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LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  MINISTERS.* 


LETTER   I, 

Brbthren  and  Friends, 

The  subjects  on  which  I  propose  to  address  to  you  several  famihar 
Letters,  are  those  which  are  always  interesting  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and,  as  I  conceive,  specially  so  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  been  particularly  inclined  to  an  undertaking  like  this,  because 
the  time  allotted  to  study  in  our  Theological  Seminary  is  so  short, 
and  the  field  of  inquiry  so  extensive,  that  every  subject,  even  the 
most  important  and  difficult,  must  of  necessity  be  passed  over  with 
only  a  partial  consideration.  But  imperfect  as  the  acquisitions 
are  which  students  are  able  to  make  in  tiiree  years,  they  are  of 
essential  importance  to  their  ultimate  usefulness.  And  it  is 
among  the  valuable  ends  which  are  answered  by  a  regular  course 
of  study  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  that  young  men  are  led  to  a 
careful  survey  of  the  field  which  lies  before  tliem,  and  get  a  dis- 
tmct  view  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  and  the  good  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  usefulness  of  a  nunister,  that 
he  should  maintain  a  constant  and  lively  interest  in  that  which 
appertains  to  his  great  work,  and  that  he  should  aspire  after  the 
meet  clear  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
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and  of  the  best  way  of  teaching  and  defendmg  them.  His  repu- 
tation and  success  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  his  continued 
diligence  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsuitable  for  any  minister,  especially  for  one  just  entering  on  the 
sacred  office,  than  to  feel  satisfied  with  his  past  attainments,  and 
to  be  confident  of  the  correctness  of  all  his  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  for  him,  than  frequently  to 
make  the  inquiry  whether  the  views  which  he  and  his  brethren 
entertain  of  the  doctriyies  and  laws  of  Christianity^  and  their 
methods  of  inculcating  them  upon  their  people ^  are  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  An  inquiry  like  this  should  be  carried  into 
middle  life,  and  even  into  old  age.  For  we  are  never  to  imagine 
ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  error,  or  too  old  to  be  capable  of 
higher  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  Great  improvement  may  be 
made  by  those  who  have  studied  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
best  advantages,  and  for  the  longest  time,  and  who  have  preached 
it  with  the  most  remarkable  success.  Their  success  must  indeed 
imply,  that  they  have  exhibited  important  truths  with  clearness 
and  fidelity.  But  it  certainly  does  not  imply,  that  they  are  free 
from  error  ;  nor  does  it  imply,  that  an  entire  freedom  from  error 
would  not  greatly  increase  their  success.  No  minister  then  can 
refer  to  the  lengtii  of  the  time  he  has  studied  and  preached,  or  to 
the  measure  of  his  success,  as  a  proof  that  his  opHuions  are  all 
correct,  or  that  there  is  no  fault  in  his  manner  of  preaching.  And 
it  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  very  unseemly  for  one,  who 
ought  to  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  to  wrap 
himself  up  in  a  fancied  perfection,  because  God  has  put  him  into 
the  ministry,  or  made  the  gospel  preached  by  him  a  savor  of  life 
unto  Ufe  to  many.  God  often  sees  fit  to  honor  his  sovereign 
grace  by  employing  those  as  ministers,  and  blessing  their  labors, 
whose  knowledge  is  very  defective,  whose  opinions  are  in  many 
respects  erroneous,  and  whose  characters  are  marked  with  blem- 
ishes. This  surely  is  no  reason  why  we  should  think  it  of  little 
consequence  to  strive  after  higher  knowledge,  more  correct  opin- 
ions, and  a  better  character ;  though  it  is  evidently  a  reason  why 
we  should  be  lowly  in  heart,  and  should  remember  continually, 
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that  the  excellency  of  the  power  which  give9  success  to  the  preadh- 
ing  of  the  gospel^  is  not  of  man^  hut  of  God,  The  way  then  is 
open  for  us  to  mquire,  whether  our  own  opinions,  or  the  opinions 
of  any  other  ministers  are  true,  and  whether  any  particular  modes 
of  preaching,  ancient  or  modem,  are  conformed  to  the  right 
standard,  and  suited,  in  tiie  highest  degree,  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  of  preaching.  Religion  nerer  has  been  injured,  and 
never  will  be,  by  free  inquiry,  conducted  on  right  principles,  and 
carried  on  simply  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  though  it  haB 
been  and  may  still  be  injured  by  false  arguments,  and  by  bad 
passions.  It  may  be  injured,  too,  by  silence,  when  we  ought  to 
apeak ;  or  by  timidity,  when  duty  calls  for  boldness ;  or  by  a 
dumbering  confidence  that  all  is  safe,  when  we  ought  to  be 
awake  and  at  our  post,  remembering  that  there  are  more  false 
opinions  in  the  world  than  true,  and  more  zeal  against  Christianity 
4faan  for  it. 

Now  when  you  seriously  consider  the  errors,  whether  more  or 
leas  flagrant,  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  day,  especially 
by  ministers,  you  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  indulge  anxious 
aooid, desponding  feeUngs,  and  to  say  wi^in  yourselves,  What  mil 
be  the  end  of  these  erratic  movements  of  the  human  mind  ?  My 
own  heart  has  been  no  stranger  to  such  feetngs.  Looking  with 
lively  emotions  at  the  caitse  of  truth,  and  believing  that  it  involves 
the  highest  interests  of  man,  I  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  a  quiet  state  of  mind,  when  I  have  seen  its  prospects 
overcast.  But  there  are  considerations  adapted  to  secure  to  us 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  inward  quietness  and  peace.  These 
oonaderations  have  been  of  special  use  to  me,  and  they  may  be 
•o  to  you. 

He  chief  eonsideration  is,  that  God  is  the  unchangeable  Friend 
and  supporter  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  will  sustain  it,  and  finally 
cause  it  to  prevail.  He  loves  the  cause  of  truth  with  a  strength 
of  alfectaon  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  are  capable  of,  and  takes 
an  infimtely  higher  interest  than  we  do,  in  its  success.  In  his 
unsearchable  wisdom,  he  may  indeed  for  a  time^  suffer  the  truth 
k)  be  obsoured  and  suppressed,  and  error  to  triumph.     But  this 
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toin|H>rary  triumph  of  error  will  only  prepare  the  way  for  its  more 
ai^nal  overthrow.  God  doeth  his  ^pleasure  among  the  hosts  of 
hoiivon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  And  is  he  not  able, 
whou  ho  pleases,  to  confound  error,  and  give  prevalence  to  the 
trutli  y  'Fako  tlioso  false  opinions  which  are  most  pernicious.  To 
an  ahmning  extent  you  see  them  believed  and  defended.  Men 
of  loamiiig  and  talent,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  respectable 
oharaotor,  are  laboring,  by  all  that  is  plausible  and  imposing  in 
HophiHtry,  and  by  artful  appeals  to  the  unsanctified  heart,  to 
pn)|>a)^ito  thorn  fiir  and  wide.  Now  does  the  impious  zeal  and 
ImnlihtHHl  of  thoso  men,  and  their  temporary  success,  occasdon 
ft»ar  or  diwiuiotudo  ?  Think  then  of  the  omnipotence  of  Grod. 
ll\»w  oany  it  is  for  him  to  restrain  the  propagators  of  error,  and  to 
pit^vi'ut  tho  ovil  they  are  striving  to  accomplish.  By  the  agency 
of  liiH  Spirit  ho  can  renew  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  love 
ami  Monlt>U(ily  U»  pn>mote  what  they  now  hate  and  labor  to  do- 
M\\^\.  Or  ho  oau  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  others,  that  the 
HtlwHmtoM  (»f  orror  Hlmll  lose  their  influence.  He  can  so  order  it 
i\\  \\\ti  pivvidonoo,  that  every  examination  and  every  discussion  of 
(Ito  ii\(l)i(HM44  iu  dobato  shall  make  known  the  darkness  and  deform- 
ity \^r  on>»r,  aud  tlio  lustre  and  glory  of  divine  truth.  He  can 
mi«o  up  |Hmorful  #fonders  of  the  faith,  whom  no  adversaries 
^\\{\\\  W  ablo  to^MiuMiy  or  resist.  Or,  if  it  seem  good  m  his  sight, 
Ko  \H\\\  »t\UVor  («riH)r  to  prevail,  till  its  evil  consequences  shall  alarm 
owu  ilA  u\llioivitUi  and  constrain  them  to  turn  from  it  with  shame 
iu^sl  H^h\»v»vnot».     Tho  history  of  the  church  abounds  with  exam- 

|4v>ii  \4'  thU« 

'W\^  mww^  jtnHU\d  of  comfort  is  necessary  for  us,  and  in  some 
vwMivs^tM  iuoh^  lUHM^iwary,  in  regard  to  those  errors  which  cleave  to 
•Av  v»iwv(*  s^f^  {'hHutiiWs.  Such  errors  excite  painful  emotions 
w^vluu  u*,  Woa\wo  Uu\v  are  most  unnaturally  associated  with  the 
wwiK  HUvl  uMMUtHiuod  by  those  who  love  the  truth.  But  we  have 
\\v^N»^  Ix^  think  that  Uioro  will  ere  long  be  a  remedy  for  all  these 
vv^uHU*iu<  onxM"*  of  Christians.  God  will,  we  trust,  impart  to 
0^^M«  u\  lav^^^r  uioaauros,  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  thus  give 
Iho^k  |ii^HiU>r  illumination  of   the  understanding    and    greater 
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spntoiJitj  of  ftflfectMHi.  And  if  ho  does  this,  the  evil  will  quickly 
be  cored.  For  error  natorallj  retires  from  that  mind,  in  whioh 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  glory  clearly  shines.  When- 
ever Grod  shaD  be  pleased  more  abondantly  to  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  his  ministers  and  people,  and  more  fully  to  sanctify  th^ 
hearts,  tliey  will  at  once  attain  to  better  conceptions  of  divine 
things,  and  will  be  happily  freed  from  a  variety  of  mistaken  or 
defective  views,  which  are  sore  to  accompany  lower  degrees  of 
sanctification. 

Yon  will  find  a  Christian  here  and  there,  who  is  very  tenacious 
of  his  mistaken  opinions.  He  may  contend  for  them  because  he 
is  ambitious  to  be  the  head  c(  a  party.  Or,  through  a  misguided 
conscience,  he  may  really  believe  lus  errors  to  be  important  truths, 
and  so  may  contend  for  them  to  do  Crod  service.  What  shall  be 
said  of  such  a  case  ?  I  reply,  as  to  the  individual  himself  who 
thas  pertinaciously  maintains  wrong  opinions  from  feelings  of  am- 
bition,  or  from  religious  motives,  —  it  may  be  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  done  effectually  to  open  his  eyes,  before  the  light  of 
another  world  shall  shiae  upon  them.  And  others  may  be  associ* 
ated  with  him,  or  rise  up  after  him,  who  will  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  the  same  false  notions.  But  the  time  will  come,  when  those 
false  notions  will  be  exposed  and  rejected.  The  event  is  certain. 
Perhaps  men  of  a  more  correct  faith  will  be  raised  up,  whose 
writings  or  oral  instructions  will  cast  such  a  light  on  the  doctrines 
of  divine  truth,  that  error  will  be  instantly  seen  by  every  one, 
and  renounced  as  soon  as  seen.  Or  God  may  judge  it  best  to 
let  the  error  run  on,  till  its  hurtful  consequences  shall  open  the 
eyes  of  all  to  its  deformity  and  mischievous  tendency. 

Are  tiiere  any  of  you,  then,  whose  hearts  throb  with  fear,  or 
are  oppressed  with  gloom,  on  account  of  the  errors  which  prevail  ? 
To  such  I  woidd  say,  —  remember  that  the  Lord,  who  reigns  over 
all,  is  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  error ;  and  that,  however  great 
the  subtlety  witii  which  it  contrives  to  conceal  itself,  he  will  finally 
bring  it  to  light,  and  expose  it  to  contempt.  And  what  is  more ; 
he  wiB  make  the  temporary  prevalence  of  error  the  means  of 
brining  his  people  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  a  more 

!• 
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unwavering  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  That  he  haa 
often  done  this,  the  historj  of  the  chnrch  shows.  And  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  it,  his  promises  imply.  We  have  then  solid 
reason  qtdetly  to  commit  the  cause  of  truth  to  his  almighty  pro- 
tection, and  to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
give  it  success.  Long  and  dreary  has  been  the  time  in  which 
error  has  borne  sway.  But  the  bright  and  glorious  day  will  come, 
in  which  truth  shall  reign  through  the  world,  and  shall  reign 
forever.  Happy  are  they  who  discover  and  embrace  the  truth, 
and  are  active  in  its  defence.  The  Lord  will  compass  them  with 
his  favor  as  with  a  shield.  As  to  error,  all  error,  whetlier  more 
or  less  flagrant ,  —  we  ought  from  our  heart  to  be  a&aid  of  it, 
and  to  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  rid  ourselves  of  it. 
For  error  is  as  really  opposed  to  the  character  and  will  of  God, 
as  sin  is.  And  they  who  would  not  be  partakers  in  the  evils  of 
its  overthrow,  must  not  be  found  among  its  subjects  or  its  allies. 
Away,  then,  with  every  fabe  opinion,  however  zealously  we  or 
others  may  have  contended  for  it,  and  however  great  the  sel& 
denial  which  the  renunciation  of  it  may  require.  If  any  one  of  our 
errors  is  dearer  to  us  than  others,  it  is  just  so  much  the  more 
injurious ;  and  giving  it  up  will  be  a  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to 
God,  and  will  do  more  to  fit  us  for  heaven. 

This  search  for  the  truth  and  this  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of 
error,  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence ;  and  never  to  be  given  up  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Li  the 
day  of  adversity,  and  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  we  may  still  be 
growing  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  detecting  and 
renouncing  errors  which  have  been  injurious  to  our  spiritual  inter- 
est. Happy  they,  who,  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  are  thus  intent  upon  the  great  work  of  curing  the 
disorders,  and  promotmg  the  health,  beauty  and  vigor  of  their 
own  immortal  minds. 

But  in  this  momentous  work,  how  could  we  proceed,  and  what 
hope  could  we  have  of  success,  were  we  left  tp  the  mere  guidance 
of  our  own  erring  reason  ?  In  what  uncertainty  and  error  should 
we  have  been  perpetually  mvolved,  had  not  Grod  granted  us  his 
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word  to  be  a  guide  to  our  fsuth  ?  And  in  consequence  of  the 
great  ignorance  that  is  in  us  because  of  the  blindness  of  our 
hearts,  how  unable  should  we  still  be  to  come  to  a  right  knowledge 
of  God's  word  and  to  a  right  &iih  in  its  heavenly  truths,  without 
the  mward  teaching  of  the  Holj  Spiftt  ?  With  these  helps,  that 
is,  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  there  is  a  pious  docility  and 
diligence  on  our  part,  we  shall  not  fail  of  success  in  our  inquirieB 
after  the  truth. 

That  the  word  of  GK>d  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  our 
faith  and  practice,  is  the  grand  principle  for  which  Protestants 
have  contended.  This  principle,  universally  received  and  acted 
upon,  would  put  an  end  to  error  and  division,  and  would  ultimately 
bring  all  Christians  to  see  the  light  and  glory  of  divine  truth. 

But  the  right  reception  and  use  of  this  Protestant  principle 
implies  much  more  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  It  implies  a 
full  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  under  the  infiE^i- 
lible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  contain  truth  unmixed 
with  error ;  and  that  they  teach  all  which  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  in  our  present  state.  It  demands  that  our  great  and  only 
inquiry  should  be,  what  did  God  intend  to  communicate  to  us  by 
these  writings ;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
testimony ;  and  that  in  determining  what  this  meaning  is,  we 
should  be  free  from  prejudice,  distrustful  of  ourselves,  earnestly 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  resolved  to  embrace  it,  how 
much  soever  it  may  oppose  the  prepossessions  of  our  natural 
reason  or  the  bias  of  our  own  heart.  And  it  requires  that  we 
diould  apply  ourselves,  with  diligence  and  prayer,  to  the  business 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  just  and  proper  rules. 
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LETTER  II. 

Bkbthrsn  and  FRiEims, 

As  the  close  of  the  last  Letter,  I  stated  the  Protestant  principle, 
tliat  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  and  shffioimt  rule  of  our  faith 
and  practicey  and  endeavored  to  show,  in  part,  what  is  implied  in 
rightly  receiving  and  applying  this  principle. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  importance,  though  often  over- 
looked in  practice,  namely ;  that  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  what 
Ovd  teaches  its  in  his  word,  toe  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  if^ 
quiry  —  we  have  obtained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

This  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  believers  in  revelation,  and 
so  extensive,  in  its  inflnence,  that  I  shall  dwell  upon  it  with  more 
than  ordmary  care. 

Suppose,  then,  I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  future  punishment.     Accordingly  I  apply  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  find  a  variety  of  passages 
which  represent  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  endless.     I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  the  sacred  writers  spoke  of  the  happiness  of 
the  good  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  no  one  would  doubt  that 
they  meant  to  teach  its  endless  duration.     But  the  question  soon 
rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  everlasting  misery  of  many  of  the 
human  raee  is  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God,  or  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ.     What  regard  shall  I  pay  to   a  question 
like  this  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  ?    None  at  all. 
Suppose  Gk>d  had  addressed  me  thus :   This  subject  hath  depths 
which  you  cannot  fathom.     But  for  the  glory  of  my  justice  and 
hoUnesSy  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  eternal  kingdom^  it  is  my  pur- 
pose that  the  wicked^  according  to  their  proper  desert^  shall  suffer 
a  punishment  without  end.     Could  any  one  doubt  the  fact  ?     Now 
Qod  does  virtually  address  me  in  this  manner.   He  plainly  teaches 
this  tremendous  truth,  although  he  knew  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  in  our  nunds  respectmg  it.      These  difficulties  he 
does  not  undertake  to  solve.    He  requires  it  as  a  most  reasonable 
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thing,  and  a  proper  expression  of  oar  confidence  in  him,  that  we 
should  believe  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches,  notwithstanding  its 
unsearchableness,  and  that  we  should  believe  it  to  be  perfectly 
accordant  with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  we  may 
be  unable  to  see  how  it  is  so.  But  should  not  the  natural  horror 
we  feel  at  the  thought  of  endless  misery,  and  our  strong  desire 
that  it  may  be  prevented,  have  an  influence  upon  our  judgment 

•  

as  to  the  meaning  of  the   Scriptures?     To   answer  this,  take 
another  case.     Our  legislators  make  a  law,  that  every  murderer 
shall  be  put  to  death.     The  words  of  the  law  are  plain  and  de- 
terminate.   But  men  in  general,  especially  criminals,  feel  a  natural 
horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  punishment,  and  a  wish  that  it 
might  not  take  place.     Ought  such  a  feeling  to  affect  the  sense 
tiiey  put  upon  the  law,  and  to  lead  them  to  say.  Such  cannot  be 
iU  meaning  ;  it  is  too  dreac(ful  to  believe  f     Surely  not.     And  for 
tiie  same  reason,  the  horror  we  feel  at  the  thought  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  our  desire  that  all  may  be 
happy,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  influence  upon  us  in 
determining  the  sense  of  Scripture.     We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  (jod,  in  making  his  laws  and  arrangmg  thmgs  in  his  moral 
kingdom,  was  influenced  merely  by  such  views  and  feelings  as 
belong  to  ignorant  imperfect  beings.     But  to  make  the  sense  of 
his  laws  conform  to  our  views  and  feelings,  would  be  in  effect  to 
attribute  our  views  and  feelings,  circumscribed,  fallible,  and  dis- 
ordered as  they  are,  to  his  infinite  mind.     It  would  be  saying, 
that  he  is  subject  to  all  our  weaknesses,  and  is  no  more  influenced 
by  a  regard  to  his  own  glory  and  the  general  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  then  we  are.     It  would,  in  short,  be  making  Ood  alto- 
gether like  ourselves.     Hence  our  natural  views  and  feelings  as 
to  the  propriety  or  the  desirableness  of  any  particular  doctrine 
should  not  influence  our  judgment  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
revelation  which  God  has  made. 

If  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  the  question  should  be, 
whether  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  admitted  to  be 
a  certain  truth,  has  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  dictates 
of  justice  or  benevolence ;  we  might  then  direct  our  reasoning  to  . 
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that  point,  and  might  show  that  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and  that  no 
valid  objection  lies  against  it  But  if  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  then  we  have  notiiing  to  do  with  the 
justice  or  utility  of  endless  punishment  a$  vieu^ed  by  us,  but  most 
confine  ourselves  to  the  sin^e  question,  whether  the  Scriptures 
iseveal  the  &ct  K,  without  any  revelation,  we  were  able,  in  oar 
way  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction  the  justice  and 
the  necessity  of  endless  punishment ;  still  this  could  not  be 
nelied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  a  confident  belief.  And  after 
we  had,  by  a  process  of  general  reasoning,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  must  be  endless  p'unishment ;  if  the  word  of 
God  should  declare  against  it,  that  conclusion  of  ours  would 
•tand  for  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  wholly  unable, 
by  any  reas(ming  of  ours,  to  make  out  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
^endless  punishment,  or  to  obviate  the  objections  urged  against  it ; 
this  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  it 
vhen  made  known  by  revelation.  From  our  imperfect  wisdom 
and  benevolence  we  cannot  determine  what  plans  a  God  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  benevolence  will  adopt,  and  how  he  will  com- 
pass the  ends  be  has  in  view. 

This  then  is  my  position.  K  our  inquiry  is  whether  the 
wicked  will  in  fact  endure  endless  punishment ;  the  testimony  of 
'God,  and  that  only,  must  be  consulted ;  and  our  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  that  testimony  must  not  be  influenced,  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  any  reasoning  of  ours  as  to  the  consistency 
of  such  punishment  with  the  divine  benevolence  or  justice.  For 
irbile  we  seem  to  be  reasoning  respecting  divijie  benevolence  and 
jastioe,  we  are  in  fact  reasoning  respecting  our  own  benevolence 
and  justice.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  those  measures 
of  government  which  would  agree  with  such  imperfect  benevolence 
and  justice  as  ours,  would  agree  with  the  infinite  benevolence  and 
justice  of  God.  But  after  we  learn  from  the  word  of  God  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  endless ;  and  after  we 
have  given  full  credence  to  the  &ct ;  it  may  then  be  proper  and 
useful  for  us  to  attempt,  with  modesty  and  caution,  to  vindicate 
the  4ivine  conduct  from  the  objections  of  unsanctified  reason, 
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aiMl  to  show,  as  far  as  the  case  admits,  that  it  agrees  with  acknowl- 
edged princif^  of  justice  and  benevotence. 

Take  another  example.  God  declared  to  Abraham,  that  he 
Aoold  have  a  son,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  the  star» 
of  heaven  for  multitude.  Abraham  knew  it  -ms  the  declaraticm 
of  God,  and  as  such  he  believed  it,  though  human  reason  might 
have  urged  strong  and  unanswerable  objections  against  it.  Hw 
£euUi  rested  umplj  upon  the  word  of  God.  The  only  dung  which 
his  reason  had  to  do,  was  to  decide,  that  every  declaration  of  6hd 
mu$t  be  truey  and  vocrthy  of  confident  belief  whatever  objectiona 
may  seem  to  lie  against  it.  And  he  suffered  no  objections  in  the 
least  to  influence  his  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  divine  dec- 
laration.  This  is  the  main  point.  Our  faith  must  rest  simply  upoa 
the  divine  testimony.  It  was  this  which  distinguidbed  Abraham's 
fiath,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  an  example 
to  all  believers  in  after  times.  He  believed  Ood.  The  word  of 
God  was  the  basis  and  rule  of  his  faith.  His  reason  did  nothing 
but  apprehend  and  believe  the  divine  testimony. 

The  princijde  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  illustrate, 
would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  ministers,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate Christians.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the  high  authority  of 
God^s  word,  and  to  treat  it  with  irreverence  and  neglect.  It  is 
too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day,  even  among  Christian  ministers, 
to  form  opinions  respecting  the  various  doctrines  aifd  duties  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  way  of  general  reasoning.  And  if  there  is  an  oc- 
casional reference  to  tibe  Scriptures,  it  is  evident  that  they  hold 
only  a  secondary  place,  and  that  their  decbion  has  less  influence 
than  ike  arguments  suggested  by  human  reason.  In  this  way, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  to  great  uncer- 
Umtj  and  perplexity  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  part  ^ith 
an  infallible  guide,  and  take  one  that  is  fallible.  We  give  up  the 
divine  authority  of  revelation.  And  if  by  mere  reasoning  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  then  believe  it  merely 
because  our  reason  has  discovered  it ;  such  faith  is  not  so  much 
the  faith  of  a  Christian^  as  of  a  rationalist. 

But  it  18  said  that  reason  and  philosophy  are  necessary  in  order 
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to  discover  the  meaning  of  Grod's  word.  And  to  show  this,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  is  adduced :  "  this  is  my  body/'  But  in 
this  case  the  proper  inquiries  are,  —  What  was  the  occasion  on 
which  the  words  were  spoken  f  What  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostles  to  whom  they  were  spoken  f  What  object  had  Christ 
in  viewf  What  had  been  Ms  manner  of  speaking  t  What  sort 
of  metaphors  had  he  been  accustomed  to  iLsef  How  would  his 
apostles  naturalli/  understand  his  words  f  Now  this  is  not  phir 
losophizing.  The  apostles  had  no  need  of  phibsophy  in  order  to 
understand  this  declaration  of  Christ,  any  more  than  they  had  to 
understand  him,  when  he  said,  "I  am  the  vine;  ye  are  the 
branches^  Apprehending  the  meaning  of  figurative  language  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  matter  of  philosophical  reasoning^  but  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  feeling.  If  philosophy  should  be 
applied  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  "  this  is  my  body,"  it  must 
relate  to  the  propriety  aud  utility  of  metaphorical  language  ;  and 
80  must  lead  to  an  analysis  of  those  principles  of  the  mind  which 
make  such  language  natural,  and  which  account  for  its  effects. 
But  the  right  understanding  of  metaphorical  language  and  its 
proper  influence  on  the  mind  is  no  more  dependent  on  any  reason- 
ing of  this  kind,  than  eating  and  digesting  food  is  dependent  on 
our  understanding  the  physiology  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  particularly  concerned  in  eating  and  digestion. 

I  do  not  say  "that  philosophical  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion is  in  all  cases  to  be  rejected.  My  position  is,  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  necessary  in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
And  I  should  suppose  that  any  one  must  be  satisfied  of  this, 
when  he  considers,  that  those  to  whom  the  sacred  writers  addressed 
themselves,  were  not  philosophers,  and  that  if  philosophy  was 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  God's  word,  they  were 
incapable  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  were  tied  down  to  una- 
voidable ignorance  and  error.*    But  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 

♦  **  The  prcflcher  is  to  make  the  truth  of  Scripture  the  burden  of  liU  commu- 
nications to  his  people,  bccnuse  this  is  a  message  which  can  be  easily  understood. 
It  is  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  a  common  religious  assembly.  It  is 
the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  which  adapts  it  to  all  classes  of  hearers/'  —  '•  But 
of  all  modes  of  communication,  the  language  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  the 
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ever  represent  philosophical  knowledge,  or  a  capacity  for  meta- 
IJivsical  reasoning,  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  those  who  would  learn 
the  truths  of  religion.  What  thej  insist  upon  as  necessary  is,  a 
humble,  docile,  and  obedient  disposition,  and  prayer  to  God  for 
the  teaching  of  his  Spirit.  ''  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  — ''  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  it  of  Grod."  Instead  of  giving  countenance  to  philoso- 
{jiizmg  in  religion,  the  sacred  writers  directly  discountenance  it. 
When  some  inquired,* "  Aow  are  the  dead  raised?"  the  Apostle 
did  not  give  them  the  philoBophy  of  the  resurrection.  The  argu- 
ment he  used  to  confute  their  objection  was  rhetorical^  not  philo- 
sophical. He  vindicated  an  important  doctrine  of  revelation  by 
an  apt  analogy  taken  from  the  natural  world ;  —  as  Christ  illus- 
trated and  enforced  an  important  duty,  by  referring  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  lilies  of  the  field.  If  that  reasoning  which 
is  ^tnaily  philosophical^  may  ever  be  used  on  the  subject  of  re- 
li^on,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  doctrine  or  pre- 
cept sdready  made  known,  and  vindicating  it  against  objections. 
In  some  cases,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  may  afford  assistance 
in  accomplishing  these  objects.  And  those  men,  who  carry  their 
habit  of  speculation  too  far,  and  are  more  in  alliance  with  phi- 
k)8ophy  than  with  Christianity,  may  sometimes  have  their  defective 
faith  idded  and  strengthened  by  finding  an  agreement  between 
the  principles  of  mental  science  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 
But  their  fiEdth  would  stand  in  no  need  of  such  help,  if  it  relied, 

least  adapted  to  the  nndentanding  of  an  ordinary  congregation.  Philosophical 
preaching  requires  a  philosophical  audience.'*  —  '*  How  is  a  plain  man  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  religions  truth,  by  the  refinements  of  metaphysical  reasoning? 
Suppose  he  makes  the  attempt  He  has  a  new  science  to  learn ;  a  science  abound- 
ing in  nice  distinctions ;  requiring  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of 
tiie  mind;  and  embracing  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
powers  and  susceptibilities,  motives  and  actions.  If  he  looks  to  the  pulpit  for 
mstmction  on  these  subjects,  he  is  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical 
phraseology.  His  minister  speaks  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  He  finds  that 
he  has  not  only  a  new  science,  but  a  new  language  to  learn."  —  "  If  metaphysical 
philosophy  had  been  necessary  to  salvation,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bible  would 
hare  given  us  a  new  metaphysical  language." 

FUMioBXT  Dat'b  Sennon  on  the  Christian  Minister^  Oommlinoo. 
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as  the  faith  of  Abraham  did,  with  unwavering  confidence  on  the 
word  of  God.  Besides;  those  Christians  who  rest  their  faith 
entirely  on  the  divine  testimony  are,  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
correct  imderstanding  of  that  testimony,  tiian  those  who  rest  their 
fSaith  partly  on  that,  and  partly  on  the  deductions  of  speculative 
reason.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  see  which  kind  of  faith  does  the 
greater  honor  to  the  word  and  the  veracity  of  God.* 

*  On  the  subject  hero  under  discussion,  the  yiews  expressed  hj  President  Daj 
in  the  sermon  ))cfore  referred  to  are  so  just  and  seasonable,  that  I  shall  quote  a 
few  more  passages. 

**  The  evidence  of  Scripture  truth  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself.  Here  human 
reason  has  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  bound  to  stand  aside  and  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  hath  said.  Reason  decides,  indeed,  and  decides  intuitively,  that  the 
word  of  the  God  of  truth  is  to  be  believed.  It  is  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to 
the  divine  declarations-,  whatever  they  may  l)e.  Here  is  the  distinction  between 
fiuth  and  mere  reason.  The  truths  which  God  reveals  to  us,  may  or  may  not 
accord  with  the  opinions  which  we  ourselves  had  formed.  Their  previous  pro- 
bability or  improbability  is.  therefore,  no  ground  on  which  wo  are  to  receive  or 
reject  them,  when  we  find  them  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  a  sound  prin« 
dple  of  interpretation,  to  determine  before-hand  what  doctrines  ought  to  be  found, 
or  are  probably  found  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  a  language  in 
conformity  with  our  pre-conceived  opinions.  The  Scriptural  evidence  in  favor  of 
any  doctrine  is  wholly  independent  on  the  probability  furnished  by  reason  alone 
without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple  testimony  of  God.  It 
is  neither  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  previous  opinion  which  we  had 
formed  on  the  subject  revealed.  The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  philosophy  ought 
to  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  the  language 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  conform  invariably  to  probabilities  sug- 
gested by  reason,  then  it  is  no  revelation.  It  makes  known  to  us  no  new  truths. 
It  can  decide  no  controverted  point.  For  each  contending  party  will  give  the 
passages  referred  to  as  proofs,  the  meaning  which  accords  with  its  own  opinions. 
This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  make, 
ordinarily,  no  approaches  towards  agreement  in  doctrine,  by  discussions  which 
professedly  refer  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  common  rule  of  faith.  In  truth,  each 
party,  instead  of  making  the  Scriptures  the  only  standard  of  belief,  makes  his 
own  opinions,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  standard  of  Scripture.  If  the  book  of 
God  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  pre-conceived  philosophical  opinions,  it  will 
not  be  cne  Bible  but  many.  It  will  be  made  to  contain  as  many  different  systems 
of  doctrines,  as  there  are  different  schemes  of  philosophy  brought  forward  to  give 
A  couHtruotion  to  its  contents.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  classes  of 
pe mons  to  whom  they  were  originally  addreaaed.  The  true  point  of  inquiry  is,  how 
did  they,  if  they  were  candid,  understand  what  was  said  to  them.  How  did  the 
ehildrvn  of  Israel  understand  Moses  f  How  did  the  primitiTe  Christians  onder- 
•taad  Christ  and  hit  apostles  f 
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I  have  extended  my  remarks  to  such  a  length,  because  I  con- 
ceive the  point  under  consideration  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
and  because  I  think  it  would  conduce  in  a  high  degree  to  our 
benefit  as  Christians,  and  to  our  usefulness  as  ministers,  if  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  to  make  it  our 
single  inquiry,  what  doctrine  God  has  revealed  in  his  word ;  but 
never  to  make  the  inquiry,  so  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
Christians,  whether  the  doctrine  which  God  has  revealed  is  true. 
You  may  perhaps  think  it  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  general 
principle  I  have  stated.  But  I  am  desirous  of  giving  so  clear  an 
illustration  of  it,  that  no  one  can  fail  of  understanding  it  aright. 
Let  me  therefore  apply  it  to  the  question  of  Christ's  character. 
This  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation.  Our  inquiry  is,  what  do  the 
Scriptures  teach  ?  But  a  difficulty  arises.  How  can  it  be  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Godj  when  there  is  only  one  God,  the  Father  P 
What  influence  shall  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  have  upon  us  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  divine  testimony  ?  None.  Sup- 
pose we  are  totally  unable  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity.  What  then  ?  We  are 
not  required  to  reconcile  them.  Our  business  is  to  determine 
fhUohgicdUy  and  historically  what  the  inspired  writers  taught, 
just  as  we  determine  what  Athanasius  or  Arius  taught.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  I  need  to  notice,  is  this ; 
that  the  very  doctrine  which  the  inspired  writers  taught  is  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  imhesitatingly  to  receive  as  true ;  but  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  or  Arius,  we  are  to  believe  it  or  not,  as  we 
find  it  supported  by  proper  evidence.  The  one  is  directly  binding 
upon  our  faith ;  the  other  not.  But  the  method  of  determining 
what  doctrine  was  taught,  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Now  suppose  you  make  it  your  object  to  inquire  what  doctrine 
Aliianasius  taught.  Would  you  think  it  proper  that  your  views 
of  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  his  doctrine  should  influence 
you  in  determining  what  his  doctrine  actually  was  ?  You  would 
look  for  the  usus  loquendi.  You  would  take  into  view  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer,  and  of  the  time  when  he  wrote.  But 
in  ascertaining  what  doctrine  he  held,  you  certainly  would  not 
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first  inquire  whether,  agreeably  to  your  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
doctrine  was  philosophically  correct,  and  then  conclude  that  it  was 
his  doctrine  or  not,  according  as  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  your 
notions.  No  enlightened  and  impartial  man  ever  proceeded  in  this 
manner  in  determining  what  opinions  were  maintained  by  any 
uninspired  writer.  And  no  one  can  with  propriety  proceed  in 
this  manner  in  determining  what  doctrines  were  mamtained  by  the 
inspired  writers.  Suppose  a  man  should  release  his  mind,  as  the 
German  Rationalists  have  released  theirs,  from  the  idea  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  inspired,  and  from  all  sense  of  obligation  to 
believe  what  they  taught.  He  could  then  pursue  the  question, 
what  doctrines  they  taught,  without  being  embarrassed  with  any 
reasonings  about  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  those  doc- 
trines. So  some  of  the  most  learned  Rationalists  have  pursued  it. 
^d  so  ought  we.  Those  Rationalists  have  in  some  important 
instances,  decided,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrines  which 
we  hold.  In  this  we  agree  with  them.  But  we  go  &rther,  and 
hold  this  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  according  to  truth,  and  make  it 
the  foundation  and  rule  of  our  faith. 

But  you  ask,  whether  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
declarations,  we  are  not  to  have  respect  to  the  moral  sentiments 
and  feelings  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  My  answer  is,  that  if  in  any  case,  we  do  this,  it  should 
be  with  great  caution.  If  the  divine  declaration  is  unambiguous, 
and  its  meaning  obvious,  it  is  to  be  received  on  the  ground  of  its 
own  authority,  whether  it  agrees  or  not  with  our  moral  sentiments 
and  feelmgs  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  our  moral  sentiments 
and  feelings  may  rest  on  defective  or  partial  views  of  things.  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice. 
Abraham  had  the  same  moral  sentiments  and  natural  feelings  as 
we  have.  If  his  moral  sense  had  been  consulted,  must  it  not  have 
decided,  that  killing  a  man,  especially  a  son,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unnatural,  inhuman  and  wicked,  and  that  a  kind  and  merci- 
ful God  would  forever  disapprove  of  it  ?  How  could  Abraham 
then  believe  that  God  actually  commanded  it?  Certainly  he 
could  not,  if  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
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ilivine  declaration  in  the  maimer  above  mentioned.     But  he  had 
one  moral  sentiment,  which  was  paramomit  to  all  others,  and  con* 
trolled  all  others ;  and  that  was,  that  whatever  God  %ay%  is  right. 
He  knew  that  God  commanded  him  to  perform  the  deed.     He 
consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  consulted  not  with  his  own 
sensibilities,  as  a  parent ;  he  consulted  not  even  with  the  senti- 
ments which  belonged  to  his  moral  nature  respecting  the  evil  of 
slaying  a  man.     Nor  did  he  inquire  how  this  command  could  be 
consistent  with  the  previous  promise  of  Grod,  or  with  the  command 
not  to  kill.     He  yielded  entirely  to  the  authority  of  God's  com- 
mand.    He  had  higher  confidence  in  God's  perfections,  than  in 
the  dictates  of  his  own  moral  nature ;  —  and  he  acted  against  all 
those  dictates,  except  that  one  which  was  superior  to  all  others, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  highest  moral  principle  proper  to  the 
human  mmd,  namely ;  that  God  is  to  be  heUeved  and  obeyed.     In 
any  such  case,  it  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  model  the  meaning 
of  (rod's  word  according  to  our  own  speculative  notions  or  natural 
feelings  would  lead  us  far  astray,  and  that  the  right  meaning  of 
God's  word  is  that  which  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  docile, 
obedient,  pious  heart. 

Bat  after  we  have  ascertained  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  and 
have  received  it  as  the  matter  of  our  faith,  the  question  often 
arises,  whether  such  doctrine  agrees  with  the  common  principles 
of  reasoning,  or  with  facts  which  occur  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world.  This  may  be  a  suitable  inquiry,  and  we  may  sometimes 
find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
But  the  result  of  this  inquiry  is  not  to  afiect  our  belief  of  the 
doctrine  revealed.  If  the  doctrine  agrees  with  the  coomion 
princiides  of  reasoning,  or  with  known  facts  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world  ;  this  we  shall  consider  a  pleasing  circumstance,  and 
one  which  will  enable  us  to  silence  the  objections  of  unbelievers. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  the  doctrine,  taught  in  Bom.  v. 
respecting  the  evils  which  are  brought  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam 
by  means  of  his  one  offence.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  out  an 
analogy  between  this  divine  constitution,  and  events  which  contin- 
ually take  place.    But  this  analogy  is  Bofcj^gjpound  of  our  faith 

2* 
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in  die  doctrine.  For  should  we  be  wholly  unable  to  make  out  any 
such  analog)',  we  should  still  believe  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
inspired  writers,  simply  because  it  is  thus  taught.  And  supposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  what  is  beyond 
our  power,  it  would  become  us  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
doctrine  differs  from  the  deductions  of  reason  m  other  cases,  and 
has  no  analogy  to  truths  otherwise  made  known.  An  acknowl- 
edgment like  this  is  as  consistent  with  our  cordial  belief  of  a 
doctrine  made  known  by  revelation,  as  it  is  with  our  belief  of 
any  principle  of  magnetism  or  electricity,  which  has  no  analogy 
to  other  principles  in  the  science  of  physics.  Such  an  acknowl- 
edgment should  be  made  by  every  Christian,  in  regard  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person,  as  including  divine  and  human  attributes. 
Refusing  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  and  attempting  to  find 
something  among  created  beings  which  would  be  analogous  to 
this  peculiar  mode  of  existence,  has  occasioned  needless  perplex- 
ity, and  has  done  much  to  turn  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
only  true  ground  of  Christian  faith,  the  divine  testimony. 

But  I  have  another  remark,  which,  though  it  may  seem  very 
evident,  deserves  a  careful  consideration.  The  Protestant  princi- 
ple of  making  the  Bible  our  only  and  sufficient  standard  requires 
that  we  should  conform  to  it,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manMr 
of  teaching. 

I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example.  The  sacred 
writers  teach  the  important  doctrine,  that  Christ  made  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men.  But  in  what  manner  do  they  teach 
this  doctrine  ?  How  do  they  set  it  forth  ?  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent, that  Christ  died  for  us ;  sometimes,  that  he  died  for  our 
sins  ;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  sin-offering^  that  he  bare  our  sins 
in  his  oum  body  on  the  tree^  and  that  God  laid  on  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sinSj 
that  he  redeemed  uSj  that  he  reconciled  us  to  Gody  etc.  Now 
when  we  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  this  is  the  kind  of 
representation  we  should  make.  The  Scriptures  use  a  great  vari- 
ety in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  subject ;  so  should  we.     But 
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how  various  soever  the  maimer  in  which  we  exhibit  the  doctrine^ 
we  should  keep  our  eye  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  should  not  only  avoid  whatever  would  be 
inconfflstent  with  that,  but  should  make  it  manifest,  that  we  derive 
our  conceptions  of  the  doctrine,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  from 
the  Bible.  If  we  undertake  to  explam  it,  and  to  reason  upon 
it ;  our  explanation  and  reasoning  should  be  such  as  will  corres- 
pond with  the  current  language  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and  such 
as  will  make  it  natural  and  congruous  for  us  freely  to  quote 
tiiat  language,  and  intermix  it  with  our  own  explanations  and 
reasonings.  In  short  we  must  make  it  manifest  that  we  delight 
in  the  Scripture  representation  and  Scripture  phraseology,  and 
consider  it  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  on  this 
we  must  build  all  our  logic,  and  all  our  rhetoric.  Now  turn  yoor 
thoughts  to  those  preachers  and  writers  who  carry  their  fondness 
for  philosophical  investigation  into  the  subject  of  religion,  and  see 
how  they  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  then 
say,  whether  there  is  any  appearance  of  their  regarding  the  Bible 
as  their  only  and  sufficient  guide.  If  they  do  so  regard  it,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  set  forth  this  principle 
of  religion  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the  inspired 
writers?  How  does  it  happen  that  a  doctrine,  which  always 
appears  in  the  Scriptures  so  obvious,  and  so  full  of  vital  warmth 
and  energy,  comes  in  their  hands  to  be  so  cold,  and  speculative, 
and  lifeless,  and  so  remote  from  common  apprehension  ? 

But  perhaps  a  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether 
the  principle  I  have  laid  down  will  exactly  hold  at  the  present 
day ;  whether  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
thinking,  the  prevalence  of  a  new  set  of  errors,  the  new  systems 
of  education,  —  in  a  word,  whether  the  new  circumstances  of 
man,  do  not  call  for  a  change  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner 
of  religious  instruction. 

To  this  I  reply :  that  no  change  has  taken  place,  which  mate- 
rially affects  the  subject  under  consideration.  Man's  relation  to 
God,  to  the  moral  law,  to  Christ,  and  to  his  fellow  creatures, — is 
the  same  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Scriptures  were  written.     Man 
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has  the  same  facultied,  disposidocis,  passioos,  appetites,  —  the  same 
deceitfulness,  and  selfishness,  and  penrerseness  of  heart,  the  same 
backwardness  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  be  holy, 
the  same  unwillingness  to  forsake  his  sins  and  come  to  Christ,  and 
the  same  propensity  to  justify  himself.  Generally,  the  same  false 
opinions  prevailed  formerly,  as  those  which  prevail  now.  What 
kind  of  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  religion  can  be  found  at 
the  present  day,  to  which  there  is  not  some  reference  in  the 
Scriptures  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  not  only  the  more  flagrant  errors, 
bat  all  the  slighter  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  are  more  or  less  noticed  and  rebuked 
by  the  sacred  writers. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  salvation  provided  fbr  man,  and  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  are  subject  to  no  change.  The  repentance, 
faith  and  obedience  required,  are  always  the  same.  Sinners  in 
all  ages  and  circumstances  have  the  same  need  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus  is  as  true 
and  important  now,  as  it  was  then.  The  renewal  of  sinners  is 
the  work  of  God  in  as  high  a  sense  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly. 

As  therefore  man's  nature,  relations,  and  duties,  and  other 
circumstances,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  always  the 
same ;  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  material  change,  either 
in  the  matter  or  manner  of  religious  instruction.  If  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  to  appear  among  us  and  to  teach  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  reli^on  at  the  present  day ;  is  there  not  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  teach  the  same  things,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Whatever  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  since  the  days 
of  inspiration,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  change,  which  ma- 
terially affects  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  what  was  true  and 
important  in  doctrine,  and  suitable  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  must  be  so  now. 

If  we  suppose  it  is  left  to  our  discretion  what  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Bible  shall  be  preached  at  the  present  day,  and 
what  omitted,  or  in  what  manner  these  doctrines  and  precepts 
shall  be  explamed  and  inculcated ;  uid  .if  we  suppose  that  the 
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word  of  God  is  not  to  be  taken  as  our  standard  in  these  respects ; 
tiien  we  should  consider  ourselves  at  liberty,  to  omit  in  part,  or 
altogether,  the  perfect  obligation  of  man  to  obey  the  divine  law, 
Us  depravity  and  ruin,  the  necessity  of  divine  influence,  the 
sovereignty  of  God's  grace,  justification  by  faith,  the  duty  of 
obedience,  self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  any  other  doc- 
trine or  duty  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  if  we  should  not 
wholly  omit  them,  we  should  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  receive 
them,  and  exhibit  them  to  others,  in  a  very  different  light  &om 
that  in  which  the  Bible  exhibits  them.  And  where  should  we 
stop  ?  What  limits  could  be  set  to  our  deviation  from  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  word  of  Gbd  ? 


LETTER  III. 

Brethren  and  Fbibnds, 

Is  has  for  years  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me,  whether  my 
own  mode  of  preaching,  and  that  which  is  common  among  evan- 
gelical ministers,  is  sufficiently  Scriptural;  whether,  as  to  matter 
and  manner,  it  is  conformed,  as  much  as  it  should  be,  to  that 
inspired  book  which  we  profess  to  receive  as  our  perfect  and 
infallible  rule ;  whether  we  have  not  adopted  a  manner  of  think- 
ing and  of  preaching,  which  more  or  less  sets  aside  the  inspired 
volume ;  and  whether  in  this  way  we  do  not  dishonor  the  benevo- 
lent Author  of  revelation,  deprive  our  hearers  of  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  and  spend  time  and  labor  upon  that  which  profiteth 
not.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  a  serious  apprehension,  that 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  the  endless  variety  of  books  which 
have  been  written  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  which 
contain  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  error  with  truth,  the  number- 
less controversies  which  prevail  among  Christians,  and  the  want 
of  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  a  larger  measure 
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of  piety,  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  being  turned  aside  from  the 
eomplicitj  that  is  in  Christ."  This  apprehension  has  respected 
my  own  case  as  really  as  that  of  any  of  my  brethren  in  the  min* 
istry.  Now  if  there  is  the  least  danger  on  this  subject,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  be  aware  of  it.  For  a  small  mistake 
among  those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  may  be 
the  occason  of  great  mischief  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  gospel,  as  preached  by  its  min- 
isters at  different  times,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppress  our 
fears,  and  abstain  from  such  an  inquiry  as  I  propose.  Any  one 
who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  human  nature,  and  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church,  knows  full  well 
that  a  time  of  prosperity  is  a  time  of  special  danger.  The  same 
rain  and  sunshine  which  produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  wheat,  may 
contribute  also  to  an  uncommon  growth  of  tares.  What  season 
of  unusual  prosperity  has  the  church  ever  enjoyed,  which  has 
not,  through  the  corruption  of  man's  heart,  proved  a  season  of 
danger,  and  an  occasion  of  lamentable  evils  ?  In  proportion  then 
as  God  has  been  pleased  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  and  revive  his 
work,  and  to  give  enlargement  to  his  people ;  just  in  that  propor- 
tion have  we  cause  to  be  awake,  and  to  guard  against  the  designs 
of  our  enemy,  who  is  always  plottmg  against  the  church,  and  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  sees  us  lulled  to  sleep  by 
prosperity.  If  any  man  shall  look  abroad  upon  the  wonderful 
work  of  God  which  has  been  accomplished  in  our  country  by 
means  of  the  word  preached,  and  shall  hence  be  led  to  say,  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger  to  the  churchy  and  any  fears  respecting 
the  cause  of  Christy  are  all  out  of  place ;  that  man  has  to  learn 
a  most  important  lesson ;  and  the  sooner  he  applies  for  instructipn 
to  the  word  and  providence  of  God  the  better.  The  inspired 
writers  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  to  be  vigilant,  and  to 
exercise  a  godly  jealousy. 

Allow  me  then  to  proceed  with  my  design,  and  to  remark  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  obligation; — a  subject  very 
plain  and  simple  in  itself,  but  easily  perplexed  and  obscured.     My 
general  inquiry  is,  whether  this  subject  is  not  often  treated  in  a^ 
manner  which  ill  accords  with  our  infallible  standard. 
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What  then  is  the  doctrine  of  moral  cbUgation  f  Expressed  in 
the  simplest,  easiest  manner,  it  is  this :  We  are  in  duty  bound  to 
obey  the  divine  commands.  In  other  words,  we  ought  in  all  re- 
9pe€t%  to  conform  to  the  moral  law.  Or  thus,  it  is  just  and  right 
that  we  should  be  what  Chd  requires  us  to  be;  and  we  are  aUcH 
gether  inexcusable  if  we  fail  of  this. 

I  next  inquire,  what  proof  there  is  of  this  high  obligation? 
And  mj  answer  is,  that  it  is  so  evident  and  certain  that,  properly 
spealdng,  it  does  not  need  proof.  There  is  nothing  more  evident. 
Let  a  man's  heart  be  pure  from  sin,  his  conscience  awake  and 
active,  and  his  affections  holy ;  and  let  him,  in  this  state  of  mind, 
look  up,  and  see  the  glorious  character  of  (rod,  as  exhibited  in  the 
works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  and  then  let  him 
hear  Grod  announce  the  first  and  great  command :  '^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Would  that 
man  need  any  argument  to  prove  his  obligation  to  love  such  a  Be- 
ing ?  Do  the  angels  need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that  they 
ought  to  love  the  God  of  heaven  ?  And  when  a  sinner  is  renewed, 
and  has  a  clear  spiritual  discernment  and  purity  of  heart,  does  he 
need  to  have  it  proved^  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  love  and 
obev  Gt>d? 

These  remarks  disclose  an  important  princi}4e,  namely ;  that 
the  feeling  of  obligation  is  founded  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mind;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  moral  nature. 
And  this  is  only  saying,  that  God  has  made  us  moral  and  account- 
able creatures ;  that  he  has  so  formed  us,  that  we  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  law,  and  have  an  inward  consciousness  that  obedience 
is  our  duty,  and  that  disobedience  is  totally  wrong  and  worthy  of 
punishment.  Were  it  not  for  this  constitution  of  our  mind,  no  ar- 
gument could  ever  convince  us  that  we  are  under  any  obligation 
to  love  God ;  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  improvement  of  our 
faculties,  no  persuasion,  could  ever  give  us  s,  feeling  of  such  obli- 
gation. 

As  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  our  moral  obligation,  and  the 
vast  importance  of  acknowledging  and  feeling  it,  I  scarcely  havo 
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"Words  to  express  myself  so  strongly  as  I  wish.  That  we  are  moral 
and  accountable  beings  is,  in  my  view,  just  as  certain  as  our  exist- 
ence. And  our  eternal  interests  require,  that  we  should  have  a 
deep  impression  of  it.  Our  moral  agency  and  moral  obligation  is 
not  only  certain,  but  'perfect.  Of  course,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
our  character.  Our  being  holy  does  not  originate  our  obligation ; 
nor  does  our  being  sinful  destroy  it.  We  are  equally  under  law, 
and  equally  bound  to  obey  it,  whether  our  character  is  good  or 
bad.  The  propriety  of  our  being  placed  under  law,  and  our  obli- 
gation to  obey  it,  depends  upon  those  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties with  which  our  Creator  has  endued  us,  and  which  we  always 
continue  to  possess,  whatever  may  be  our  character,  or  our  exter- 
nal circumstances.  Those  who  are  to  the  last  degree  depraved, 
have  still  a  perfect  moral  agency.  It  is  indestructible.  We  can 
no  more  be  rid  of  it,  than  of  our  existence.  To  whom  did  God 
give  the  law  at  Sinai  ?  Of  whom  did  he  require  obedience  ?  Of 
perfectly  holy  beings  ?  No ;  but  of  those  who  were  sinful ;  for 
the  most  part,  of  those  who  were  entirely  sinful.  And  did  Moses, 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Ood,  ever  intimate  that  there  was  to  be 
any  abatement  of  the  high  demands  of  the  law  on  account  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man  ?  Did  the  prophets,  or  Christ,  or  the  apostles 
ever  intimate  such  a  thing  ?  The  fact  is,  no  messenger  of  Grod, 
either  under  the  former  or  the  latter  dispensation,  ever  gave  a 
single  divine  command  to  any  persons  who  were  without  sin. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  this.  All  whom  the  prophets,  and 
Christ,  and  the  apostles  addressed,  were  sinners.  And  yet  they 
required  them  to  love  (Jod  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  be  perfectiy 
and  unceasingly  holy.  It  was  certainly  just  and  right  that  men 
should  comply  vrith  these  requisitions.  In  other  words,  they  were 
under  obligation  to  love  Grod  and  obey  his  commands. 

This  is  always  made  evident  by  that  influence  of  the  Spirit 
"which  frees  the  minds  of  sinners  from  darkness  and  delusion,  and 
causes  them  to  know  divine  truth.  They  who  are  taught  of  the 
Spirit,  are  convinced  of  sin.  They  are  sensible  that  they  are  and 
nlways  have  been  under  perfect  obligation  to  love  and  obey  God, 
and  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  transgression.     They  acknowl- 
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edge  from  the  heart  that  the  law  is  good,  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  kept  it  constantly  and  perfectly ;  that  in  disobeying  the  law, 
fiiey  have  acted  a  most  unreasonable  and  wicked  part,  and  that 
fhey  really  deserre  the  punishment  which  the  law  denounces 
against  those  who  transgress.  All  this  sinners  feel  and  acknowl- 
edge, when  they  are  thoroughly  conyinced  of  sin,  and  judge  of 
things  according  to  truth.  One  who  is  only  in  part  convmced  of 
an,  feeb  and  acknowledges  this  in  part.  Hjs  conscience  is  dis- 
torbed,  but  not  fully  awakened.  He  is  so  blinded  by  his  selfish 
fiselings,  that  he  regards  the  very  depravity  which  renders  him  ill- 
deserving  in  the  sight  of  (rod,  as  ati  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  But 
ihorou^  conviction  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sweeps  away  all  these 
refuges,  and  brings  the  sinner,  ashamed  and  trembling,  to  smite 
upon  his  breast,  and  say,  Chd  be  merciful  to  me  a  tinner.  Those 
iriio  are  tiioughtless  and  quiet  in  sin  have  many  false  conceptions, 
which  can  never  be  removed,  except  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
Christ  promised  to  convince  the  world  of  an.  On  our  part,  if  we 
would  do  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  convince  men  of  sin,  we 
most  clearly  explam  to  them  the  commands  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  must  urge  them  to  immediate  and  constant  obedience, 
as  their  reasonable  service,  and  Hiat  which  God  absolutely  requires. 
We  must  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  this  by  all  Hie  motives 
suggested  by  the  word  of  God.  And  we  must  make  it  as  evident 
to  tJiem  as  possible,  that  the  delay  of  obedience  is  continued  re- 
bellion. If  they  excuse  themselves  because  they  are  depraved, 
and  say,  you  require  too  much ;  tell  them  that  you  only  convey 
Gbd's  message  to  them ;  that  you  require  only  what  he  requires ; 
that  their  complaints  are  agsdnst  him ;  that  their  controversy  is 
with  their  Maker.  Show  them  the  absurdity  and  presumption  of 
supposing  that  God  can  abate  anything  of  his  demands  upon  them, 
because  they  are  tinnera.  And  never  leave  them  to  think  that  the 
kmg  continuance  and  high  degree  of  their  sinfulness,  or  its  early 
date,  can  have  any  other  efiect  than  to  increase  their  guilt,  and  ren- 
der them  the  more  inexcusable.  Address  the  commands  of  God  to 
them  with  great  seriousness.  Show  them  that  you  connder  these 
oommaiids  perfectly  just ;  that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  incul- 
VOL.  V.  8 
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cate  obedience ;  that  yoa  regard  them  as  under  the  higheet  cod* 
ceivable  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  as  meriting  the  die^easure  of  God  for  fuling  to  do 
this.  In  a  word,  show  them  that  you  heartily  join  with  God,  and 
appijove  of  his  high  and  spiritual  commands  as  addreiied  to  tb^ 
nersy  and  of  the  sentence  <tf  condemnation  which  he  pronounces 
against  every  one  who  disobeys. 

As  to  the  proper  manner  of  exhibiting  and  mculcating  moral 
obligation,  we  are  to  derive  our  lessons  primarily  and  chiefly  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  to  look  much  more  than  we  have 
commonly  done  to  the  inspired  teachers,  as  our  models.  They 
cert^nly  had  true  practical  wisdom,  and  their  method  <^  teaching 
was  founded  on  just  views  of  Had  human  mind  and  diaracter,  and 
perfectiy  adi^ted  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  world.  We 
are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  sacred  writers,  as  a&rding  the 
best  examples  of  a  just  and  impressive  ek>quence, — an  eloquence 
suited  to  awaken  conscience,  and  move  all  the  springs  of  human 
action.  Now  we  should  act  very  inconsistently  with  ourselves,  if 
after  all  our  admiration  of  the  Bible  as  a  perfect  model  of  what  it 
eloquent  and  just  and  useful  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  we  efaoald 
not  be  careful  to  copy  it  I  earnestly  hope  that  tiie  extraordinary 
attention  which  is  now  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  theological 
students,  and  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  will  produce  happj 
results,  and  that  the  common  mode  of  preaching  will  become 
much  more  Scriptural  than  it  has  been.  And  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  growing  attention  to  the  Bible  in  our  Christian  conmranity, 
and  especially  sfiM)ng  the  young,  will  contribute  effectually  to  form 
such  a  taste,  that  no  preacher  can  be  acceptable  to  the  public^ 
unless  he  fiuthfully  conforms  to  the  infallible  standard.  Let  us 
then  seriously  and  patiently  inquire,  in  what  manner  the  momeo* 
tons  subject  of  our  moral  obMgation  is  treated  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  is,  tiiat  ttie  inspired  writers  do  not 
formally  assert,  nor  attempt  by  a  process  of  reasoning  to  prove^ 
our  obtigation  to  obey  the  divine  conunands,  but  assume  it  as  a 
well  known  and  acknowledged  fact.    In  this  they  are  fully  juati- 
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fied  ;  and  in  this  we  on^t,  certainly  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  imi- 
tate them ;  because  the  feeEng  of  obligation  originally  arises  not 
from  Ihe  force  of  arguments,  but  from  the  veiy  constitution  of  our 
nature,  and  always  exists  in  fifll  strength  when  the  mind  is  in  a 
ri^t  state,  and  has  the  proper  objects  in  yiew.  It  is  as  evidentiy 
proper,  that  a  religious  teacher  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
men  are  in  tsufst  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  divine  law,  as  it  is  for  a  teacher  of  optics  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  pupils  have  the  sense  of  seeing ;  or  for  a 
teacher  of  geometry,  that  his  pupils  have  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing. And  in  ordinary  cases,  why  should  it  be  thou^t  any 
more  necessary  in  moral  and  religious  discourse,  either  to  prove  or 
to  Msert  the  fact,  that  we  are  accountable  beings  and  under  obliga- 
6xm  to  obey  God,  than  in  philosophical  discourse  to  assert  and 
prove  that  we  are  endued  with  various  bodily  senses  and  intellect- 
ual fiumlties,  which  render  us  capable  of  observing  the  physical 
woild,  and  understandmg  philosophical  truth  ?  The  teacher  of 
Batnral  philosophy  says  nothing,  except  incidentally,  of  these 
tenses  and  faculties.  He  does  not  undertake  directiy  to  treat  of 
them,  and  has  no  need  to  do  it.  Indeed  he  does  not  consider  this 
to  be  witlun  his  province.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
what  we  are,  and  proceeds  immediately  to  teach  the  principles  of 
has  science.  The  same  with  the  mathematician.  Euclid  does 
not  be^  his  system  of  geometry  by  affirming  and  attempting  to 
prove,  that  we  have  eyes  to  see  his  diagrams,  and  a  mind  to 
understand  his  maxims  and  propositions.  Should  he  affirm  this 
and  labor  ever  so  long  to  prove  it,  he  would  make  it  no  more  evH 
dent  to  us  than  it  was  before.  He  has  therefore  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  give  his  maxims,  and  to  lay 
down  and  demonstrate  his  propositions. 

The  inspired  teachers  generally  act  on  the  same  principle.  It 
is  always  manifestly  implied  in  their  instructions,  that  we  possess 
tte  fiieulties  of  intelligent  and  accountable  agents.  But  where  do 
Aey  directly  a^m  this  ?  Wltere  do  they  produce  any  proof  of 
it?    Nowhere.    They  take  it  for  granted. 

In  order  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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inspired  teachers  proceed  in  regard  to  man's  moral  obligation,  let 
us  examine  some  of  the  great  occasions  on  which  truth  is  taugjht 
and  dutj  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  begm  with  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  Lord  descended 
upon  Mount  Sinai  amid  terrible  thunders  and  lightnings ;  and 
Moses  brought  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God,  and 
to  hear  his  words.  Now  what  did  God  say  to  them  ?  In  what 
manner  did  he  inculcate  their  duty  upon  them  ?  Did  he  begin  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  all  the  powers  and  faculties  necessary 
to  moral  agency ;  that  they  were  free,  and  accountable,  and  under 
obUgation  to  obey  ?  Nothing  of  this.  ^'  He  spake  all  these 
words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  iky  Qod  who  have  brought  thee  out 
qf  the  land  of  Egypt^  out  of  the  hmse  of  bondage.  Thou  shaU 
have  no  other  gods  b^ore  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image.  —  Thou  ahalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain.  —  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  -» 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ^^^  etc.  He  simply  gave  his  law » 
simply  announced  his  commands  to  the  people.  Their  being 
under  obligation  to  render  obedience  was  asserted  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  merely  giving  the  conunands.  No  proof  was  given,  as  H 
was  a  well  known  and  acknowledged  fact.  And  how  was  it  with 
Moses,  who  afterwards  labored  so  particularly,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence so  powerful  and  moving,  to  enforce  obedience  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  ?  We  have,  in  Deuteronomy,  an  account  of  his 
faithful  and  impressive  address  to  the  people,  containing  doctrines, 
precepts,  warnings,  threats,  exhortations,  and  a  recital  of  God's 
fSeivors,  and  of  their  sins,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  But  where 
is  the  passage  in  the  whole  book,  in  which  he  asserted  the  fact  of 
their  moral  agency,  or  gave  them  a  description  of  those  powers 
and  Acuities  which  constituted  them  moral  agents,  and  made  it 
just  and  proper  that  they  should  keep  God's  law,  and  be 
accountable  to  him  for  their  actions  ?  Let  us  peruse  and  re- 
peruse  this  remarkable  book,  till  we  are  imbued  with  its  contents. 
In  this  way  we  may  do  much  tow^h^ls  learning  the  art  of  plain, 
pungent,  affectionate,  powerful,  and  profitable  preaching.  And  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  make  the  supposition,  that  Moses  himself 
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were  now  here,  laboring  among  ne  as  a  religions  teacher,  and 
retaining  the  same  views  of  man's  obligation  and  man's  sinfulness, 
and  the  same  manner  of  setting  tibem  forth,  which  he  had  when 
he  addressed  the  children  of  Israel  after  they  had  spent  forty 
jears  in  tlie  wilderness.  Might  not  his  example  correct  some 
common  &altB  in  our  manner  of  preaching,  and  give  us  a  taste 
&r  greater  seriouEBness,  simplicity,  and  &ithfulnes8  ?  And  if  any 
of  ns,  with  our  present  habits,  should  stand  forth  and  preach  in 
his  presence ;  what  would  he  think  of  us  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 
dispensation,  as  well  as  the  old,  we  had  attained  to  no  higher 
exoellence  ?  Let  us  more  carefully  study  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy, and  mom  &ithfully  copy  the  model  of  sacred  eloquence  which 
iteontains. 

But  we  must  consider  other  occasions  on  which  truth  was  taught 
and  doty  inculcated. 

Lo(d£  then  at  the  instances  ui  which  the  pro^diets,  from  age  to 
age,  gave  instruction,  warning,  reproof,  and  exhortation.  Dwell 
upon  those  passages  in  their  writings,^where  they  undertook,  with 
the  greatest  particularity,  to  teach  men  their  duty  and  their  guilt, 
and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  Is  there  a  single  sentence 
which  shows,  that  they  ever  stopped  to  assert  and  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  agency,  or  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  moral 
oUigataon,  as  ministers  often  do  at  the  present  day  ?  Did  they 
not  always  assume  it  as  a  thing  too  evident  to  need  any  proof, 
that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  in  duty  bound  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Ood  ? 

Take  a  higher  example  still,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Look  at  the 
manner  of  his  teaching  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  Bead  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it.  Bead  his  parables ; 
his  conversations  with  his  disciples ;  his  addresses  to  unbelieverS| 
to  objectors,  to  cavillers.  Never  man  spake  as  he  spake.  He 
is  a  perfect  model.  Who  has  studied  this  model  as  much  as  he 
otts^t? 

Bead  also  the  addresses  of  Peter,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul,  in 
die  Aots.      Bead  the  ep»ties,  especially  the  Epistie  to  the 

8* 
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Romans,  in  a  part  of  which  the  Apostle  undertook  to  reason  nitb 
those  who  made  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  an  occasioQ 
to  excuse  and  justify  themselves  in  sin.  Where  do  any  of  these 
infallible  teachers  undertake  to  prove  by  metaphysical  reasoning?, 
where  do  they  even  assert,  that  those,  to  whom  they  gave  instruc- 
tion, were  endued  with  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  and  that  it 
was  just  and  reasonable  they  should  be  under  law  ?  What  reason 
have  we  to  suppose,  from  what  appears  in  holy  writ,  that  they 
ever  deemed  it  necessary  or  proper  to  assert  and  prove  this? 
That  man  is  in  iBct  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  and  a  proper 
subject  of  law,  is  a  truth  perfectly  plam  and  certain;  and  no 
affirmation  or  argument  can  make  it  more  so.  If  a  man  has  lost 
his  natural  consciousness  of  being  a  moral  and  accountable  agent, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  convincing  him  by  philosophical  reason- 
ing. The  degradation  of  his  mind  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
reasonmg  cannot  remove  it.  To  one  who  is  free  from  this  mental 
degradation,  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation  can- 
not be  at  all  necessary.  To  pursue  such  an  inquiry  in  any  case 
is  not  the  province  of  the^preacher,  but  of  the  metaphysician. 
Yet  while  it  is  evident  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  make  it 
their  practice  to  prove  or  even  to  assert  the  fact,  that  we  are 
moral  agents,  any  more  than  they  assert  and  prove  that  we  have 
souls ;  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  this  fact. 
Whenever  they  address  men,  they  address  them  as  moral  and 
accountable  beings,  and  as  under  immutable  obligations  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.  And  it  is  an  object  at  which  they  con- 
stantly aim,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men  a  proper  sense  of  this 
obligation.  But  by  what  means  do  they  attempt  to  do  this  ?  Not, 
I  repeat  it,  by  asserting  our  moral  agency ;  or  by  exhibiting  the 
grounds  of  our  obligation ;  (a  business  appropriate  to  the  science 
of  metaphysics,  or  mental  philosophy ;)  but  by  holding  up  plam, 
obvious,  certain  truth ;  and  this  they  do  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion.  A  few  instances  will  show 
something  of  the  Scriptural  manner  of  awakening  men  to  a  sense 
of  moral  obligation. 

Take  then  the  case  of  David,  when  visited  by  the  Prophet 
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Nathan.  David  had  committed  an  offence  agsunst  (jod,  and 
greatly  injured  a  faithful  servant.  But  his  conscience  was  stupe- 
fied, and  he  had  no  proper  feeling  of  the  obligation  which  he  had 
violated.  Nathan  said  not  a  word  about  conscience,  or  moral 
sense,  or  the  grounds  of  moral  agency;  but  he  stated  a  case. 
There  were  two  men,  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man 
bad  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds ;  and  the  poor  man  had 
nothing  but  one  little  ewe  lamb.  And  the  rich  man  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flocks  to  dress  for  a  traveller,  but  took  the  poor  man's 
lamb.  David,  looking  at  this  deed  as  committed  by  another,  and 
having  his  judgment  thus  freed  from  the  bias  of  self-love,  instantly 
pronounced  the  man  who  had  done  it  worthy  of  death.  Nathan 
then  charged  the  deed  upon  David.  ''  Thou  art  the  man."  Da- 
vid's consdence  was  roused ;  and  with  a  penitent  heart  he  said, 
''  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 

Jesus,  with  consummate  skill,  made  use  of  the  same  principle  in 
his  parables.  Always  fixing  upon  the  particular  truth  which 
was  appropriate  to  the  case,  he  presented  it  to  view  with  great 
clearness,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  adapted  to  guard  against  the 
blinding  influence  of  passion,  to  suppress  the  disposition  of  men 
to  self-justification,  thoroughly  to  awaken  their  consciences,  and 
to  induce  them  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon  themselves.  There 
is  no  part  of  Scripture,  from  which  we  can  derive  more  useful  les- 
sons as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting  the  truths  of  religion  in 
public  and  in  private,  than  the  parables  of  Christ.  Let  us  study 
them  again  and  again,  and  with  increasing  interest,  for  this  very 
purpose. 

When  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  did 
not  go  about  to  prove  to  them  that  tiiey  were  moral  and  account- 
able beings,  but  by  a  proper  exhibition  of  those  truths  which  were 
specially  applicable  to  their  case,  and  suited  to  awaken  their  moral 
faculties,  made  them  feel  that  they  were  moral  and  accountable. 
He  charged  them  with  crucifying  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  Grod 
had  made  both  Lord  and  Christ.  His  discourse  brought  things  to 
view  which  affected  their  consciences  and  their  hearts,  and  led 
them  to  say,  ^'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
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See  how  the  Apostle  Paul  labors  to  awaken  in  the  unbelieving 
and  self'^righteooe  Jews  a  sense  of  their  violated  obligations  and 
their  ill-desert.  Instead  of  declaring  to  them  that  they  have  a 
oonscience,  he  declares  those  jdain  and  pungent  troths  which  9X9 
suited  to  rouse  conscience  from  its  slumbers.  Instead  of  telling 
them  that  they  are  intelligent  moral  agents,  he  endeavors  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  mnners  tvithout  excuu.  And  what 
eonaderations  does  he  address  to  them  fiyr  this  purpose  ?  They 
are  considerations  adapted,  not  to  an  abstract  intellect,  but  to  the 
Oonscience  and  the  heart.  He  says :  ^^  Therefore  thou  art  uiex- 
onsable,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  judgest :  for  wherein 
tbou  judgest  another,  thou  oondemnest  thyself;  for  thou  that 
judgest  doest  the  same  things.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judg- 
ment of  Qod  IB  according  to  truth  against  them  who  commit  sudi 
things.  And  thinkest  thou  this,  0  man,  that  judgest  them  who 
do  such  things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  ehalt  escape  ihe 
judgment  of  God  ?  Or  desfHsest  thou  the  riches  of  his  good^ 
ness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering;  not  knowmg  that 
the  goodness  of  Gh>d  leadeth  thee  to  repentance?  But  after 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  Qoi ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.'' 
-— ^^  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and 
makest  thy  boast  of  Grod,  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the 
things  which  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law^ 
and  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a 
light  to  them  who  are  in  darkness,  etc.  Thou  therefore  who 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest 
a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  Thou  that  sayest,  a  man 
should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  -^  Thou 
that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishoi^ 
(mst  thou  God  ?  " 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  plam,  skilful,  impressive  man- 
ner, in  which  Paul  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Numerous 
otiier  instances,  equally  striking,  might  easily  be  produced. 

Go  through  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find  it  a  general  fiiCt, 
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tbat  fhofle  teadien  who  were  endued  with  wisdom  fix>m  aboTO, 
labored  to  impreas  Ibe  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tion as  moral  agents,  not  by  asserting  the  fact  of  their  moral 
agency,  nor  by  discoursmg  on  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  bat 
by  hdding  forth  and  applying  those  momentous  truths,  which  were 
adapted  to  awaken  their  moral  &culties,  to  conyince  them  of  sn, 
and  lead  them  to  repentance. 

Now,  brethren,  what  better  can  we  do,  than  to  make  ourselyea 
fimiUar  with  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  prophets  and 
apostles  treated  this  momentous  subject,  and  to  regard  them  as 
oar  models?  Who  is  able  to  make  improvements  upon  iiie 
honest,  affectionate,  and  faithful  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers  ? 
Happy  shall  we  be  if ,  by  all  our  efforts,  we  come  up  half  way 
to  this  exalted  and  perfect  standard.  Let  us  study  Ihe  sacred 
Yolume  with  more  intenseness  of  thought,  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  prayer ;  so  that  we  may  have  our  habit  of  thinking,  reasoning, 
and  feeling,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  formed  on  this  divine 
model. 

We  come  then  to  these  results.  The  general  and  important 
fiM^t,  that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  under  perfect  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law,  is  so  evident  and  certain,  that  it  needs  no 
proof,  and  may  properly  be  taken  for  granted  by  Christian  preach- 
ers. Still,  in  consequence  of  the  great  spiritual  blindness  and 
stupidity  which  sin  has  brought  upon  the  minds  of  men,  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  awaken  them  to  a  lively  perception  of  their 
moral  existence,  and  their  high  moral  obligations.  But  what  is  the 
best  manner  of  doing  this  ?  The  inspired  teachers  labor  to  do  it, 
not  by  directiy  asserting  and  proving  that  we  have  a  moral  nature, 
(which  would  be  like  asserting  and  proving  to  men  whom  yoa 
invite  to  see  a  picture  or  a  landscape,  that  they  have  eyes,  and 
are  able  to  see ;  or  to  men  whom  you  invite  to  a  concert  of  muao, 
that  they  have  ears  to  hear ;)  but  they  labor  to  do  it  by  a  dear 
exhibition  of  the  most  important  objects,  —  by  an  earnest  and 
&ithful  declaration  of  the  most  plain,  sacred,  and  moving  truths* 
Let  us  pursue  the  same  object  in  the  same  way,  honoring  the 
inspired  volume,  diligentiy  following  our  infallible  guide,  and  faith- 
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foUj  preaching  God's  holy  law  and  the  gospel  of  Ohriat,  ao  that 
our  hearers  may  never  have  cause  to  complain,  that  when  they 
come  as  poor,  perishing  sinners,  hungering  finr  the  bread  of  life, 
tiiiey  are  treated  with  a  dry  dissertati<Mi  on  the  philoso{diy  of  the 
lawy  or  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel. 


HoTB.— As  the  lenutining  Letten  in  diis  serial  relate  to  tnljeeti  wfaidi  hare 
been  particalAriy  considered  in  a  preyioos  part  of  this  poblioation,  they  are  here 
OBiittedt 
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NUMBER    I. 

IbNTAL    ACTS    TO    BE    CLASSIFIED,   AND    BEFEBRED    TO   MENTAL 

FACULTIES.    Use  of  the  words  will,  volition,  affection, 

AND  VOLUNTARY. 

In  ibis  series  of  Essays  on  the  PMo9ophy  of  the  Mmd^  it  is 
fiur  from  my  design  to  bring  forward  the  whole  range  of  topics 
commonly  treated  in  systems  of  mental  philosophy.  My  design  is 
to  attend  specially  to  those  parts  of  the  general  subject,  which 
have  nsoally  received  a  less  degree  of  attention  than  they  seem  to 
deserve ;  —  to  those  parts  also  which  are  attended  with  uncommon 
£fficulties ;  —  and  most  of  aD  to  those,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  moral  and  theolo^cal  subjects.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  free  every  subject  which  comes  under  discussion,  from  an 
indefinite  and  vague  phraseology,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear  and 
satifl&ctory  light ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  my  honest  endeavors  shall 
atail,  to  promote  a  just  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  particu- 
laiiy  among  young  ministers  and  theolo^cal  students. 

•  Fbnil  pokUtlMi  in  th*  literarf  and  Theolagicsl  Reyiew,  1834. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  the  knowledge  and  scientific 
description  of  man^  considered  as  intelligent  and  moral.  A  care^ 
fbl  attention  to  this  point  will  frequently  be  of  use  in  preserving 
US  from  confufflon  and  mistake.  Suppose  we  are  perplexed  in  our 
inquiries  respecting  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  intellectual 
or  moTslfticuUies;  the  perplexity  may  often  be  removed  by  shift- 
ing our  language  and  our  mode  of  investigation,  and  making  our 
inquiries  relate  to  man  Jdmself,  or  to  his  mind^  which  is  indeed 
Jdmselfj  considered  as  intelligent  and  moral.  The  question  in  the 
more  proper  and  exact  form,  is  not,  how  does  such  and  such  a 
faculty  act ;  but  how  does  man  act ;  or  how  does  the  mind  act  ? 
What  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  so  many  different 
agents.  There  is  only  one  agent,  the  mind.  And  when  it  k 
said,  there  are  different  intellectual  and  moral  powers  or  faculties 
in  the  mind,  the  meanmg  is,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  ixk  different 
ways,  and  so  makes  it  manifest  that  it  has  power  to  act  thus.  It 
is  in  this  way,  that  wo  come  to  consider  the  mind  as  pos- 
sessed of  different  powers  or  faculties.  But  this  point  is  of  radt- 
oal  importance  in  mental  science,  and  must  be  treated  more  at 
large. 

To  every  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  subject,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  we  are  led  to  attribute  different  faculties  to  the 
mind,  from  the  different  classes  of  mental  operations  of  which  we 
are  conscious.  We  perceive  that  certain  acts  of  the  mind  have, 
in  some  respect,  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  resemblance 
may  be  greater  or  less.  For  example ;  my  mind  recalls  what  is 
past.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  I  was  acquainted  with  last  year,  or 
many  years  ago.  The  things  recollected  may,  as  to  their  own 
nature,  and  as  to  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  took 
place,  be  different ;  and  the  acts  of  the  mind  relative  to  them  may 
in  various  respects  be  different,  —  may  be  strong  or  weak,  pleas- 
ant or  pdnful.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  are  alike.  TAey 
relate  to  what  is  past.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resem- 
blance, this  common  relation,  I  ^ve  them  a  common  name,  recol- 
lection. Tt)  express  each  of  these  acts,  I  say,  I  recollect^  I 
remember.    The  word  relates  to  them  all  equally  in  that  particu- 
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hr  respect  in  which  thej  are  alike.  The  difference  which  exists 
imong  these  acts  of  the  mind  in  other  respects,  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  other  wajs.  This  word,  recollection,  or  remembrance, 
expresses  these  mental  acts  cmlj  in  that  <xie  respect,  in  which 
tbej  have  a  ooomion  resemblaaae.  After  thns  classifying  these 
mental  acts,  which  I  denote  by  the  word  recoUeetian,  I  take  one 
step  more ;  that  is,  I  attribute  them  to  a  particular  faovJJby  of  tie 
mind;  or  I  refer  them  to  my  mindj  as  posseninff  a  power  or 
faeuUjf  to  perform  them.  In  other  words,  I  refer  them  to  mj 
mindy  whidi  I  find  to  be  so  constituted,  or  to  have  such  power, 
that  it  pats  forth  acts  of  recollection.  To  this  power  or  fiaculty  I 
ffve  the  name  of  memory ;  still  ascribing  the  power  and  all  its 
aets  to  m^edf.  I  say,  I  have  the  power  or  faculty  to  recollect. 
And  as  I  find  that  I  perform  acts  of  recollection  permanently^  I 
qpeak  of  tiiis  &culty  as  permanent,  and  regard  it  as  an  essential 
Ihttribute  of  my  mind,  and  of  other  minds  like  my  own.  ^ 

I  shall  give  one  more  example  of  this  process  in  classifying  our 
mental  acts.  I  am  conscious  of  certain  actings  or  feelings  of  my 
mind  towards  others,  which  I  call  affectione;  and  I  give  this  gen- 
eral name  to  them,  whether  they  have  the  nature  of  attachment, 
or  aversion,  and  to  whatever  objects  they  relate.  I  do  this, 
because,  how  different  soever  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  feeUngs  of  the  mind  or  heart 
towards  particular  objects.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resem- 
blance, I  give  them  a  commcm  name,  affectione  or  emotions.  And 
regarding  myself  as  the  agent,  I  ascribe  to  myself  a  power  to 
exercise  these  affections.  Or,  if  I  regard  myself  as  the  subject 
of  them,  I  consider  myself  as  capable  or  eusceptible  of  them.  In 
4iis  way  I  come  to  speak  of  myself  as  having  a  power ^faeuUy^ 
er  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  affections.  And  the  word  affee- 
tian^  which  generally  denotes  the  emotion  of  the  mind,  may  be 
used,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  to  denote  also  the  mental  facuUy. 
But  this  &culty  has  more  frequently  been  called  the  mU,  or 
heart. 

But  the  objects  of  science  and  the  purposes  of  life  cannot  be 
aocomfdishedy  without  making  other  and  more  particular  classifica- 
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lions  of  those  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  called  affecticnt. 
If  we  should  stop  with  a  clasfflfication  so  general  as  this ;  how 
could  we  intelligibly  point  out  the  various  kinds  of  emotions 
included  in  this  large  class  ?  In  what  way  could  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion,  and  other 
feelings  which  differ  from  each  other  ?  While  conscious  of  a  greal 
difference,  we  should  have  no  word  to  express  it,  but  diould  be 
obliged  to  give  all  our  affections  the  same  name. 

There  is,  then,  an  obvious  necessity  of  making  a  more  particu- 
lar classification  of  these  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  having  words 
appropriated  to  each  of  the  classes.  This  brings  us  to  the  difier- 
ent  hinds  or  species,  included  under  the  general  head  above  given. 
The  process  here  is  the  same  as  in  forming  the  general  class. 
We  notice  those  emotions  which  imply  attachment  to  an  object, 
or  complacency  in  it;  and  with  reference  to  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, we  call  them  love.  We  notice  other  emotions  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  call  them  dislike  or  hatred. 

But  we  have  occaaon  to  go  still  further.  Even  those  afiections 
which  are  included  under  the  name  of  love,  are  found  to  dififer, 
in  some  important  respects,  from  each  other.  If  then  we  would 
be  exact  and  definite  in  our  discourse,  and  express  just  what  we 
mean,  we  must  make  still  more  particular  classifications.  There 
is  a  set  of  feelings,  called  love,  which  2im  at  the  welfare  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  without  regard  to  their  moral  character.  To  this 
set  of  feelings  we  give  the  name  of  benevolence.  There  is  another 
class  of  feelings,  which  directly  relate  to  the  character  of  their 
object,  and  imply  delight  in  it.  These  we  call  complacency.  Some 
of  the  affections  have  such  a  relation  to  moral  objects,  as  Ood, 
his  law,  and  his  gdvemment,  that  we  may  properly  call  them 
moral  or  reliyious  affections,  —  retaining  the  general  term,  and 
marking  the  class  by  a  particular  epithet.  Or  we  may  include 
tiiem  under  a  name  which  is  more  common  in  religious  discourse, 
and  call  them  piety  or  holiness.  Again ;  affections  arise  in  our 
minds  towards  our  natural  relations ;  and  these  we  call  nattiral 
affections.  These  again  we  divide  into  parental,  filial,  and  con- 
jugal affections ;  and  of  the  parental  we  make  two  classes,  the 
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paternal  and  maternal.  Affections  which  regard  Tnoney  as  their 
object,  we  denominate  avarice  ;  those  which  regard  honor  or  pro- 
mofum  as  their  object,  we  denominate  ambition ;  and  those  which 
regard  the  welfare  of  our  country  as  their  object,  patrioium. 
On  the  same  principles  we  form  various  other  classes  of  affections. 
I  have  g^ven  these  examples  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
we  proceed  in  classifying  the  mental  operations,  in  giving  names 
to  the  different  classes,  in  referring  them  to  the  mind  as  the  agent, 
and  in  ascribing  to  that  agent  a  power  or  &cultj  adapted  to  such 
operations. 

•  After  proceeding  thus  far  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
we  can  very  readily  detect  the  fallacy  of  what  certain  writers 
advance ;  namely,  that  the  mind  must  have  just  so  many  faculties, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less.  They  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  say,  the  vegetable  world  must  have  just  so  many 
lands  of  vegetables,  and  the  mineral  world,  just  so  many  kinds  of 
minerals ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less ;  and  that 
air  and  water  must  have  just  so  many  powers,  principles,  or 
elements,  and  that  these  powers  or  elements  cannot  be  either 
more  or  less.  But  who  asserts  anything  like  this  in  the  physical 
sciences  ?  Further  improvement  in  these  sciences  has  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  classifications  formeriy  made,  should  be  mul- 
tiplied. If  any  important  facts  are  newly  discovered,  they  must 
have  a  name.  In  some  cases  it  may  be,  that  certain  facts  or 
relations  of  facts  have  been  observed,  but  have  not  been  deemed 
of  such  consequence,  as  to  require  a  particular  and  discriminating 
word  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning  correctiy,  and  guarding  against  mistake,  that  those  facts 
or  relations  should  be  carefully  noticed,  and  marked  with  an  appro- 
priate word.  In  other  cases,  things  heretofore  classed  together 
and  denoted  by  a  common  term,  may,  in  some  important  respects, 
be  dissimilar ;  and  this  dissimilarity  may  lead  to  a  new  classifi- 
cation, which  win  of  course  be  marked  by  a  new  name.  And  a 
further  investigation  of  the  subject  may  show  that  a  still  further 
elassificatioB  is  called  for,  in  order  that  our  language  may  be 
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perfectly  definite,  and  our  reasoning  freed  from  aD  uncertainty 
and  confusion. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  eminently 
true  of  the  mind.     Let  any  one  begin  by  noticing  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  have  a  common  resemblance  ;  call  them  thoughUj 
or  ideas^  and  refer  them  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  he  de- 
nominates understanding  or  intellect.     Let  him  proceed  to  another 
large  class,  which  he  calls  emotions^  fedingSy  volitions^  etc.  and 
refer  them,  if  he  pleases,  to  a  power  of  the  mmd,  to  which  he 
gives  the  general  name  of  uriU.   Let  him  comprehend  all  the  mental 
operations  in  these  two  classes,  and  refer  them  to  the  understand^ 
ing  and  urilly  as  the  all-comprehensive  powers  of  the  nund.     But 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  find  this  classification  far  too 
general  for  the  purposes  of  science,  or  even  of  common  discourse* 
The  operations  or  states  of  the  mind  are  so  various,  that  he  cannot 
sufficiently  designate  them  by  these  general  terms ;  and  of  course^ 
he  will  have  occasion  to  form  various  subordinate  classes,  and  to 
distinguish  them  by  particular  terms.     This  process  of  classifying 
ought  to  proceed  just  as  far  as  we  discover  new  and  more  parta- 
cular  relations  and  differences  of  mental  phenomena,  and  have 
occa»on  accurately  to  express  them,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
science  or  of  common  life.     And  the  number  of  classes  formed 
will,  of  necessity,  be  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the  advances  we 
make  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mind.     Accordingly,  we  are 
never  authorized  to  affirm,  that  the  classification  of  mental  opera- 
tions has  proceeded  to  its  utmost  limits.     Suppose  we  discover 
some  new  relations  of  our  mental  acts ;  or  suppose  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  certain  relations, 
which  have  before  been  known,  though  but  slightly  considered. 
Either  of  these  circumstances  will  lead  us  to  form  a  new  class 
of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  refer  that  class  to  a  power  of  the 
mind,  designated  by  a  new  name. 

It  should,  then,  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  classes  which  we  form 
of  mental  acts,  and  the  mental  faculties  to  which  we  refer  them^ 
are  to  be  multiplied  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  oar 
knowledge,  and  as  convenience  requires.  No  other  limits  can  be 
set  to  classification. 
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Bat  in  what  way  can  the  ftirther  claflsification  which  is  found 
necessaiy,  and  which  we  have  actually  made  in  our  own  thoughts, 
be  meet  conveniently  marked  ?  In  regard  to  this,  diflferent  meth- 
ods may  be  pursued,  first;  a  new  word  may  be  coined,  to 
designate  the  new  class.  But  this  is  firequently  found  inconve- 
nient Secondly ;  a  word  which  has  been  applied  to  other  subjects 
in  a  sense  somewhat  analogous,  may  be  applied  to  the  new  class 
of  mental  phenomena,  and  when  thus  applied,  may  have  a  peculiar, 
technical,  or  scientific  sense.  This  is  very  common,  and  no  one 
considers  it  liable  to  objections.  Thirdly ;  in  case  two  words  have 
heretofore  been  used  to  denote  a  larger  and  more  general  class 
of  mental  acts ;  one  of  the  more  particular  classes  formed,  may 
be  denoted  by  one  of  those  words,  and  the  other  class  by  the 
other. 

This  last  mode,  or  something  like  it,  may  be  adopted,  and  haa 
actually  been  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  words  affection  and  volition. 
Heretofore,  these  words  were  frequently  used  as  nearly  synony- 
BKHis.     And  they  are  still  used  so  by  some  writers.     According 
to  this,  all  the  affections  are  acts  of  the  mU,  i.  e.  volitions  ;  and 
all  the  volitions  are  affections.     Here  the  will  is  regarded  as  the  * 
general  faculty,  to  which  ail  the  feelings,  emotions,  dispositions, 
and  determinations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.     And  all  these 
feelings,  emotions,  etc.  are  sometimes  called  voluntary ;  by  which 
I  suppose  may  be  meant,  that  they  are  acts  of  the  vnll^  taken  in 
the  sense  above  mentioned.     Now  the  practice  of  using  the  words 
ejection  and  volition  in  so  indeterminate  a  sense,  has  occasioned 
much  needless  obscurity  and  dispute.     The  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  acts  of  the  mind  which  have  been  thus  comprehended  un- 
der one  class,  and  referred  to  one  general  faculty,  are,  in  some 
important  respects,  different  from  each  other.     And  disregarding 
this  difference  has  often  rendered  language  exceedingly  vague, 
where  it  should  be  perfectly  definite.     This  evil  has  been  more  or 
lees  felt  by  thinking  men  generally.     And  something  has  been 
done  to  remove  it,  even  in  common  discourse.     An  attempt  has 
been  extensively  made,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  divide 
this  large  set  of  mental  acts  into  two  classes,  and  to  appropriate 

4^ 
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the  word  volition  to  one  class,  and  affection^  emotioHy  or  feeling^ 
to  the  other.  Locke  made  tiiis  distmction  expresrij,  and  took 
pains  to  illustrate  it.  He  spoke  of  it,  however,  not  as  a  new  dis- 
tinction, but  as  one  which  was  well  understood.  He  says,*  **  We 
most  remember  that  volition  or  tvilUng  is  an  act  of  the  mind 
directing  its  thoughts  to  the  production  of  any  action,  and  thereby 
exerting  its  power  to  produce  it."  Again ;  "  Volition  being  a 
very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will 
better  find  it,  by  rdBecting  on  his  own  mind^  and  observing  what 
it  does  when  it  ttiUsy  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds 
whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  misled  by 
expresfflons  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between 
l)ie  unH  and  sevet^  acts  of  the  mind  tbat  are  quite  distinct  fiom 
it,  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  I  find  the  will  often  con- 
founded with  several  of  the  afiections,  especially  cfemre,  and  one 
put  for  the  other ;  and  that  by  men  who  would  not  willingly  be 
thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not 
to  have  Writ  very  clearly  about  them.  Thiii  I  imagine  has  be^ 
no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and 
tiierefore  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  shall 
turn  his  thoughts  inward  upon  his  mind  when  he  toillsj  shall  see 
that  the  mU  or  power  of  volition^  is  conversant  about  nothing  but 
that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby,  barely  b^  A 
thought,  the  mind  endeavors  to  give  rise,  continuation  or  stop  to 
any  particular  action  which  it  takes  to  he  in  its  power  ^  Again ; 
"  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or 
end,  several  actions  of  our  mind,  or  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely 
by  a  thought  of  the  mind,  ordering  or  as  it  were  commanding  the 
doing  or  not  doing  of  such  or  such  a  ^particular  action.  This 
power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of 
any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa,  in  any  particular 
instance,  is  th^t  which  we  call  the  will.  The  actud  exercise  of 
that  power  by  directing  any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance, 
is  what  we  call  volition,  or  wiUing.**    And  Locke  speaks  of  that 

*  Essay  on  the  Undentanding,  Book  iL  ch.  21. 
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ac&>D,  and  tiiat  forbearttioe  of  an  action,  which  is  consequent 
to  such  order  of  the  mind,  as  volmdary  ;  and  of  that  which  takes 
^e^  witboilt  such  an  order,  as  involuntary. 

Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  says: 
^*  Simple  Yolitiq[^  is  that  sti^  of  miiid  which  immediately  precedes 
actKm.  We  wih  a  certain  act,  and  tbe  act  follows,  unless  it  be 
prersnted  by  external  restktdnt,  or  by  physical  inability  to  perform 
it''  And  he  represents  volitions  as  arising  out  of  the  ifections 
led  desires. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  seems  now  to  be  generally  made, 
especiaUy  when  the  object  of  discourse  requires  philosophical 
accuracy,  tt  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  Ihere  is  a  class  of 
mental  acts,  which  answer  to  thie  above  description  of  volitions  ; 
and  ttiat  there  are  other  mental  acts  which  answer  to  the  sense 
aow  commonly  g^ven  to  the  word  affections  or  emotions^  but  do  not 
agree  to  this  description  of  volitions.  So  that  there  is  a  real 
iMndation  for  making  two  classes  of  these  mental  operations. 
And  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  two  classes  formed,  and  desig- 
aated  by  distinct  and  appropriate  terms,  or  we  canliot  express 
Ofurselves  dearly  and  definitely.  We  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  those  particular  acts  of  the  mind  which  Locke,  Aber^ 
crombie,  and  others,  call  volitions.  Now  suppose  we  call  them 
affections;  or  suppose  we  call  them  volitions^ — still  using  the 
word  in  tiie  same  sense  with  affections.  How  can  we  make  our- 
selves to  be  understood,  tmless  we  go  into  a  further  explanation, 
and  say  we  mean  that  class  of  affections  or  volitions  which  imme- 
diately precede  particular  mental  or  bodily  actions,  and  which  not 
enly  precede  them,  but  ordinarily  produce  them?  Now  if  we 
would  consult  convenience  or  correctness  in  our  language,  we 
must  have  some  word  appropriated  to  a  class  of  mental  acts,  so 
numerous  and  important,  and  so  distinguishable  from  others. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  intol- 
erable necessity  of  giving  a  particular  description  of  those  mental 
acts,  whenever  we  speak  of  them,  or  a  particular  explanation  of 
the  word  by  which  we  denote  them ;  —  a  necessity  which  will 
always  lie  upon  us,  unless  those  mental  acts  which  are  so  clearly 
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distinguishable  from  others,  are  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  pointed  out  by  a  distinct  word. 

But  by  what  word  may  this  particular  class  of  mental  acts  be 
most  convenientiy  designated  7 

I  have  touched  upon  this  question  in  previous  remarks.  And 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer,  considering  that  so 
much  has  already  been  done  to  settie  the  point,  both  by  a  prevful- 
ing  usage,  and  by  the  authority  of  distinguished  writers.  The 
mental  acts  here  referred  to,  may  be  called,  and  usually  are 
called,  voUtianSj  or  determinations  of  the  unU  ;  while  other  men- 
tal acts  formerly  included,  and  by  some  still  included  under  that 
name,  may  be  called,  and  more  commonly  are  called,  affectianSy 
feelingBy  or  emotions.  To  appropriate  one  of  these  words,  that 
is,  volitions^  to  one  of  these  kinds  of  mental  acts,  and  the  other 
words  to  the  other  kind,  is  much  more  convenient,  and  much  more 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  other  similar 
cases,  than  to  invent  a  new  word  either  for  one  or  the  other  kind 
of  mental  acts.  And  it  certainly  makes  the  distinction  much 
more  plain  and  striking,  than  to  apply  the  word  volitions  to  both 
classes  of  mental  operations,  and  then  to  go  about  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  volitions  by  such  epithets,  as  immanent  and  ema- 
nenty  or  by  any  other  epithets.  As  there  is  so  obvious  and 
important  a  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  mental  acts  ;  the 
difference  should,  if  practicable,  be  marked  by  different  names, 
rather  than  by  different  adjectives  applied  to  the  same  name.  If 
we  use  the  word  volitionj  as  Locke  and  Abercrombie  do,  and  in 
conformity  with  prevailing  usage  at  the  present  day ;  we  denote 
the  species  of  action  intended,  at  once  and  very  clearly,  and  then 
refer  it  to  the  will^  8s  the  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  concerned 
in  it.  But  if  we  call  both  these  classes  of  mental  acts,  volitions^ 
or  acts  of  the  wiUy  we  shall  be  obliged  to  distinguish  the  particu- 
lar class  intended,  by  such  a  hard  and  cumbersome  phraseology, 
as  emanent  volitions^  imperative  volitions^  executive  acts  of  the  unUy 
etc.  This  might  be  tolerated,  were  there  no  other  way.  But  as 
there  is  another  way,  and  one  perfectiy  convenient,  and  as  custom 
has  already  done  so  much  in  favor  of  it ;  why  should  we  not 
adopt  it  ? 
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The  ill  conseqnettces  of  tieglecting  to  make  the  distinction  aboTe 
mentioned,  are  vet^  obvious.  Some  things  are  true  of  those  men- 
tal acts  that  I  would  call  volitions,  which  are  not  true  of  those  that 
I  would  call  affectioni ;  and  some  things  are  tme  of  the  affec- 
tions, which  are  not  tme  of  the  volitions.  Suppose  now  I  affirm 
one  of  these  things  of  volitions,  using  the  word  in  the  large  sense, 
as  comprehending  affections.  Ton  see  tiie  matter  is  left  in  doubt. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  affirmation  depends  entirely  on  tibe 
defimtion  which  I  shall  give  to  the  word  voUtions.  Take  an  illus- 
tration. Suppose  I  say,  animals  eat  fi/tdi.  The  affinnation  k 
tme  of  some  animals,  but  not  of  others.  To  make  the  affirma- 
tion completely  true,  I  must  specify  the  animids  that  are  camivoiv 
ens,  and  then  confine  the  affirmation  to  them.  Without  thiti, 
whatever  my  meaning  may  be,  my  language  is  loose  and  vague. 
In  like  manner,  I  may  assert  a  thing  of  voKtianSy  taken  in  t^e 
large,  indeterminate  sense ;  but  after  I  have  made  the  assertion,  I 
diall  be  obliged  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  voUUanSj  before 
any  one  can  judge  whether  the  assertion  is  tame  or  false. 

As  an  objection  to  the  views  above  expressed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  inspired  writers  use  the  words,  tmll,  choose,  etc.  in  a 
large,  general  sense,  and  that  we  may  do  the  same^  In  reply  to 
this,  I  remark,  first,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  often  requires 
explanation,  and  that  the  explanation  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is 
made  in  plain  definite  language.  Secondly ;  I  remark,  that  the 
inspired  vrriters  never  intended  to  teach  moral  truth  in  a  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  manner.  When  we  undertake  to  treat 
of  moral  truth  in  this  manner,  we  are  no  more  obliged  to  confine 
ourselves  to  Scripture  language,  than  astronomers  are  when  they 
discourse  scientifically  of  ^e  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  inspired  writers  aimed  to  convey  their  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  times  when  they  wrote.  Our  business  is  to  find 
out  what  that  meaning  was,  and  then  to  express  that  meaning  in 
language  which  is  common  and  intelligible  now  ;  and,  if  our  object 
requires  {>hilosophical  correctness,  to  aviul  ourselves  of  philosoph- 
ical discoveries,  and  of  the  exactness  of  philosophical  terms.  I 
aught  ffve  many  examples  on  different  subjects,  but  shall  content 
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myself  with  one.  Who  doubts  the  meaning  which  the  sacred 
writers  aflSxed  to  the  word  in  the  original  Scriptures,  translated 
botveh  t  But  who  that  is  engaged  in  writbg  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  would  now  point  out  the  emotion  oipity  by  that  word  ? 
In  scientific  use  it  belongs  rather  to  physiology,  or  anatomy. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  while  the  words  trtS,  wiUing^  etc.  are 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers  with  great  latitude  of  significa- 
tion, it  is  for  the  most  part  very  easy  to  determine  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  These 
oircuHistances  form  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  they 
show  in  what  sense  it  is  used.  But  amid  the  ever  varying  opin- 
ions, the  controversies,  mistakes,  and  ambiguous  expressions,  of 
uninspired  men,  the  case  is  widely  different.  2\jid  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend  their  meaning,  unless  they 
make  known  to  us  the  specific  and  exact  sense  in  which  they  use 
words. 

These  condderations,  and  others  which  might  be  offered,  satisfy 
me,  that  the  latitude  of  meaning  which  the  Scriptures  give  to  the 
words  above  mentioned,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  pains 
to  use  theological  and  metaphysical  terms  in  a  uniform  and  defir 
nite  sense.  Indeed  no  man,  who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  discussion 
of  religious  or  philosophical  subjects,  can  need  anything  but  his 
own  experience,  to  convince  him  of  the  great  importance  of 
avoiding  all  ambiguity  and  vagueness,  and  aiming  at  perfect  defi- 
niteness,  m  the  use  of  language. 

And  if  it  is  so  necessary  to  classify  the  operations  of  the  mind 
in  order  that  the  use  of  the  words  volition  and  will  may  be  defi- 
nite ;  there  is  the  same  necessity  in  regard  to  the  word  volurdary. 
Tins  word  seems  to  be  applied  by  some,  not  only  to  that  which 
results yrom  a  volition^  taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  but  to 
all  the  affeetumsj  certainly  to  the  moral  affections.  See  now  what 
effbot  this  produces.  You  say,  for  example,  that  love  to  Grod  is  a 
volutUaiy  affeMon.  But  how  do  I  know  what  you  mean,  seeing 
the  word  volmUartf  has  di&rent  senses  ?  According  to  one  sense 
of  the  word,  the  affirmation,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, would  mean,  that  such  love  results,  as  a  consequence,  from  a 
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prerioiis  voHtioD.    Is  this  your  meaning  ?    If  you  Bay  it  is ;  I  am 

still  at  a  loss,  because  I  do  not  know  how  you  use  the  word  voUr 

tkm.    Ton  may  use  it  in  the  restricted  sense  of  Locke  and 

otbeis,  signifying  a  determinatian  or  thought  of  the  mind,  which 

*^  orders,  and  as  it  were  conmiands  "  the  exercise  of  kyye ;  a  mere 

willing  or  choosing,  for  some  reason,  that  love  should  exist.     Or 

jou  may  speak  of  volition  in  the  larger  sense,  and  make  it  synon* 

ymooa  with  affection.     How  shall  I  know,  unless  you  inform  me, 

which  of  these  senses  you  affix  to  the  word  volition  ?    There  is 

stiU  another  sense  in  which  voluntary  may  be  used,  when  applied 

to  the  afl^tion  of  love  to  God.     It  may  mean  that  love  to  Ood  is 

%freej  uneanstrainedy  9pontaneotu  act  of  the  mind.     Is  tins  the 

sense  you  give  to  it  ?    If  you  say,  it  is ;  I  ask  again ;  do  yoo 

pve  it  this  sense  uniformly  ?     This  cannot  be  ;  for  you  speak  of 

Hke  motions  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  voluntary ;  and  you  surely 

cannot  mean  that  these  bodily  motions  are  acts  of  the  mind ;  and 

JOU  will  find  that  you  can  call  them  voluTitary  in  no  sense  but  Ihis, 

that  Aey  take  place  in  obedience  to  the  will,  or  follow  a  volition. 

Some  acts  of  the  mind  obey  the  will  in  the  same  way  with  bodily 

acts.     To  all  these  the  word  voluntary  may  properly  be  applied. 

Shall  we  then  apply  it  thus  ?     That  is ;  shall  we  call  those  acts 

wlanlary  which  follow  a  volition,  and  because  they  follow  it  ?   And 

fiien  shall  we  immediately  depart  from  this  sense  of  the  word,  and 

apply  it  to  those  acts,  wluch  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  do  not 

fidlow  our  volitions  ?     If  we  do  so,  the  word  can  have  no  definite 

and  settled  meaning.     Will  you  say,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the 

word  voluntary  in  different  senses,  —  sometimes  to  sigmfy  that  an 

act  of  ours  is  free  and  tpantaneouB ;  sometimes  that  it  is  an  act 

tf  the  will,  (Mr  a  volition ;  and  sometimes,  that  it  is  the  ecmsequenee 

tf  a  volition  ;  and  that  Uie  circumstances  of  the  case  will  gener- 

lOy  show  which  of  these  significations  is  intended  ?     But  suppose 

a  case  occurs  in  which  I  am  really  at  a  loss  as  to  your  meaning. 

When  you  say,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntan/  (iffectian^  I  may 

think  your  meaning  to  be,  that  love  to  God  is  dependent  on  an 

act  of  the  will ;  that  it  arises  in  the  heart  in  consequence  of  a 

previous  volidcHi.    But  I  do  not  certainly  know,  and  come  to  ask 
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you  whether  this  is  your  meaning.  It  now  beoomas  important  that 
you  should  explain  yourself.  Fcur  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
moral  affection  most  be  yolontary,  in  the  sense  of  being  depend- 
ent on  an  act  of  the  will.  If  this  be  true,  it  ought  to  be  plainly 
asserted,  and  well  understood.  If  it  be  not  true,  the  mistake  will 
bave  a  bad  influence.  It  therefore  becomes  important,  that  oor 
minds  should  be  set  right  as  to  your  meaning.  But  if,  instead  of 
explaining  your  meaning,  you  continue  in  a  loose,  ambiguous  man- 
ner to  apply  the  word  voluntary  to  moral  afiection ;  what  will  be 
the  result,  but  that  our  minds  will  remain  in  doubt  as  to  what  yo« 
mean  to  assert,  and  will  suflfer  all  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  find  out  the  sense  of  your  words  ?  Why  then  will  any 
one  continue  to  make  use  of  a  word  in  such  a  way,  that  we  maj 
understand  it  to  mean  this  thing  or  that,  just  as  we  please,  or  may 
not  understand  it  in  any  sense  ?  Is  this  consistent  with  frank- 
ness ?  Is  it  consistent  with  a  just  regard  to  the  trutii  ?  Surely 
no  man  who  has  the  habit  of  plain,  honest  dealing,  will  knowingly 
suffer  others  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  meanmg  ;  much  less  will  he 
continue  to  use  an  ambiguous  word  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  to 
favor  a  popular  opinion  which  he  himself  does  not  believe. 

It  is  not  witiiin  my  present  design  to  inquire  whether  love  to 
God,  or  any  other  moral  affection,  is  or  is  not  voluntary  in  the 
prevailing  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  directed  my 
remarks  to  one  point ;  that  is,  the  importance  of  classifying  the 
different  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  of  marking  each  class  by  an 
appropriate  word.  The  importance  of  this  I  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  by  showing  what  consequences  flow  from  the  practice  of 
treating  a  particular  part  of  our  mental  exercises  in  too  general  a 
maimer,  and  using  the  words  will,  voUtion,  and  voluntary  in  an 
ambiguous,  vague  sense.  We  cannot  pursue  the  course  of  honesty 
and  plain  dealing,  if  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  are  able,  by  intelH- 
giblo  and  definite  words  and  phrases,  to  convey  to  others  the  very 
meaning  which  we  have  in  our  own  minds.  If  for  example  we 
declare,  without  any  explanation,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary 
affection,  while  we  do  not  believe  the  o]Hnion  to  be  true  which  we 
iUpiHJSO  others  will  derive  from  the  expression ;  do  we  not  violate 
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die  principle  of  Christian  simplicity  and  aprightness  ?  If  mdeed 
we  do  beliere  in  our  hearts,  that  love  to  God,  or  anj  other  moral 
afiection,  is  imder  the  control  of  the  will,  and  rises  in  the  mind  as 
the  effect  of  a  previons  volition ;  then  surelj  it  is  right  that  we 
ihoiild  declare  sach  belief.  I  may  gtre  another  example,  to  illa&- 
trate  the  same  thing.  The  obvioos  meaning  conyejed  by  the 
jknBe  sometimes  used,  that  sinners  can  love  (rod  (f  they  willj  is, 
ttat  their  lomg  God  tviUflaw  as  an  effect  from  a  previous  volition^ 
or  that  it  will  take  place  m  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  unU. 
Now  if  it  18  Terily  the  opinion  of  any  man,  that  lore  to  God  is 
produced  in  this  way,  it  is  right  for  him  to  say  so.  But  if  this  is 
aoi  his  opinion,  how  can  he  con^tently  make  use  of  a  phrase, 
irtttch  will  certainly  be  understood  m  this  sense  ?  Whether  the 
opinioii  18  true  or  not,  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

The  imcertainty  and  mistake  which  will  be  sure  to  result  from 
wsA  an  amluguous,  indeterminate  use  of  the  word  voluntary^  may 
be  araded  by  making  a  distinct  class  of  those  actions,  bodily  and 
mental,  whiefa  flow  from  a  previous  choice,  or  are  the  consequence 
of  volition,  and  distinguishing  them  by  the  word  voluntary.  The 
sense  I  have  ^ven  to  the  word  voluntary^  is  the  sense  which 
Locke  and  other  writers  generally  give,  and  which  it  prevailingly 
has  in  conraion  discourse.  So  that  when  it  is  applied,  as  it  not 
unfrequentiy  is,  to  the  affections,  the  meaning  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  the  affections  are  under  the  power  of  volition,  or 
move  in  obedience  to  the  will.  Let  the  word  uniformly  have  this 
sense  ;  and  then,  if  a  man  affirms  any  action,  either  corporeal  or 
mental,  to  be  vduntary,  we  shall  know  what  his  meaning  is.  And 
if  we  doubt  the  truth  of  his  affirmation,  we  shall  readily  see  what  is 
the  question  at  issue  between  him  and  us,  and  can  enter  at  once  on 
the  discussion  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion. 
But  what  good  will  it  do  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  a  partic- 
ular aflfection  is  voluntary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uDsettied,  and  altogether  ambiguous  ?  In  all  sciences,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  phenomena  which 
are  contemplated,  should  be  carefully  classified,  and  words  should 
be  used  in  a  definite,  uniform  sense.     If  this  were  done,  we 
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should  be  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity,  misapprehensioo, 
and  controversy,  usually  occasioned  by  an  ambiguous,  vague 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing.   •  The  fact  that  words  are  often 

• 

used  loosely  and  variously  in  common  discourse,  and  in  books 
written  for  practical  purposes,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
um  at  something  more  definite  and  exact,  especially  in  meta- 
physical discourse.  Why  should  those  who  pretend  to  treat 
theoretically  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  be  content  with  lefl» 
clearness,  definiteness  and  uniformity  in  language,  than  are  found 
in  the  phymcal  sciences?  Those  who  write  on  these  sciences 
have  to  contend,  as  really  as  we,  with  an  indefinite  loose  way  of 
thinking  and  speaking  among  the  common  people.  But  this 
does  not  hinder  them  either  from  carefully  classifying  the  £EU)ta 
which  occur  in  the  natural  world,  or  from  applying  words  in  a  well 
defined  and  uniform  manner  to  the  di£ferent  classes  which  are 
thus  formed.  When  a  new  set  of  facts  is  discovered,  of  a  different 
nature  or  different  relations  from  those  before  known ;  they  agree 
upon  some  particular  term  by  which  it  diall  be  expressed.  Nor 
is  it  ever  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  if  they  take  a  word  fix>m 
common  discourse,  and  employ  it  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense, 
provided  they  do  it  judiciously  and  aptly.  And  after  they  have 
^ven  proper  notice  of  the  sense  which  they  affix  to  particular 
words;  that  sense  is  always  put  upon  those  words  by  others. 
This  is  notoriously  the  case  in  the  different  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  mental  science  ?  There 
is  surely  no  science  in  which  it  is  more  important  to  avoid  all 
looseness  and  indeterminateness  in  our  language,  and  to  speak' 
with  the  greatest  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  the  greatest 
uniformity  in  the  sense  of  our  words. 

It  is  also  evidentiy  necessary,  that  we  should  carry  the  classi- 
fication of  the  intellectual  operations  and  powers  further  than 
has  conmionly  been  done,  and  more  definitely  mark  the  different 
classes  by  appropriate  words.  The  mind  perceives  thing?  in  the 
natural  world,  and  is  conscious  of  its  own  actions ;  and  it  has 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  things,  such  as  cause  and  effect,  and  of 
general  abstract  truths,  such  as  the  principles  of  mathematical. 
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metaphyBical,  and  moral  science.  Now  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  should  have  a  single  word  for  the  former  class  of  these  mental 
acts,  and  another  for  the  latter ;  and  that  we  should  have  dis- 
tinct words  for  the  different  mental  faculties  developed  in  these 
different  classes  of  mental  acts.  The  word  understanding  might 
be  used  to  denote  the  faculty  to  which  the  former  class  are  re- 
ferable, and  reason^  the  faculty  to  which  the  latter  are  referable. 
It  would  manifestly  do  something  towards  clearing  mental  science 
cf  doubts  and  difficulties,  if  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be 
elaased  under  the  word  understandingy  and  those  to  be  classed 
under  reastm^  should  be  exactly  defined  and  settled ;  so  that  we 
eoold  distinguish  between  what  is  meant  by  acts  of  under- 
Manding  and  acts  of  reason^  as  really  as  we  now  do  between 
what  is  meant  by  seeing  and  what  by  /^earing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  remarks  to  the  other  operations 
4f  the  mind.  My  object  is  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that  there  are  and  must  be  just  so 
many  fEicultdes  of  the  mind,  and  no  more  ;  and  to  show  that  if 
we  would  cultivate  in  ourselves  and  others  a  just  and  accurate 
habit  of  thinking  and  speaking,  we  must  carefully  notice  the 
smaUer  as  well  as  larger  differences  among  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  make  new  and  more  particular  classifications,  and 
employ  new  and  appropriate  terms  to  express  them,  as  occasion 
requires;  and  that  we  must  proceed  in  this  way,  till  all  the 
important  relations  among  our  mental  acts,  whether  more  obvi- 
ous, or  more  minute  and  recondite,  are  distinctly  and  clearly 
marked.  All  this,  which  is  desirable  and  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  generally,  is  specially  so  in  regard 
to  those  which  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  stand  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  divine  objects.  Here  the  want  of  a  just  and  careful 
discrimination  will  expose  us  to  dangerous  mistakes.  It  is  with 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  exercises  or  acts,  which  belong  to  us 
as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  to  the  general  interests  in- 
volved in  them,  that  I  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
present  subject. 
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NUMBER    II. 


RBCAPrrnLAnoN'.      disposition,   inclination,  suboeptibilitt 

CONSIDEBSD. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  previous  essay  on  ilie  manner  in 
uribich  mental  operations  aare  classified,  and  then  referred  to  the 
mind  as  possessed  of  faculties  adapted  to  the  different  classes 
of  those  operations,  show  cleariy  the  truth  of  what  I  suggested 
at  tiie  be^nning  of  the  discussion,  that  what  we  call  the /acu2ti«s 
of  the  mmd  are  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct  parts  into  which 
the  mind  is  divided,  and  which,  by  being  united  together,  con- 
stitute the  mind,  as  different  parts  or  ingredients  make  up  a 
complex  material  substance.  Locke  well  observes,  that  the  or- 
dinary way  of  speaking  of  the  feculties  of  the  mind  is  apt  to 
breed  confusion  in  men's  thougfate,  by  leading  them  to  suppoM 
that  the  words  denoting  those  feculties  ^^  stand  for  some  real 
bemgs  in  the  soul ; "  or,  for  '^  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us, 
which  have  their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  command, 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ;  which 
has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity  and  uncertainty.*' 
The  mind  is  a  umple,  indivisible,  spiritual  being.  And  when  we 
speak  of  it  as  having  different  facuUiea^  we  do  nothing  more  than 
to  say,  that  tiie  mind  itself^  a  simple,  immaterial  being,  performs 
so  many  different  kinds  of  action,  and  of  course  has  power  to 
perform  them.  But  what  we  call  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  no  more  a  distinct  agent,  than  the  faculty  of  speaking  or 
walking  is  a  distinct  agent.  The  faculty  is  not  the  agent,  but 
belongs  to  the  agent.  It  is  the  intelligent  being,  momy  and  he 
only,  that  acts,  and  acts  in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks, 
desires,  loves,  hates,  wills,  and  does  aU  things  else  which  ard 
ascribed  to  his  different  faculties.  I  repeat  it,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  the  power  or  faculty  that  acts,  but  the  person 
who  is  possessed  of  the  power.     We  do  indeed  find  it  conven- 
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ient,  to  keep  up  fhe  uraal  ezpreBsions,  and  say,  the  wiU  chooses^ 
or  puts  forth  a  volition,  reason  compares  and  judges^  etc.  But 
after  all,  this  is  a  loose  waj  of  talking,  and  far  from  being  philo- 
sophically correct.  For  in  strict  propriety,  it  is  the  intelligent 
being,  the  person,  that  compares,  judges,  chooses,  and  performs 
all  other  mental  acts ;  and  from  the  fact  of  his  acting  in  these 
different  ways,  we  learn  that  he  is  capable  of  it,  or  has  ikQ  faculty 
of  doing  it.  We  should  keep  this  in  remembrance.  And  when 
any  obscurity  or  confusion  arises  from  the  more  common  modes 
of  speech,  we  shall  do  well  to  dismiss  them  for  a  time,  and  adopt 
language  which  is  strictly  and  philosophically  correct.  In  this 
way  we  may  in  many  instances  eflbctually  disentangle  a  subject 
under  consideration,  and  obtain  views  of  it  which  are  clear  and 
satisfactory. 

These  observations  are  as  true,  in  regard  to  Tnoral  quaUiies^  as 
m  regard  to  actions.  These  qualities  belong  to  the  moral  being, 
man.  But  in  common  discourse,  we  often  ascribe  moral  qualities 
to  particular  faculties,  and  especially  to  the  affections  and  acts. 
We  say,  the  affections  of  the  heart,  the  determinations  of  t&e 
will,  and  the  voluntary  actions,  are  good  or  bad,  jpraise-worthy 
or  blame-worthy.  And  it  is  sometimes  represented,  that  all 
moral  qualities  are  to  be  predicated  directiy  of  actions,  and  of 
actions  only.  But  such  representations  cannot  be  hterally  true ; 
nor  can  any  thinking  man  seriously  believe  them  to  be  so. 
Take  an  action  which  is  morally  wrong,  and  worthy  of  blame 
and  punishment.  Do  we  really  blame  and  punish  the  action  f 
When  a  man  commits  the  act  of  stealing ;  do  the  civil  magistrates 
condemn  and  imprison  the  actf  When  a  man  commits  the  act 
of  murder,  is  it  the  murderous  act  that  is  put  to  death  ?  The 
act  itself  began  and  ended  perhaps  in  a  moment.  And  even 
during  that  moment,  it  had  no  eziBtence  separate  from  the  agent. 
Had  we  stood  by,  and  witnessed  the  act  of  theft  or  murder, 
file  real  object  of  our  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  would  have 
been,  the  wicked  agent  himseiify  tiie  thufy  the  murderer.  The 
agent  has  a  permanent  eziBtence.  And  tiiough  many  years 
may  have  passed  away  since  the  criminal  action  was  perpetrated, 

6* 
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the  action  itself  having  now  no  existence  except  in  memory,  and 
no  action  like  it  having  been  committed  since,  still  we  hold  tiiia 
agent  responsible  for  it,  and  consider  him  to  be  as  really 
worthy  of  punishment,  as  he  was  at  the  very  time  when  he  waa 
engaged  in  perpetrating  the  criminal  deed.  We  do  indeed 
speak  familiarly  of  the  wickedness  and  ill-desert  of  the  act;  but, 
in  strict  propriety,  wickedness  and  ill-desert  can  be  predicated 
only  of  the  agent.  K  we  say,  the  act  is  wicked  and  ill-deserv- 
ing ;  our  real  meaning  is,  tiiat  he  who  commits  it  is  so ;  as  our 
ocmduct  clearly  shows.  All  human  actions  and  qualities  are^ 
tiien,  attributable  to  man,  the  agent,  and  to  him  only.  This 
view  of  the  subject  agrees  mth  the  practical  judgment  of  all 
men. 

When  you  read  the  life  of  Howard,  and  attend  to  the  hi^^ 
eommendations  which  the  biographer  bestows  upon  his  adion$j 
palling  them  benetfolent,  pkUantkrapie^  kumane,  ib'nd,  s^-denif^ 
mffj  cktinteregtedy  and  generous;  you  understand  him  as  com* 
mending  Howard  UtMelf^  and  as  applying  all  these  honorable 
epthets  to  A»»>,  as  the  doer  of  these  actions.  In  grammatical 
construction  the  epithets  do  indeed  belong  to  his  actions.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Tour  thoughts  always  fix  upon  Howard  himself^ 
afr  philantiiroi»c,  humane,  self-denying,  and  disinterested.  These 
attributes  truly  belong  to  a  pertOHj  and  to  nothing  else.  And 
nothing  else  can  be  the  real  object  of  our  esteem,  gratitude,  or 
bve.  When  such  qualities  are  predicated  of  actions,  it  is  only 
in  a  secondary,  relative  sense,  as  the  actions  indicate  the  dispo* 
fition  or  character  of  the  person  who  peiforms  them.  To  be 
benevolent,  is  to  wish  well  to  others.  Does  an  action  wish  well  to 
others  ?  Has  an  action  desire  or  volition  ?  Can  an  action  eajoj 
a  reward? 

I  have  dwelt  so  long,  upon  tins  point,  because  I  have  been  de* 
vrous  of  making  it  as  clear  and  certain  as  possible ;  and  because, 
though  it  seems  perfectiy  obvious,  and  though  conscience  and 
common  sense  always  hold  it  as  a  plain  truth,  it  has  often  been 
overlooked;  and  men  have  reasoned  about  actions,  as  thou|^ 
the  common  phraseology,  which  ascribes  moral  qualities  and 
lations  to  them,  were  literally  and  philosophically  true. 
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In  wliat  Hg^t  dieii  are  oatward,  yisible  actioDS  to  be  regarded  ! 
I  answer ;  to  fitf  as  our  mond  relations  are  concerned,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  prmoipaUy  as  indicatianB  of  the  character  of  the 
agent ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  as  gbring  character,  that  is,  vieilie 
character  to  the  agent.  To  God,  the  character  is  known  before 
those  actions  take  place  which  nuuufest  it  to  ns.  The  searcher 
of  hearts  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  internal  character  of 
Judas,  or  the  qualities  of  his  nund,  before  he  did  those  things  by 
which  his  character  was  deyeloped.  But  his  fellow  men  could 
not  search  his  heart,  and  accordingly  could  not  know  his  character^ 
except  as  his  actions  made  it  visible.  In  like  manner  the  chiU 
ixea  of  Israel  were  put  to  yarious  trials  in  %»  wilderness,  thaA 
iheif  might  know  what  woe  m  them  ;  not  that  they  might  be  made 
different  from  what  they  were,  but  that  diey  mi^t,  by  their 
conduct,  discover  their  own  real  character,  and  make  it  manifest 
to  others.  The  real,  internal  character  of  a  man,  his  character 
as  Crod  sees  it,  essentially  consists  in  what  is  usually  called  his 
dispoeitiany  ineUnationj  or  prapeneitt/.  To  say,  a  man  has  a 
benevolent  diepaeUionj  or  a  disposition  to  do  good,  is  the  same 
as  to  say,  he  has  a  benevoleiit  chcaraeter;  he  is  a  benevolent 


It  has  been  common  with  those  who  have  written  on  mental 
science,  to  use  the  word  diepaeition  or  incUnatum<^  to  express  not 
only  that  current  of  a&eetiQu  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious^ 
but  also  that  state  of  nund  which  precedes  4he  exercise  of  affection^ 
and  which  is  devekped  by  it,-* and  which  becomes  the  subject 
of  consciousness  by  being  thus  developed.  The  thing  intended 
by  the  word  diepomtien  is,  I  think,  as  clearly  apprehended,  as 
anything  which  relates  to  tbe  nature  and  attributes  of  the  nund. 
K  we  attend  to  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word  it 
commonly  used,  we  shall  find  that  no  one  can  have  any  doubt  as 
to  its  propriety,  or  any  difiiculty  in  understanding  it ;  how 
abstruse  and  incomprehensible  soever  the  subject  may  be,  when 
treated  metaphysically. 

Take  the  case  of  Judas,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Qus  mind^ 
we  suppose,  was  intensely  occuped  with  a  variety  of  thoughts 
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and  feelings,  while  he  witnessed  the  erents  which  took  place  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  Perhaps  he  sympathized  with  the 
weeping  friends,  and  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  that  omnipo- 
tent word  which  raised  Lasams  from  the  dead.  But  whatever 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  might  be,  the  real  character  of  Judas 
was  the  same  as  at  other  times.  He  had  an  avaricious  dUpomr 
Hon.  He  might  indeed  have  had,  at  the  time,  no  thought  of 
laoney,  and  no  exercise  of  covetousness.  Still  he  had  a  dUpori^ 
Hon  or  propensity  to  love  money.  The  proof  of  this  is,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  varied,  and  the  thou^t  of  money  arose  in  his 
mind,  he  had  the  same  covetous  desire,  as  before.  Who  can 
suppose  that  the  cXltracter  of  that  miser,  or,  which  is  the  same 
lUng,  his  propensity  to  love  money  ^  ceased,  because  his  mind  was, 
fiur  a  time,  occupied  with  other  things  ?  The  character  of  John 
was  different.  He  had  no  such  cUepoMon  to  love  money.  If 
ha  had  been  tempted  as  Judas  was,  the  temptation  would  have 
met  with  an  opposite  disposition,  and  would  have  been  repelled 
with  abhorrence. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  man  in  prison  has  been  long  prao- 
tised  in  stealing.  His  solitary  confinement  at  night,  his  employ- 
ment by  day,  ^d  the  religious  instructions  he  receives,  produce 
an  apparent  change,  so  that  he  Weeps  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
crimes,  and  resolves  never  to  steal  again.  But  the  change  is 
only  apparent.  There  is  no  real  alteration  in  his  moral  char- 
acter. Now  what  is  more  conmion  in  such  a  case,  than  to  say, 
he  has  in  reality  the  same  diepoeitiony  as  formerly ;  and  he 
will  act  it  out,  and  make  it  manifest,  as  soon  as  tempting 
circumstances  occur.  The  thing  here  intended  by  diepoetionj 
is  plainly  something  distinct  fix>m  the  present  ezerciae  of  the 
mind. 

Take  the  example  of  a  decided  Christian,  whose  mind  is  oc- 
cupied witft  a  mathematical  demonstration,  or  engrossed  widi 
the  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  and 
whose  thoughts  are,  for  the  time,  wholly  withdrawn  fix>m  the 
sabject  of  religion.  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  whatever 
the  present  thou^ts  and  feeling?  of  such  a  man  may  be,  he 
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lii0  ft  fixed  diipostion  to  lom  Chd^  or  an  habitaal  principle  cf 
piety;  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  change  in  his  disposition, 
or  governing  moral  principle,  in  order  to  excite  his  love,  his  heurt 
being  renewed,  and  prepared  to  love,  as  soon  as  the  object  is 
seen.  In  this  he  di£fors  essentially  from  an  tmregenerate  man, 
irfaose  enmity  will  be  excited  by  a  elear  view  of  tiiie  dirine  char- 
acter, and  who,  on  that  very  account,  is  generally  oonadered  as 
haying  a  disposition  opposed  to  God,  although  he  may  not  now 
have  any  coosciods  exercises  of  enmity. 

Take  the  case  (^  a&ctionate  parents,  who  have  now  no  thon^t 
of  a  beloved  absent  child,  and  of  course  no  exercise  of  afiection 
towards  him.  But  they  have  what  is  caUed  a  cUsporition  to  love 
tiieir  child,  a  prtneipU  of  parental  affection.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  widely  firom  those  parents  who  are  '^  without  natural 
affection."  They  may  all  agree  m  this,  that  they  are  now  wholly 
occupied  with  otiier  subjects,  and  have  no  present  thought  or 
feeling  respecting  their  children.  But  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  character.  These  parents  have  a  kind,  aftctionate 
ditpantion ;  but  those  have  not.  K  you  doubt  diis,  you  may 
soon  have  your  doubt  removed.  Let  the  parents  first  mentioned 
see  their  child  returned  from  a  long  absence,  or  receive  a  letter 
from  him,  and  their, hearts  instantly  overflow  with  emotions  of 
love  and  joy ;  while  the  other  parents,  in  like  circumstances,  are 
unmoved. 

There  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  always  shown  himself 
to  be  mild  and  gentiU,  the  other,  ira%eU>le  and  violent.  What  is 
more  common  than  to  say  of  the  first,  he  has  a  mild  temper ^  a 
Hepaeition  to  bear  afionts  and  injuries  with  meekness,  or,  that 
he  is  incUned  to  feeling?  of  gentieness  and  kindness ;  and  of 
the  other,  that  he  has  an  irritable  temper ^  or  VkprapeneUy  to  be 
angry  and  violent  ?  And  we  say  these  things  of  them  without 
respect  to  any  present  exercises  which  indicate  what  their  dispo- 
sition is.  The  existence  of  the  particular  disposition  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  is,  I  admit,  inferred  from  past  exercises  of  it ; 
but  tihe  dispoation  is  believed  and  declared  to  exist,  when  tiiiere 
are  no  exercises  of  it.    It  is  indeed  spoken  of  with  relation  to 
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foture  exercises,  and  as  the  ground  of  tiiem ;  for  when  we  pre- 
dicate a  disposition  of  any  one^  we  do  it  on  the  supposition  that  he 
will  have  certain  feelings  hereafter,  if  circumstances  occur  which 
are  suited  to  excite  them. 

Suppose  one  example  more.  There  are  two  judges,  one  of 
whom  we  saj  has  a  corrupt  ditpotkion,  a  prineipU  of  selfidn 
ness,  and  is  inclined  to  take  bribes ;  and  the  other  of  whom  we 
saj  has  a  firm  principle  of  honesty  and  honor,  an  integrity  of 
hearty  an  uprightness  of  dkpositiony  which  no  temptation  can  turn 
aside.  And  yet  these  two  judges  may  now  be  engaged  in  busi- 
ness which  gives  no  exercise  to  their  moral  principles,  and  may 
for  the  present  exhibit  characters  equally  spotless  and  ftir. 
There  is,  however,  an  obvious  and  important  difierence  even  now, 
lying  not  in  present  action,  either  corporeal  or  mental,  but  in 
what  we  call  disposition,  or  moral  princi{4e. 

The  various  cases  here  mentioned,  together  with  the  ideas 
commonly  entertained  and  the  language  commonly  employed 
respecting  them,  lead  to  the  following  conclusions. 

I.  27uU  the  disposition^  inelination^  character ^  or  principle^  is 
discoverable  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  actions  which  flow  frwn 
it.  This  is  true  of  the  attributes  of  the  mind  universally. 
Nothing  which  belongs  to  tiie  mind,  not  one  of  its  &cultie8, 
and  not  even  its  existence,  is  ever  known  to  us  in  any  other 
way,  than  as  it  is  developed  by  action.  A  spiritual  agent 
must  indeed  exist,  with  all  his  essential  attributes,  in  order  to 
action.  But  how  can  such  existence  and  attributes  be  known 
to  others  of  the  same  nature,  or  even  to  himself,  except  by 
mental  action  ?  God,  who  creates  tiiie  mind  and  all  its  powers, 
does  indeed  perfectiy  know  them,  witiiout  waiting  for  any  dis- 
closure to  be  made  by  action.  But  this  is  one  of  God's  pre- 
rogatives.    We  are  capable  of  nothmg  like  it. 

II.  The  fact,  that  the  disposition  of  tiie  mind  is  known  only  as 
it  is  developed  by  action,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  it  does  not 
exist  previously  to  action.  It  is  never  made  an  argument  that  the 
nund  itself^  or  any  one  of  its  essential  attributes,  does  not  exist, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  be  conscious  of  its  existence, 
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except  -bj  its  operations  ?  Will  any  one  deny  that  Milton,  and 
Pascal,  really  had  minds,  and  superior  mental  powers,  before 
fliey  exhibited  them  in  action,  because  their  minds  and  their  men- 
tal powers  could  not  then  be  known,  even  to  themselves  ?  It 
will  be  admitted,  that  what  a  man  does,  and  what  he  acquires, 
are  to  be  considered  only  as  developing^  etrengthening^  and  m- 
pravmg  the  fiu^ulties  which  he  previously  possessed,  not  as  (ni- 
ginaUng  them.  Why  is  not  this  equally  true  in  regard  to  the 
dUporition  or  inclination  of  the  mind  ?  What  should  we  think 
of  one  who  should  deny  that  the  mind  of  a  human  being  has 
within  itself  a  disposition  or  tendency  to  the  exercise  of  cornpod' 
•1991  or  parental  hve^  because  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  its 
exercise? 

lU.  It  is  a  truth  commonly  believed  and  acted  upon,  that  the 
partieular  fedmgs  and  aetione  of  a  man  are  connected  with  Me 
ditpoeitiony  or  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  result  from  it  as 
consequences.  1  would  now  limit  the  proposition  to  those  feelings 
and  actions  which  occur  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  feelmgs  and 
actions,  I  maintab,  are  connected  with  a  man's  disposition,  and 
result  from  it  as  consequences.  Judas's  treatment  of  Christ 
plainly  resulted  as  a  consequence  from  his  covetous  and  dishonest 
disposition.  Peter's  conduct  in  the  judgment-hall  doubtiess  re- 
sulted from  the  rashness  and  violence  of  temper,  or  the  fear  of 
rafiering,  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  had  not  yet 
oompletely  overcome.  The  first  emotions  of  pity,  or  of  parental 
love,  which  arise  m  the  mind  of  a  man,  are  always  regarded  as 
resulting  from  his  natural  disposition.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  his 
unrenewed  state,  had  a  proud,  self-righteous,  and  violent  dis- 
position, and  from  tiiis,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  flowed  his  feelings  and  conduct  towards  Christians.  Paul, 
tiie  regenerate  man,  the  penitent  believer,  had  another  disposi- 
tim,— -a  disposition  to  love  and  obey  Christ,  to  compassionate 
the  souls  of  sinners,  and  to  labor  and  suffer  for  their  good ;  and 
from  this  holy  disposition  resulted  his  feelmgs  and  conduct  as  an 
Apostle.  And  after  his  holy  disposition  was  knoum  to  himself 
and  others,  it  was  natural  for  him  and  them  to  conclude  that,  in 
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ill  ordinary  circomsUnoes,  tuch  would  be  bis  feelings  and  con- 
duct. Whatever  may  be  eaid  of  certun  extraordinary  cases,  this 
connection  of  oar  feelings  and  actions  with  our  prenous  dispositioD 
must  be  considered  as  a  fact  in  all  common  cases ;  and  especially 
in  those  cases  where  particular  feelings  and  actions  may  be  ao- 
tioipated  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  by  these  remarks  to  imply  that  the 
dispoatioQ  or  propenaty  of  our  mind  is  the  only  cause  of  our 
feelings -and  actions.  For  this  disposition,  without  the  influence 
of  outward  motives,  that  is,  without  the  influence  of  circumr 
otances  suited  to  call  it  forth,  would  never  produce  the  eflfects 
nferred  to.  The  feelmgs  and  actions  must  be  regarded  as  effects 
flowing  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
Bond,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon  them.  So 
liiat  when  we  say,  a  man's  disposition  is  such  as  wil  cause  these 
or  those  particular  feelings,  and  lead  to  these  or  those  actiona, 
the  meaning  must  be,  that  such  a  disposition  will  have  such  an 
influence  when  the  appropriate  circumstances  occur. 

Let  me  here  advert,  in  few  words,  to  a  very  obvious  distinction 
between  what  we  call  powers  or  faculties  of  mind,  and  what  we 
call  cUspositian.  The  mental  faculties  which  belong  to  a  man 
qualify  him  to  act  in  various  ways,  but  do  not  account  for  his 
acting  in  any  one  particular  way,  rather  than  others.  A  man 
possessed  of  distinguished  intellectual  faculties,  may  be  an  eminent 
statesman,  or  merchant,  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  highwayman, 
or  pirate.  He  is  able  to  excel  in  anything  which  he  undertakes. 
But  from  his  ability  to  do  so  many  things,  we  cannot  infer  ttiat 
he  will  do  any  one  particular  thing,  rather  than  another.  I  name 
to  you  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  I  ask  you  what 
course  a  young  man  of  such  talents,  imder  the  influence  of  aoa- 
pcious  circumstances,  will  be  likely  to  pursue.  You  say,  you 
cannot  tell,  unless  you  know  something  of  his  dispontum,  or  the 
tendency  of  his  mind.  Here  is  the  distinction  I  have  in  view. 
By  his  powers  or  faculties,  a  man  is  made  able  to  pursue  many 
different  courses,  right  and  wrong.  His  dispoation  leads  him  \» 
pursue  one  particular  course,  rather  than  another.    Haiael  had 
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powers  of  mind  stdlcient  to  enable  him  to  nse  his  ftathoritj  to 
the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  the  people.  It  was  his  cUdpotitum 
that  led  him  to  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted. And  we  shall  find  it  to  be  trae  universally,  that  whenever 
we  would  fbrm  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which  we  are  to 
expect  from  any  one,  we  make  it  our  chief  object  to  determine 
idialhis  dUpomtian  is. 

I  have  intended  to  say  nothing  on  this  subject  which  would 
mifitate  against  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  many  cases,  a  man's 
feefings  and  actions  are  at  variance  with  the  disposition  which  he 
formerly  had.  His  disposition  may  have  changed ;  and  his  new 
disposition  may  as  strongly  prompt  him  to  a  new  course  of  afieo- 
tkm  and  conduct,  as  his  former  disposition  prompted  him  to  his 
former  course.  This  is  the  case  with  every  one  who  is  renewed 
by  the'  Spirit  of  Qod.  Besides ;  there  may  be  different  dispositions 
or  propenfflties  at  the  same  time,  —  propensities  which  may  clash 
with  each  other.  In  this  case,  one  or  the  other  of  the  propen- 
sities will  prevul,  according  to  its  comparative  strength,  and  the 
influence  of  circumstances.  And  was  it  not  so  with  our  ori^nal 
parents  ?  They  had  evidentiy  possessed  fix>m  the  first,  a  dispo- 
atk>n  to  reverence  and  obey  Qod.  But  that  right  disposition  had 
not  acquired  confirmation,  and  was  liable  to  be  overcome  by  other 
jHTopensities  belon^g  to  their  bodily  or  mental  constitution,  when 
acted  upon  by  temptation,  and  when  the  efiectual  aids  of  divine 
grtuie  were  withheld.  When  our  first  parents  apostatized,  what 
did  they  do  but  follow  those  propensities  of  theirs  which  were 
excited  and  rendered  powerful  by  temptation,  their  pious  dispo- 
sition not  being  sustained  and  rendered  predominant  by  divine 
influence  ?  I  make  no  account  here  of  the  common  diJBSculties 
which  pertain  to  the  introduction  of  evil ;  nor  would  I  advance 
anything  confidentiy  on  that  mysterious  subject.  All  I  would 
suggest  is,  that  our  first  parents,  when  they  sinned,  did  follow 
their  inclinations,  or  did  act  according  to  their  propensities ;  —  not 
indeed  according  to  tiieir  pious  inclination  which  had  previously 
governed  them,  but  according  to  those  other  inclinations  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  kept  in  subjection,  but  which,  under 
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the  influence  of  temptaiion,  came  to  oppoee  and  overcome  their 
disposition  to  obey  God,  his  effectual  grace  being  withheld.  Their 
pious  disposition  was  in  hci  oreroome;  and  it  was  evidentl^jr 
overcome  by  other  propensities  within  them,  acted  apon  and 
strengthened  by  temptation.  From  these  inferior  propensities, 
thus  excited  and  rendered  predominant,  their  disobedient  flow^ 
ed.*  And  what  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  the  same  attii- 
butes,  and  being  in  all  respects  in  the  same  state  inwardly,  and 
the  same  ciroumstuices  outwardly,  would  not  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner  7  I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  too  plam  and  certain  to 
need  proof,  that  causes  perfectly  alike,  acting  upon  subjects  per- 
foctly  alike,  will  produce  like  results. 

rV.  When  we  attribute  a  predominant  disporition  to  a  man, 
our  meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  principle  of  action  which  is  likely 
to  amtimiSy  and  to  unfold  itself  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore ; 
tilioagh  not  that  it  is  absolutely  immutable  in  all  poenUe  circamr 
stances.  Man  is  subject  to  change.  Our  confidence  in  him  must 
of  course  have  limitations.  But  so  far  as  our  confidence  in  mj 
one  goes,  it  rests  on  the  supposed  permanence  of  his  present  difr* 
position.  If  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  man  who  has 
exhibited  a  right  character,  will  continue  to  feel  and  act  as  he  had 
done,  we  consider  him  as  fickle,  and  unworthy  of  our  confid^ice* 
We  never  look  upon  past  conduct  as  evidence  of  character, 
and  we  scarcely  speak  of  a  man  as  having  a  character,  except 
on  the  suppoation  that  his  present  state  of  mind  will  continue  and 
will  act  itself  out  as  it  has  done.  Let  a  man  make  ever  so  clear 
an  exhibition  of  love  and  kmdness  at  the  present  time ;  still  you 
would  not  confide  in  him  as  a  friend,  and  would  not  ascribe  to 
him,  even  now,  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  if  you  should  expect 
that  the  next  feelmgs  of  his  heart  would  be  feelings  of  enflM^« 
Without  some  degree  of  permanency  in  a  man's  state  ai  nund, 
he  cannot  have  what  is  called  cAorocf^,-^  cannot  be  properly 
denominated  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Whenever  any  one 
is  denominated  thus,  the  idea  is  involved,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is. 

•See  Dwight^  lliMlogy,  Seim.  t7, 4Ch liead. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  feelings  and 
ac^ns  in  anj  person  results  ehitjiy  from  the  coutiiiuance  of  the 
game  disposition,  or  state  of  mind,  though  I  do  not  by  anj  means 
exclude  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  supposing,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same 
kind  of  aSectioDS  and  conduct  is  owing  prineipcdly^  much  less 
mtirdyj  to  outward  circQmstances.  One  reason  is,  that  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  affections  and  conduct  under  a  great  diversity  of 
outward  circumstances.  Tender  parents  will  love  their  child, 
whether  ke  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  —  whether  he  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  occasions  them  trouble  and  sorrow.  They  will  lov» 
him,  whatever  their  love  may  cost  them.  A  miser  continues  to 
love  his  money,  whatever  changes  may  pass  over  him.  He  loves 
ift  m  health  and  sickness.  His  heart  cleaves  to  it  in  the  hour  of 
death,  tbough  he  knows  it  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  him.  The 
imreaewed  sinner  wiU  contmue  to  disobey  the  divine  law,  what- 
ever motives  may  be  set  before  him,  and  jn  whatever  outward 
ebonmstances  he  may  be  placed.  The  true  Christian  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  and  act  as  a  Christian.  Neither  life  nor  death,  nor 
thingi  present,  nor  things  to  come,  can  hinder  his  love  to  his 
Saviour.  It  is  so  with  the  man  of  true  integrity  and  virtue.  No 
temptation  can  prevail  upon  him  to  swerve  from  uprightness,  and 
to  do  a  dishonest  deed.  Now  surely  this  continuance  and 
imifiormity  of  feeling  and  conduct  cannot  be  owing  chiefly  to 
external  circumstances.  For  these  circumstances  are  exceedin^y 
▼arions ;  and  if  they  had  a  govemmg  influence,  we  should  sup- 
pose the  effects  would  vary  accordingly.  To  account  for  the 
uniformity  of  feeling  and  action  which  takes  place  in  such  cir- 
enmstances,  we  must  refer  to  a  uniform  and  stable  cause.  And 
if  this  is  not  found  in  anything  extraneous  to  the  mind,  it  must  be 
fcund  within  the  mind  itself.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  be  tme^ 
that  in  all  instances  in  which  the  feelings  and  actions  are  the 
same,  there  is,  in  some  important  respect,  a  uniformity  of  mental 
vieUfj  and  that  the  uniformity  of  feelings  results  from  this.  But 
this  very  imiformity  of  mental  view,  from  which  uniform  feelings 
arise,  must  itself  result  from  a  uniform  state  of  mind.     The  man 
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the  -wGcA  ditpoiitiany  or  indinationy  or  some  other  word  of  like 
import.  All  men  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  that  state 
of  mind  which  such  a  word  expresses,  as  the  circumstanoe 
which  accounts  for  it,  that  particular,  specific  affections  arise  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  in  yiew  of  a  particular  object.  But  how 
shall  we  refer  it  intelligibly  ?  We  cannot  point  it  out  by  the  word 
power  J  OT  facvJUy  ;  because  a  man's  having  a  power  or  faculty  ,|  as 
the  words  are  commonly  understood,  only  renders  him  capable  of 
acting  J  but  does  not  influence  him  to  act  in  one  particular  way^ 
rather  tiian  another,  or  even  to  act  at  all.  We  cannot  p(»nt  it 
out  sufficiently  by  the  mention  of  a  previous  act  of  the  muid ; 
because  we  know  that,  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances, 
men  are  often  led  to  a  train  of  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions 
different,  in  some  respects,  from  any  which  have  appeared  in  them 
before.  And  we  never  consider  a  particular  act,  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  as  evidence  of  what  a  man's  future  actions  will  be,  any 
further  than  we  can  determine  what  his  prevailing  dUpontion  is. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  speak  intelli^bly  and  truly,  we 
must  have  a  suitable  word.  And  if  there  were  no  such  word,  as 
dispoiitionj  incUnalion^  etc.,. now  in  use,  we  should  find  it  neces- 
sary forthwith  to  make  a  word,  for  the  specific  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

« 

In  common  discourse,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word  heart 
answers  the  purpose  referred  to,  as  it  generally  designates  the 
90wrce  of  the  affections.  Thus  in  Mark  7:  21,  ^'  From  within,  out 
of  the  hearty  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,"  etc. 
And  if  we  should  use  the  word  affeetionSy  to  denote  the  capacity^ 
power ^  or  capability  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  its  acts^  we  should  be 
supported  by  good  authority.  The  mind  is  often  said  to  be 
endued  with  affectionsj  as  permanent  attributes.  And  when 
we  speak  of  ezerciang  or  eliciting,  cultivating  and  improving, 
strengthening  and  elevatiing  the  affectione;  the  word  is  used,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  to  point  out  not  so  much  the  actual  feelings 
of  the  mind,  as  its  c^xpability  or  habit  of  feeling.  So  it  is  with  the 
word  passions.  So  it  is  with  imagination^  which  sometimes 
denotes  a  power  or  faeuUy^  and  sometimes  an  exercise  of  that 
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power.  So  H 18  eyen  with  memanf.  Thoagh  it  more  commonly 
agnifies  a  faeuUjf  of  the  mind ;  it  sometimes  signifies  the  exereite 
nS  that  fiMsnlty,  the  same  as  remembrance.  This  is  trae  of  the 
word  diepoetiian.  It  may  denote  either  an  actual  feelmg  or  emo- 
tion towards  an  object,  or  the  previous  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  the 
exercise  of  such  emotion.  We  are  fiimiliar  with  this  yariable 
sense  of  the  word  Will,  denoting  now  the  power  of  the  mind,  and 
now  the  (Met.  There  are  many  other  words  which  have  this  two- 
fold use.  And  this  is  a  case  in  which,  generally,  we  are  not  in 
the  least  exposed  to  mistake.  For  in  good  writing  or  speaking, 
the  circumstances  make  it  manifest,  whether  a  word  is  intended  to 
ptnnt  out  a  faculty  or  an  act. 

The  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  words  dU- 
powiUan,  propeneityj  principlej  etc.,  are  coincident  with  the  opin- 
ions of  Edwards  and  Dwij^t,  who  have,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
eonfidenoe  of  the  churches.  With  these  authors  agree  other 
standard  writers  generally. 

In  the  following  quotations,  we  have  the  views  which  Dr. 
Dwi^t  very  plainly  expressed  on  the  subject. 

^^  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  admit,  that  there  i$ 
a  eauee  of  moral  action  in  intelligent  beings^  freqaentiy  indicated 
hy  the  tpords  Principh,  AffectunUj  SabitSj  Nature,  Propensity^ 
Tendency,  and  eeueral  others.  In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms 
indicate  a  cause,  wluch  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its 
existence  is  proved  by  its  effects.  We  speak  of  human  nature  a$ 
st^ul,  intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  but  a  general 
tiiaraeteristic  cf  man,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  has  comr 
mitted  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared,  and  is  prone,  to  commit 
others.  With  the  same  meaning  in  our  minds,  we  use  the  {dirases, 
sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart,  depraved  mind;  and  the  contrary 
ones,  hohf  or  virtuous  disposition,  moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  char- 
aeter,  and  many  others  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use  these 
kmds  of  phraseology,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists, 
althou^  undefinable  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one 
mind  will,  either  usually  or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  voli- 
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tioDS,  and  anotlier,  of  amful  ones.  We  do  not  iuteud  to  assert^ 
that  any  one,  or  anj  number,  of  the  yolitioDS  of  the  man  whom 
we  characteriae,  has  been,  or  will  be,  holy  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we, 
indeed,  design  to  refer  immediately  to  actual  volitions  at  all. 
Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  generally 
existing,  out  of  which  holy  rolilions  may,  in  one  ease,  be  fairly 
expected  to  arise,  and  ^nful  ones,  in  another :  such  a  state  as 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy 
mmd  were  to  become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  voli- 
tions would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  tdee  versa.  This  state  is 
lie  eauae,  which  I  have  mentioned;  a  cause,  the  existence  of 
which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect 
casualty  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than  holy.  This  cause 
is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  under  the  name 
of  the  heart :  as  when  it  is  said,  '  The  heart  is  deceitful,'  etc.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  the  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its 
effects." 

The  view  of  Edwards  oa  this  general  subject  may  be  learnt 
from  what  he  says  as  to  the  new  principle  which  is  given  in  regen- 
eration. ^^  By  a  principle  of  nature  in  this  place,  I  mean  that 
foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  paiv 
ticular  manner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or 
a  natural  haUt  or  foundation  for  action,  giving  the  person  ability 
and  dispositaon  to  exert  the  faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain 
kuid.  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  under- 
standing, but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a 
new  kind  of  exercbes  of  the  same  &culty  of  understanding.  So 
that  new  holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense,  is 
not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature 
of  the  soul  for  a  new  land  of  exercises  of  the  same  fiMSulty  of  the 
will." 

I  might  also  refer  to  Abercromlne,  and  other  respectable 
writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  speak  of  a  right  and  a  wrong 
state  of  mind  as  antecedent  to  moral  exercises,  and  as  having  a 
principal  influence  in  determining  what  emotions  shall  arise  in  the 
nund. 
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I  shall  not  here  inquire,  what  views  we  are  to  have  of  the  moral 
nature  and  relations  of  this  tendency  or  propensity  of  the  mind  to 
sin.  For  the  present  I  have  meant  to  consider  such  a  propensity 
rimply  as  a  &ct.  And  respecting  this  there  is  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment among  men  of  sense,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 

The  words,  miseeptibie  and  mMceptUnUty  have  of  late  obtained  a 
remarkable  currency.  That  we  may  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  prevailing  use,  it  is  necessary  to  detArmine  their  exact  signifr- 
caticMi.  According  to  Johnson,  9u%ceptMe  means — eapable  af 
admitting ;  disposed  to  admit;  suseqptibUity ;  quality  of  admi^ 
ting;  tendency  to  admit.  Webster  defines  MMC^pttife  thus :  mh 
pable  of  admitting  anything  additional^  or  any  change^  affection^  cr 
influence  J —  t^mder^  capable  of  impression.  And  he  ^ves  suseep' 
tibSity  a  correspondent  sense.  When  it  is  said,  the  mind  has 
various  susceptSnUtieSj  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  various 
states  of  feeling  ;  eapable  of  exercising^  and  disposed  to  exercise^ 
various  ematians ;  that  it  has  the  quality  of  receiving^  or  an  apA* 
tude  to  reeeivej  various  influences  or  impressions. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  let  the  follow- 
ing things  be  conoidered. 

first:  There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  what  susceptibilities  we 
possess,  but  hy  eaperience  ;  that  is,  by  being  conscious  of  the  sen- 
Httions  and  emotions  which  actually  take  place  in  ourselves. 
How  could  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  love  and  pity,  of 
anger  and  revenge,  if  we  had  never  been  conscious  of  these  feel- 
ings? What  reasonable  man  ever  .attributes  to  the  mind  any 
capacity  or  tendency,  which  has  not  been  developed  by  mental 
acts  7  As  we  think,  reason,  and  remember,  we  know  that  we 
have  corresponding  faculties  ;  and  as  we  love  and  pity,  hate  and 
fear,  we  know  that  we  have  corresponding  susceptibilities.  How 
do  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  pity  f  From  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  the  emotion.  But  in  what  circumstances,  or  under 
the  influence  of  what  causes,  have  we  had  it  ?  I  answer ;  when 
we  have  witnessed  or  imaged  cases  of  suffering.  We  have 
never  had  the  feeling  of  pity  on  any  other  occasion.  We  con* 
tend,  then,  that  we  are  susceptible  of  this  feeling  in  the  circum- 
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Biaoces  above  mentioned,  and  in  no  other.  Pity  cannot  be  excited, 
except  by  the  actual  view  or  the  thouj^t  of  snflforing  in  a  fellow 
creatore. 

Suppoee  a  man  placed  under  aU  the  inflnences  suited  to  make 
him  pleased  with  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds,  and  con- 
tinued through  a  long  life  in  such  circumstances,  without  the  least 
emotion  <^  pleasure  in  hearing  the  most  exquisite  music.  We 
should  say,  that  he  is  nft  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  music. 

Again.  Suppose  a  man,  who  has  long  been  in  a  situation  most 
IkTorable  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  parental  atfoction, 
to  be  an  utter  sti«nger  to  any  feeling  of  the  nature  'of  parental 
love.  If  we  should  find  any  one  in  this  state,  whether  he  came 
into  it  by  the  original  structure  of  his  mind,  or  by  the  practice  of 
intemperance  and  cruelty ;  we  should  say,  he  is  ^^  without  natural 
dfection,"  he  has  no  susceptibility  to  parental  love. 

These  examples  are  introduced  to  show  what  b  commonly  meant 
by  the  word  under  consideration,  and  when  it  is  suitable  to  speak 
of  a  person  as  destitute  of  a  particular  susceptibility.  A  suscepti- 
bility to  a  particular  kind  of  emotion,  is  that  state  or  quality  of 
mind,  which  ^ves  rise  to  such  emotion,  when  fit  occasions  occur. 
But  when  on  the  fittest  occasions,  and  under  all  the  variety  of 
circumstances,  a  person  remains  a  total  stranger  to  it,  never  hav- 
ing anything  of  that  nature  arise  in  his  breast ;  we  say,  he  is  not 
$u9oeptibU  of  it. 

But,  suppose  another  case.  Let  a  man  be  sick  of  a  mitlig^fmii 
fever,  and  consequentiy  incapable,  while  in  tiiat  state,  either  of 
the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  of  any  proper  appetite  for  food.  If  we 
should  say  of  such  a  sick  man,  that  he  is  nuoeptible  of  an  appetite 
for  food  and  of  the  pleasure  of  eating,  we  should  say  it  hy|K>- 
thetically ;  meaning  that  he  has  a  constitution  firom  which  such  an 
appetite  and  such  pleasure  will  arise,  when  he  is  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state.    His  disease  is  all  that  prevents. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  is,  to  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  particular  feelings  or  actions  referred  to,  d^ 
pend,  or  the  circumstances  which  are  indispensable  to  their  exisl*> 
ence;  and  when  we  would  express  ourselves  with  exactness,  to 
ascribe  the  susceptibility  to  a  man,  on  those  conditions. 
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These  remarics  will  aid  us  in  answering  the  qnestion,  whether 
man,  in  his  &llen,  unsanetified  state,  has  all  the  moral  suaceptfr- 
bilities  which  bekniged  to  him  originallj  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
and  which  would  bd(mg  to  him  now,  if  he  should  be  sanctified ; 
or,  to  be  aere  specific,  whether  man,  iriiile  he  contmues  unreneW'» 
ed,  is  susceptible  of  love  to  Qody  and  other  holy  afiections.  Those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  are  agreed  in  believing, 
that  man,  while  unrenewed,  is  wholly  deititate  of  holiness ;  thai 
however  finvoraUe  the  circumstances  of  his  education ;  however 
maaereue  and  powerful  the  motives  to  piety  which  are  held  up  bo* 
bre  his  mind,  and  with  whatever  skill  and  fidelity  they  may  bo 
presented,  and  however  long  the  trial  may  be  continued ;  he  will 
never,  while  unrenewed,  have  any  holy  affection.  Now  this  being 
held  by  all  concerned,  what  difference  can  rem^n  except  as  to  the 
use  of  words  7  The  only  question  would  seem  to  be,  whether  wo 
can  properly  speak  of  depraved  man  while  unrenewed,  as  stiscqH 
able  of  holy  affection. 

Here  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  iliat  we  are  speaking  of  man's 
moral  state,  and  are  using  words  in  a  moral  sense.  Accordingly 
if  any  one  says,  that  man  is  susceptible  of  hxAj  love  vfUhavA  the 
rwMwing  qf  ike  Boly  OAost^  his  meaning  wouM  evidently  be,  thad 
man,  depraved  as  he  is,  may  have  holy  love  in  his  heart  mthotd 
ike  aanetifymg  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  of  course,  that  a  man's 
having  hdy  aflfection  is  no  proof  that  he  is  renewed  by  tiie  Holy 
Sfnrit,  and  consequently,  that  man's  being  in  his  natural,  unregen«> 
erate  state  is  no  certain  proof  that  he  is  destitute  of  holiness. 
Now  aQ  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

K  by  man's  being  susceptible  of  hdy  affection  in  his  unrenewed 
stale,  be  meant  only,  that  he  possesses  all  the  natural  faculties 
which  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  holy  aflbction,  and  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  but  that  God  should  give  him  a  new 
heart,  or  should  renew  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind ;  — *  in  this 
sense  he  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  holy  love.  But  this  would  be 
using  the  word  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  in  a  sense  not  suited 
to  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  word  is  used  in  its 
moral  signifieatioQ,  and  it  is  said,  that  unregenerate  man  is  really 
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tweeptible  of  love  to  Ood,  it  is  implied,  that  he  may  ha?e  each 
love  in  his  unregenerate  state,  and  even  that  he  has  a  tendency, 
or  an  aptitude,  to  holy  love.  This  obvious  implication  of  the  word 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  affirm,  without  qualification, 
that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  susceptible  of  holy  affection,— 
that  he  is  as  susceptible  of  it  as  one  that  is  renewed.  Does  not 
any  such  representation  as  tliis  tend  to  make  the  impression  on 
Hie  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  no  essential  diffi^rence  between  the 
moral  state  of  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  and  thus  to 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  moral  renovation  by  the  spedal  inflih 
enoe  of  the  Spirit. 


NUMBER   III. 

The  language  sometimes  used  in  books  and  in  common  discourse 
implies,  that  man  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Mi  wiU;  that  hu 
voUtions  guide  and  regulate  all  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
According  to  this  representation,  the  will  possesses  the  chief  attri> 
bute  of  a  despot,  and  man  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
Be  it  so,  that  the  master  that  governs  him  is  his  own  wiD.  If  tbe 
power  of  that  will  is  absolute,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  or  check 
from  truth  or  reason,  who  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  exercise  as 
severe  and  merciless  a  despotism  over  him,  as  any  power  extra- 
neous to  his  mind?  And  would  not  any  man  think  it  a  less 
calamity  to  be  subject  to  an  unreasonable  despotism  that  is  distant, 
than  to  one  that  is  always  near ;  to  a  despotism  without j  than  to 
one  that  is  within  t 

It  is  my  present  object  to  ascertain  what  is  the  fact  respecting 
the  power  of  the  will.  The  office  of  the  will  must  be  considered 
an  important  subject  in  mental  philosophy ;  it  is  important  too  in 
a  practical  view.    For  if  any  one  attributes  to  his  will  an  agencji 
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tttiier  more  or  less  extensive  than  actuallj  belongs  to  it,  he  will 
be  liable  to  serious  mistakes  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind  and 
conduct. 

The  kind  and  extent  of  power  belonging  to  the  will  must  be  de- 
termined by  an  appeal  to  our  own  eocperience  and  consciousness. 
No  hypothetical  or  a  priori  reasoning  can  be  relied  upon.  We 
ought  nerer  to  inquire  what  power  we  should  suppose  the  wiU 
would  have,  or  what  power  it  must  have,  in  order  to  make  man  a 
responsible  agent.  Any  such  inquiry  might  lead  us  to  conclusions 
materially  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Our  whole  inquiry  is,  what 
do  we  learn  from  consciousness  and  experience  ?  Accordingly, 
every  man  is  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion as  far  as  his  own  experience  extends.  There  may  be  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  power  of  the  will,  on  which  a  person  of  little 
experience,  or  one  who  has  not  been  duly  attentive  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment ; 
SB  a  man  is  incompetent  to  judge  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
magnetic  or  the  electrical  power,  in  any  cases  which  have  not 
fidlen  under  his  notice.  Suppose  now  a  question  arises  respecting 
tiie  power  of  the  will  in  cases  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience, 
or  in  which  I  have  neglected  to  learn  the  proper  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Here  I  am  an  incompetent  judge  ;  and  if  I  would  form 
a  just  opinion,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  requisite  knowledge  by 
referring  to  the  experience  of  others.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
cf  special  importance,  and  is  suited  to  check  the  overweening  con- 
fidence of  some  who  have  had  but  a  limited  experience,  and  have 
withal  been  too  littie  observant  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds. 

I  win  endeavor  to  remember  these  remarks  myself;  and  though 
I  must  of  necessity  proceed  in  this  discussion  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  my  own  experience,  I  will  readily  admit,  even  at  my 
advanced  age,  that  my  experience  may  be  defective.  The  vol- 
untary power  belongmg  to  me  may  not  have  been  so  perfectly 
developed,  as  in  some  others ;  or  if  it  has  been,  I  may  have  &iled 
to  notice  its  developments  so  carefully,  or  to  recollect  them  so 
exactiy,  as  others.    And  it  may  be  suitable  for  every  man  to 

VOL.  V.  7 
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admit  that  the  faculty  of  will,  as  found  in  him,  may  hare  less 
original  power,  and  less  acquired  expertness,  than  m  others,  ao 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  erery 
part  of  mental  science,  without  availing  himself  of  the  experience 
and  consciousness  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is  the  case  we  well 
know,  in  all  parts  of  physical  science.  How  long  and  attentively 
soever  any  man  may  have  observed  the  course  of  events  in  the 
natural  world ;  he  will  find  himself^  in  many  cases,  totally  unaUe 
to  judge  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  what  the  laws  of  nature 
are,  and  so  will  be  obliged  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  expe- 
rience by  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  study  of  natural 
science,  men  do  this  constantly,  and  why  is  it  not  the  dictate  of 
modesty,  and  of  wisdom  too,  that  something  like  this  should  be 
done  in  relation  to  our  present  subject  ?  If  the  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  our  experience,  are  not  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  whole 
extent  of  power  belon^ng  to  the  will,  why  should  we  not  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  any  well  attested  &cts  which  have  occurred  in 
Hie  experience  of  others  7 

It  will  be  kept  in  mmd,  that  I  use  the  words  trill  and  voUiian 
in  the  restricted  and  exact  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  Locke^ 
Beid,  Abercrombie  and  others,  and  in  which  I  have  before  ex- 
plained them. 

I  shall  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  what  power  hehng%  to  the  wiUf 
I  begin  by  saymg  negatively,  the  will  has  no  power  to  alter  tiie 
laws  of  nature,  either  in  the  material  or  spiritual  worid.  For 
example,  gravitation  is  an  established  law  of  all  material  bodiesy 
and  we  have  no  power  by  our  volitions  to  set  ande  or  modify  this 
law,  or  to  direct  or  vary  any  events  which  stand  related  to  it^ 
except  by  availing  ourselves  of  its  influence.  What  man  in  his 
senses  ever  attempts  to  do  thb  ?  Again,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  thai 
vegetables  ^)ring  up  and  grow  from  seeds,  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  mcnsture,  and  that  animal  life  is  sustained  by  food, 
and  destroyed  by  continued  abstinence,  or  by  poison ;  and  who 
has  power  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  make  it  otherwise  ?  The  same 
is  true  as  to  tike  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
mind,  that  the  ideas  of  senuble  objects  are  first  excited  by  having 
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fhose  objects  presented  to  the  senses;  that  knowledge,  in  the 
lugher  sense, is  acquired  by  study;  that  the  regular  action  of 
the  mind  requires  a  sound  state  of  the  brain,  etc.  Now  we  have 
no  power,  by  any  act  of  the  will,  to  alter  these  laws  of  the  mind, 
or  to  produce  any  mental  -action,  except  in  conformity  with  them. 

Again,  it  is  found  to  be  a  law  of  the  nund,  that  the  affections 
are  excited  in  view  of  suitable  objects,  and  that  the  influence  of 
extenial  objects  is  according  to  the  character  and  state  of  the 
mind.  And  who  has  power  to  make  it  otherwise  ?  What  man 
of  sense  will  ever  attempt  to  interfere  with  these  settled  laws  ?  If 
Hirough  ignorance  we  should  think  we  could  move  our  hearts  to 
love  or  hate  by  the  mere  force  of  volition,  without  having  a  suit- 
able olnect  before  us,  or  if  we  should  think  that,  with  an  object 
in  ^ew,  we  could,  by  a  volition,  excite  any  affections  in  ourselves, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  state  of  our  minds, 
we  should  soon  be  convinced  of  our  nustake. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  we  have 
no  power,  by  a  voUtioriy  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature,  whether 
as  to  matter  or  mind,  and  no  power  to  accomplish  anytlung, 
except  in  accordance  with  those  laws.  The  whole  range  of  our 
Tolontary  agency  is  confined  within  these  limits. 

lUs  brings  me  to  the  business  of  showing,  positively,  what  is 
Ihe  power  or  influence  which  belongs  to  the  will ;  or  more  pro- 
perly what  power  we  ourselves  have  by  the  acts  of  our  will.  This 
may  be  briefly  described  thus.  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  laws 
<X  nature,  we  can  voluntarily  produce  an  endless  variety  of  effects. 
In  this  way  we  can  secure  a  harvest,  promote  bodily  health,  cure 
cEseases,  improve  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  obtain 
the  advantages  and  comforts  of  life. 

It  evidently  follows,  that  the  greatest  extent  of  voluntary  power 
requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  only  as  it  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  these 
laws.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  how  can  we  turn  them  to  any 
useful  purpose  ?  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late events  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  we  are  utterly  un- 
ijoalified  to  act  our  part  as  intelligent,  accountable  beings.    With- 
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out  a  good  degree  of  this  knowledge,  all  our  efforts  would  be 
made  at  random,  and  the  result  would  be  altogether  uncertain, 
and  so  the  motives  to  exertion  would  be  inefficacious. 

Our  Yoluntarjr  power,  considered  in  this  light,  manifestly  admits 
of  an  almost  imlimited  increase.  Take  the  power  we  have,  by  an 
act  of  the  will,  to  direct  our  attention  to  one  thing  or  another,  and 
to  fix  and  detain  our  thoughts  on  any  particular  subject.  We  are 
conscious  of  possessing  this  power  now  in  a  certain  degree.  But  we 
may  not  be  aware  to  what  a  vastiy  higher  degree  it  is  capable  of 
being  increased  by  suitable  exertion.  The  power  possessed  by  such 
men  as  Newton,  Locke,  and  Edwards,  to  confine  their  attention 
steadily,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to  ex* 
elude  all  thoughts  pertaining  to  other  subjects,  was  acquired  by 
diligent  and  continued  efforts.  Other  men  may  acquire  th6  same. 
And  if  a  man  had  his  mind  raised  to  the  highest  improvement 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  he  would  possess  this  power  in  suob 
perfection,  that  he  could,  without  difficulty  fix  his  thoughts  oq 
any  subject  he  might  choose,  with  the  utmost  intenseness,  uniifc- 
terruptedly,  and  for  such  length  of  time  a&  the  case  should  re- 
quire. The  voluntary  control  which  we  commonly  possess  over 
our  thoughts  —  what  is  it,  compared  with  that  to  which  we  mi^ 
attain  ?  No  man,  however  conscious  of  present  inability  thus  to 
command  his  thoughts,  has  any  right  to  conclude  that  hb  inability 
cannot  be  effectually  removed  by  the  diligent,  persevering  disci- 
pline of  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  same  here,  as  in  regard  to  the 
voluntary  control,  which  a  man,  by  long  use,  acquires  over  Im 
bodily  motions.  No  one,  however  great  the  activity  and  adroit^ 
ness  which  he  has  acquired,  can  say,  that  he  has  raised  his  vol- 
untary power  to  its  highest  possible  limits. 

And  yet  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  doubtless  a  wise  and 
benevolent  one,  that  this  voluntary  power  should  be  extended  over 
a  part  only  of  our  bodily  organs.  Our  sensations  are,  in  Hndmr 
selves,  all  involuntary.  When  the  proper  objects  are  presented, 
the  sensations  follow  without  any  act  of  the  will.  Indeed  tiie  will 
has  no  power  to  prevent  them.  The  action  of  the  heart,  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  digestive  organ  is  also  involuntary.     The  con- 
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&i<ied  life  and  growth  and  healBi  of  the  body,  instead  of  being 
under  the  control  of  yoiition,  result  from  their  appropriate  phys- 
ical cansee.  Orer  these  causes  our  will  has  an  bflnenoe,  though 
that  iniwenee  is  very  limited.  Bat  if  the  appropriate  causes  exist, 
the  effect  takes  place  without  any  dapendenoe  on  the  will ;  while 
it  18  on  the  other  hand  equally  true  that,  without  those  causes, 
the  w3l  con  do  nothing  towards  producing  the  effiict.  Who  that 
has  been  at  «M  observant  of  the  lawn  of  his  nature,  ever  attemp4i, 
by  a  lirect  act  of  his  will  to  increase  or  diminish  the  pulsa&ns 
of  his  hearty  the  circulation  of  his  Uood,  or  the  growth  or  heidtfi 
of  his  body  t  All  the  voluntary  power  ^ich  we  possess  in  these 
and  many  other  respects,  is  mcUrict,  i.  e.  it  operates  through  the 
iielimi  of  other  things  which  we  can  in  some  measure  controL 
I  say  in  Mine  mea9ure  ;  because  it  is  evident  that  our  bodily  state 
is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  causes  over  which  we  have 
fitdeor  no  power.  So  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  to  say, 
that  nnm  hm  anything  like  a  eompUU  power,  either  direct  or 
indireet,  ever  afl  his  bodily  organs. 

But  the  most  important  question  stiil  remains,  namely,  what  vo^ 
nntaiy  power  we  possess  over  our  0ffwslians.  This  must  be  asceiv 
iMneditt  the  same  way  as  our  power  in  all  other  respects,-— by  an 
appeal  to  our  own  experience  and  consciousnesB.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  affectaons  are  called  forth,  or  excited,  by  a  view  of 
proper  objects.  Whether  these  objects  are  deaominated  motives, 
oecanions,  or  causes,  it  matters  not.  They  are  the  nniform  and 
inunediate  antecedents  of  the  afiections.  No  act  of  the  will  conies 
between  Ae  view  of  a  proper  object  and  the  excitement  of  an 
afibetisn.  Shonkl  wo  attempt  to  thrust  in  a  volition  here,  it  would 
be  outef  pkoe,  and  wholly  inefieetual.  Let  an  afiectbnate  parent 
bok  uppsn  a  dear  ohild  who  has  been  long  absent  Does  his  heart 
wait  fer  an  act  of  the  will  to  kindle  its  love  7  Or  if  for  some 
reason  be  AcntH  do  so  strange  a  thing  as  to  will  not  to  love ; 
wedd  kii  heart  obey  ?  Or  if  the  same  parent  shodd  hear  of 
the  deaUi  of  his  child,  would  he  wait  for  an  act  of  the  will  to 
cause  sonrov  to  fill  his  heart  ?  And  if  he  should  put  forth  a 
volition  not  to  feel  sorrow,  wodd  lus  heart  be  obedient  T    The 
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same  as  to  the  pious  afieotions  of  a  regenerate  man.  When  the 
glorious  character  of  God  is  presented  to  his  vieW)  he  lo?es  and 
adores.  He  does  it  at  once,  without  any  influence  from  an  act 
of  the  will.  Indeed  if  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  find  any 
occasion  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  his  loye,  it  would  prove 
his  heart  to  be  in  a  bad  state.  If  the  goodness  of  God  and  its 
manifold  fruits  aire  contemplated  by  a  man  of  right  spirit,  grateful 
emotions  will  spontaneously  arise.  And  if  he  tuns  his  thouj^ts 
to  tiie  eyil  of  sin,  his  abhorrence  wiU  at  once  be  excited.  In  all 
such  cases,  it  is  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  object  he  content 
I^ates,  and  not  an  act  of  his  will,  that  excites  the  emotionB.  In 
o4faer  words,  the  aflfections  of  the  heart,  whether  of  one  kind  or 
another,  do  not  depend  on  a  volition  as  their  proximate  cause,  but 
on  ihe  presentation  of  a  fit  object.* 

If  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  it  will 
be  easy  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the  (xffection%  are  w>ltmtarjf» 
We  usually  call  those  things  voluntary,  which  take  place  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  volition,  or  of  which  a  volition  is  the  uniform  and 
immediate  antecedent.  It  is  not  common  to  speak  of  anything 
as  voluntary,  because  it  follows  indirectly  firom  a  volition,  or 
because  an  act  of  the  will  has  an  influence  upon  it  through  ike 
medium  of  something  else.  By  a  voluntary  act,  Whately  sayi, 
^^  we  take  a  medicine  which  quickens  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;'^ 
but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  call  the  quicker  circulation  of  the 
blood  voluntary.  "  So  also,  though  we  cannot  by  a  duect  eflSurt  of 
vdition  excite  or  allay  any  emotion ;  we  may  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill 
the  understanding  with  such  thoughts  as  will "  have  this  efiect  But 
is  it  according  to  common  usage  to  call  such  an  e&ct  vohuiteuyf 
As  the  affidctions  are  not  the  immediate  or  direct  result  of  volition,  it 
is  clear  they  are  not  directly  voluntary  *  You  may  say  they  tra 
indirectiy  voluntary,  because  a  volition  operates  upon  them  and 
controls  them  indirectly.     But  even  this  indirect  influence  of  tbe 

will  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  excitement  of  the  afibctioot. 

■  ■         ■■■■■■»        ■— — ^».— — ^_^-— 

*  As  the  practical  yiews  which  oocnpy  sevenl  pages  of  this  Eisaj,  togetto 
with  the  quotations  fVom  Whatelj  and  other  writers,  are,  for  snbituieei  oonttfah 
•d  in  the  Lectures  on  moral  agency,  they  are  here 
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The  affectioiis  are  not  generaUy  excited  in  this  way.  For  fit 
objects  (Mr  motives  are  very  often  brought  beforeoor  minds,  with- 
oat  aaj  yolition  or  thought  of  ours.  But  in  these  rery  cases,  the 
affections  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation, 
to  the  objects  which  excite  them,  as  in  other  cases.  Yet  they  do 
not  result  finom  a  volition  either  directly  or  mdirectly.  That  is, 
they  are  not  excited  by  volition,  nor  are  those  objects  which  do 
excite  them,  brought  before  the  mind  by  a  volition.  Any  man 
who  will  reflect  on  his  own  past  experience  will  find,  that  in 
instances  too  many  to  be  numbered,  those  objects  have  been  pre- 
sented before  his  mind,  without  his  choice,  and  not  unfrequently 
thrust  upon  him  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  have  nevertheless 
dicited  the  deepest  and  strongest  emotions. 

On  this  point,  are  not  some  distinguished  writers  chargeable 
with  an  oversi^t  ?  They  allow  that  the  affections  are  not  excited 
directly  by  an  act  of  the  will,  but  by  a  view  of  fit  objects,  in 
o&er  words,  by  prop^  motives.  Still  they  call  the  affectioiis 
volumtary ;  and  they  hold  aU  the  moral  affections  to  be  so,— 
overlooking  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  if 
not  generally,  the  objects  of  the  affections  are  brought  before  our 
minds  without  any  volition  of  ours,  and  that  in  such  instances  no 
act  of  the  will  has  any  influence  on  the  affections  in  one  way  or 
another.  This  fiekct  however  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
influence  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  affections. 

In  a  former  number  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  atfoctions 
which  any  one  exercises  in  view  of  the  various  objects  or  motives 
which  come  before  him,  will  be  according  to  his  dispomtioifif  ekar^ 
odeTj  or  Mtide  of  mind.  There  is  no  truth  more  confidentiy 
believed,  or  more  uniformly  acted  upon,  by  men  of  practical  wis- 
dom, than  this,  and  none  which  is  capable  of  more  satisfactory 
proof  from  Scripture  and  common  experience.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel  espedally,  have  it  exemplified  before  them  continually  in 
the  different  effects  which  the  same  truths  produce  upon  men  of 
(Uflkrent  habits  or  states  of  mind.  But  this  is  a  truth,  which  most 
writers  on  mental  philosophy  overtook,  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
all  men  are  in  such  a  state  that  moral  consideraticms  or  motives, 
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if  ooiitem[Med  in  earnest,  iriU  esdte  ri^t  aflfodaons.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  in  his  Lectures  on  Qiiistian  EtJiies,  has  clearly  dicwn 
bow  finsqnently  this  misitake  is  ^argeaUe  fipon  the  most  enmient 
writers  on  moral  philosophy,  and  what  misduevons  influence  it  has 
ott  their  reasoniBg.  Abercronbie,  also,  has  distinctly,  thonj^ 
xather  mcidentaUy,  reoogniaed  the  principle  irfaieii  I  hare  ad- 
tanoed,  and  has  shown  tiiat  be  attaches  great  importance  to  ft. 
Bk  sa}«,  that  ^  moral  causes,  that  is,  ta^tfas  and  motiTes,''  operate 
^•wA  a  uniformity  omifaur  to  "ttat  with  whiA  physical  agents 
ptoduee  ttieir  actions  upon  each  ether."  But  he  says,  **  ifaej 
reqnim  oertaia  circamstances  in  the  man  on  whom  ibey  are 
eapeoted  to  act."  He  then  mentions  those  circumstances.  ^  It 
is  necessary  that  a  man  be  fully  informed  in  regard  to  "  flie  moral 
causes  intended ;  '^  that  his  al^ntion  be  directed  to  diem  with 
snoh  a  degree  of  intensity  as  shall  bring  him  fully  under  their 
influence  as  statements  addressed  to  his  understanding."  Here 
SMmy  philosophers  would  stop.  But  not»so  this  author.  He 
proceeds  to  say,  that  another  thing  is  necessary  in  order  that 
truths  and  motites,  however  clearly  presented  and  however  in- 
tensely conffldered,  may  produoe  a  right  efiect  upon  a  man.  Tins 
necessary  circumstance  is,  ^  tha^  there  be  a  certain  hetMty  $taU 
cf  Am  f7iona2yee{tii^,-— for  tUs  has  a  most  eztenriye  influence  on 
the  duo  operation  of  moral  ca^ises."  The  position  I  maintain  is, 
that  whatever  we  or  others  may  do  to  bring  motives  before  us,  or 
te  «Breot  our  attention  to  particular  objects,  thse  emotwnM  excited 
wUl  be  aoeordmg  to  the  etate  ef  the  mind.  The  objects  presented 
to  view,  and  other  eztemid  circumstances  which  may  in  many 
instances  be  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  wiD,  are  indeed 
a  part  cf  what  may  be  called  the  complex  cause  of  the  emotions. 
But  the  influenoe  of  whatever  is  external)  and  even  the  influenoe 
of  our  inteUeetnal  perceptions  and  tiie  dictates  of  conscience  wiB, 
after  all,  be  according  to  the  predominant  dispontion  or  state  of 
our  snnd.  If  a  man  cS  an  impure  £sposition,  has  certain  objects 
presented  to  his  eye  or  his  thoughts,  eitiier  by  his  own  Tclontsaty 
act  or  not,  will  not  hnpure  feefings  be  extnted  7  Ss  willing,  m 
those  circomstanees,  to  be  free  from  wrong  feelings  ^^xA  to  have 
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0068)  win  not  oontrol  the  moTements  of  his  heart.  Witib 
each  objectB  before  him,  and  such  a  stafte  of  mind,  he  will  have 
each  emotions.  *^  To  tlie  pore  all  things  are  pure  ;  but  to  them 
that  are  defiled  nothing  is  pure."  GUius  we  see  how  it  happens 
that  a  man  is  so  often  disappointed  in  regard  to  his  own  feelings/ 
He  Tolontarily  turns  his  attention  to  particular  objects,  or  pots 
himself  in  particular  circumstances,  because,  for  some  reason,  he 
wishes  to  have  certain  emotions.  Bat  instead  of  the  emoticnB 
desired,  others  of  a  different  kind  arise,  and  he  tims  finds  that  an 
act  of  his  will  can  have  no  influence  to  elicit  affisctions  which  are 
oontrary  to  the  state  of  his  heart.  It  maj  sometimes  be  the  case, 
fliat  a  man  of  a  covetous  disposition,  may  wbh  and  labor  to  aeqniie 
riches,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  curing  his  cof6- 
toQsness,  and  making  his  feelings  kind  and  generous.  But  he  is 
disappointed.  His  riches,  when  acquired,  have  no  effect  but  to 
increase  his  covetous  desires.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  his  external 
circumstances  and  his  own  thoughts  and  wishes,  have  an  influenae 
upon  him  according  to  the  eharaeter  or  Hate  of  ki»  nmuL  This  weU 
known  princii^e,  this  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  is 
tao^t  in  the  Scriptures.  When  Christ  says,  ^^  a  good  tree  will 
bear  good  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  corrupt  frmt,"  and  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  he  says  it  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  a 
man's  feeling?  and  actions  will  be  according  to  his  mental  state  or 
dbaracter.  We  can,  indeed,  excite  a  great  variety  of  afiections 
in  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of  our  voluntary  agency  in  the  mai^ 
.  ner  above  described ;  but  they  will  all  be  consonant  to  our  pre- 
dominant disposition.  Take  the  case  of  confirmed  hostility  to 
the  Christian  reli^cm,  such  as  appeared  in  the  leading  infidels  of 
the  last  century.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  convincing 
arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  to  produce  in  their 
hearts,  while  unchanged  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  affiaction  of  true 
k>ve  to  Christ  and  his  religion  ?  Take  the  case  of  an  inveterate 
miser.  Can  you  present  any  motives  before  him  which  will  j»o- 
duoe  in  his  heart  a  sincere  affection  for  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
readiness  to  give  away  his  treasures  to  the  destitute  ?  Take  the 
case  (^  the  wicked  at  the  last  day.    Their  attention  will  be  power- 
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fiifly  arroBted  by  Ae  most  exoeUent,  glorioiui,  and  moving  objects. 
JBot  they  will  ha^e  no  right  feelmg.  Amid  all  the  light  and  ^ory 
of  that  day,  they  will  have  no  emotions  bnt  those  which  coires- 
pond  with  their  sinful  cUqiosition.  Satan  is  a  moral  agent  of  \afjn 
'  intelleotnal  powers.  Ifow  suppose  he  could  be  admitted  into  Use 
heavenly  world,  and  see  all  that  the  angels  see  and  enjoy.  What 
would  be  his  feelings  ?  Jhej  would  be  feelmgs  of  hatred,  envy, 
and  remorse.  Whenoe  this  difference  between  the  feelings  ef 
fiatan  and  the  feelings  of  Gabriel,  in  yiew  of  the  same  objects  ? 
Whence,  but  bom  their  different  states  of  mind  f 

The  principle  whidi  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  is  often 
fisemplified  in  the  experience  of  sinners  under  awakenings  of  oon- 
aoioAce.  They  are  conscious  that  their  affections  towards  divime 
tilings  ave  siafiil ;  and  from  their  natural  dread  of  misery  and  love 
«f  happiness,  they  in  a  sense  desire  such  aSections  as  Ood  wifl 
anNTore,  and,  fiir  the  purpose  ef  producing  Ihem,  they  apply 
ihemselves  ts  a  diKgent  and  serioos  consideration  of  the  ofaaraotsr 
of  Ood,  tbs  meroifoi  int^poeition  of  the  Redeemer,  the  holy  law, 
and  the  precious  Uessings  of  salvation.  But  if  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  withheld,  they  will  have  no  ri^t  aflfeetMOB. 
Thorn  divine  objects  which  they  contem{date,  wiO,  throfugli  their 
perverseness,  be  the  occarion  of  exciting  dislil^  and  opposition  in 
ifaeir  hearts,  and  so  prove  ^^  a  savor  of  death  unto  death."  ^  He 
tiiat  loveth  is  bom  of  Ood,''  and  this  implies,  that  he  only  who  is 
horn  of  God,  loveth.  No  oonsiderations  howeyer  mi^ty,  no 
motives  however  powerful  and  touching,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
xenewiBg  influence  of  the  Spirit,  will  ever  have  power  to  prodooe 
any  ri^t  afeotionB  in  imregenerate  men.  *^  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.**  And  it  is 
eqaally  true,  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  have 
holy  aflfeotions ;  for  tiie  want  of  this  is  all  that  prevents  his  seeing 
the  kingdom  of  God,  If  now  we  say  or  do  anything  to  lead  sin- 
ners  to  think,  that  any  voluntary  agency  of  theirs,  ot  any  psfwer 
of  excitement  or  persuasion  which  they  can  use  with  themelves, 
or  which  others  can  use  with  them,  will  ever  bring  them  tndy  to 
love  Ood,  or  believe  in  Christ,  without  the  new  creating  i^genqy 
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of  tibe  Spirit ;  ire  practiBe  %  dangeroiia  delumon  upon  them ;  and 
in  tide  way,  ire  ahow  too,  that  ire  oureeliree  labor  under  a  great 
xiDstake,  and  tiiat  we  forget  tU  de^peraU  mokednm9  cf  ike  heart. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  that  if  they  become 
holy,  tiieir  hofineea  will  not  be  ^*  from  the  will  et  the  fleeh,  or  th€ 
will  qf  wumj*  not  from  any  disposition  or  voluntary  agency  of 
tiieixe,  but  from  liie  Spirit  of  Grod ;  and  the  whole  of  their  salvia 
tioQ  will  result,  not  bom  uij  works  of  righteousnese  which  they 
have  done,  but  from  the  purpose  and  grace  of  Ood.  Christian 
ministers  should  remember  this,  and  should  learn  to  rely  wholly 
upon  dcrina  power  and  mercy  for  the  oonversiim  and  salvation  of 
nnners* 

I  cannot  close  this  number  witiiout  remarking  distinctly  on  the 
mistake  of  those  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  make  xap  their 
fjstems  without  recognizing  the  peculiar  &cts  which  are  disclosed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  No  system  of 
mental  philosophy  can  be  considered  as  complete,  which  overiodos 
any  of  the  prmcipal  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  haa 
enUbiled.  But  the  time  would  &il  me  to  speak  o(  all  those 
writers  on  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  who  entirely  negleet 
the  peooliar  mental  operations  and  states  so  fiilly  disclosed  in  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  whose  systems  are  just  what  they  would  be,  if 
man  had  no  natnnj  alienation  &om  God,  and  just  what  they 
would  be,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  conviction  of  sin,  and 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  warfare,  throughout  the 
fife  of  Christians,  between  the  law  of  their  sanctified  mind  and 
the  law  of  sin  in  their  members.  I  shall  give  a  single  example  of 
the  &ult  referred  to.  Writers  very  properly  notice  it  as  a  law  of 
the  mind,  that  the  affections  are  elicited  by  a  view  of  proper 
objects;  and  then,  without  considering  that  man  is  morally 
deprmved,  they  represent  the  clear  exhibition  of  divine  truth  to  the 
understandmg,  and  the  serious  consideration  of  it,  as  all  that  ie 
necessary  to  call  forth  right  aflfections,  overlooking  that  special 
divine  influence,  which  is  the  only  efficient  cause  of  holiness  in  the- 
heart  of  man.  Now  this  is  as  palpable  a  mistake  as  it  would  be 
m  writers  on  health,  to  represent  that  wholesome  food  is  all  thai 
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k  neceBsarj  to  promote  vigor  and  activify  in  those  who  are  sick. 
If  there  ai'o  any  facts  which  ought  to  be  made  prominent  in  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  surely  they  are  those  which  are 
made  promment  in  the  infallible  word  of  God.  For  does  not  he 
who  made  and  redeemed  the  soul,  know  what  are  its  powers  and 
capacities,  its  dispositdcms  and  states,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
its  operations  7  And  can  any  one  who  believes  the  Scripturee, 
especially  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  deem  it  proper  to  disregard 
those  preeminently  important  filets  which  result  from  man's  apo** 
tasy,  and  from  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man's 
salvation  ?  These  facts,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  respecting  themi 
which  are  all  involved  in  sound  Christian  experience,  are  as  cer* 
tain  and  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  system  <^  mental 
philosophy,  as  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  of  the  memcury,  of 
conscience,  or  of  the  natural  affections.  And  a  system  which 
overlooks  the  former  is  as  defective  and  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  as  one  would  be  which  should  overlook  the  latter* 
There  is  no  right  mental  philosophy,  but  that  which  has  its  chief 
foundation  in  the  facts  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  The  sacred 
writers,  taught  by  their  own  experience,  and  by  the  Divine  Spiriiy 
understood  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  spoke  and 
acted  according  to  it.  And  if  we  would  understand  it,  and  apply 
it  to  its  proper  uses,  we  must  learn  to  think  and  reason,  to  speak 
and  act,  as  they  did. 


NUMBER    IV. 

In  the  last  Article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  &Gnd,  I  inqmred 
what  influence  the  acts  of  the  teill  have  over  the  cffecUanM.  If 
the  distinction  which  I  have  made  between  the  acts  of  the  will  and 
the  affections,  is  kept  in  mind,  this  inquiry  will  be  intelligible  and 
important.  If  not,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  If  the  aflEections  aro 
OQDsidered  as  acts  of  the  will,  then  the  influence  which  the  acts  of 
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tlie  will  liaye  over  die  aflfections,  is  the  influence  which  some  acts  of 
die  will  have  oyer  other  acts  of  the  will ;  and  the  influence  which 
the  mil  itself  has  oyer  the  affections,  is  the  influence  which  a 
fiiculty  has  oyer  its  own  acts.  And  what  is  the  influence 
which  a  ftculty  has  oyer  its  own  acts,  but  simplj  its  putting 
fiffih  aeta?  And  what  is  puttbg  forth  acts,  but  acting?  To 
aajr  then,  that  the  will  exerts  an  influence  oyer  its  own  acts,  ia 
the  same  as  to  saj,  that  the  will  acts.  If  it  is  anything  more,  what 
kit; 

This  waj  of  considering  the  affections  as  acts  of  the  wUly  is,  aa 
we  haye  aeen,  attended  with  a  manifest  inconyenience.  For  if 
joa  call  tte  affisctiona,  as  well  as  yoHtions,  acts  of  the  will,  thett 
joa  iDchide  under  the  same  head  two  classes  of  mental  acts  which 
»t  essentiallj  different,  one  class  being  in  themselyes  moraflj 
giod  dr  eyil,  and  the  odier  not  And  you  yourself  recognise  tha 
fiiliiictMm,  when  you  speak  of  the  affections  being  influenced  bj 
the  acts  of  the  wilL  For  sorely  yon  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  one  tiling  oyer  another,  when  both  of  them  are  of  the 
sme  kind.  And  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind,  how  can  wa 
fipooorse  about  them  without  confufflon,  if  we  include  them  both 
oader  the  same  name  ?  Thoee  who  call  the  affections  acta  of  the 
wiU  are  obliged  to  diyide  die  acts  of  the  wiU  into  two  classes,  and 
to  mark  these  classes  by  distinct  epidiets,  the  constant  use  of 
which  would  be  cumbersome.  But  if  you  omit  them,  and  caD 
both  classes  aeU  of  the  wSl  merely,  how  can  you  discourse  about 
diem  with  clearness  ?  I  speak  pardculariy  of  philosopkical  dia- 
coorae,  in  wfaidi  pfecisrai  and  exactness  are  necessary.  The 
same  as  to  the  word  voluntaiy.  If  yoo  make  it  include  not  only 
those  bodOy  and  mental  acts  wludi  fiA>w  a  yoiitioo,  but  the  voli- 
tions themselyes ;  too  most  say  in  each  ease  in  what  sense  yo« 
vse  it,  or  you  wiD  expose  otfaen  id  mistake  by  using  it  ambig* 
uously.  Yon  say  the  moral  afreiions  are  voluntary.  B«t  da 
you  mean,  that  the  moral  affectioos  are  contef^tttaU  upon  a  aoiK» 
Hon  f  You  reply*  ao.  Why,  then,  do  yoo  use  an  expreami, 
which,  accordiag  to  its  crdiaary  ■Paring,  woukl  court j  that 
?    K  yom  neaa  mardy,  ihtt  ife  afccti»a  bekng  to  tba 
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moral  faculiy^  wUdi  has  genenllj  been  ctOed  iht  uHL,  and  if^ 
when  7<m  ay  the  aflfections  aie  Tolnntaiy,  joa  mean,  that  they 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  that  we  are  answerable  for  Aem ;  I 
acknowledge  that  this  may  be  wdl  enough  for  the  pnrpoees  of 
common  discoorse  among  those  who  understand  the  word  volumtarg 
as  yon  do.  Bat  as  most  men  wooM  understand  yoa  to  mean,  that 
tiie  affections  move  in  obedience  to  a  volition^  the  expression  would 
generally  occaoon  a  mistake. 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that  we  can  be 
accountable  for  nothing  except  what  is  voluntary ,  has  already  been 
suggested.  In  regard  to  our  external,  vifflble  actions,  and  certain 
mental  actions,  it  is  true,  that  we  are  accountable  for  them  only 
as  they  are  voluntary,  that  is,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  wiU. 
From  these  we  get  sn  impression  that  aU  the  acti<ms  which  we 
are  accountable  for,  are  voluntary,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
impression,  we  frame  our  language,  and  then  apply  it  to  qmte 
another  kind  of  actions,  that  is,  the  affections,  and  call  them  vobm- 
iary^  not  to  denote  that  they  are  controlled  by  a  volition,  but 
merely  that  they  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  that  we  are  accooni- 
able  for  thorn,  ai  we  are  for  those  bodily  and  mental  actione  whiqk 
depend  on  a  voUtmi.  I  would  not  be  strenuous  about  a  particular 
word.  But  it  is  certiunly  important  to  av(nd  ambiguity,  and  to 
mark  those  things  which  aro  different  by  different  words.  And  as 
I  have  often  noticed  the  confusion  of  thought  which  arises  &om 
using  the  words,  ioill^  volition,  and  voluntary^  in  a  loose  indefooite 
manner,  I  shall  adhere  to  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have 
already  been  explained,  and  to  which  there  is  a  manifest  leaning 
in  the  minds  of  common  people. 

No  doubt  some  readers  have  had  a  difficulty  arise  in  their  minds 
respecting  the  position  which  I  have  taken.  If  it  be  so  that  our 
affections  are  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  will,  and  often 
not  under  even  its  indirect  influence,  then  how  are  we  accountable 
either  for  the  one  or  the  other  ? 

Here  our  proper  business  is  to  show  what  is  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  affections.  Is  it  true,  that 
we  exercise  our  affections  because  we  wiU  to  exercise  them,  and 
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08  we  will  to  do  it  ?  If  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  that  our  afifeo- 
tioDS  are  thus  controlled  by  a  volition,  Ihen  we  will  admit  the  fact, 
and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  of  mental  philosophy.  But  sup- 
pose the  fact  to  be,  that  our  affections  are  not  governed  by  an  act 
of  the  will.  Is  not  this  to  make  a  part  of  our  philosophy  ?  Or 
will  you  say,  that  it  cannot  be  so,  and  that,  if  we  are  accountable 
for  our  aflfections,  we  must  be  able  to  control  them  by  an  act  of 
the  win  ?  Examine  the  subject  then  thoroughly.  If  after  all, 
you  find  the  fSsust  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  will  you  still  say,  it  can- 
not  be,  and  if  we  are  aeeountable  for  our  qff^ectionSj  we  must  he 
aNe  to  govern  them  by  a  volition  f  But  suppose  you  find  that 
your  saying  this,  will  not  make  it  so,  and  the  stubborn  fact  still 
comes  out  to  view,  that  our  affections  are  not  under  the  control  of 
volition.  What  will  you  do  now  ?  Will  you  turn  caviller,  and 
say,  why  doth  he  yet  find  fauUf 

While  you  are  contemplating  the  fact,  that  the  affections  are 
not  controlled  by  volition,  take  care  not  to  overlook  another  fact, 
which  is  attended  with  the  highest  kind  of  evidence,  —  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  and  that  you  are 
good  or  bad,  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy  according  as  your 
affections  are.  Tou  know  this  intuitively.  Unless  your  moral 
nature  is  totally  perverted,  you  are  as  certain  of  it,  as  of  exist- 
ence. And  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable  and  foolish  for  you 
to  doubt  your  own  existence,  than  to  doubt  your  moral  and 
accountable  agency.  You  are  in  truth  a  moral  agent,  and  are 
accountable  for  your  affections,  whatever  may  be  ihe  manner  in 
which  they  are  excited.  The  constitution  which  G^  has  given  to 
the  mind,  must  be  perfectly  right,  and  the  very  fact  above  stated, 
which  is  sometimes  thought  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  is 
doubtless  essential  to  it.  If  the  Sections,  instead  of  being 
excited  by  suitable  objects,  were  governed  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
will,  there  would  be  an  end  of  rational  and  accountable  agency. 
The  ground-work  of  moral  good  and  evil  would  be  taken  away. 

In  making  out  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  our  single  inquiry 
must  be,  what  is  matter  of  fact  f  How  that  which  we  find  to  be 
fiu;t,  can  be  reconciled  with  moral  agency,  is  another  question. 
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and  no  more  belongs  to  us,  than  the  question,  how  the  magnetic 
power  can  be  reconciled  with  gravitation.  If,  however,  any  oae 
takes  upon  him  to  assert,  that  the  fact  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
in  regard  to  the  affections,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  his  asserticm.  And  I  should 
hope,  that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  convince  him  of  his  mis- 
take. Every  man  is  most  certainly  chargeable  with  a  mistakoi 
who  supposes  that  perfect  moral  agency  is  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing which  we  find  to  be  a  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind. 
The  laws  of  the  mind  are  not  only  con^tent  with  moral  agency^ 
but  essential  to  it.  These  laws  it  is  our  object,  as  philosophers,  to 
discover.  And  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  inquiries,  we 
must  proceed  without  shackles.  We  must  be  governed  by  no 
prepossession.  We  must  have  no  such  impression  as  this,  that  tbo 
affections  fnust  be  governed  by  the  will,  or  we  cannot  be  moral 
agents.  An  impression  like  this  would  certainly  prove  an  embar- 
rassment, and  would  prevent  an  impartial  regard  to  evidence. 

The  supposition,  that  we  are  more  accountable  for  our  volitions^ 
tiian  for  our  affections,  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  It  rests  oil 
the  assumption,  that  our  volitions  are  in  themselves  moral  acts, 
and  that  our  affections  are  not  so.  But,  in  truth,  what  is  there  in 
the  class  of  mental  acts  called  volitions,  wluch  leads  you  to  con- 
sider  them  morally  good  or  bad,  more  than  the  other  class,  called 
the  affections  ?  Do  you  say  volitions  are  more  properly  our  own 
acts  than  the  affections  ?  But  how  does  this  appear  7  Are  not 
loving  and  hating  as  much  our  own  acts,  as  willing  and  choosing  t 
Do  we  not  exercise  as  high  a  degree  of  activity,  in  the  former,  as 
in  the  latter  ?  Is  there  anything  in  ourselves  or  in  otiiers,  which 
we  more  spontaneously  pronounce  to  be  right  or  wrong,  praiso- 
worthy  or  blame-worthy,  than  the  affections  ?  Some  appear  to 
think,  that  if  we  only  give  the  name  of  volitions^  or  acts  of  the  wittf 
to  the  affections,  the  difficulty  is  relieved  at  once.  But  does  it 
alter  the  nature  of  mental  acts,  or  make  us  more  accountable  for 
them,  to  call  them  by  a  particular  name  ?  Are  not  the  mental 
acts  referred  to,  perfectly  the  same  when  you  call  them  affeetim^ 
as  when  you  call  them  act%  of  the  willf 
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Bot  I  nniBi  oome  to  tlie  chief  object  of  tlie  present  number ; 
lAich  is  to  diow,  tiiat  instead  of  the  aifecdoos  being  under  the 
direct  influence  of  ihe  vditions,  just  the  opposite  is  true,  nunelj^ 
that  the  voUtioni  are  under  the  mfimenee  of  the  ^t^fctiimit ;  and 
that,  instead  of  the  aflfectioDS  denying  their  moral  character  from 
any  acts  of  the  will,  all  aete  qf  the  mU  derive  their  meral  ckar- 
aetery  eo  far  ae  they  have  any^Jram  the  d^eetUme. 

To  illustrate  the  first  of  these  pcMuts,  I  shall  adduce  a  few 
examines.  And  if  we  find  what  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  in  a 
few  instances,  we  know  what  they  are  in  all  instances  <^  the  same 
kind. 

I  ask  then,  why  does  a  Christian  wSU  or  determine^  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  property  to  tiie  cause  of  benevolence  ?    And  why 
does  a  pious  youth  dwaee  to  quit  his  secular  business,  and  prepare 
for  the  ministry  7   And  why  does  a  Christian,  when  duty  requires, 
iiiooee  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  name  of  Christ  ?    What  is  it, 
in  each  of  these  cases,  that  influences  a  Christian  thus  to  triff, 
and  thus  to  act  ?     Obviously  he  does  it  under  the  influence  of  his 
pious  affeetione.    He  does  it,  because  he  loves  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  men.     This  is  the  motive^  which  leads  him  to  such  a 
volition.     It  is  equally  evident,  that  a  wicked  man's  volitions 
arise  from  his  affections.     Why  did  Judas  wiU  to  betray  Christ  ? 
Because  he  had  a  selfish,  avaricious,  resentful  heart.     It  was  fear 
which  influenced  Peter  to  deny  his  Lord.    Ambition  prompts  a 
C»sar  and  a  Napoleon  to  engage  in  war.     It  is  a  bet  perfectly 
&miliar  to  us,  that  the  particular  determinations  of  the  will, 
whedier  right  or  wrong,  are  influenced  by  the  affections.     The 
afiections  including  the  emotions  and  passions,  are  eminentiy  the 
prineiples  of  action.     Without  these,  how  could  we  act  at  all  ? 
And  without  moral  affections,  how  could  we  perform  moral  acts,  or 
have  any  volitions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature  ?    If  the  acts  of 
the  will  do  not  flow  from  the  affections,  why  may  it  not  be,  that 
a  man  who  has  no  love  to  God,  will  choose  to  labor  and  suffer  for 
God  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  love  ?    And  why  may  it  not  be, 
that  a  person  whose  heart  is  full  of  benevolence  towards  his  fellow 
men,  will  choose  to  treat  them,  and  actually  treat  them,  with 
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unldudneBS  and  craelty,  just  as  tfaoagh  he  had  the  opposite  aflbo- 
tion  of  hatred.  If  the  affectioiis  do  not  goyem  the  acts  of 
the  will,  you  can  never  anticipate  what  your  yoluntaiy  condoefc 
win  be,  from  your  knowledge  of  your  own  heart.  If  you  are  a 
parent,  and  have  a  strong  and  tender  affection  for  your  children, 
you  cannot  conclude  from  this,  that  your  treatment  of  them  will 
be  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if  your  heart  were  full  of 
spite  towards  them.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  all  our  expec- 
tations as  to  the  voluntary  acts  of  men,  proceed  on  the  principle, 
that  theur  determinations  and  consequent  actions  wiU  be  influenced 
by  their  affections  ?  And  do  not  all  our  attempts  to  influenoe 
their  determinations  and  acts  proceed  on  the  same  principle? 
Do  we  not  always  endeavor  to  move  their  affections,  in  order  to 
influence  their  detenninations  ?  The  acts  of  tiie  will,  and  tlio 
conduct  resulting  from  them,  are  the  natural  utterance  of  tbd 
heart.  They  are  the  way  in  which  the  affections  act  themselves 
out.  And  without  tlus  eflScacy  of  the  affections,  there  is  no  ooik- 
eeivable  way  in  which  we  can  put  forth  acts  of  wiU.  If  any  man 
will  watch  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  attend  to  those 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom  which  flow  from  experience  and  obaei^ 
vation,  he  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  principle,  that  As 
affections  ffovem  the  acts  of  the  wiU,  Whatever  external  objeots 
are  presented  before  us,  our  affections  are  the  real  nlAfnaittt 
motives,  which  influence  us  in  our  voUtions.  That  we  have  a 
motive  or  reason  for  our  choices,  is  implied  in  the  fiu^t,  that  we 
are  rational ;  as  it  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflecticm,  that  our 
willmg  anythmg  without  a  motive,  (if  such  an  absurdity  can  be 
conceived  of,)  would  imply  the  want  of  rationality.  This  subjeet 
is  treated  particulariy  by  Edwards  in  his  treatise  on  the  Will; 
and  his  main  position  in  opposition  to  the  notion  d  a  sdf-deter- 
mining  power  of  the  will,  is  supported  by  arguments,  unansweied, 
and  unanswerable.  The  principle  which  I  maintain,  is  deerijy 
implied  in  our  moral  and  accountable  agency.  For  we  eoeU 
never  regard  a  volition,  which  should  take  place  withoat  any  na- 
tive, as  either  morally  good  or  evil.  An  essential  oonditkm  of  a 
moral  act  would  be  wanting.    If  you  require  proof  of  tfais^  I 
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produce  tiie  fact,  that  there  neyer  was  a  moral  agent,  whose  will 
was  self-detemmied  in  the  sense  above  suggested.  And  that 
this  is  a  fi^t,  I  show  by  appealing  to  every  man's  experience  and 
coDScioiisnees.  If  you  deny  the  fact,  I  shall  require  you  to  pro- 
duce some  instance,  in  which  a  moral  agent  put  forth  a  volition, 
or  determination  of  will,  without  any  motive.  And  if  you  should 
produce  yourself,  as  the  moral  agent  who  has  done  this ;  I  should 
regret  that  you  think  so  meanly  of  yourself,  and  should  do  you 
the  honor  to  say,  you  are  mistaken. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  matter  further,  I  would  ask 
the  reader,  whether  he  would  think  it  a  desirable  thing  to  be 
aUe  to  put  forth  acts  of  will  which  should  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  aflfections.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  will  and 
to  do  what  k  contruy  to  every  affection  and  disposition  of  your 
heart?  Would  it  gratify  you  to  be  so  constituted  that,  while  all 
jMir  aC»ctions  move  towards  Grod,  and  delightfully  rest  in  him, 
your  wiU  migjht  put  forth  choices  in  opposition  to  him,  and  so  lead 
you  to  open  disobedience  ?  Such  might  be  the  result,  if  your 
will  riiould  break  loose  from  the  control  of  the  affections,  and  put 
forth  its  acts  in  some  other  way.  What  distraction  would  be  so 
dreadful  as  this  ?  To  reduce  man  to  such  a  condition,  his  rational 
and  moral  constitution  must  have  an  unheard  of  shock.  Happily 
for  us,  our  intellectual  and  spritual  constitution  is  secured  against 
such  a  calamity  as  this,  by  the  appomtment  and  ever-present 
agency  of  the  being  who  made  us. 

The  other  point  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  character 
of  every  volition  depends  on  the  diaracter  of  the  ixffeetion  from 
which  it  proceeds,  is  equally  evident.  If  our  volitions  are  the 
result  of  a  fmral  ejection,  we  necessarily  consider  them  of  a 
fMTol  nature,  whatever  may  be  the  outward  object  acting  on 
the  mind.  For  the  outward  object  can  get  access  to  the  will  and 
influence  its  acts,  only  through  the  affections.  It  is  the  affection 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  will,  and  determines  the  character 
of  its  acts.  If  the  affection  which  prompts  the  volitions,  is  right, 
the^  are  right,  that  is  relatively ;  and  a  relative  rightness  is  aU 
they  can  have.     If  the  affection  is  wrong,  the  volitions  flowing 
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from  it  are  also  wrong.  And  when  I  speak  of  volitions  in  this 
way,  as  flowing  from  the  affections,  I  mean  to  include  ike  mental 
and  bodily  acts  which  are  connected  with  the  volitions,  and  which 
are,  on  that  account,  called  voluntary.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
when  I  speak  of  these  mental  and  bodily  acts,  I  mean  to  speak 
of  them  as  implying  a  volition,  and  as  resulting  directly  from  it. 

The  principle  which  I  here  advance,  that  the  character  of  our 
volitions  is  accordmg  to  the  character  of  our  affections,  is  nothing 
different  from  the  common  maxim,  that  our  conduct  is  right  or 
wrong  according  to  our  motives.  For  the  motives  of  our  conduct 
ultimately  consist  in  the  affections.  This  principle  is  acted  upon 
continually  and  instinctively,  whether  men  judge  of  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  others.  You  see  a  man  contribute  to  a  char- 
itable object.  You  immediately  approve  of  the  act.  You  say 
it  is  a  good  deed.  Why  ?  Because  it  appears  to  spring  from  a 
good  motive,  that  is,  a  benevolent  affection.  But  if  you  find  that 
the  action,  which  appeared  so  benevolent,  really  proceeded  from 
a  selfish,  base  motive ;  you  change  your  mind  as  to  the  action, 
and  as  to  the  choice  of  the  will  to  perform  it.  You  cannot  but 
judge  of  these  according  to  the  inward  motive  that  prompted  them ; 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  you  cannot  but  judge  of  the  person  ac- 
cording to  the  affection  which  he  exhibits  in  his  conduct.  Take 
another  case.  Suppose  your  first  impression  is,  that  a  man  vnUi 
and  acts  from  a  bad  motive.  You  accordingly  feel  disapprobation* 
But  if  you  afterwards  discover  that  you  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
his  motive  was  good,  you  at  once  change  your  mind  as  to  the 
character  of  the  volition  and  act,  or  rather,  as  to  the  character  of 
ike  man. 

The  judgment  which  we  form  in  such  a  case,  is  founded  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature.  We 
cannot  judge  our  own  volitions,  or  the  volitions  of  others,  to  be 
either  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  without  referring  to  the 
Mvenung  motive.  Every  sentiment  of  approval  or  disapproval 
laxegird  to  the  acts  of  the  wiU  looks  ultimately  to  the  inward 
H^ve  fr<»a  which  they  spring.  The  Scripture  confirms  the  truth 
rf^  pootion,  when  it  represents  love  to  be  the  whole  of  what  ia 
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required  of  lu  as  duty.  Yarious  Toluntary  actions  are  indeed  re- 
quired, bat  they  are  required  as  expressions  of  love.  If  any  to- 
Gtions  or  Yoluntary  acts  of  burs  could  be  morally  right,  sepaiate 
from  affection,  how  could  it  be  true,  that  all  the  law  is  comjniBed 
in  the  precept  requiring  love  7 

There  are  important  points  of  a  practical  nature,  resulting  from 
the  foregoing  discusnon. 

First.  In  our  addresses  to  our  fellow  men,  we  should  aToid 
every  expression  which  implies,  that  their  affections  depend  on  a 
vdition,  or  spring  directiy  from  it.  This  would  be  inverting  tiie 
established  order  of  mental  operations.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
the  goodness  of  our  volitions,  which  is  only  a  relative  goodness, 
presupposes  the  goodness  of  an  affection,  and  flows  from  it ;  and 
we  should  avoid  every  representation  which  implies  the  contrary. 
If  we  teach,  that  a  sinner's  loving  God  depends  on  his  wUHng  or 
rtMohmg  to  love,  or  if  we  exhort  him  to  re»olve  or  determine  to 
love,  as  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  exercise  love ;  we  violate  the 
order  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has  established,  and  attempt 
to  put  a  kind  of  force  upon  the  mind,  and  to  bring  it  to  act  con- 
trary to  its  own  unchangeable  laws.  It  is  under  the  influence  of 
tfat3  mistake,  tiiat  persons  awakened  to  serious  and  anxious  reflec- 
tion, so  often  waste  their  time,  and  misapply  their  fiumlties,  in 
striving  to  bring  themselves  to  love  God,  and  to  believe  in  Christ, 
by  merely  wUUng  or  reeolving  to  do  it. 

If  you  ask,  then,  what  shall  sinners  be  directed  to  do  7  I  an- 
swer, ^im^  what  Qod  requires.  His  commands  are  perfectiy  rei^ 
sonaUe.  They  require  that,  and  that  only,  which  it  is  right  for 
men  to  do.  These  commands  are  to  be  the  matter  of  our  direc- 
tions. If  God  commands  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  we  are  to  an- 
nounce this  command  to  them,  and  to  direct  them  and  endeavor  to 
persuade  them  to  perform  this  duty.  If  he  requires  them  to  love 
him  with  all  the  heart,  we,  who  are  his  messengers,  are  to  require 
them  to  do  the  same.  What  should  we  direct  them  to  do,  if  not 
to  obey  the  divine  commands  ?  Now,  if  Grod  does  not  direct  sin- 
ners to  mil  or  determine  to  love  him,  as  something  distinct  fix>m 
actually  loving  him,  why  should  we  7    Do  you  ask,  how  they  can 
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loTe  wiihoui  first  willing  or  resolving  to  love  ?  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  ask,  bow  tbey  can  do  it  bif  wiUing  or  resolving  to  do  it, 
seeing  tbe  affection  ia  not  excited  bj  the  power  of  a  yolition.  If 
we  wish  to  bring  men  to  exercise  holj  affections,  we  most  exhibit 
the  proper  objects,  or  present  the  proper  motiyes  of  such  affec- 
tions. And  if  men  are  conyinced  of  the  importance  of  ri^t  affec- 
tions in  themselyes,  and  really  wish  to  exercise  them,  let  them  fix 
their  minds  intensely  npon  the  proper  objects^  and  diligently  con- 
template the  proper  motives^  instead  of  relying  upon  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  ihe  affi^stions.  If  we  have 
a  clear  yiew  of  spiritual  objects,  if  our  attention  is  duly  awakened, 
and  directed  to  the  great  motives  to  holy  love  which  the  word  of 
Ood  presents,  and  if  the  moral  state  of  our  minds  is  right ;  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  intervene,  in  order  to 
lixoite  our  love.  A  perception  of  the  objects  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. As  soon  as  we  see  the  glorious  character  of  God,  we  love 
him.  The  affection  flows  forth  spontaneously  in  view  of  thai 
object  If,  when  we  contemplate  such  an  object,  no  love  is  kin- 
dled, and  we  resort  to  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  the  affection, 
we  give  conclusive  proof  that  our  heart  is  not  right.  And  we 
know  it  would  be  totally  unsafe  to  rely  for  the  renewal  cS  the 
heart  either  on  external  motives,  or  on  the  power  of  a  volition,  as 
that  great  work  is  effected,  not  by  ^<  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  by 
the  wiU  of  man,*'  but  by  the  Spirit  of  G}od. 

Tou  may  say  then,  the  efforts  of  ministers  to  exlubit  divine 
truth  and  to  persuade  sinners  to  repent,  and  the  eflforts  of  unre- 
generate  men  to  bring  themselves  to  repent,  are,  according  to 
this  view,  wholly  in  vain,  and  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
inaction  and  despair.  The  objection  seems  to  amount  to  this; 
unless  ministers  can  convert  sinners  by  instruction  and  persua- 
sionj'Without  the  effectual  operation  of  Chd^  their  labors  are  in 
vain ;  and  unless  sinners  can  convert  themselves,  or  bring  them- 
selves to  repent,  by  their  own  voluntary  efforts,  without  ike 
special  influence  of  the  Spirit^  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
action and  despair.  As  to  ministers,  one  word  will  be  sufficient. 
If  they  have  received  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  they 
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know  and  feel,  that  ^<  neither  be  that  planteib,  nor  he  that 
watereth,  is  anythmg;"  that  they  cannot,  of  themselyes,  turn 
Burners  to  Qod,  and  that  their  labors  would  forever  be  in  vain, 
were  it  not  for  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holj  Spirit.  It  is 
their  dependence  on  the  special  operation  of  God,  that  encour- 
ages and  animates  them  in  their  work,  and  fills  them  with  hope 
that  their  labors  will  not  be  in  ycdn  in  the  Lord.  As  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  views  which  I  have  exhibited  to  reduce  sinners  to  a 
state  of  despair,  I  have  but  a  few  things  to  say  here,  first,  the 
reqointions  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  all  right,  and  sinners 
oo^t  immediately  to  comply  with  them.  Secondly,  those  who 
refuse  to  comply,  are  wholly  without  excuse,  as  there  is  nothing 
which  hmders  their  compliance,  but  the  obstinate  wickedness  of 
their  hearts.  Thirdly,  if  instead  of  requiring  holy  love,  we 
flhoald  require  of  them  a  volition  or  rewlution  to  love,  and  if 
instead  of  requiring  cordial  and  holy  obedience,  we  should  re- 
quire a  determination  to  obey;  this  would  be  taking  upon  our- 
selves &e  fearful  responsibility  of  essentially  varying  the  divine 
requisitions ;  inasmuch  as  a  volition  or  resolution  of  sinners  to 
kyve  and  obey  is  entirely  a  different  act  from  loving  and  obeying, 
and  neither  implies  love  and  obedience,  nor  produces  it.  If  we 
direct  sinners  to  such  a  volition  or  resolution  to  love,  as  the 
means  of  exciting  love,  we  commit  an  obvious  mistake,  and  in- 
volve Hiem  in  the  danger  of  spending  their  time  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  at  once.  If  their  hearts 
are  right,  they  will  love  God,  without  trying  to  love.  But  if 
we  direct  sinners  to  a  volition  or  determination  to  love  God,  as 
a  iubetittUe  for  love,  and  as  that  which  will  answer  the  divine 
requisition,  for  a  time  at  least,  without  love ;  we  commit  a 
still  greater  mistake,  and  expose  them  to  still  greater  dan- 
ger. 

As  to  the  despw  of  impenitent  sinners  which  is  spoken  of, 
what  is  it  but  an  obstinate  refusal  to  obey  the  holy  command 
which  God  gives  them,  and  to  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  eter- 
nal life  which  he  makes  ?  They  despair,  because  God  will  not  be 
pleased  with  anything  short  of  what  is  right,  that  is,  holy  obe- 
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dience.  They  say,  require  anything  of  us  wluch  we  can  do  in 
our  unregenerate  state,  and  we  will  do  it.  With  such  a  heart  as 
we  have,  and  from  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  we  can  wiah 
and  resolve  to  repent  and  to  love  God.  And  this  we  do.  But 
if  you  say,  this  will  not  answer,  and  insist  upon  oar  exercising 
holy  affection,  which  we  cannot  do  in  our  unregenerate  state ; 
you  reduce  us  to  a  desperate  condition,  and  we  know  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  Permit  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  condition 
of  sinners,  is  in  fact  a  dreadful  one,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  any 
thing  which  they,  of  themselves,  will  ever  do  to  obtain  saLvatioiv 
it  is  detperate.  And  the  sooner  they  are  made  sensible  of  thi0| 
the  better ;  so  that  they  may  give  up  every  hope,  except  in  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  Ynay  find  rest  to  their  soub  bj 
trusting  in  an  almighty  Saviour.  We  cannot  vary  the  dit* 
rections  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  give  to  sinners,  and 
which  require  them  to  love  God  and  obey  his  word  withoni 
any  delay.  We  cannot  accommodate  our  instructions  to  flit 
depraved  hearts  of  men  ;  nor  can  we  admit,  that  their  depravity 
is  any  kind  of  excuse  for  their  refusing  to  repent  and  obey  the 
gospel.  And  we  cannot  substitute  any  volition  or  res(dutioa 
arising  from  a  selfish  heart,  in  the  place  of  that  love  which  God 
requires.  Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  requiring  of 
sinners  any  act  which  is  destitute  of  holiness,  because  thq^  are 
destitute  of  holiness,  we  must  in  the  name  of  God,  enjoin  upon 
ihem  the  duty  of  becoming  holy ;  not  the  duty  of  resolving  to 
love  God  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  the  duty  of  actually  lovmf 
and  believing  ;  and  must  charge  them  with  being  highly  criminaly 
and  altogether  inexcusable,  if  they  do  not  immediately  perform  this 
duty.  And  we  must  tell  them,  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
feel,  that  just  so  far  as  they  find  it  difficult  or  hard  to  loT« 
God,  or  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  exceedingly  sinful,  and  deserving  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. And  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that  what  we  dOf 
by  giving  instruction  and  by  urging  gospel  motives,  for  tiba 
direct  purpose  of  bringing  sinners  to  repentj  to  beUeve^  and  to 
hve^  \s\\\  be  much  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  great 
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aimed  at,  than  any  eflforts  we  might  make  to  excite  tiiem  to  &e 
performance  of  ilioee  acts  which  fall  short  of  repentence,  &ith 
and  love. 

Secoodlj.    The  principle  which  I  have  maintained  reepecting 
the  infloence  of  the  affections  oyer  the  acts  of  the  will,  fumisheB 
an  emj  and  aatisbctory  explanation  of  what  the  Scripture  saja 
as  to  the  bondage  of  mnners,  and  what  the  old  writers  aay  as  to 
the  dayeiy  of  the  will.    The  sacred  writers  represent,  that  the 
wicked  are  in  a  state  of  $erviludey  and  that  none  are  Jreej  but 
those  who  belong  to  ihe  kingdom  of  holiness.    To  be  in  a  state  of 
$mniudi  or  bondage  in  the  Scriptore  sense,  is  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  to  be  governed  by  depraved  affection.    To  be 
JtiBj  is  to  be  firee  from  the  bondage  of  tin,  and  be  under  the 
^<w»!"W*  of  holiness.      The  old  divines  spoke  of  fi^eedom  and 
bondage  in  the  same  sense.    And  unless  you  keep  this  in  mind, 
you  win  be  liable  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  former  days.    When  they  asserted  that  smce  the  fiiU, 
the  human  will  is  deprived  of  itsfreedomy  and  is  under  bondage^ 
tbey  meant  something  very  different  from  what  is  meant  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  asserted  that  free  will  belongs  to  all 
men  alike,  whether  good  or  bad.    Freedom  of  will,  as  now  oom* 
monly  understood,  is  an  essential  property  of  a  moral  agent.    But 
freedmn  of  will  was  formerly  understood  to  be  the  property  of 
flioee  only  who  are  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  denoted  fi<eedom 
from  the  dominion  of  corrupt  affection.     In  the  controversy  which 
took  place  respecting  ^ee  wUl  in  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  afterwards,  those  who  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  wiU, 
denied  the  natural  and  entire  depravity  of  man.     They  held  that 
Uie  will  is  not  naturally  under  a  wrong  bias,  not  subject  to  a 
sinful  heart.    Those  who  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will,  held 
that  man  is  by  nature  depraved,  that  all  the  acts  of  his  will, 
while  unregenerate,  are  influenced  by  his  corrupt  heart,  and  that 
none  enjoy  freedom'  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  but  those  who  are 
brou^  into  "  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God."     According  to 
this  use  of  the  words,  which  fully  corresponds  with  the  Scripture 
oae,  our  saying  that  the  will  of  every  natural  man  is  enehmed^ 
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-would  mean,  not  merely  that  his  will  is  governed  by  his  affections, 
(which  is  common  to  all  whether  good  or  bad,)  but  that  it  is 
governed  by  Bif{ful  affections.  And  our  saying  that  the  will  of 
those  who  are  holy  is^ee,  would  mean,  not  that  their  will  is  free 
from  the  dominion  of  the  affections,  (which  is  not  the  case  with 
any,)  but  that  it  is  free  from  the  dominion  of  sinful  affections^ 
And  it  is  certainly  with  very  good  reason,  that  the  degraded  state 
of  those  who  are  in  subjection  to  depraved  affection,  is  called 
bondage  and  Blaoery;  and  that  tiie  happy  state  of  those  who  are 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  depraved  affection,  and  whose  wiD 
IS  brought  imder  the  dominion  of  holmess,  is  called  ^re^cfom  and 
Ubetiy. 

Finally ;  as  it  appears  that  tiie  determinations  of  the  will,  and 
of  course  all  the  vduntary  actions,  are  governed  by  the  aflfoctions, 
and  as  the  state  of  tiie  affections  is  the  basis  and  the  substance  of 
character ;  we  see  how  indispensable  it  is,  that  we  should  have 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  great  and  essential  work 
of  the  Sprit  is,  to  rectifg  the  state  of  the  affections^  to  renew  the 
heart.  This  work  is  not  effected  by  any  efforts  of  our  fellow-men, 
nor  by  any  acts  of  our  own  will.  It  is  spedally,  preeminently 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  we  see  that  the  {Moeophy  of 
the  mmd,  rightly  understood,  teaches  the  same  humiliating  tnilli 
with  the  Scriptures,  — that  we  are  in  a  state  of  moral  ruin,  utterly 
lost,  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  us  but  in  God. 


NUMBER  V. 

HOW  THB  AVFBOnOyS  ARE  INFLUBNCKD  BT  PREVIOUS  AlVIOnOirS. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavored  to  show,  what  influence  tlie  will  hm 
upon  the  aflfections,  and  the  affections  upon  the  will.  I  wKiJl  new 
attend  to  the  manner  in  whiok  our  affections  are  inJiMenced  ly 
antecedent  affections. 
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It  is  indigpensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  subjects  in  mental  philosophy,  to  consider, 
that  the  operatians  of  the  mind  generally  resuU,  not  from  any  <me 
eau$e  exclimveUf,  hut  from  various  causes  combined.  We  are 
iaoght  by  experience,  that  a  particular  operation  or  state  of  mind 
follows  a  particular  cause ;  and  to  this  cause  we  are  accustomed 
to  refer  it.  And  it  may  be  that  this  cause  has  not  only  a  real 
and  umform  influence,  but  a  chief  influence.  And  we  may  direct 
our  attention  to  this  influence  only ;  and  so  may  be  ready  to  con- 
dade,  that  nothing  else  has  any  influence  in  causing  the  mental 
operation  or  state.  Whereas,  a  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject may  show,  that  this  operation  or  state  results  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  near  and  some  remote. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  we  use  the 
words  cause  and  iffectj  and  other  words  of  similar  import,  in  relar 
tioQ  to  tilie  mind,  we  are  to  ^ve  them  a  meaning  correspondent 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  perfectiy  according  to  com- 
mon usage,  to  apply  these  words  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  ma- 
terial world,  although  not  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  And  why 
should  any  one  suppose,  that  it  is  not  as  admissible  to  make  this 
use  of  the  words  cau>se  and  eff^eet^  as  to  take  any  words  which  have 
been  applied  to  body,  and  apply  them  to  mind  ?  Who  would  ob- 
ject to  our  using  the  word  move^  and  its  derivatives,  to  denote  an 
influence  exerted  on  the  mind,  because  they  also  denote  an  influ- 
ence on  matter  ?  An  adherence  to  such  a  principle  would  lead  to 
an  entire  revolution  in  our  modes  of  speech,  and  would  divest  lan- 
guage of  its  greatest  beauty  and  force.  Be  it  so,  that  the  use  of 
words  for  which  I  now  contend,  is  metaphorical.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  the  less  just  and  suitable.  The  propriety  of  such  a  use 
of  the  words  cause  and  e^ect  appears  in  this,  that  there  is  as  real 
and  uniform  a  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  mental  science, 
as  in  physical.  A  cause  is  that  from  which  an  effect  flows,  —  that 
which  has  an  influence  to  produce  an  effect.  An  effect  is  that 
which  flows  from  something  else  as  its  cause,  or  is  produced  by 
Ae  influence  of  a  cause.  Now,  that  which  we  call  a  mental  or 
moral  eaussj  has  an  influence  as  real  and  certain  as  a  physical 
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cause,  although  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  effect  in  the  one  case 
is  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  Do  you  say, 
there  is  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  what  we  denonunale 
cause  and  effect  in  the  two  cases,  as  to  expose  men  to  mistake,  if 
we  employ  the  same  words  in  both  ?  The  difference,  I  admit,  is 
obvious  and  entire.  And  this  very  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  all  mistake. 

We  s(»netimes  speak  <^  cause  and  effect  in  a  mixed  sense,— a 
mental  cause  being  connected  with  a  bodily  effect,  and  a  boffly 
cause  with  a  mental  effect.  Numberless  phenomena  of  thb  kind 
are  involyed  in  the  connection  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  a 
mutual  influence.  A  volition,  which  is  a  mental  act,  causes  a 
bodily  act ;  and  an  affection  of  the  body  often  causes  a  mental 
act. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  subject  introduced  above,  namely,  ike 
manner  in  which  our  preeent  affeetione  are  influenced  hy  dhoit 
width  oeeurred  in  poet  time. 

One  way  in  which  a  previous  affection  has  an  influence  upoQ 
present  affections,  is  by  being  distinctly  reeoUected.  When  brou^t 
by  an  act  of  memory  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  ccmtempli^ 
tion,  it  becomes,  like  any  other  object  c(  attention,  a  means  of 
exciting  present  affections.  It  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  means, 
—  one  of  a  variety  of  things  which  operate  as  causes  of  preseni 
affections.  Those  very  emotions  which  arise  in  view  of  a  past 
affection,  may  result  in  part,  and  even  chiefly,  from  other  causes. 
And  those  other  causes  may  greatiy  modify  the  appropriate  infln* 
ence  of  the  recollected  affection ;  so  that  the  emotion  which  thai 
recollected  affection  produces,  may  be  very  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  if  that  were  the  only  cause  concerned.  The  cause  which 
operates  in  tUs  case,  is  a  complex  cause,  and  the  principal  part  of 
it  is  the  state  or  habit  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  the  recollection  of 
past  affection  may  ratlier  be  considered  as  the  occafflon  of  bringing 
out  the  affecticm  which  naturally  results  from  the  state  of  tks 
mind.  It  is  this  which  determines  the  particular  influence  of  tlio 
external  motive.  If  an  intelligent  being  has  a  holy  state  of 
mind,  it  is  the  law  of  his  nature,  that  in  all  <H?dinary  circonH 
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gbuioes,  ooimd  olgeetB  win  excite  holy  emoHmw;  aad  thai  if  lie 
Ins  an  miliolj  ekate  of  mind,  onftwaid  objects  will  excite  unlid j 
emotions.  So  im  the  natonl  worid.  Hemt  will  harden  or  soften, 
aceor&ig  to  the  mature  of  die  sobstance  on  whidi  H  acts.  This 
general  prindpk  is  as  tnie  in  mental  scienee  as  in  physical; 
aMioo^  the  eaioses  and  effects  in  die  one  are,  in  their  natnze,  so 
£Ssre&t  finom  what  Aej  are  in  die  other.  The  rdation  <^  our 
aSbctioBS  to  die  fiiine  law,  and  our  bdng  wwdij  of  praise  or 
blame  oq  aoeoimt  of  diem,  does  not  implj  that  diej  arise  in  the 
mmd  widiont  apptt^mte  moral  canses. 

It  is  not  meant  bj  any  <^  Ae  remarks  above  made,  diat  die 
aflbctkoB  ahrajB  flow  on  in  an  nnbroken  series,  and  that  no  caoae 
whaterer  can  interfioe  to  prerent  this ;  fiir,  ahhoa^  die  state  of 
die  mind  and  the  outward  objects  conmionlj  acting  apon  it,  natn- 
nllj  tend  to  this  result,  there  may  be  extraordinary  canses  wiiich 
iriD  ming^  their  infloenoe  with  diese,  so  that  the  series  of  similar 
emotionB  wiD  be  bn^Len,  and  diose  <^  a  different  kind  exdted. 
For  example,  a  moral  agent,  under  the  iufluence  of  strong  tempta- 
tions, dianges  from  holiness  to  sin;  and  a  sinner,  under  the 
tfeatl  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes  hdy.  But  the 
occnnence  of  ^ese  changes  under  the  operation  of  extraordinary 
canses  does  not  prore,  that  a  continuance  of  the  same  affection  is 
not  likely  to  result  finom  the  ordinary  causes  aboTC  mentioned, 
namely,  the  atate  of  the  mind  and  outward  mativee.  Nor  does  it 
prove  diaft  these  ordinary  canses  may  not,  in  due  time,  become  so 
pofweifiily  as  to  preclude  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tions. Unquestionably  this  will  be  the  case  both  with  the  holy  and 
with  die  unholy  in  the  future  state. 

In  the  second  place,  die  affections  we  exercise  have  an  influ- 
ence in  regard  to  subsequent  affections,  by  means  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  state  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  or,  upon  the  mind's  ^>d- 
tode  to  the  exercise  of  particular  affections.  That  there  is  sudi 
an  aptitude  or  tendency  of  the  mind  to  put  forth  certain  emotions 
ndier  than  odien,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  external 
objects,  is  a  &ct  well  known.  This  aptitude  shows  its  hi^iest 
power,  when  a  particular  object  exdtes  an  affection  most  readily, 
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most  frequently,  or  moot  stxon^j.  The  natnril  tendency  oS  aaj 
affection  which  is  exercised,  is  to  increase  the  aptitude  of  the  mind 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  affection.  This  tendency  may  be  com* 
teracted,  or  its  efiect  varied,  by  other  causes.  But  every  ezeroiae 
of  mind,  taken  by  itself,  plainly  has  this  tendency.  Thus  benev<e» 
lent  emotions  ^ve  the  mind  a  greater  aptitude  to  the  same  emo* 
tions.  The  consequence  of  every  act  of  love  to  God,  8U{^x)6ing  JM 
free  finom  all  opposite  influences,  is,  that  we  shall  be  more  dpC  to 
love  him  hereafter.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Christians  grow  m 
grace.  Every  exercise  of  holy  love  has  a  good  influence  vaptm 
their  character,  in  propcMrtion  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  tint 
exercise.  A  few  holy  exercises,  in  which  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energies  are  roused  to  intense  action,  contribute  more  to  tibi 
growth  and  confirmation  of  a  holy  principle  and  habit.  Ham 
tlMnisands  of  exercises  which  come  from  a  divided  or  dugpih 
heart.  The  same  is  true  of  malevolent  affections.  The  emotioaB 
of  anger  and  revenge  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  aptitude  of 
the  mind  to  the  same  emotions ;  and  this  effect  will  be  in  pit^xH^ 
tion  to  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  antecedent  emotions. 

But  this  natural  tendency  qf  our  affections^  like  that  abofe 
mentioned,  m  frequently  modified  by  other  causes.  A  particobr 
affection  may  be  attended  with  such  circumstances,  tiiat  it  wiD 
be  f(rfk>wed  by  a  less  aptitude  to  the  same  aflfection  ftan  ezistai 
before.* 

A  due  consideration  of  the  statements  above  made  will  help  m 
to  account  for  that  low,  earthly  state  of  mind,  that  spiritual  blind- 
ness and  death,  which  Christians  so  often  have  occasion  to  deplore* 
This  state  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  causes.  It  if 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced  to  what  has  been  &ulty  in  us  in 
times  past.  Every  sinful  feeling  which  we  have  heretofore  exai^ 
cised,  has  left  its  stamp  upon  our  hearts.  That  moral  state  whidi 
we  lament,  is  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  cinefly  finom  the  genenl 
current  of  our  moral  feelings  in  past  time.    Every  vam  though 

every  proud,  resentful,  or  unkind  feeling,  every  corrupt  desbre, 

-    -  -  -  - 

*  SeToral  illiutratioDs  of  this  principle,  together  with  its  practical  luet,  are  ban 
as  tiiey  are  for  rabstsiice  oontained  in  die  Lectsres  <m  moml  ageaqr. 
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which  has  lodged  within  us,  has  had  an  influence  not  limited  to  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  but  reaching  to  all  following  time,  and 
helping  to  constitute  our  permanent  habit.  Thus  our  present  con- 
dition may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  antecedent 
states  of  our  nund,  —  the  sum  of  the  impressions  made  upon  u8 
by  the  affections  we  exercised  the  previous  moment,  the  previooi 
hour,  and  day,  and  montii,  and  year,  and  all  previous  time.  How 
tfteo  hare  we  learned  by  experience,  that-  our  feelings  through  thi 
week  have  an  effect  upon  us  on  the  Sabbath,  and  our  feelings  oil 
Uie  Sabbath,  through  the  week?  How  evident  it  is  that  the 
thou^ts  and  feelings  indulged  in  childhood  and  youth  have  an 
elect  upon  character,  in  manhood,  and  even  in  old  age !  The 
wtoDg  states  of  mind  of  which  we  are  at  present  conscious,  and 
wldoh  may  sometimes  appear  unaccountable,  are,  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  what  took  place  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fiffy  years  ago* 
And  it  IB  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  state  in  which  the  wicked 
win  find  &etnselves  in  tiie  future  world,  will  be  the  fiur  result  of 
sB  tiieir  dispositions,  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions,  during  the 
tkne  of  their  probation.  With  what  awe  should  we  be  inspired, 
when  we  contemplate  this  constitution,  which  €rod  has  given  to  our 
immortal  minds !  With  what  fear  and  trembling  should  we  con* 
^er  the  fiict,  that  an  unholy  affection,  exercised  in  early  child- 
hood, win  be  foUowed  by  a  sinful,  impenitent  life,  and  a  sinful  and 
miserable  eternity,  unless  the  grace  of  God  mterpose  to  turn  tiiing|i 
from  ttieir  natural  course. 


REMARKS  ON  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT.* 


I  HAVE  read  mik  no  ordinary  interest,  the  Essay  in  the  list 
number  of  the  Repository  ^^  on  Cause  and  Effect,  in  oonnectkm 
with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency.  The  Editor  says,  the  name  cf 
the  writer  is  withheld,  on  account  of  very  peculiar  circumstanoat. 
As  there  are  no  such  circumstances  in  my  case,  I  shall  offiar 
remarks  on  the  Essay  in  my  own  name.  The  writer  of  the  Essay 
may  be  one,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  sincere  esteem  and  aflfoo- 
tion.  I  choose  to  think  that  he  is  so ;  and  it  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  my  feelings  to  proceed  in  my  remarks  with  the  apprehen- 
sion distinctly  in  my  mind,  that  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Essay,  who  has  ^ven  such  evidence  of  ability  to  write  weU,  pos- 
sesses also  a  uncere  love  of  the  truth,  a  full  conviction  <^  the 
narrow  limits  of  human  intelligence,  humility,  candor,  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  every  other  quality  which  belongs  to  the 
Christian  character.  Such  an  apprehension  may  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  what  I  am  to  write,  and  it  will  at  least  render  my 
employment  in  writing  pleasant. 

After  all,  m^  concern  will  be  with  the  tulbject.  And  while  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  in  question  some  of  the  principal  pon- 
toons which  I  find  in  tiie  Essay,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  guard 
scrupulously  against  everything  which  would  be  unjust  or  disre- 

•  First  pablished  in  the  **Am.  Bib.  Repository,"  1840,  in  replj  to  **  An  YmtPf 
CO  Cause  and  Effect  in  connection  with  Fatalism  and  FVee  Agenej."  See  Am. 
Bib.  Hep.  for  Oct  1839. 
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gpectful  to  the  writer.  Indeed  I  shall  refer  to  the  Essay  chiefly 
as  an  occasion  of  introducing  several  topics,  which  require  special 
attention  at  the  present  day. 

As  ihe  subject  under  consideration  is  of  a  philosophical  or  meti^ 
physical  nature,  the  foUowmg  remarks  are  intended  for  those,  who 
haye  a  capacity  for  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  who  have  so  far 
attended  to  matters  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  prepared  to  be^ 
where  the  present  discussion  begins,  without  any  pains  on  my  part 
to  explain  the  common  principles  of  mental  science. 

But  I  should  hardly  deem  it  proper  to  busy  myself  in  preparing 
remarks  upon  the  topics  here  introduced,  were  it  not  that  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  some  very  important  principles  of  rev^ 
lation. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  our  mode  of  thinking  on 
this  subject  cannot  alter  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  all  the  men  in 
the  world  should  happen  to  think,  that  our  being  unifarmfy  influ- 
enced in  our  volitions  by  motives,  and  our  choosing  iiwariaNjf 
according  to  the  strongett  motive,  is  inconsistent  with  free  moral 
agency,  it  would  not  make  it  so.  Should  they  be  ever  so  confi- 
dent, that  moral  necessity,  as  explained  by  Edwards,  Day,  and 
others,  is  the  same  as  £Eitalism ;  still  it  would  not  make  it  the 
same.  K  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  volitions  invariably 
follow  that  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive ;  then, 
whatever  may  be  our  speculations,  this  law  will  stand  and  we 
shall  conform  to  it  in  practice,  and  shall  choose  and  act  under  the 
influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  without  the  least  infringement 
of  our  rational  or  moral  freedom.  I  think  the  writer  of  the  Essay 
does  himself  act  on  this  principle,  though  against  his  speculative 
theory.  There  were  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  and  against  his  pub- 
fishing  his  Essay ;  and  probably  he  will  find,  on  reflection,  that 
these  reasons  were  very  carefully  weighed,  and  that  the  most 
important  reasons  finally  prevailed.  So  also  there  were,  doubtless, 
reasons  for  and  against  his  giving  his  name  to  the  public.  But 
the  special  reasons  which  he  had  against  it,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  weighty  in  his  mind ;  otherwise,  I  could  not  account  for 
it,  that  he  deliberately  chose  concealment.    And  who  can  doubt, 
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&at  in  all  important  oases  which  shall  occur  hereafter,  he  u-ill 
thus  weigh  the  reasons  for  different  determinations,  and  decide 
according  to  that  which  is,  in  his  view,  the  strongest.  And  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  ever  finds,  that  choosing  and  acting  inva- 
riably according  to  this  principle,  vrill  interfere  at  all  with  his  free 
agency,  though  his  theory  might  lead  him  to  think  that  it  would. 
Bational  beings  will  choose  and  act  according  to  the  laws  <^  their 
intelligent  and  moral  nature,  whatever  speculative  theories  they 
may  form  in  their  waking  or  sleeping  hours.  The  laws  of  tbe 
mind  are  too  firmly  ^tablished  to  be  shaken  by  our  notions. 

I  am  gratified  tiiat  the  author  of  this  Essay,  and  some  other 
late  writers,  make  a  distinction  between  desire  and  volition.  It  is 
a  source  of  no  small  confusion  in  Edwards's  Treatise  on  the  Will, 
that  he  considers  all  the  ejections  and  desires  as  acts  of  the  wHL 
It  is,  however,  manifest,  that  Edwards  himself  departs  firom  tUi 
large  sense  of  the  word,  and  brings  out  the  distinction  which  k 
now  contended  for,  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  desires  or  aflfoctiooi 
of  the  mind  as  among  the  motives  to  volition.  For  surely  the  m(h 
tive  to  volition,  and  volition  itself,  cannot  be  the  same  tiling. 

I  am  gratified  also,  that  the  writer  says  distinctly,  what  Locke 
and  others  have  been  careful  to  say  before,  that  ^^  the  Will  is  noi 
a  separate  existence,  to  which  qualities  and  actions  can  be 
ascribed.  It  is  the  mind  itself  which  is  moved  by  desire  or  mo- 
tive, and  the  Will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  choose  which 
of  several  coexisting  desires  shall  be  gratified." 

The  writer  says ;  ^^  The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this :  Is  volitioii 
connected  with  a  previous  desire  or  motive  as  a  producing  con8ti» 
tutional  cause  ?  "  The  affirmative  he  thinks  is  fatalism ;  die 
negative,  the  doctrine  oifree  agency. 

The  writer  takes  commendable  care  to  inform  us  very  defimtdy, 
what  he  means  by  a  ^*  producing  cause, "  and  how  we  are  to  dis- 
cover  its  existence.  He  maintains,  that  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  agency,  "  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  volition, "  —  "  no 
fixed  connection  between  any  class  of  desires  and  volition ;  ^^  that 
^^  desires  or  motives  are  only  the  occasional  causes,  which  enaUe 
the  mind  to  exercise  its  inherent  power  of  action,  itself  being  the 
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producmg  caoae  of  its  own  volitions."  He  says  too,  ^'  the  only 
method  of  proving  anything  to  be  a  producing  cause  is  to  show, 
tiiat,  in  given  circumstances,  there  is  an  invariable  rule  of  change, 
so  that  when  a  cause  is  put  in  these  circumstances,  a  certain 
change  invariably  follows.  It  is  the  uvf ailing  consUmct/  of  the 
result,  that  enables  us  to  detect  the  real  producing  cause.  The 
philosopher,  in  experimenting  to  detect  causes,  is  continually  seek- 
ing to  learn  which  one  of  the  various  circumstances  cannot  have 
a  subeiitiite, — which  must  be  invariably  an  antecedent."  He 
says  the  same  agam.  ^^  The  only  method  of  proving  a  thing  to 
he  2k  producinff  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  an  invari- 
able antecedent."  / 

Our  author  makes  his  meaning  still  more  evident  by  his  quota- 
ticNQS  firom  Priestley,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Priestley 
says,  in  c<munon  with  Edwards,  and  other  distinguished  writers : 
^  There  is  some  fixed  law  respecting  the  Will ;  —  it  is  never  de- 
termined without  some  motive  of  choice ;  and  motives  influence 
us  m  Bome  definite  and  invariable  manner y  so  that  volition  or  choice 
IS  constantly  regulated  by  what  precedes  it.  And  this  constant  de- 
termination of  the  mind,  according  to  the  motive  presented  to  it, 
k  all  I  mean  by  necessary  determination.  Through  all  nature^ 
the  same  consequences  invariably  result  from  the  same  drcumr 
stances.^^  Now  our  author  says,  "  no  intelligent  defender  of  free 
agency  will  admit  this."  And  his  object  in  quoting *it  is  to  show 
what  he  means  by  fatalism.  If  we  assert,  that  volition  is  inva- 
riably preceded  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  which,  at  the 
moment  of  choice,  '^  seems  most  agreeable,"  he  says  we  are 
&talist8. 

To  this  allegation  of  the  author  I  now  invite  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

I  cannot  but  notice,  that  the  author  here  and  there  gives  an 
incorrect  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.  Ho  represents  the 
doctrine  of  moral  or  philosophical  necessity  as  implying,  that 
'^  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  motive  which  is  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  volition."  He  says :"  every  one  allows  that  mo- 
tives of  some  sort  are  invariably  antecedents  to  volition.     This  is 
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taken  for  granted ;  and  then  the  admiseion  is  used  as  if  it  were 
conceded  that  a  particular  kind  of  motive  were  the  invariable 
antecedent.  As  if  a  man  should  claim,  that  Bowing  of  gome  wort 
is  always  an  antecedent  to  all  kinds  of  harvest,  and  when  this  is 
allowed,  should  assume  that  the  sowmg  of  wlieat  is  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  all  kinds  of  harvest."  But  neither  Edwards  nor 
any  other  respectable  writer  ever  maintained  such  an  opnioii, 
or  reasoned  in  such  a  manner.  No  one  can  believe  what  is  ao 
obviously  contrary  to  experience,  as  this,  that  volition  uniformly 
follows  a  particular  kind  of  motives.  One  particular  kind  of 
motives  consists  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  another  kind,  of  those  derived  from  the  soose 
of  hearing ;  another,  from  tiie  sense  of  seeing ;  another  from  a 
regard  to  property ;  another  from  the  love  of  promotion  or  praise ; 
another,  from  love  to  Qod.  The  particular  ktnd$  of  motives  aie 
past  numbering.  Now  who  ever  entertained  the  idea,  tiiat  our 
volitions  are  all  influenced  by  a  particular  kind  of  motives  ?  It 
is  as  unnecessary  for  the  author  to  disprove  this,  as  to  disprove  the 
other  thing  he  mentions,  namely,  that  9ovnng  wheat  will  produce 
all  kinds  of  harvest. 

The  author  speaks  as  though  a  particular  kind  of  motive  and 
the  strongest  motive  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  says,— 
^*  as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a  particular  kind  of  motive  (i.  e.  the 
strongest,)  were  the  invariable  antecedent."  But  the  strongest 
motive  is  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another.  To 
one  man  the  love  of  honor  is  the  strongest  motive ;  to  another 
man,  the  love  of  wealth,  to  another  the  love  of  Christ.  In  many 
cases,  various  kinds  of  motives  are  combined  to  make  the  strongest. 
Now  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  the  author  should  think 
he  is  opposing  a  position  which  any  one  has  maintained,  when 
he  affirms  agidn  and  again,  ^'  that  there  is  no  particular  class  of 
motives  which  are  invariable  antecedents  to  volition,"  and  that 
we  have  power  to  choose  and  do  choose  sometimes  in  one  way, 
and  sometimes  in  another  way ;  that  is,  sometimes  according  to 
one  class  of  motives,  sometimes  according  to  another.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  we  do  choose  in  these  different  ways. 
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And  why  ?    Is  it  not  because  sometimes  one  particular  class  of 
motives  is  Hie  strongest,  and  sometimes  another  class  ? 

The  author  says,  '*  The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this :  Is  volition 
connected  with  a  previous  desire  (or  motive)  as  a  producing 
cause  ?  " —  which  seems  to  imply  that  de9ire  and  motive  are  words 
of  equal  import,  or  that  all  motive  consists  of  desire.  But  the 
pmnt  at  issue  might  be  more  properly  stated  thus :  whether  voli- 
tion is  connected  with  a  previous  desire,  or  any  other  motive^  as 
its  invariable  antecedent  or  cause. 

The  author  seems  to  suppose  that  the  asserters  of  moral 
necessity  hold,  that  all  the  changes  in  the  mmd  are  caused  by 
something  ab  extra  ;  and  in  opposition  to  this  notion,  refers  to  the 
eternal  mind,  which  before  creation  acted  without  any  ab  extra 
cause.  But  the  doctrine  of  Edwards .  and  others  agreeing  with 
him,  18  not  that  the  changes  or  acts  of  the  mind  result  wholly 
from  causes  extraneous  to  the  mind.  By  motive  Edwards  means 
"  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
volition ;"  including  not  only  "  the  views  of  the  mind,  but  the  state, 
frame,  temper  or  habit  of  the  mind."  These  do  indeed,  generally 
at  least,  refer  to  things  without  the  mind.  But  mental  acts  are 
prompted  mainly  and  ultimately  by  what  is  within  the  mind.  An 
apostle  teaches  that  a  man  is  tempted  and  drawn  into  sin  by  his 
own  unholy  deiire^  (James  1 :  14, 15).  And  is  not  affection  to 
Christ  and  the  desire  to  please  him  the  great  motive  to  obedience 
with  every  believer  ?  And  how  can  we  form  any  other  conception 
of  God,  than  that  he  chooses  and  acts  from  his  own  perfections ; 
that  before  anything  else  existed,  he  had  a  reason  or  motive  for 
his  determinations  and  actions  in  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
goodness  of  his  own  nature.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  mind 
itself  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  agent ;  that  it  has  inherent 
powers  of  action  ;  and  that  it  really  exerts  its  powers  in  a  great 
vapety  of  volitions  and  other  exercises ;  and  that  the  grand  ulti- 
mate motive,  by  which  it  is  influenced  to  all  these  is  within 
itself;  that  is,  its  own  dispositions,  desires,  habits,  etc.  We  all 
hold  to  this,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  to  prove  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  pjrominent  principle  of  the  Essay. 
yoL.  V.  10 
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I  shall  first  inquire  how  far  the  author  contributes  to  overturn 
his  own  system.  For  whatever  he  does  towards  this  result  will 
prevent  the  necessitj  of  labor  on  mj  part. 

The  author  expressly  admits  ''  that  mind  never  will  choose,  ex- 
cept to  gain  some  good ;"  ^'  that  motives  of  same  kind  are  indis- 
pensable antecedents  of  volition ;"  that  ^'  every  one  allows  that 
motives  of  iome  sort  are  invariably  antecedents  to  volition."  Here 
then  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  intelligent  nature.  Motives  ofsami 
sort  are  invariable  and  indispensable  antecedents  to  volition.  This 
18  a  point  in  which  we  are  all  agreed.  Volition  cannot  take  place 
without  a  motive.  How  great  soever  the  inherent  power  of  the 
mind,  and  how  various  soever  the  acts  of  which  it  is  capable ;  here 
is  a  manifest  limitation  of  its  power.  A  man  has  no  power  to  poft 
forth  a  volition  without  a  motive.  To  choose  in  this  way  would 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  mind.  Though  our  author  says 
in  some  parts  of  his  Essay  that  ^^  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  Yih 
lition ;"  he  could  not  but  see  and  acknowledge,  that  there  is,  this 
one  invariable  rule.  Now  does  he,  or  any  other  candid  persoQi 
complain  of  this  invariable  rule  of  volition  ?  Does  he  complaia 
that  the  mind  b  tied  up  to  this  constitutional  principle,  —  that  it 
must,  in  all  its  choices  be  influenced  by  motives  ?  But  what  f(^ 
lows  from  the  admission  of  this  principle  ?  It  follows  that  motive, 
motive  of  some  sort,  is  what  he  calls  ^^  the  producing  cause  of 
volition."  For  he  says  agam  and  again,  that ''  Uie  only  method 
of  proving  a  thing  to  be  a  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fiu^ 
that  it  is  an  invariable  antecedent^  Here  we  have  an  invariable 
antecedent,  that  is,  motive ;  not  one  particular  class  of  motives^ 
but  motive  of  some  kind.  And  motive  of  some  kind,  being  the 
invariable  antecedent,  is,  according  to  the  author's  own  showings 
^^  the  producing  cause  of  volition."  And  such  a  cause  he  ooi^ 
siders  incompatible  with  free  agency.  Is  it  then  so  soon  come  to 
this,  that  our  author,  with  all  his  dislike  to  fatalian,  is  according 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  a  fatalist  ? 

Our  author,  it  seems,  has  no  fear  that  free  agency  will  be  d^ 
stroyed  or  impeded  by  being  confined  to  this  invariable  rule, 
namely,  that  volition  must  always  have  a  motive  of  some  sort 
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He  holds  that  a  free  agent  is  placed  under  this  invariable  influence 
<t  motive ;  that  without  motive  he  cannot  put  forth  a  volition, — 
Bot  merely  that  he  cannot  have  a  volition  in  this  or  that  particular 
way,  but  that  he  cannot  have  it  in  any  way ;  that  his  will  cannot 
act  at  alL  Such  is  the  principle  the  author  admits.  And  if 
tibere  is  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  principle,  let  him 
look  carefully  into  his  own  min J,  and  determine  for  himself  by  a 
&ir  trial,  whether  he  can  put  forth  a  vdition  without  any  reason 
<Mr  motire.  If  he  fails  of  being  satisfied  with  one  trial,  let  him 
proceed  to  a  second,  and  though  the  effort  may  possibly  put  his 
Bund  into  a  very  odd  condition,  and  may  occasion  something  of  an 
mpleasant  distortion ;  let  him  persevere,  till  he  clearly  finds  out, 
whether  his  rational,  moral  nature  is  really  tied  to  the  principle 
•hove  mentioned,  namely,  that  motive  it,  and  mtutbeaninvariaile 
mieeetkrU  ofwUHm. 

But  the  connection  of  volition  with  the  strongest  motive,  —  thii 
is  regarded  by  the  author  as  destructive  of  free  agency.  That 
we  are  governed  in  our  volitions  by  motives  of  some  kind,  and  of 
iome  degree  of  strength,  is  admitted.  But  to  be  governed  inva- 
riably by  the  strongest  motive,  —  this  is  looked  upon  as  fataKsm. 
I  eonfese  it  is  di£Scult  for  me  to  account  for  this  view  of  the  sub^ 
ject ;  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to  have  a  littie  free  conversation 
with  Ae  nameless  author.  Permit  me  then  to  ask ;  why  do  you 
object  to  being  invariably  influenced  in  your  volitions  by  that 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive,  while  you  are  willing 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  some  kmd  ?  Can  you  think  it  a 
privilege  to  be  influenced  by  a  weaker^  rather  than  a  stronger 
motive  ?  to  be  governed  in  your  voluntary  actions  by  reasons  of 
hss  weight,  and  those  which  appear  to  you  of  less  weight,  rather 
fliaii  by  those  which  are,  or  appear  to  be  of  greater  weight  ?  Or 
would  it  be  a  better  law  of  the  mind,  that  we  should  study  variety 
in  this  matter,  and  should  sometimes  choose  according  to  what  we 
consider  the  strongest  motive  or  the  most  powerful  reason,  —  some- 
times, according  to  what  we  consider  a  weaker  motive ;  and  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  display  our  unshackled,  in- 
herent power,  according  to  what  really  appears  to  us  the  weakest 
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motive  of  all  ?  —  When  you  wish,  in  anj  case,  to  know  what  io 
choose,  would  jou  think  it  proper  to  deliberate,  at  one  time,  m 
order  to  ascertidn  what  is  the  strongest  reason  or  motive,  so  that 
JOU  might  choose  according  to  that ;  at  another  time,  to  hit  upon 
a  reason  or  motive  of  inferior  force,  so  that  you  might  choose  ac- 
cording to  that ;  and  at  another  time,  to  get  at  a  reason  or  motive 
the  weakest  of  all,  so  that  you  mi^ht  evince  your  unfettered  free- 
dom by  choosing  according  to  that  ?  Can  you  recollect  any  in* 
stance  in  your  past  life,  in  which  you  did  reaUy  choose  and  act  ia 
accordance  with  a  motive  which  appeared  to  you  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  of  less  weight,  than  another  motive  which  you  rejected? 
And  if  any  one  should  presume  to  charge  you  with  acting  on  thif 
principle,  and  with  habitually  preferring  what  you  regarded  ae  • 
less  reason  or  motive  to  what  you  regarded  as  a  greater ;  would  yon 
not  look  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  ask  him,  whether  he  reaUj 
thought  that  a  rational  being  could  act  so  preposterously  ?  Or  if 
it  should  in  fact  be  found,  that  you  have  a  habit  of  acting,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  in  this  way,  methinks  your  friends  would  be  veiy 
much  perplexed.  For  if  at  any  time  they  would  induce  yoa 
to  determine  upon  a  particular  course,  how  would  they  know, 
whether  they  could  best  succeed  by  urgmg  the  strongest  reason, 
or  the  weakest  ? 

After  all  perhaps  it  is  not  the  particular  object  of  the  author  to 
maintain,  that  any  man  does  actually  reject  what  seems  to  him,  on 
the  whole,  the  strongest  reason,  and  actually  choose  according  to 
what  he  regards  as  the  weaker  reason ;  but  that  a  free  agent  has 
power  to  do  so.  Now  if  it  should  become  evident,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  our  rational  nature  to  choose  and  act  according  to  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  strongest  reason  or  motive ;  then  a  power  to  choose 
and  act  contrary  to  this,  would  be  a  power  to  subvert  the  rerj 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  rationalitj. 
Can  any  one  thmk  that  we  have  such  a  power ;  or  that  such  a 
power,  if  it  could  exist,  would  be  desirable  ?  The  law  of  the 
mmd  for  which  Edwards  contends,  is  that  which  makes  us  ratianii 
beingSj  and  makes  us  so  permanently. 

But  although  the  author  holds  that  the  strongest  motive  cannol 
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be  the  antecedent  of  ydition  inyariably  without  destroying  free 
agency ;  he  allows  that  it  may  be  so  occamonaUy,  He  thinks  that 
a  free  agent  may  chooee  once,  and  again,  jtSk-freqaenUy,  accord- 
ing to  the  strongest  motive.  What  he  denies  is,  that  we  can  do 
it  tfWMCawgy,  and  yet  be  free.  But  if  we  can  choose  once,  and 
twice,  and  frequently  in  this  way,  consistently  with  free  agency, 
it  proves  clearly,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  a 
^oioe,  which  interferes  with  our  freedom.  K  there  were  any- 
thng  B  its  natwrt  and  cireumstancet  inconsistent  with  free  agency ; 
dMn  we  could  never,  in  any  instance  choose  in  this  way,  without 
setting  aside  our  freedom.  And  according  to  this  we  should 
be  obfiged,  in  order  to  be  free,  to  choose  always  according  to  the 
weaker  motiTe ;  that  is,  the  weaker  motive  must  be  the  invariable 
anteeedent  of  volitaon.  But  I  suppose  tiie  author  would  think, 
(bat  sudi  an  invariable  antecedent  as  this  would  interfere  with 
freedom  as  much  as  any  other.  He  insists  that  there  can  be  no 
invariable  antecedent  of  volition  consistently  with  freedom ;  that 
volition  must  sometimes  follow  motives  of  one  kind,  and  one  degree 
ef  strength,  and  sometimes  of  another  kind,  and  another  degree 
ef  strength.  Certunly  then  it  may  sometimes,  yea,  frequentiy, 
ftik>w  the  strongest  motive.  Indeed,  according  to  the  author's 
opinion,  fi)Uowing  the  strongest  motive  ever  eo  often^  will  not  hurt 
oar  free  agency,  unless  we  do  it  invariably.  Now,  if  our  choosing 
according  to  the  strongest  motive  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  not 
take  away  our  freedom ;  why  should  it  take  away  our  freedom 
to  choose  in  tiiis  way  the  next  day  and  the  next  following  ?  K 
we  may,  oonaistentiy  with  our  fi«e  agency,  choose  according  to 
tiie  stEongest  motive,  two-thirds  of  the  time,  what  is  there  incon- 
Bstcst  with  free  agency,  in  cboosmg  in  the  same  way  the  rest  of 
the  time  ?  If  a  part,  even  the  greater  part  of  our  volitions  may 
coooslently  be  put  forth  in  this  manner ;  why  not  all  of  them  ? 
Will  the  antbor  look  into  tins  matter  with  some  special  care  ? 

Bat  suppose  that  a  fi«e  moral  agent  is  completely  in  a  right 
state  of  mind;  that  he  judges  correctiy  respecting  all  the  objects 
rf  affection ;  that  his  desires  in  every  case  correspond  with  the 
tnth,  and  that  he  focms  a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  weight 

10* 
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of  the  motives  presented  before  him.  Such  a  man,  the  author 
declares,  will  uniformly  goyem  his  choice  hj  the  strongest  motife. 
He  says  that,  ^^  in  all  cases  where  the  strongest  desire  coincides 
with  the  decisions  of  the  judgment,  —  the  mind  chooses  to  gratify 
the  strongest  desire."  That  is,  in  all  cases  where  the  dispontioii 
and  habits  are  right,  a  moral  agent  chooses  in  conformity  with 
the  strongest  desire  or  motive.  The  strongest  motive,  in  all  such 
cases,  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  voUtion.  But  this  ifwan^ 
aide  antecedence  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  is  proof  of  a  ^'  produdag 
cause ; "  and  a  "  producing  cause  "  overthrows  free  agency,  and 
constitutes  fatidism.  Now  as  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  holy;  — 
as  his  strongest  desire  always  coincided  with  the  deciaona  of 
judgment ;  he  always  chose  according  to  the  strongest  motive. 
Here,  then,  was  that  invariable  antecedence  of  the  strongoit 
motive,  ^^  that  invariable  rule  of  volition,"  which  is  proof  of  a 
producing  cause ;  and  a  producing  cause  takes  away  freedom. 
If,  then,  the  scheme  of  the  author  is  true,  our  Saviour  was  not  a 
free  agent,  but  acted  under  the  influence  of  fatalism.  And  as  all 
the  angels  in  heaven  conform  to  this  rule,  they  too  are  all  destitute 
of  freedom.  And  inasmuch  as  Christians  in  this  life  conform  te 
the  same  rule  in  proportion  as  they  are  holy ;  in  the  same  pco- 
portion  must  their  free  agency  be  impaired.  And  when  thej 
become  perfectiy  holy,  they  will  invariably  choose  according  to 
tiie  strongest  motive,  and  of  course  will  lose  all  their  freedom. 

Such  is  the  author's  theory  ;  and  such  the  assistance  which  he 
very  candidly  affords  us  in  exposing  it.  If  the  theory  were  true, 
what  an  alarming  influence  it  would  have !  See  to  what  an  extent 
it  would  sweep  away  the  free  agency  of  free  agents !  As  the 
strongest  desire  or  motive  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition 
with  all  perfectly  holy  beings,  and  as  this  cannot  consist  with  fne 
agency ;  Christ,  and  the  iDnumerable  multitude  of  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  all  entirely  destitute  of 
freedom.  Christians  are  all  so  in  a  degree,  and  will  be  so  whoUj 
by  and  by.  Moreover,  as  the  author  allows  that  aU  men  eamth 
times  choose  according  to  the  strongest  motive ;  how  can  he  avoid 
the  concluEdon  that,  so  fiiff  as  they  do  this,  they  are  all  deprived 
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of  free  agency  ?  And  he  farther  says,  that  with  all  men  motive 
of  some  sort  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition  ;  which  inva- 
riable antecedence  of  motive  is  proof  of  a  producing  cause,  and 
tins  sets  aside  free  agency.  Where  then,  in  heaven  or  earth  shall 
we  look  for  free  moral  agents  ?  Or  if  any  remain,  we  see  how 
much  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  freedom,  by  becoming 
holy,  that  is,  by  bringing  their  desires  to  coincide  with  the  decid- 
ioQS  of  judgment,  so  that  they  may  constantly  choose  and  act 
according  to  the  strongest  motive. 

The  consequences  of  adopting  the  tiieory  of  moral  agency,  set 
forth  in  the  Essay,  are  fearful,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  principles  which  it  tends  to  undermine. 

The  theory  implies,  that  a  free  moral  agent  must  be  free  not 
only  from  force  or  coercion,  but  also  from  any  invariable  rule  of 
action.  It  assumes  that  the  invariable  antecedence  of  the  strong- 
est denre,  or  motive,  to  volition,  is  irreconcilable  with  free  agency. 
If  we  are  influenced  in  our  volitions  in  this  invariable  manner, — if 
the  choices,  which  the  mind  makes,  are  constantly  dependent  on 
antecedent  causes ;  it  foUows,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  thinks, 
that  those  antecedent  causes  are  ^^  producing"  efficient  causes, 
and  that  our  choosing  according  to  them  is  a  law  of  our  nature  ; 
and  of  course,  that  we  have  no  power  to  put  forth  volitions  in  a 
different  manner,  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  a  law  of  our  nature. 
And  if  we  have  no  power  to  choose  and  act  differently,  we  are 
under  a  necessity  of  choosmg  and  acting  as  we  do ;  and  this  he 
says  is  fatalism,  and  precludes  accountableness.  This  I  suppose 
IS  the  course  of  thought  with  all  who  adopt  the  principle  of  con- 
tingent  volition^  as  commonly  understood.  This  principle  has  been 
8u£Scientiy  examined  by  Edwards,  Day,  and  others.  It  is  man- 
ifest, that  this  principle  of  contingent  volition  is  the  basis  of  the 
philosophical  theory  of  moral  agency  which  is  adopted  by  numbers 
at  the  present  day,  and  substantially  by  our  author.  And  see 
i^at  a  sweeping  influence  it  has  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  our 
emotions,  desires,  etc.  These,  he  says,  result  from  '^  constitutional 
producing  causes. "  "  It  is  God  who,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  the  ordering  of  his  providence,  decides  what  desires 
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ahall  ensU"  We  cannot  prevent  them.  The  objects  which  awa- 
ken  desire,  are  the  cauaee  of  deaire  in  8ueh  a  sense,  ^  that  no 
other  eftct  could  follow  without  a  change  m  the  nature  of  thing?/' 
Of  course,  the  author  regards  our  desires,  emotions,  etc.,  as  m 
themselves,  no  part  of  free  accountable  agency.  According  t^ 
the  principle  of  the  Essay,  all  those  aflfections,  emotions,  and 
desires,  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  in  view  of  their 
appropriate  objects,  are  excluded  from  the  super^laoQ  of  tbe 
moral  law.  For  how  can  they  belong  to  the  catalogue  of  moral 
emercises,  when  they  arise  m  the  mind  tnvariaUjf  in  view  of  their 
proper  objects,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  bidding  of  the  will  T 

On  this  notion  respecting  our  emotions  and  desires,  whidi  oIk 
lieoaly  results  from  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  and  whidi  the 
author  expressly  maintains,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  oflbr. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  it  $tands  in  direet  and  paHpobU  oppo* 
SJJ0J9II  to  the  authority  of  ChcPi  word.  His  law  requires  lave,  and 
fixrbids  all  those  emotions  and  desires  which  are  contrary  to  k>T6. 
Love  is  doubtless  an  afiection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  and  doubt- 
less it  arises  in  view  of  suitable  objects;  and,  if  the  heart  is 
right,  arises  invariabbfy  when  those  objects  are  presented  before  it. 
Nothing  is  necessary  to  excite  love  in  a  holy  mind  but  the  si^ 
of  a  holy  object.  And  is  not  love  to  Ood  a  hol^  emotion  ?  The 
desire  of  the  heart  for  God,  for  holiness,  and  for  heaven,— is  it 
not  a  holjf  desire  ?  And  does  it  not  arise  spontaneously  m  the 
mind  of  a  holy  being,  when  those  objects  are  presented  to  his 
view  ?  Even  when  the  objects  are  brought  before  him  without 
any  previous  design  or  thou^t  of  his,  are  not  the  same  emotkms 
excited  ?  Take  also  a  moral  agent  of  another  character.  Take 
a  man  who  is  unregenerate,  and  who  has  that  carnal  mind  whiak 
is  enmity  agidnst  God.  When  such  a  one  turns  his  attention  to 
Qod,  and  sees  him  in  any  measure  as  he  is ;  does  not  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  enmity  spontaneously  arise  7  While  he  r^ 
mains  in  his  natural  state,  can  he,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent 
it,  and  call  forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  God  ?  How  is  it  with  pride,  envy,  revenge,  oovetousoesSy 
mpure  desire,  and  other  aiections,  which,  as  Christ  in&cms  vs^ 
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come  forth  from  the  heart  ?  In  a  state  of  umregeneracj  does  not 
one  or  the  otlier  of  these  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  just  as 
the  disposition  happens  to  be,  when  the  appropriate  object  is  pre- 
sented to  view  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  the  moral  affections, 
as  much  as  with  the  natural  f  HI  rightly  understand  the  author, 
he  would  admit  the  facts  here  mentioned.  But  does  not  his  theory 
implj  that  they  are  no  part  of  moral  agency  ?  As  unrenewed 
men  invariably  have  wrong  affections  and  desires,  and  as  perfectly 
holy  beings  invariably  have  right  affections  and  desires,  in  view 
of  moral  objects,  these  right  and  wrong  affections  and  desires  must 
aU  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises.  Such  is 
the  obvious  principle  of  the  Essay ;  and  does  it  not  directly  coi^ 
tradict  the  word  of  Gk>d  ?  If  there  is  anything  which  the  moral, 
spiritual  precepts  of  the  divine  law  undertake  to  control,  it  is  the 
a^eeUoTU  and  desires  of  the  heart.  What  is  the  love  required  by 
the  two  comprehensive  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  but  an  affeeticn 
of  the  heart  ?  What  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, but  desire  f  The  Greek  mi^fuoy  generally  translated  desire^ 
denotes  both  good  affection  and  desire,  and  bad.  When  it  denotes 
bad  desire,  it  is  often  translated  by  lust.  And  who  needs  to  be 
told  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  speak  of  the  affections  and  de- 
sires, and  the  passions  too,  (na^y  Rom.  1:  26.  1  Thess.  4:  5,) 
as  belonging  to  moral  character  ?  These  are  the  inner  man,  upon 
which  the  eye  of  God  is  specially  fixed.  The  theory  which  would 
firee  us  finom  responsibility  in  regard  to  these,  or  would  represent 
Aem  as  not  in  their  own  nature  morally  good  or  evil  —  who  can 
reconcile  it  with  the  current  language  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
How  could  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  spoken  as  they  did, 
if  they  had  entertamcd  such  an  opinion,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
Essay? 

Secondly.  The  theory  above  described  is  contrary  to  the  di^ 
totes  of  conscience.  Every  man,  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  disap- 
proves of  his  disorderly  affections  and  desires,  and  condemns 
himself  on  account  of  them.  He  is  conscious  that  it  is  sinful  to 
gratify  them.  But  why  should  it  be  sinful  to  gratify  desires 
which  are  not  sinful  ?     It  is  a  common  sentiment,  that  the  sinful- 
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nesB  of  men  ia  great,  in  proporti<Mi  as  their  depraved  pasnoiis  and 
desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and  strongly  in  view  of  forbidden 
objects.  Suppose  any  one  is  instantly  filled  with  revengeful  feel- 
ing at  the  thought  of  his  enemy,  or  with  envy  at  the  thou^t  of 
Us  superior,  or  with  covetous  desire  at  the  thought  of  money,  or 
with  pride  and  vanity  at  the  thought  of  himself;  and  aujqpoae 
flieae  feeHngs  rise  to  great  strength  and  violence.  Ia  not  ie  tke 
man  that  we  look  upon  as  uncommonly  wicked  ? 

And  if  the  theory  ia  oppoaed  to  the  consciences  of  men  gener- 
ally, it  is  more  decidedly  oppoaed  to  the  ipiriiual  experience  amd 
eatueiaumeee  qf  the  devoted  Ckruiian.    He  knowa  that  he  ia  hdy 
or  unholy  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
emoti(Mi8  and  deaires  which  are  awakened  within  him  in  view  of 
moral  objecta.    And  if  any  scheme  of  philosophy  contradicts  tins 
sentiment,  he  knows  it  to  be  wr<Hig.    If  he  finds  that  his  state  of 
nind  is  such,  that  the  contemplation  of  worldly  {deaaure,  wealth, 
and  honor  instantly  kindle  within  him  what  the  Apoatle  calls  the 
Inat  of  the  fleah,  the  luat  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;-*es- 
pecially  if  he  finda,  that  theae  desirea  are  unawarei  buming 
within  him ;  ho  concludes  that  his  heart  is  indeed  very  cormpl, 
and  he  learns  how  important  it  is,  that  such  an  one  as  he  should 
fly  from  temptation,  and  should  watchfully  guard  against  every- 
thing which  would  bring  any  tempting  object  before  him.    And 
the  more  spiritual  a  Christian  is,  the  more  quick  is  he  to  diaceiB 
and  to  condenm  the  first  motions  of  the  sin  that  dwells  in  him,  — 
the  first  and  feeblest  actings  of  unholy  aflfection  or  desire.     Tdl 
him  your  philosophy  teaches,  that  he  is  not  culpable  for  unsought, 
unlooked  for  emotions  of  pride,  envy,  covetousness,  revenge,  er 
impurity ;  his  deep  consciousness  replies,  that  your  philosophy  ia 
fiedse.     He  sees  and  knows,  that  these  emotions,  in  whatever  way 
excited,  are,  in  themselves,  morally  wrong,  and  contrary  to  that 
spiritual  law,  which  extends  its  authority  over  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  heart.    In  view  of  his  inward  pollutions,  he  ex* 
claims:  Behold^  1  am  vile!  and  his  earnest  prayer  is,  that  his 
beart  may  be  cleansed  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Thirdly.    The  theory  advanced  in  the  Essay  is  contrary  to  the 
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finncipU%  qf  jMlompky^  even  those  which  seem  to  be  implied  in 
the  Essay.  13ie  aathor  mentions  it  as  a  point  oi  essential  import 
tsDoe  in  his  the(»7,  '^  that  the  mind  alone  is  the  real  producing 
Oftose  of  its  own  volitions."  By  this  I  suppose  it  is  meant,  thai 
the  mind  itself  oeto  in  willing,  and  that  the  volition  is  voholly  the 
Blind's  act ;  that  the  mind  is  tiie  agent,  and  the  only  agent  tiiat 
pats  forth  its  volitions.  If  anything  different  from  this  is  meant, 
I  know  not  what  it  is.  The  author  says,  '^  all  sin  arises  from  that 
power  of  free  agency,  which  makes  the  mind  the  sole  producing 
cause  of  its  own  volitions."  Now  does  not  the  power  of  fi^e 
sgeney  equally  make  the  mind  the  producing  cause  of  its  own 
MM^eiofM,  cffeodonSy  and  desires  f  Is  not  the  mmd  as  reaUy  aetme 
m  these,  as  in  its  volitions  ?  Is  it  not  as  intenseiy  active  ?  Axe 
nel  affections  and  desires  mental  actions  of  as  high  an  order  as 
volitkxis  ?  In  what  can  the  rational  and  moral  &culties  be  mor» 
tody  or  more  intensely  active,  than  in  loving  God  with  all  the 
heart  and  aoul  and  mind  and  strength  T  And  as  to  tiie  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  —  is  it 
not  truly  an  aef  of  the  mind  ?  And  is  not  the  mind  as  much 
the  author  or  cause  of  it,  as  of  any  other  mental  act  ?  Does  not 
every  Christian  speak  of  it  as  his  own  act,  when  he  says,  ^'  I  love 
the  Lord."  ^^  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Is  it  not  therefore 
evident,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  that  affec- 
tion and  desire  are  as  truly  of  a  moral  nature,  as  volition  ?  And 
it  18  plain,  that  volition  itself  derives  its  moral  nature  from  those 
affections  and  desires  of  the  heart  which  prompt  it,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  those 
mward  motives. 

.The  doctrine  of  the  Essay  in  regard  to  our  emotions  and 
desires  is  widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  held  by  the 
great  body  of  learned  divines  and  philosophers.  Those  who  insist 
tiiai  all  morality  is  comprised  in  the  acts  of  the  willy  include  the 
aftctions  and  desires  among  its  acts. 

Is  it  said,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  are  not  answera- 
ble for  our  desires,  —  "  that  it  is  God,  who,  by  the  constitution  of 
Ifae  mind  and  the  ordering  of  his  providence,  decides  what  desires 
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flhall  exist  ?  "  And  does  he  not  in  the  same  ii^ay  decide  what 
volitions  shall  exist  ?  The  author  of  the  Essay  ascribes  to  God 
"  the  power  to  prevent  any  given  volition,  by  removing  an  object 
of  desire,  or  by  substituting  some  other  m  its  place."  He  holds 
that  no  vohtions  can  take  place  without  motives,  and  that  aU 
motives  are  under  the  ordering  of  God's  providence.  Now  if  all 
this  agency  and  control  of  God  over  volitions  does  not  interfere 
with  their  moral  nature,  nor  hinder  us  from  exercising  free  agency 
in  them  ;  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  same  divine  agency  pre- 
vents our  free  agency  in  the  exercise  of  affection  and  desire  f 

An  appeal  is  often  made  in  the  Essay  to  the  consciousness  of 
men.  I  join  in  this  appeal.  If  a  man  has  in  his  heart  an  emo- 
tion of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  real  desire  for  their  good ; 
IB  he  not  conscious  that  the  emotion  itself  is  right  f  Or  if  the 
emotion  of  hatred,  envy,  or  revenge  rises  in  his  heart ;  is  he  not 
conscious  that  the  emotion  is  vnrong  ?  Does  he  not  disprove  of  it 
as  really^  as  he  does  of  a  definite  determination  to  injure  others, 
or  even  of  an  injurious  act  ?  And  does  not  the  explanation  which 
our  Saviour  gives  of  the  moral  law.  Matt.  5:  27,  28,  48,  44, 
correspond  with  these  remarks  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  in  some  parts 
of  the  Essay,  the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  moral  nature,  or  as  appertiuning  to  moral 
character.  And  why  ?  The  answer  I  suppose  must  be,  that  they 
certainly  and  invariably  rise  in  the  mind,  when  fit  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  view.  The  writer  holds,  that  this  circumstance  shows 
that  our  desires  are  not  free,  moral,  accountable  acts.  But  he 
gives  no  proof.  I  maintain  that  this  circumstance  does  not  show 
this,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  author  on  this  subject  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  theory  is  not 
only  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  opposed  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
moral  law,  which  reaches  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  consciousness  of  men,  especially  of  good 
men  ;  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  even 
those  contidned  in  the  Essay. 

It  is  the  conmion  doctrine  of  evangelical  ministers  and  Chiia- 
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turns,  tbat  there  is  a  certain,  invariable  connection  between  the 
apostasy  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  of  all  his  posterity ;  that  his 
rin  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  their  sdnful  disposition,  volitions 
and  conduct ;  that  it  is  the  divine  constitution  and  the  law  of  out 
nature,  that  every  one  who  is  bom  of  human  parents,  will  be  a 
ifinner,  and  that  this  law  is  invaruibie.  Now  according  tb  the 
Aeorj  of  the  Essay,  this  "  invariable  antecedence,"  is  proof  of  a 
producing  eaast;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  producing  cause 
excludes  free  agency.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  one 
of  these  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  that  native  depravity, 
and  aD  our  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  being  the  invariable 
(Kmsequence  of  Adam's  sin,  is  a  matter  of  &talism,  entirely 
pi«cliidmg  free,  accountable  agency ;  or  else  that  there  is  no 
8»eh  invariable  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sin 
and  condemnation  of  his  posterity,  ^nd  that  the  doctrine,  uni- 
versally  held  by  evangelical  Christians,  and  taught  by  Paul,  is 
not  true. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and  efflea- 
ekms  grace  f  The  doctrine  implies,  that  the  repentance  of  all 
who  are  saved,  invariably  follows  the  purpose  of  God  and  that 
kfluence  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
elect.  Now  the  author  cannot  consistently  admit  that  the  re- 
pentance and  faith  of  sinners  certainly  and  invariably  follow  this 
divme  purpose  and  influence ;  because  the  invariableness  of  such 
la  antecedent  cause  would  preclude  the  free  agency  of  those 
brought  under  its  influence.  The  agency  of  men  in  repenting, 
believing  and  obeying,  cannot,  accordmg  to  this  theory,  be  free 
agency,  if  it  is  the  certain,  invariable  eflect  of  the  purpose  and 
agency  of  Qoi,  And  to  secure  to  men  their  freedom  m  this  coi>* 
eeni,  the  author,  to  be  consistent,  must  hold,  that  there  is  no  in-^ 
variable  connection  between  this  divine  cause,  and  the  repentance 
of  sinners,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Ood  to  exert  such  an  influ^ 
ence  upon  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  as  will  certainly  and 
invariably  bring  them  to  repentance,  without  violating  their  fre^ 
agency ;  and  then  he  must  hold  that,  to  guard  their  freedom  from 
infiittgememt^  their  conversion  must  be  left  uncertain,  so  that  it 
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xnaj  follow  the  purpose  and  agency  of  Ood,  or  not,  as  their  80Te- 
reign  will  shall  decide. 

The  same  as  to  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  I£  Gbd  should 
exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  regenerate,  as  invariably  to 
secure  their  perseverance  in  holiness ;  then  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  author,  they  would  lose  their  free  agency.  Hence, 
every  one  who  embraces  the  theory  and  is  consistent,  must  take 
care  not  to  ascribe  to  God  an  influence  which  certainly  and  mtio- 
riablt/  causes  perseverance,  and  must  not  prat/  for  such  an  influ- 
ence, as  such  prayer  might  endanger  their  free  agency. 

How  manifest  it  is,  that  the  theory  which  we  have  conadered, 
is  opposed  to  Uie  most  devout  dispositions  and  prayers  of  good 
men.  What  do  sincere  Christians  desire  and  pray  for  so  earnest 
ly,  as  for  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will  certainly 
and  invariably  secure  Ihem^  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to  persever- 
ing love  and  obedience  ?  But  if  God  should  answer  their 
prayers,  and  should  give  the  influence  which  they  seek,  —  if  in 
their  love  and  obedience  they  should  act  under  so  powerful  an  ab 
extra  cause,  a  cause  so  efficaciously  producing  holiness ;  then, 
according  to  the  Essay,  they  would  lose  their  free  agency.  Now 
I  think,  that  every  humble,  pious  man  will  be  inclined  to  say,  I 
desire  no  such  freedom  as  would  exclude  the  effectual  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  this  divine  cause  govern  me  invariably ; 
let  it  direct  and  control  my  understanding,  my  heart  and  my  will, 
certidnly  and  entirely.  I  crave  it  as  the  choicest  blessing,  that 
God  would  work  in  me  both  to  will  and  to  do,  so  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  influence,  I  may  uniformly  will  and  do  what  is 
pleasing  in  his  sight.  Let  my  agency  be  constantly  and  wholly 
governed  by  the  almighty  agency  of  Grod.  Then  I  shall  have  a 
freedom  truly  precious, — freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin  — 
freedom  from  the  influence  of  my  own  perverse  will  and  desperate- 
ly wicked  heart,  —  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  Grod. 

I  shall  here  briefly  answer  the  brief  questions  at  the  close  of 
the  Essay. 

1.  ''In  what  does  fatalism  consist ? " 

But  why  does  the  author  put  this  question  at  the  end  of  Us 
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Essay,  after  he  has  so  fullj  and  confident! j  answered  it  himself? 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  fatalism  is,  he  says,  that  we  choose 
and  act  invariably  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  or  that  the 
strongest  desire  or  motive  is  the  certain  and  constant  antecedent 
of  our  vditions. 

2.  '^  What  are  the  different  forms  of  speech  in  which  the  doc- 
tiine  18  expressed  ?  " 

These  will  be  found  in  the  books,  mentioned  below,  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  taught. 

8.  **  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  real  meaning  conveyed  by 
these  forms  ?  ^* 

This  any  discerning  man  can  detenmne  who  has  time  to  make 
Uie  comparison. 

4.  ^*  Is  not  fatalism  a  most  permcious  doctrine  in  its  tenden- 
ries?"  —  Answer.  The  author  has  settled  this  also. -=- *^ Ana 
does  it  make  any  difference  m  the  evil,  ;;rjieiher  it  is  taught  by  a 
wise  and  jnons  man,  or  by  the  sceptic?" — Answer.  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  evidently  worse  for  a  pernicious  error  to  be  taught 
by  a  wise  and  pious  man,  than  by  a  sceptic. 

5.  ^^  What  are  the  books  in  which  fatalism  is  taught,  and  by 
whose  influence  and  authority  are  they  sustained  ?  "  —  Answer. 
According  to  the  author's  notion,  it  is  taught  in  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  the 
works  of  Edwards,  West,  Smalley,  Bellamy,  DMright,  Day,  Beech- 
er,  and  such  like.  And  the  doctrine  which  the  author  calls  fatal- 
ism, is  sustidned  by  the  influence  of  almost  all  the  Presidents  of 
our  Colleges,  almost  all  our  Theological  Professors,  almost  all 
the  l£nisters  and  Christians  in  New  England,  almost  all  the 
Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  almost  all  the 
orthodox  of  other  denominations. 


He  additional  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  will  be  arranged 
under  several  distinct  heads. 

The  first  subject  which  I  shall  examine  is,  the  power  of  a 
eofitrary  choice. 
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Many  writers  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
and  some  of  them  suppose,  that  the  power  referred  to  is  fre- 
quentlj  denied.  As  there  is  reallj  much  indefiniteness  and 
obscurity  in  the  disputes  which  are  carried  on  respecting  thia 
subject;  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  clear  and  defi- 
nite. Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  points  in  which  all 
candid  men  are  agreed ;  so  that  we  may  avoid  needless  contrp- 
yersj,  and  maj  fix  upon  the  real  question  at  issue. 

First.  All  agree  that  we  have  the  power  of  choice.  T^yerj  mao 
certainly  knows  that  he  has  this  power,  because  he  often  exercises 
it.  In  the  common  course  of  human  af&drs,  different  things  are 
proposed  to  us.  We  compare  them,  and  then  determine  or  choose 
between  them,  so  that  we  can  no  more  doubt  that  we  have  the 
power  of  choice,  than  that  we  have  the  power  to  think  or  to  walk, 
f^hcn  7^^  *^  actually  thinking  or  walking. 

Secondly.  It  luU^t  b®  evident  to  all,  that  the  way  and  the 
only  way,  in  which  our  power  of  choice  is  aut-Su  OUt,  is  m  tne 
choices  we  really  make.  We  never  exercise  our  power  by  chooSf 
ing  differently  from  what  we  do  choose.  This  may  be  called  a 
truism.  But  it  is  true.  However  great  our  power  of  choosing 
£fferently  from  what  we  do,  we  never,  in  any  instance  whatever, 
exercise  it.    This  is  clear. 

Thirdly.  All  must  agree  that  we  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
time  make  two  choices,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other.  However 
great  our  power  of  choice,  we  have  no  power  to  do  this.  K  we 
should  fffish  to  do  it,  we  could  not.  And  when  any  one  asserts, 
that  we  have  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  he  cannot  real^ 
mean,  that  we  can  make  the  choice  we  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  choice  opposite  ;  for  examjde,  that  we  can  choose  to  go 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  choose  to  go  south.  No  one,  who 
understands  the  import  of  words,  can  mean  to  assert  such  an  ab- 
surdity. And  I  must  suppose  it  an  inadvertency,  that  the  anony- 
mous writer  uses  language  which  seems  to  imply  this.  Priestley 
says :  ''  In  any  given  state  of  mind,  with  respect  both  to  cUyHmr 
tion  and  motive^  two  different  determinations  are  impossible." 
The  anonymous  writer  rejects  this ;  of  course  he  holds,  aa  we 
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ahanld  suppose,  that  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  mmd  with  respect 
both  to  disposition  and  motive,  maj  make  two  different  and  oppo- 
posite  determinations,  and  may  do  it  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
ttiink  he  cannot  really  mean  this  ;  and  if  not,  what  is  the  point  of 
^fierence? 

Fourthly.  All  agree  that  we  have  power  to  make  different  and 
opponU  choices  at  different  timee  and  in  different  circumstances* 
Our  choice  at  one  time  is  in  fact  different  from  what  it  is  at  another 
time.  An  imrenewed  sinner  chooses  to  disobey  God  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  same  person  when  renewed  by  the 
diyine  Spirit,  chooses  to  obey  Ood  and  forsake  the  pleasures  of 
sin.  The  power  thus  to  vary  our  choices  under  the  influence  of 
rf  diflferent  motiyes,  objective  or  subjective,  evidently  belongs  to  all 
/S^    men. 

Kfthly.  It  is  a  point  in  which  all  will  agree,  tiiat,  in  any  case, 
we  mi^t  have  made  a  different  choice  instead  of  the  one  we  did 
make,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  do  it^  or  had  found  sufficient 
inducements,  A  man  who  chooses  the  life  of  a  farmer,  might 
kave  chosen  the  life  of  a  mariner,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  or 
had  found  sufficient  inducements.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the 
neaning  of  tiiose  who  say,  that  we  might  have  chosen,  or  had 
power  to  choose,  differently  from  what  we  did ; — not  that  we  might 
it  the  same  time  have  made  another  and  opposite  choice  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  we  made ;  but  that  we  might  have  made 
mother  choice  instead  of  it,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  do  it j  or 
ff  our  inducements  had  been  sufficient.  These  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  choice ;  and  without  them  choice  cannot  be.  If  a 
man  should  tell  us  that  he  put  forth  an  act  of  mind  which  he 
called  diaioCj  without  any  inclination  or  inducements,  we  should 
say,  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Sixthly.  All  agree  that  we  may  hereafter  make  a  choice  con- 
trary  to  what  we  now  make.  There  may  be  such  a  change  in  our 
views,  feelings,  and  circumstances,  as  will  naturally  lead  to  a 
change  in  our  practical  determination. 

Seventhly.  Whenever  we  make  a  wrong  choice,  all  agree  that 
we  ought  to  have  made  a  different  choice,  and  that  our  not  domg 

ir 
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it  was  oar  own  fiuilt.  There  are  in  troth  moti?e8  or  indacementa 
of  8ooh  intrinsic  yalue,  that  we  ought  to  be  influenced  by  theia 
to  a  right  choice ;  and  if  in  any  case  we  do  not  make  such  a 
choice,  it  is  not  because  we  are  not  fre^  agents,  but  because  we 
are  m^fxd  agents,  —  not  because  we  are  destitute  of  any  of  ^du^ 
endowments  of  moral,  accountable  beings,*  but  becauae  we  are 
inclined  to  perveii  those  endowments ;  not  because  we  have  no 
power  to  choose,  but  because  the  power  we  have  is  under  an  e?il 
bias. 

Eighthly.  I  suppose  tiiere  is  a  general  agreement  in  this  alao^ 
that  a  man  does  himself  determine  the  influence  wluch  external 
motives  ^mSl  have  upon  him,  hy  tke  dtspo9itian$  cmd  kcMiB  cf  hi$ 
own  mindi  or  by  kin  own  inward  aharaeter.  A  good  man,  by  his 
pious  dispositions,  determines  the  influence  which  gospel  truths 
shaH  have  upon  him.  It  is  because  he  ^'  has  an  honest  and  good 
heart,''  that  the  motives  presented  in  the  Scriptures  ezeite  his 
love,  and  lead  him  to  obedience.  Our  Saviour  asserts  this  coft- 
necticm  between  the  state  of  the  heart  and  the  voluntary  conduct, 
when  he  says,  ^^  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things  ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  tre*- 
sure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  We  expect  a  man 
will  have  love,  pty,  generosity,  or  the  opposite,  exdted  by  the 
objects  placed  before  him,  according  to  his  prevailing  dispesitioa. 
And  if  any  one  judges  on  any  other  principle,  we  say,  he  is  igno- 
rant of  human  nature. 

If  any  one  inquires  whether  we  have  not  power  to  choose 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  and  to  the  inducements  presented 
before  us ;  I  reply,  ihat  we  doubtless  have  power  to  chooee  ooir 
trary  to  some  of  our  inclinations,  and  some  of  the  inducements 
placed  before  us.  But  have  we  power  to  choose  and  act  contrarj 
to  all  our  inclinations,  and  to  aU  the  inducements  placed  before 
us  ?  Did  any  man  ever  learn  that  he  has  such  a  power  by  acting 
it  out  ?  If  not,  how  does  he  know  that  he  possesses  it  ?  Can 
any  man  think  such  a  power  desirable  ?  If  he  had  it,  would  hft 
ever  exercise  it  T  And  of  what  value  is  a  power  which  is  never 
to  be  exerdsed  ?    A  power  to  choose  according  to  our  incUnaAioH 
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and  desires,  and  under  the  inflaence  of  raticmil  inducementB,  ia 
i  poesession  of  great  yalae.  But  a  power  to  choose  mdependentlj 
of  an  our  incHnations  and  motiTes,  and  oontrarj  to  them,  is  a 
power  to  do  an  absurdity ;  and  a  power  to  do  an  i^NRirdity  ia  itself 
an  absurdity. 

But  some  appear  to  ttink  that,  in  eyery  ease,  dioice  and  volun- 
tuy  action  might  have  be^i  contrary  to  what  it  was,  tupporing  aU 
Ae  mctiveSy  external  and  internal,  and  aU  the  arcHmstances  qf 
aetianj  to  have  remained  perfectly  the  eame.  They  think  this  lit 
the  main  point,  and  that  it  is  the  veiy  thing  implied  in  the  power 
ef  a  contrary  ehoice.  In  reference  to  this,  I  cannot  do  bott^ 
ftan  to  quote  the  words  of  an  author,  who  was  no  advocate  for 
iie  scheme  of  moral  or  philosophical  necessity,  but  who  judged 
aeeor^g  to  common  sense  and  consciouaBess.  The  author  refer- 
red to,  (Dr.  Whately,)  says :  ^^  If  nothing  more  is  meant,"  (that 
k,  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,)  *^  than  that  every  event  depends 
en  causes  adequate  to  produce  it,-— that  nothing  is  in  itself  09m- 
thtgent,  aecidental^  or  uneertainf  but  is  called  so  only  in  reference 
h  a  person  who  does  not  know  all  the  drcumstaaces  on  which 
il  depends;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  anything  could  have 
Inppened  otherwise  than  it  did,  supposing  all  the  circumstances 
eonnected  with  it  to  remain  the  same  ;  then  tibe  doiitrine  is  unde- 
naUy  true,  but  perfectly  harmless,  not  at  all  encroaching  on  free 
tgency  and  responsibility,  and  amounting  te  lit^  more  than  aa 
expansion  of  the  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be.'* 

But  if  I  have  rightly  understood  the  writer  of  the  Essay,  he 
hMs  that  this  very  principle,  which  Whately  says  is  undeniably 
troe,  and  perfectfy  harmless,  is  the  essence  of  fatalism.  The 
doctrine  which  be  represents  as  the  opposite  of  free  agency,  and 
the  great  doctrine  of  fatalism,  is,  that  in  tie  moral  tparld,  a$  wed 
at  the  natural^  the  same  eonsequencee  invariaily  re^uU  from  the 
tame  antecedent  etreumslmnoee.  It  is  manifestly  implied  in  what 
he  and  others'  advance  on  tins  subject,  that  they  mean  to  speak 
of  the  antecedent  oireomstaaees  as  ^  eame  in  all  re^peate.  Al) 
tte  dispositienB,  habits,  and  desiirsa,  everything  intellectual  and 
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moral,  and  everything  extraneous  to  the  mind,  -^  in  a  word,  tbt 
mind  itself,  and  everTthmg  which  can  have  an  influence  upon  the 
mind,  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  the  same.  Now  my  poation 
is,  that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  same  consequences  invariably 
follow.  And  I  hold,  with  Whately  and  others,  that  this  is  8el£> 
evident,  and  that  to  assert  the  contrary  is  absurd.  K  any  man 
iliinks  that  he  has  the  power  actually  to  make  a  contrary  chmoe 
when  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  are  the  same;  I  muai 
request  him  to  think  ag^.  And.  if  he  still  insists  that  lui 
possesses  such  a  power,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  caD 
upon  him  for  proof.  Let  him  give  an  instance,  in  which  he  has 
in  some  way  exercised  it,  or  if  he  never  has  done  it,  let  him  do 
it  now,  and  thus  end  the  controversy.  But  if,  thou^  a  man 
really  has  this  power,  he  never  has  exercised  it  and  never  will 
exercise  it,  then,  after  all,  the  existence  of  the  power  does  not 
amount  to  much,  and  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  fh# 
doctrine,  that  the  same  consequences  do  in  fact  result  from  tbs 
same  antecedent  circumstances.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  qiie»* 
tion  whether  a  man  has  the  power,  is  of  no  weight.  For  if  he 
has  it,  but  never  uses  it,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  thooj^ 
he  had  it  not.  And  so,  according  to  the  Essay,  the  exiUenee  of 
the  power  of  the  contrary  being  never  exercised,  would  do  nothinig 
to  shut  out  &talism,  -7-  because,  notwithstanding  such  a  power^ 
there  may  in  bet  be  an  invariable  constancy  m  the  result  of 
moral  causes. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it,  that  the  auth<nr  of  ilie 
Essay  and  some  oilier  writers  should  represent  free  agency  ae 
consisting  in  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  The  power  and  tiie 
only  power  which  we  really  use,  is  the  power  to  choose  and  aot 
as  we  do.  We  can  indeed  make  a  difierent  choice  at  another 
time  and  in  other  circumstances.  But  have  we  power  to  make 
a  different  choice  at  the  very  time  that  we  make  the  choice  we 
do  ?  Let  it  be  that  we  have  such  a  power.  I  say  that  we  oannoi 
'use  it,  except  by  choosing  at  the  very  time  differently  from  what 
we  do  choose.  But  how  can  Qiis  be?  At  the  very  same  time 
that  we  choose  to  speak  the  truth,  how  can  we  use  the  power  of. 
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A  contrarj  choiee,  and  chooee  to  speak  fabehood  ?    Now,  how 

strange  it  is,  that  any  one  should  represent  free  agency  as  con- 

Bating  in  a  power,  which,  if  it  should  exist,  would  never  be  used, 

mod  the  use  of  which  would  imply  a  contradiction  ?     Does  moral 

mgpucj  consist  in  the  power  to  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 

to  be,  or  to  cause  a  thing  and  its  opposite  to  be  at  the  same  time  ? 

«**-  a  power  to  make  a  partioular  choice  and  a  contrary  ch<»ce  at 

one  and  the  same  time  ?    The  choices  I  make  and  the  actions  I 

perfiurm  are  the  cbmces  and  acts  of  a  free  moral  agent.    And 

the  power  to  choose  and  act  as  Idoy  is  all  the  power  that  is  ne- 

eenary  to  my  m(xni  agency.     Who  can  reasonably  wish  for  more 

power,  than  that  which  he  exercises  in  the  variety  al  choioes 

he  makes,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  his  actions  7 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  general  principle  which  I  mamtain, 
take  the  words  of  Christ :  '^  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  wards"  Obedience  is  the  invariable  consequence  of  k)ve. 
And  disobedience  is  the  invariable  consequence  ot  the  want  of 
kve.  ^^He  that  lovetii  me  not,  keepetii  not  my  words.*'-— But 
has  not  a  man  who  is  now  destitute  of  love,  power  ioobeyf  Yes, 
on  the  proper  condition.  He  cannot  render  a  true  obedience  to 
Christ,  udthaut  lave.  That  any  one  should  choose  to  obey,  and 
aetuatty  obey,  when  he  has  no  love,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
obedience.  His  power  to  obey  is  then  eondiiiqiMX^  and  tiie  c(m- 
ditions  are  sudi  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the 
nature  of  voluntary  action.  These  conditions  are  often  expressed, 
and,  when  not  expressed,  are  understood.  And  practical  men  un- 
dsfstttid  them  alike.  When  they  wish  to  induce  a  man  to  make  a 
ehoice  different  from  what  he  has  made,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
abaolnte  power  of  the  will,  they  labor  at  the  well  known  conditions 
of  the  new  choice.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  they  hope  to 
SBCoeed.  There  are  unifbrm  laws  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  ia 
Ihe  natural ;  and  to  attempt  to  accomplish  anything  irrespectively 
ef  those  laws,  would  be  as  unwise  and  fruitiess  in  one  case  as  ia 
liie  other. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  close  my  rmnarks  on  this  subject  \rj 
a  few  quotations  from  a  writer,  whom  no  one  can  charge  witii  tiie 
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want  of  enlightened,  patient,  profound  thought,  or  of  a  clear,  dis- 
criminating judgment  on  metaphysical  subjects. 

^^  Those  who  plead  for  contingent  self-determination,  or  adopt 
a  theory  which  implies  it,"  says  President  Day,  ^^  often  claim  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  be  considered  the  advocates  of 
liberty.  K  this  assumption  be  conceded  to  them,  it  oug^t  to  be 
distinctiy  understood,  according  to  which  of  the  numerous  mean- 
ings of  the  term,  liberty  is  peculiar  to  their  system.  Those  wbo 
believe  in  the  dependence  of  volitions  upon  motives  as  well  as 
agents,  are  also  decided  advocates  of  liberty.  But  they  do  not 
engage  to  give  their  sanction  to  every  strange  or  even  absurd 
combination  of  ideas,  to  which  any  philosopher  may  think  proper 
to  annex  the  term,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  as  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  with  respect  to  external  actions,  we  are  free,  when  we 
do  as  we  trill;  when  there  is  such  an  established  connection  be- 
tween our  volitions  and  our  actions  that  the  latter  invariably  follow 
from  the  other.  When  we  will  to  walk,  we  walk,  if  we  are  free. 
—  Now  is  internal  liberty,  or  liberty  of  the  will,  the  direct  op" 
poriU  of  this  7  Does  it  imply  that  there  is  no  dependence  of  our 
volitions  on  antecedent  feelings;  that  however  ardentiy  a  man 
may  love  God,  this  has  no  controlling  influence  over  his  purposes 
and  executive  act9  ? " 

^^  According  to  tiie  advocates  of  independent  self-determinatiott, 
liberty  of  the  will  implies  9^  freedom  to  either  side.  This  is  other- 
wise expressed  by  saying,  that  whenever  a  man  acts  freely  he  has 
power  to  the  cantrary.  —  Cousin  says :  ^  An  action  performed 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  not  to  do  it,  is  what  men  have 
called  2k free  action.'  —  'Liberty  —  belongs  to  acts  which  we  per- 
form, with  the  consciousness  of  doing  them,  and  of  being  able  nsi 
to  do  them,^  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  re- 
ference to  external  conduct^  a  man  is  free  when  he  does  as  he  wills. 
But  does  liberty  imply,  that  when  a  man  wills  a  certam  act,  it  is 
no  more  likely  to  follow  than  the  contrary  act ;  that  there  is  no  es- 
tablished connection  between  what  he  does,  and  what  he  wills  to 
do ;  that  with  the  same  volitions  his  actions  might  be  ditforent  ?  *' 
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"  But  the  advocates  of  a  Ubertj  to  either  side,  would  probably 
(xmsider  it  as  relating  not  so  much  to  external  conduct,  as  to  acts 
of  the  will.  Cousin  says :  ^  liberty  exists  in  the  pure  power  of 
willing,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
power  to  will  the  contrary  of  what  it  wills.'  But  in  what  sense  is 
it  true,  that  man  has  the  power  to  will  the  contrary  of  what  he 
actually  wills  7  He  has  such  power,  that  with  a  student  induce- 
mentj  he  will  make  an  opposite  choice.  But  has  he  not  power, 
you  ask,  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does,  even  though  it  be  cer- 
tain that  he  will  never  exercise  that  power  unless  there  is  some 
ehange  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  motives  before  him  ?  A  correct 
answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  meaning 
here  given  to  the  word  power.  A  man  may  have  9ome  power,  and 
not  have  ail  power ;  that  is,  he  may  not  have  all  that  upon  which 
the  result  depends.  If  the  word  power  be  used  in  its  broadest 
tense,  as  including  not  only  opportunity,  knowledge,  capacity,  etc., 
Iml  nu^wes  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  has  always 
equal  power,  that  is,  equal  inducements,  to  opposite  volitions." 

^'  But  if  the  word  power  be  here  used  according  to  its  more 
(XHnmon  acceptation,  so  as  not  to  include  motives  and  the  state  of 
feeling,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  strength  of  inclination, 
as  will  certainly  prevent  any  contrary  volition.  A  man  has  as 
much  power  to  speak  the  truth,  if  he  tvilly  as  he  has  to  utter 
fisdsehood.  And  he  has  as  much  power  to  rmll  to  speak  the  truth, 
tf  Mb  feelings  are  so  inclined^  as  he  has  to  will  to  lie.  But  has  he 
a  power  which  will  determine  him  to  will  one  way,  while  his  feel- 
ings are  wholly  inclmed  to  will  the  contrary  way  ?  In  many 
eases,  there  may  be  conflicting  emotions  in  a  man's  mind,  and 
therefore  some  power  of  motive  in  opposite  directions.  But  when 
he  comes  to  a  decision,  are  the  motives  on  the  opposite  sides 
always  equal  ?  Is  it  not  the  preponderance  of  one  over  the  other 
which  turns  the  scale  ?  The  man  who  wills  in  a  particular  way, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  feelings,  might  undoubtedly  will 
diflbrently,  under  a  different  influence.  But  while  the  same  mind 
continues  in  precisely  the  same  state,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
and  under  the  same  influences  of  every  kind,  has  it  power  to  will 
m  opposite  directions ;  or  if  it  has  this  power,  will  it  ever  use  it  ?" 
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^^  If  in  asserting  a  power  to  contrarj  yolitions,  nothing  more  is 
intended,  than  that  a  different  mfluenoe  mi^t  occasion  an  oppo- 
Edte  decision  of  the  will,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  depen*- 
dence  of  volition  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  external  motives,  iiati»- 
ral  sensibilities,  acquired  propensities,  etc.  The  younger  Ed* 
wards,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  certain  connection  betweeft 
volitions  and  their  causes,  admits  that  the  power  of  acting  impHety 
at  the  same  time,  a  power  of  not  acting.  But  he  takes  special  can 
to  guard  his  admission  against  the  inference,  that  our  volitions  art 
independent  of  the  influence  of  motives.  —  ^  Moral  necessity,'  ha 
says,  ^  is  the  oertidn  or  necessary  connection  between  moral  eauti$ 
and  moral  effects;^  —  ^and  there  is  no  moral  necessity  in  ilia 
case,  unless  the  connection  be  real  and  absolutely  certain,  so  aa 
to  insure  the  existence  of  the  effects.'  And  his  father  saya: 
^  Moral  necessity  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity ;  that  li, 
iiie  effect  may  be  as  perfectiy  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  aa 
a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.'  —  ^Ab  it  must 
be  allowed  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  eure  and  perfect 
connection  between  moral  causes  and  their  effects ;  so  this  only  is 
what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  necessity.'  According  to  these 
writers,  then,  a  man  may  have  a  natural  power  to  make  a  contraij 
choice,  althou^,  at  the  same  time  he  is  morally  unable  to  do  it ; 
that  is,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  as  will  in&Ui* 
bly  prevent  him  from  thus  willing.  It  may  be  thought  by  some^ 
that,  by  a  purpose  or  resolve^  we  have  power  to  give  our  volitiona 
a  contrary  direction.  But  do  we  form  purposes  independently  o£ 
all  motives  from  without  and  from  within  ?  Will  the  same  infiiH 
ence  operating  upon  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind,  lead  to 
opposite  purposes  and  volitions  ?  " 

^^  If  we  pass  from  our  purposes  to  our  (xffections  or  emotMane^ 
shall  we  here  find  the  liberty  to  either  side  ?  It  is  manifest  that 
different  objects  may  produce  different  feelings  in  the  same  mind-; 
and  the  same  objects  will  produce  different  feeUngs  in  different 
minds.  But  while  the  same  objects  are  viewed  in  ihe  same  maoH 
ner,  by  a  mind  continuing  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  susceptip 
bility,  will  the  affections  excited  by  these  objects  be  so  changed^ 
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M  to  become  of  an  opposite  character  ?  Or  does  the  state  of  the 
nund  itself  become  contrary  to  what  it  was  before,  without  anj 
cause  whatever  ?  " 

"  Will  it  be  swd,  that  our  volitions  are  partly  contingent,  and 
partly  dependent  on  something  preceding ;  that  there  maj  be 
myme  influence  from  motives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  power  of  act- 
ing m  oppoffltion  to  motives  ?  To  this  it  maj  be  answered,  that 
if  the  very  nature  of  liberty  of  will  implies  freedom  to  either  side, 
ttien  80  far  as  this  is  controlled,  and  our  volitions  are  determined 
by  the  influence  of  motives,  by  the  state  of  the  affections,  or  by 
anything  else,  liberty  is  impaired.  The  s^nt  in  heaven,  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  such  motives  as  invariably  excite  in  him 
hriy  volitions,  has  not  the  liberty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking !  " 

"Why  have  metaphysicians  given  to  the  terms  liberty  and 
power,  when  applied  to  the  will,  a  meaning  so  different  from  that 
which  they  bear  in  customary  use,  and  in  reference  to  external 
eonduct  ?  In  common  language,  a  man  enjoys  liberty  when  he 
does  M  he  wills;  that  is,  when  there  is  2l  fixed  connection  between 
his  acts  and  his  volitions.  Whatever  interrupts  this  connection, 
impairs  his  freedom.  But  according  to  some  philosophers,  liberty 
of  will  requires  that  there  should  be  no  dependence  of  our  voli- 
tions upon  anything  preceding,  for  being  as  they  are,  rather  than 
otherwise.  External  liberty  consists  in  a  man's  acting  uniformly, 
according  to  his  mil.  Does  internal  liberty  imply,  that  he  fre- 
quently wills  in  opposition  to  his  supreme  affections  f  When  we 
say  that  a  man  has  power  to  the  contrary  external  action,  we  mean, 
that  if  Jus  mil  were  different^  the  action  would  be  different.  But 
some  who  speak  of  a  power  to  contrary  volitions,  seem  to  mean, 
that  under  the  same  influence,  and  in  the  same  state  of  mmd,  the 
?(£tions  may  be  different.  It  is  a  power  of  contingence,  a 
capacity  of  being  subject  to  accident.  Is  not  the  term  power,  as 
it  is  frequently  used,  a  mere  *  metaphysical  sound ^  which  is  to 
produce  its  effect,  not  by  any  distinct  signification  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  is  introduced,  but  by  association  with  feelings 
excited  by  the  word,  in  cases  of  a  very  different  nature  ?  " 

^  Liberty  is  commonly  considered  s,  privilege.    But  what  privi- 
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lege  is  conferred  by  the  liberty  of  contingence,  —  a  freedom  of 
our  YolitioDS  from  all  influence  of  motives,  —  of  argument,  aad 
persuBflion,  and  affections  ?  Suppose  a  man  were  to  be  endowed 
with  a  will  which  should  put  fcnih  volitions  wholly  at  random,  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  feelings ;  that  if  these  should  urge  him  ever 
so  strongly  to  go  one  way,  his  wiQ  would  determine  he  should  go 
in  an  opposite  direction  ;  that  however  much  he  might  be  pleased 
with  obeying  God,  his  volitions  would  lead  him  to  disobey ;  wouM 
this  be  the  perfection  of  liberty  ?  Or  suppose  his  votitions  should 
spring  up  without  any  cause,  or  reason,  or  influence  whatever, 
either  from  without  or  from  within ;  would  this  be  the  most  deairib- 
1>le  condition  of  his  being  ?  "  * 

A  moral  agent  is  one  who  performs  actions  which  are  of  a  moMl 
nature^  and  are  related  to  a  moral  law.  But  what  is  9^Jree 
agent  ?  The  word  free  is  relative.  Taken  in  a  good  sense,  k 
denotes  the  absence  of  something  undesirable.  A  citizen  of  tll% 
Uaited  States  is  free.  From  what  is  he  free  ?  He  is  not  fret 
from  the  authority  of  law,  nor  from  the  power  of  rulers.  He  w 
not  free  from  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  his  property,  or  as  to 
the  business  he  shall  pursue.  In  various  respects  his  personal 
liberty  is  limited.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  various  and  some*" 
times  unwelcome  restraints,  we  say  he  is  difree  man.  But  from 
what  is  he  free  ?  He  is  free  from  a  despotic  government.  He  is 
free  from  the  power  of  a  king  who  rules,  not  according  to  just  and 
equal  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  absolute  will.  He  is  free 
from  oppression,  and  from  all  unnecessary  and  unreas(«able 
restraints.  In  the  Scripture  sense,  a  man  is  free,  who  is  free  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  has  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Qod. 

But  in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  freedom  is  spoken  <ii 
as  an  attribute  of  an  intelligent,  accountable  being.  Here  flr4^ 
dom  is  freedom  from  whatever  would  prevent  moral,  accountaUe 
action.  And  here  we  form  our  judgment,  not  by  an  abstract 
intellectual  process,  but  by  consciousness  and  common  sense.  We 
know  that  we  are  moral,  accountable  agents.  We  huno  also  that 
we  have  the  freedom  which  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  the 
su^ects  of  law.     We  are  free  from  compulsion  or  force.     We  do 

•  See  Day  on  the  WiU,  Sect  4.  * 
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what  we  ehoou.  and  we  choo9e  as  we  are  inclined.  We  are  not 
free  from  law,  or  from  obligation  to  serve  God.  And  we  are 
not,  in  oar  voluntary  conduct,  free  from  the  influence  of  our 
inclinations  and  desires,  nor  from  the  influence  of  external  objects. 
Li  our  unrenewed  state,  we  are  not  free  frt)m  the  control  of  a  de- 
ceitful and  wicked  heart.  If  we  are  Christians,  we  are  not  free 
frem  the  influence  of  pious  affections.  And  whether  we  are 
CSiristians  or  not,  we  are  not  free  from  the  established  laws 
of  the  mind ;  and  one  of  these  laws  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence to  be,  that  the  executive  acts  of  the  will,  called  voli- 
tions, fellow  our  inclinations  and  desires.  That  we  should  have 
a  choice  or  determination,  not  conformed  to  our  inclinations 
a&d  desires,  is  inconceivable.  Such  a  thing  never  did  exist,  and 
never  can.  It  is  indeed  true  that  our  choice  and  our  voluntary 
conduct  often  have  an  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  our  subse- 
quent affections  and  desires ;  and  this  discloses  another  important 
practical  principle.  But  who  does  not  know  that  the  very  choice 
or  determination  of  mind,  which  thus  influences  subsequent  affec- 
tions and  desires,  does  itself  spring  from  affections  and  desires 
already  existing  ?  Nor  is  this  anything  strange.  In  many  cases 
we  find  that  the  same  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  preexistmg  cause,  and 
&e  cause  of  a  subsequent  effect ;  and  that  this  last  effect  becomes 
the  cause  of  another  effect,  and  so  on.  No  man  can  be  a  watch- 
fid  observer  of  human  affidrs,  without  perceiving  such  a  concatenar 
tion  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  common  course  of  providence. 

The  doctrine  that  our  volitions  proceed  from  our  affections,  is 
thou^t  by  some  to  be  liable  to  objection  with  regard  to  the  case 
of  Adam.  How,  it  is  asked,  could  he  be  influenced  in  the  act  of 
his  will  to  disobey,  by  his  affections^  or  the  state  of  his  hearty  when 
his  affections  were  holy  ?  I  answer ;  while  his  affections  all 
remained  holy,  he  could  not  disobey.  But  he  was  mutable,  and 
Ihe  affections  of  his  heart,  which  were  once  holy,  became  sinful. 
And  it  agrees  with  common  experience,  that  sinful  affections  of 
heart  should  lead  to  voluntary  transgression.  But  Iiow  did  his 
heart  change  from  holiness  to  sin  ?  I  answer ;  he  certainly  did 
change,  and  the  change  must  have  begun  somewhere.    As  I  never 
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experienced  such  a  change  mjself,  and  as  I  anA  unable  to  look  into 
Adam's  mind  and  trace  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
took  place  when  he  became  a  transgressor,  I  cannot  tell  htm  he 
changed  from  holiness  to  sin.  This  lies  beyond  my  knowledge. 
But  as  the  incUnations,  aflfections  and  desires  of  the  heart  are  eyi- 
dently  the  chief  springs  of  voluntary  action,  it  would  seem  very 
probable,  that  the  change  in  Adam's  character  commenced  in  hit 
heart,  and  that  his  sinful  heart  led  to  the  act  of  disobediencew 
And  it  is  certainly  no  more  difficult  to  show  how  his  afiectioDS 
became  corrupt,  and  how  these  corrupt  affections  led  to  voluntaij 
transgression,  than  to  show  how  he  could  choose  to  transgress, 
while  the  affections  and  desires  of  his  heart  were  all  pure,  and 
how  this  choice,  proceeding  from  a  sinless  heart,  could  be  sinful ; 
in  other  words,  to  show  how  voluntary  transgression  could  take 
place  without  any  wrong  feeling  in  the  heart  prompting  to  it.  If^ 
to  escape  this  last  difficulty,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  first  act  of 
Adam's  will  to  transgress,  was  an  uUimate  factj  and  so  not  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  I  could  with  equal  propriety  say,  that 
the  change  of  his  heart,  under  temptation,  from  a  pure  to  a  corrupt 
state  was  an  ultimate  fact,  admitting  of  no  explanation. 

If  the  case  of  the  first  transgression  is  treated  metaph^gicaHjf^ 
there  is  no  escape  from  difficulties.  The  common  theory  is  no  more 
encumbered  with  them,  than  any  other,  and  therefore  the  exist- 
ence of  insolvable  difficulties  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as  a  valid 
objection  against  it.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  of  divine  truth  in 
relation  to  this  matter  has  mysteries  not  to  be  explained,  and 
depths  which  no  finite  mind  can  fathom.  But  afler  all,  it  mojf 
be,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  subject,  which  necessarily  occa- 
sions any  special  difficulty.  The  difficulties  which  generally  per- 
plex us,  niat/  be  owing  to  something  wrong  in  our  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  particularly  to  our  undertaking  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  by  our  speculative  faculties.  It  may  be 
that  the  views  which  David  had  of  his  own  misconduct,  when  he 
wrote  the  51st  Psalm,  were  not  only  just  and  true,  but  the  only 
views  which  were  fit  and  profitable  for  him.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Peter,  when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.    It  may  be^ 
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tliat  he  then  entertained  the  only  right  and  proper  views  of  his 
own  offence.  All  the  truth  and  all  the  philosophy,  which  justly 
belongs  to  any  transgressor,  may  be  oontfuned  in  the  humble,  con- 
trite confession;  I  have  done  wickedly ; '^  against  thee^  0  Ghdj 
ha9eImnMd:  I  abhor  myself.  The  Lord  i»  righteous,  and  lam 
justly  condemned.  We  know  that  this  is  enough  lor  the  purposes 
of  aatration,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  regard  to  all  important  pur- 
poses, this  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  As  it  is  i^  concern  ot  con* 
soeAce  and  the  heart,  it  may  be,  that  any  attempt  to  work  out  the 
prablem  in  a  specukitive,  philosophical  manner,  is  not  only  needless, 
bot  hasaidous ;  and  that  he  who  never  makes  ikut  attempt,  and  is 
eontent  to  treat  the  object  merely  in  a  penitent,  devout  and 
pfaetical  manner,  is  in  the  surest  way  to  understand  the  truth,  and 
to  keep  his  mind  effectually  closed  against  the  encroachments  of 
error.  And  the  time  may  come,  when  the  wise  and  good  man, 
iaKtead  of  cddly  inquiring  after  the  philosofhy  of  sin,  will  be 
wholly  occupied  with  confessing  and  forsaking  it,  with  seeking  for- 
giveness for  it,  and  watchfully  guarduig  agmst  it.  And  if 
we  could  have  access  to  Adam,  and  could  ask  him  to  give  us  an 
•lact  account  of  his  iq)osta8y,  it  may  be  that,  after  all  he  haa 
learnt  in  the  world  of  spirits  for  five  thousand  years,  the  beginr 
QJng,  and  middle,  and  termination  of  his  story  would  be,  that  he 
WIS  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  under  perfect  obligationi> 
Is  obey  his  commands,  but  that  he  yielded  to  temptation  and 
became  a  sinner.  And  it  may  be,  that  he  would  wonder  at  ttSj 
fkUosophisfing  sinners,  that  we  should  have  so  much  trouble 
of  a  speculative,  metaphysical  kind,  respecting  our  depravity^ 
and  so  Kttk  of  a  spiritual  kind,  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  moral 
evil  thai  is  in  us,  and  of  ou^  ill  desert  as  transgressors. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discard  mental  philosophy,  as  a  science.  It 
ii  certainly  conducive  to  the  great  end  of  our  being,  to  turn  our 
ttlentbn  to  the  nature  of  the  immortal  mmd,  and  to  observe  the 
established  principles  or  laws  which  govern  its  operations.  But 
mental  philosophy,  as  a  science,  must  be  founded  upon  the  facts 
if  eopascionnmsn^  It  must  take  tbose  £»ets  as  they  are;  just  as 
fte  seisnse  of  physMS  takes  the  facts  in  the  mitural  world  as  they 
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are,  and  buSds  upon  them.  Now  our  spiritual  coDgciousneai 
teaches  us,  that  we  are  the  proper  subjects  of  law,  and  that  we 
are  accountable  to  God  for  our  conduct,  and  are  deserving  of 
pndse  or  blame  according  as  we  conform  or  not  to  the  rule  ol 
right.  This  then  is  a  fact  settled  forever,  and  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  be  called  in  question.  Whatever  we  find  the  laws  <^ 
mental  action  to  be,  this  fact  remains.  It  is  a  first  principle. 
What  then  shall  'we  think,  if  a  man  comes  forward  and  says,  if 
the  laws  of  the  mind  are  so  and  so,  we  cannot  be  moral,  accounti^ 
ble  beings  ?  We  tell  him,  the  proper  inquiry  is,  whether  such  art 
the  laws  of  the  mind.  If,  on  a  careful  examination,  we  find  them 
to  be  so,  this  can  never  justify  us  in  setting  aside  the  great  fiMsft 
that  we  are  accountable  beings.  We  cannot  infer  from  one  well- 
known  truth,  that  another  well-known  truth,  is  jiot  a  truth. 
Whatever  we  find  to  be  metaphysically  true  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  mind  or  the  mode  of  its  acting  —  whether  the  necessariaa 
scheme,  or  the  opposite,  or  some  one  still  different,  proves  to  be 
the  right  scheme — the  important  truth  remains  in  full  force,  and 
will  remain  forever,  that  we  are  moral  agents^  justly  accountable 
to  God  for  our  conduct,  and  are  praise-worthy  or  blame-nfforthgj 
according  as  we  obey  or  disobey  the  moral  law.  Let  us  then  no 
longer  create  to  ourselves  difficulties  and  perplexities  by  arraying 
the  decisions  of  the  speculative  understanding  against  the  deei-* 
sions  of  conscience.  Let  us  judge  by  our  speculative  faculty  on 
speculative  subjects,  and  by  our  moral  &culty  on  moral  subjecti 
-^  never  suffering  one  of  these  to  interfere  with  the  other.  In 
this  way,  the  decisions  of  each  may  become  more  clear  and  satia- 
factory,  and  the  disputes  which  are  carried  on  by  speculative 
reason,  respecting  the  aSietirs  of  coppcience,  may  all  come  to  an 
end.  And  as  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been  accumulating  of 
late  in  regard  to  moral  agency  —  it  may  be  that  they  are  chi^jr 
factitious  or  imagmary  ;  and  if  so,  they  can  be  best  removed,  not 
by  encountering  them  but  by  dismissing  them. 

Why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  moral  neeesrity  t    Writeie 
ttq)lain  it  to  be  the  certiun  connection  between  moral  causes  and 
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Aeir  effects ;  or,  the  inyariable  influence  of  moral  causes.  Moral 
causes  are  the  inclinations,  affections,  and  desires  of  the  heart, 
together  with  the  objects  to  which  thej  relate.  The  language  is 
scientiflc,  and  has  its  use  in  philosophical  treatises,  and  even  in 
popular  discourse.  The  sacred  writers  frequently  use  language 
which  implies  all  that  is  meant  by  neceswty  in  this  case,  and  they 
sometimes  use  the  very  word,  and  in  the  sense  which  scientific 
writers  affix  to  it ;  as  Paul  says,  a  neeetsity  is  laid  upon  him 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  Christ  says,  that  there  is  a  neeeaitjf 
that  oflfences  should  come,  and  that  his  death  is  an  event  which 
wmH  be.  Similar  language  is  often  used  in  common  discourse,  in 
iriiich  it  is  expected,  that  a  meaning  will  be  given  to  words  corre- 
spondent with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Now  as  scientific  use 
ftgrees  with  Scripture  use,  and  with  the  prevailing  use  in  commcm 
discourse,  what  valid  objection  can  be  made  against  it  ?  K  we 
interpret  the  language  relative  to  this  subject  according  to  the  ao- 
faKH^'ledged  principles  of  interpretation,  giving  it  a  meaning  corre- 
sponding with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  how 
easily  should  we  rid  ourselves  of  difficulty  ?  And  is  it  a  mark  of 
candor  and  enlargedness  of  mind,  to  indulge  a  prejudice  against 
niodes  of  speech  which  have  long  been  in  good  use,  or  to  insist 
upon  fixing  a  meaning  upon  them,  foreign  to  the  manifest  design 
for  which  they  are  employed  ? 

Premdent  Edwards  and  others  say,  that  ^^  moral  necesiity  may 
be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity ;  that  is,  a  moral  effect  may  be 
IB  perfectiy  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural,  necessary 
effect  is,  with  its  natural  cause."  The  truth  of  this  must  be  evi- 
dent, if  we  look  at  particular  instances  of  moral  necessity.  The 
moral  perfections  of  Grod  are  moral  causes.  The  effect  connected 
with  them  or  resulting  from  them,  is  holy,  and  benevolent  action. 
Such  a  being  as  Ood  cannot  do  wrong.  He  must  do  right.  To 
sappose  that  infinite,  immutable  righteousness  and  goodness  will 
lead  to  anything  but  right  action,  is  absurd.  The  sincere  love  of 
believers  to  Christ  is  a  moral  cause,  and  is  invariably  connected 
with  obedience,  as  its  eflfect.  ^^  He  that  loveth  me  keepeth  my 
words."     The  effect  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  love.     It 
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cannot  be  otherwise.  K  we  know  that  any  one  truly  loves  Christ, 
we  know  that  he  will  obey  Christ  And  if  any  one  does  not  obey, 
we  know  he  does  not  lore.  The  eamal  mind  is  a  moral  caaae, 
and  is  certainly  connected  with  its  effect,  which  is  transgression  of 
Ood's  law.  They  in  whom  tiiis  cause  exists,  Paul  says,  "  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  law,''  and  ^^  cannot  please  Ood."  Disobedience 
mutt  follow  from  the  carnal,  selfish  heart,  as  certainly  as  any 
natural  effect  follows  from  a  natural  cause.  These  things  are 
▼ery  plttb.  Now  because  right  or  tcrang  actaon  is  the  certain  re» 
suit  of  moral  causes,  does  it  follow  that  the  action  is  neither  right 
nor  wrong  f  Because  moral  causes  pp>duce  their  effect  as  oeiv 
tainly  and  invariably  as  physical  causes,  does  it  follow  that  ths 
eflfoct  is  a  jdiysical  effect  7  Because  there  is  as  retd  an  inflor 
ence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  does  it  follow  that  the  inSur 
ence  is  of  the  same  nature  ?  It  does  certainly  result  from  th0 
corrupt  pas8i<ms  and  desires  of  man,  that  offences  will  take  plaoe» 
There  is  a  necsisity  for  this.  So  the  original  word  wfaynai  signifieii. 
Matt.  18 :  7.  But  can  we  conclude  that  this  necessity  is  of  th# 
same  nature  with  phy^eal  necessity  ?  Or  can  we  conclude  thai 
the  offences  which  flow  from  it  are  destitute  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  deserve  no  blame,  because  this  is  the  case  with  the  effects  of 
2k  physical  necessity  f  Here  is  the  great  mistake.  And  if  aoj 
one  falls  into  this  mistake,  he  will  be  likely  to  go  wrong  (m  th» 
whole  subject.  It  certainly  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  true,  that  if 
the  influence  of  moral  causes  is  as  invariable,  as  the  influence  of 
physical  causes,  the  effects  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  pbyi» 
sical  effects.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  that  because  the  unqueneb- 
able  love  of  Paul's  heart  had  as  certain  an  influence  to  lead 
to  preach  the  gospel,  as  the  power  of  steam  has  to  propel  an 
gme,  therefore  he  was  no  more  praise-worthy  for  preaching,  tlm 
an  engine  is  for  moving.  Because  the  infinite  perfection  of  God 
does  as  certainly  result  in  holy  and  benevolent  action,  as  the 
power  of  gravitation  produces  its  appropriate  eflfect,  and  becaiit» 
it  is  as  really  impossible  for  Qoi  to  lie,  as  it  is  fi>r  gravitation  to 
produce  an  eflfect  contrary  to  its  nature,  it  certainly  does  not  fol- 
low that  holy  action  in  Goi  has  no  more  excellence  or 
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worthiness,  than,  the  effect  of  gravitation  in  material  bodies. 
Moral  and  physical  causes  are  in  their  nature  entirely  different. 
The  &ct  that  they  are  all  causes,  does  not  make  them  the  same 
causes,  or  Hke  causes.  If  moral  causes  have  an  influence  which 
IB  equally  powerful  with  physical  causes,  and  which  equally  pre- 
vents or  takes  away  all  resistance,  this  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  causes,  nor  the  nature  of  their  influence,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  effects  produced.  To  suppose  that  it  does  is  the  great  mis- 
take. IS  any  one  makes  this  mistake,  he  may  easily  correct  it, 
if  he  will  lay  aside  the  technical  language  which  occasions  the 
difficulty,  and  speak  of  cases  where  moral  causes  exist  and  ope- 
rate, in  plain,  common  language,  and  for  practical  purposes  —  if^ 
instead  of  saying  that  Grod  acts  under  the  influence  of  moral 
neeeukgy  he  will  say,  his  actions  flow  finom  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  —  if  instead  of  saying,  that  Christians  are  influ- 
enced by  a  moral  necessity,  he  will  say,  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  Christ,  and  their  benevolence  to  their  fellow  men,  are  motives 
which  influence  them  to  pious  and  benevolent  actions  —  and  if, 
instead  of  saying,  that  sinners  act  as  they  do,  from  a  moral 
necessity,  he  will  say,  they  act  from  the  selfishness,  the  pride,  and 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  By  contemplating 
these  common  and  well  known  facts,  as  expressed  in  common  lanr 
ffua^Cj  all  unprejudiced  men  might  become  satisfied.  And  why 
should  not  scientific  men  be  equally  satisfied,  when  the  same  facts 
are  expressed  in  scientific  language  ?  But  if  any  of  us  have  a 
dislike  to  the  scientific  language  of  Edwards  and  others  on  the 
•present  subject,  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  impute  to  them  a 
meaning  which  never  entered  their  minds,  and  that  we  do  not 
deny  or  overlook  what  is  plainly  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is 
expressed  in  common  or  in  scientific  language. 

The  word  fataUam  denotes  the  opposite  of  the  doctrine,  that 
we  are  free,  moral,  accountable  beings,  under  the  govemmeni 
of  a  wise,  righteous  and  benevolent  God  and  are  either  prais^^ 
worthy  or  blame-^oriky  for  our  conduct.  It  may  be  proper 
and  useful  then,  to  consider  it  as  including  these  several  points. 
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Now  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  doctrine  of  moral 
neeessitt/  involves  &tali8m,  we  must  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  moral  necessity  is.  And  it  will  be  just  and  right  to  consider 
it  to  be  what  its  most  intelligent  advocates  represent  it  to  be  ;  that 
18,  the  certain  and  invariable  connection  of  moral  causes  and  morel 
effects.  The  doctrine  implies  that  all  the  external  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  all  their  inward  affections,  purposes,  etc.,  result 
from  motives  operating  in  or  upon  the  mind.  Now,  does  mond 
necessity  y  thus  explained^  involve  fatalism^  or  lead  to  itf  Does  it 
imply  the  particulars  which  go  to  make  up  fatalism  f  * 

All  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  as  stated  bj 
Edwards,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  direct  consciousness. 
I  am  sure  that  I  act  in  the  maimer  described ;  and  I  am  wan 
tliat  I  am  a  free,  moral,  acoountable  being,  because  I  do  act  in 
this  manner.  I  want  no  support  for  the  doctrine,  but  my  own 
consciousness.  And  whenever  I  have  been  embarrassed  in  my 
reflections  respecting  it,  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  my  mis- 
taking the  import  of  the  terms  by  which  the  doctrine  is  expressed, 
or  of  my  sufiering  speculative  reasoning,  to  interfere  witti  the 
decision  of  consciousness. 

I  ask  those  for  proof,  who  affirm,  that  the  theory  of  moral  ns- 
cessity  is  incompatible  with  free,  moral,  accountable  agency.  Let 
them  show  in  what  respects  it  is  incompatible.  Let  them  bring 
forward  some  instance  in  which  a  free  moral  agent  ever  did  deliln 
erately  act  otherwise  than  according  to  that  theory. 

President  Day  cites  the  remark  of  Cousin,  that  '^  the  theoiy 
of  Locke  concerning  freedom  tended  to  fatalism  ;*'  and  then  ImT 
says :  ^^  Calling  in  the  aid  of  an  odious  appellation,  is  a  very  con- 
venient  and  summary  mode  of  confuting  an  opponent.  It  has  a 
special  advantage  when  the  name  which  is  substituted  for  argu- 
ment, is  so  indefinite  and  mysterious,  that  the  reader  is  in  no 
danger  of  discovering  its  meaning.  Fatalism  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  something  heathenish.  But  it  has  assumed  such  a 
diversity  of  forms,  that  it  is  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  answer 

*  As  this  subject  has  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  Lectures  and  elsewheit 
in  the  foregoing  volumes ;  the  particular  discussion  of  it  is  here  omitted. 
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die  purpose  of  an  argument,  which  is  most  efficacious  when  least 
imderatood.  It  would  be  a  more  simple,  if  not  a  more  satisfactofjr 
node  of  reasoning,  to  oflfer  direct  proof  of  the  reality  of  contingent 
self-determination.  —  Whatever  was  meant  bj  the  fatalism  of  the 
ancients,  it  did  not  imply  that  all  the  changes  in  the  world  are 
mider  the  guidance  of  a  Being  of  infiniU  wisdom  arid  infinite 
goo(ine$$,  —  It  is  urged  that  the  &talists  refer  every  change  to  a 
cause.  So  do  believers  in  self-determination ;  not  oxcepting  even 
acts  of  the  will.  —  Is  it  fatalism  to  believe,  that  he  who  formed 
the  soul  of  man  can  so  touch  the  springs  of  its  action  as  to  influr 
eDce  the  will,  without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  its  choice  ? 
Is  a  chain  of  causes,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  nonentity,  to 
¥8  likened  to  the  purposes  and  agency  of  the  omnisdent  Creator  ? 
Is  it  fatalism  to  believe,  that  motives  may  have  a  real  influence 
m  detenmning  volition,  and  that  they  may  be  presented  by  the 
providence  of  Qoi ;  that  the  state  of  the  heart  has  also  some  con- 
ewn  in  ^ving  direction  to  our  acts  of  choice,  and  that  this  native 
or  acquired  state  is  not  always  the  product  of  chance?— ^ The 
object  of  our  inquiry  is  to  learn  whether  moral  acts  are  determined 
by  accident.  If  they  are  not,  does  it  certainly  follow  that  they 
iMist  be  subject  to  the  fates  of  the  heathen  ?  Is  there  no  room 
left  finr  any  effectual  influence  from  infinite  wisdom  and  be 
sovolence  ?" 

^  The  suggestion  that  a  denial  of  contingent  self-determination 
leads  to  pantheism,  is  as  indefinite  in  its  application,  as  the  charge 
of  fatalism.  The  doctrine  of  pantheism,  as  held  by  Spinoza  and 
'lis  followers,  is  that  the  universe  is  God.  —  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  dependence  of  volition  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the 
influence  of  motives  ?  —  If  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  does  it  follow  that  our  life  is  his  life,  our  motion  his  motion, 
our  existence  his  existence  ?  Is  it  pantheism  to  believe  that  he 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  ?  Does  such  agency  of  his 
imply,  that  there  is  neither  wilfing  nor  acting  on  our  part  ?  that 
there  is  really  but  one  agent  in  the  universe  ?  "  * 

The  duty  of  self-denial  is  sometimes  tiiought  to  militate  against 

*  Daj  on  the  Will,  Sect  9. 
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the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  and  to  prove  that  our  volitions  do  not  al- 
ways follow  our  strongest  desires,  or  tiiat  we  do  not  always  chooae 
according  to  our  strongest  motive.  The  writer  of  the  Essay  says : 
^  Do  you  not  at  times  practise  self-denial,  and  does  this  consist  in 
choosing  that  which  is  at  the  time  of  choice  the  most  agreeable  T  " 
Again  he  says :  '^  The  Bible  never  teaches  that  self-denial  con- 
sdsts  in  choosing  that  which  seems  most  agreeable."  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  self-denial  does  plainly  exemplify  the  principle 
that  we  are  governed  by  the  strongest  motive.  When  a  Christian 
denies  himself,  he  does  indeed  act  against  certain  inclinations  and 
desires,  which  operate  as  motives.  Sometimes  these  are  veiy 
strong.  And  how  could  they  be  overcome  without  8(»netfaing 
stronger.  Why  does  the  Christian  deny  these  inferior  denres 
and  motives  ?  Because  he  is  influenced  by  love  to  Christ,  whidi 
IS  an  affection  of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  than  any  which  he  de- 
nies. It  is  his  supreme  motive.  He  is  willing  even  to  lose  Us 
life  for  Christ's  sake.  He  hates  his  earthly  relations  in  com- 
parison with  Christ,  that  is,  he  loves  Christ  above  them.  So  the 
apostles  acted.  Love  to  Christ  constnuned  them.  Under  its 
influence  they  chose  to  deny  themselves  in  regard  to  all  thdr 
worldly  inclinations.  It  was  the  most  agreeable  to  them,  as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  to  do  this.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  their  su- 
preme desire.  If  any  one  should  deny  himself,  without  this 
superior  motive,  it  would  not  be  Ckristian  self-denial.  The  do- 
fflres  of  the  natural,  unrenewed  mind  are  very  strong,  and  no  one 
will  ever  subdue  them,  unless  he  has  a  motive  of  superior  strength. 
The  strong  man  cannot  be  disarmed  and  overcome,  except  by  one 
that  is  "  stronger  than  he."  Luke  11:  22. 

If  a  man  half  believes  the  doctrine  of  Edwards ;  or  if  he  be- 
lieves it  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  it  is  ;  or  if  he  believes 
it  with  a  true  apprehension  of  its  nature,  but  gives  it  undue  impor- 
tance ;  or  if  he  entertains  the  speculative  belief  in  a  heart  desti- 
tute of  holiness ;  — in  either  of  these  cases,  the  consequences  of 
his  belief  will  probably  be  pernicious.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  moral  and  religious  truth.  But  let  a  man  of  clear 
understanding,  and  decided  piety,  rightly  apprehend  and  cordiaDj 
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believe  this  doctrine,  and  the  consequences  will  he  salutary.     The 

* 

men  who  speak  of  the  bad  influence  of  believing  moral  necessity, 
are  those  who  do  not  believe  it.  But  what  intelligent,  good  man 
ever  believed  it,  without  experiencing  happy  effects  from  it  ?  We 
have  all  along  heard  it  alleged  that  the  doctrine  has  a  bad  tenden- 
cy. But  we  have  never  discovered  such  a  tendency.  It  has  been 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.  But 
Aey  have  all  found  its  influence  to  be  favorable  to  morality  and 
piety.  While  those  who  declaim  against*  it,  and  say  that  the  belief 
of  it  has  a  pernicious  effect,  are  those  who  do  not  believe  it.  It 
is  my  full  conviction  that  the  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  presented  in  a  scientific  form,  and  arrayed  against  hurtful 
errors ;  that  it  tends  to  honor  God,  to  humble  man,  and  to  promote 
growth  in  grace,  and  that  if  we  should  embrace  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  we  should  suffer  loss. 

One  point  more.  The  author  of  the  Essay  says :  '^  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  the  mind  of  man  is  endowed  with 
a  constitutional  desire  for  happiness,  which  is  the  steady,  abiding 
feeling  of  the  mind,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  mental 
activity  included  in  volition."  Is  this  true  ?  Do  all  our  choicer 
and  voluntart/  actions  proceed  from  self-love  j  or  a  desire  for  our 
own  happiness  f  If  so,  then  there  is  clearly  a  "  uniform,  invari- 
able" connection  of  volition  with  an  antecedent  motive.  And  this 
"  uniform^  invariable  antecedence^^  would,  according  to  the  author, 
involve  the  essence  of  fatalism ;  and  the  fatalism  would  be  univer- 
sal, leaving  no  place  for  free  moral  agency.  For  if "  the  desire 
for  happiness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  mental  activity  included 
in  volition,"  that  is,  of  all  voluntary  action ;  then  all  voluntary 
action  stands  in  an  invariable  connection  with  one  and  the  same 
antecedent  motive,  and,  of  course,  excludes  what  the  author  calls 
free  agency, 

I  am,  however,  far  firom  admitting  that  self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  our  own  happiness,  is  "  the  mainspring"  of  all  voluntary 
action.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  brief  observationB 
on  the  subject. 

VOL.  V.  18 
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That  self-love  is  not  the  spring  of  all  Yoluntarj  action,  is,  I 
think,  evident. 

first,  there  are  mamf  principles  and  some  of  them  very  pow- 
erfhl  principles  in  the  human  mind,  which  prove  springs  of  that 
mental  action  which  is  involved  in  volition.  Love  of  ofipring, 
pity  for  the  distressed,  gratitude  for  favors,  and  other  natural 
affections  are  as  truly  elements  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the 
desire  of  our  own  happiness ;  and  each  one  of  them  is  as  truly  a 
spring  of  voluntary  action,  as  self-love.  How  then  can  self-love 
be  the  spring  vt  aU  voluntary  action  ?  We  can  say  with  truth, 
it  is  one  of  the  springs  of  action.  In  all  minds,  it  is  h  powerful 
spring.  But  is  it  therefore  the  ordi^  spring  ?  In  some  minds  it 
is  the  most  powerful  spring,  —  the  supreme  motive,  —  the  motivev 
it  may  be,  which  governs  ahnoet  exclueivdy.  But  because  this  is 
the  case  in  some  minds,  can  we  conclude  that  it  is  so  in  oSf 
Take  the  man,  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  Has 
he  DO  spring  <^  action  above  the  desire  of  his  own  happiness  ? 
Is  not  his  affection  to  (rod  a  motive  distmct  from  self-love,  and 
of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature?  And  do  not  those  who 
maintain,  that  a  desire  for  happiness  is  the  spring  of  all  voluntaij 
action,  manifestly  overlook  important  principles,  and  attempt  to 
nmplify  beyond  nature,  and  in  opposition  to  truth  ?  They  dis- 
cover that  self-love  is  a  very  powerful  motive  to  action,  and 
thence  conclude  that  it  is  the  only  one.  Others,  who  find  grad' 
ttuie  to  be  a  powerful  motive  to  action  might,  with  the  same 
justice,  conclude  that  this  is  the  only  motive.  And  others 
again,  finding  that  pity  for  the  distressed  operates  as  a  motive  to 
exertion,  might  lose  sight  of  everything  else,  and  hold  that  oB 
our  actions  result  from  pih/. 

As  there  are  many  motives  of  volition,  besides  self-love,  so 
there  are  some  motives  which  are  of  superior  moral  worth.  Sup- 
pose you  know  that  a  man  performs  an  action  or  makes  a  sacrifioa 
firom  pure  love  to  God,  or  to  man,  without  the  least  reference  in 
his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  his  own  private  good.  Do  you  not  at 
once  pronounce  it  a  deed  of  uncommon  excellence  ?  Even  thai 
benevolence  which  is  mixed  with  other  things,  and  of  which  tps 
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can  only  say,  that  it  has  more  influence  than  self-love,  is  regarded 
as  a  virtue.  But  that  benevolence  which  is  wholly  disinterested, 
L  e.,  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  aim,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
promote  our  own  gratification,  is  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion. And  how  many  seek  that  admiration  by  appearing  to 
be  actuated  by  such  benevolence,  though  really  destitute  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  while  we  are  influenced  by  love 
to  God  or  to  man,  we  experience  pleasure;  and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  a  denre  for  this  pleasure  is  at  bottom  the 
mainspring  of  all  moral  action,  and  that  all  our  other  motives  are 
to  be  resolved  into  this.  But  what  is  there  in  logic,  or  in  expe- 
rience, which  can  justify  such  an  inference  ?  The  fact  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  object,  as  the  honor 
of  God,  or  the  good  of  man,  implies  that  we  hve  that  object 
tntecedentiy  to  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  it.  Without  the  ex- 
istence of  such  love  to  the  object,  how  could  the  promotion  of  it 
gLYQ  pleasure?  The  pleasure  results  from  the  preexistent  af- 
fection, and  not  the  affection  from  a  wish  to  obtain  pleasure. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness  is  often 
the  spring  of  our  voluntary  actions.  But  docs  it  follow  from  this, 
fliat  it  is  always  so  ?  How  can  that  be  considered  as  a  motive  to 
action,  which  is  in  no  way  contemplated  by  us  —  which  is  not 
before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought  or  desire,  at  the  time  of 
action  ?  Look  at  a  loving  father,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
fife,  rushes  into  the  water  or  the  fire  to  rescue  his  little  children. 
What  moves  him  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  a  desire  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation or  pleasure  ?  But  he  will  tell  you,  he  had  no  thought  of 
this,  and  that  he  was  urged  on  to  do  what  he  did,  by  the  love 
and  pity  of  his  heart  for  his  dear,  suffering  children.  If  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  life,  he  did  indeed  experience  a  high 
degree  of  pleasure,  as  a  consequence.  But  to  say  that  a  desire 
ior  that  pleasure  was  the  motive  of  the  parent's  efforts,  would  be 
a  contradiction  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage. And  surely  a  devout  Christian  may,  sometimes  at  least, 
be  so  influenced,  so  constrained,  so  borne  on  by  love  to  Christ, 
lliat  all  thought  of  himself  and  all  desire  for  his  own  gratification 
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will  be  excluded,  and  his  fervent,  holy  love  become  the  great 
and  only  motive  of  action.  Facts  of  this  kind  certainly  occur 
in  the  history  of  God's  people.  In  how  many  instances  are 
Christians,  at  the  commencement  of  their  course,  and  afterwards, 
conscious  of  loving  God  and  rejoicing  in  his  government,  without 
any  reference  in  their  thoughts  to  their  own  interests,  temporal 
or  eternal  ?  And  is  not  such  pure  love  to  God,  such  a  rising 
above  private  interest,  and  such  annihilation  of  self  generally 
regarded  as  among  the  clearest  marks  of  holiness,  and  as  what 
may  be  expected  to  exist  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  sano- 
tification?  The  unregenerate  are  'Hovers  of  themselves." 
They  have  no  moral  affection  of  a  higher  character  than  self-love. 
But  can  it  be  the  same  with  those  who  bear  the  image  of  Christ  ? 
Is  there  no  object  in  the  universe  which  they  love,  except  in  sub- 
serviency to  their  own  personal  welfare  ?  Is  all  duty  performed 
by  saints  and  angels  from  that  one  principle  ?  To  suppose  this 
seems  to  me  as  unphilosophical  and  untrue,  as  to  suppose  that  all 
the  operations  in  the  natural  world  are  to  be  traced  to  the  power 
of  steaniy  or  to  electricity.  True  philosophy  leads  us  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  by  a  great  variety  of  prin- 
ciples or  laws,  many  of  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other.  And  why  should  it  not  lead  us  to  do  the  same  in  the  marcH 
world,  and  to  trace  the  actions  of  intelligent,  moral  beings,  to  all 
that  variety  of  principles  or  motives,  from  which  they  evidently 
result  ?  Why  should  we  refuse  to  admit  what  is  so  manifest,  that 
a  variety  of  causes  or  springs  of  action  as  reaUy  exist  and  oper- 
ate in  the  world  of  ndnd^  as  in  the  world  oi  matter  t 
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REPLY  TO   "INQUIRER."* 

Thb  writer,  whose  questions  and  remarks  I  shall  now  consider, 
conceals  his  name,  and  calls  himself  ^^  Inquirer. "  He  doubtless 
has  sufficient  reasons  for  writing  anonymously.  But  what  weight 
is  tbere  in  the  reasons  which  he  suggests  in  his  '^  Apology?"  He 
Ufinks  he  may  be  allowed  to  conceal  his  name,  because  he  does 
not  come  forward  as  a  teacher^  but  as  a  learner.  But  why  is  it 
lass  proper  for  one,  who  presents  himself  before  the  public  as  an 
^  Inquirer  "  and  learner,  to  make  known  his  real  name,  than  for 
one  who  presents  himself  as  a  teacher  ?  It  is  certainly  ycry  honor- 
aUe  for  a  man  to  '^  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner ; "  especially  if, 
m  that  modest  attitude,  he  manifests  high  intellectual  attainments, 
and  ^ves  his  readers  reason  to  think  that  he  is  able  to  teaeh  m 
wril  as  to  learn. 

But  I  haye  no  disposition  to  complain  of  ^^  Inquirer,"  for  not 
gprittg  his  name  to  the  public.  Nor  will  I  evade  the  task  of 
Mswering  his  inquiries  because  he  writes  anonymously.  As  the 
<pettioii8  are  important,  I  will  seriously  attend  to  them,  without 
being  anxious  to  know  finom  whom  they  come.  I  am  very  willing 
to  converse  with  persons  behind  the  curtain,  whose  words  I  hear, 
but  wlioee  faces  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  see,  on  condition  that 
diay  treat  subjects  with  propriety,  and  show  by  their  words,  that 
tliey  are  worthy  of  respect,  as  the  two  anonymous  writers  do,  with 
wiiom  I  am  concerned  in  these  discussions.  After  all,  it  must 
seem  rather  singular  for  me,  in  my  own  name,  to  be  publicly  dis- 
eiMring  subjects  with  two  writers,  possessed  of  no  ordinary  powers 
ef  miiid,  but  who  conceal  their  names.  I  however  make  no  objeo- 
tioB.     Still  one  in  my  case  cannot  be  quite  certdn  how  the  thmg 

wiB  end.    If  I  should  commit  mistakes,  or  if  I  should  be  unsuo- 

— ■— -■  ■    ■ 

•  FInt  published  in  the  Am.  Bib.  Repot.,  1S40  and  lS41,in  repljto**Iiiqii]]tr," 
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cessful  in  mj  efforts,  and  so  expose  myself  to  shame,  I  might  widi 
I  had  done  as  others  have  done,  and  wisely  ai^iled  myself  of  the 
benefit  of  concealment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  respected,  but 
anonymous  friends  find,  as  they  may,  that  they  have  escaped  the 
hazards  of  authorship,  and  have  gained  honor  to  themselves  by 
their  anonymous  publications ;  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  prevent 
mistakes  and  to  let  the  world  know  to  whom  the  honor  belongs. 

It  is  well  understood,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  answer 
questions,  than  it  is  to  ask  them.  And  what  if  I  should  think  it 
best,  by  and  by,  to  invert  the  present  order,  and  to  takb  upon 
myself,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  the  humbler  and  easier  task  of 
asking  questions,  and  to  transfer  to  '^  Inquirer,"  the  more  honor- 
able and  difficult  task  of  answering  them  ?  And  if  a  man  of 
such  obvious  and  eminent  characteristics  as  he  possesses,  should 
proceed  a  little  further  in  laying  open  his  mind,  and  should  be  as 
firee  in  answering  as  he  has  been  in  asking  questions,  he  mi^t 
perhaps  make  himself  sufficiently  known  without  the  form  of  ^ving 
his  name. 

^^  Inquirer "  says,  he  finds  ^^difficulties  in  most  of  the  systems 
of  mental  philosophy  "  which  he  reads.  It  is  implied,  that  he  does 
not  find  difficulties  in  aU  of  them ;  that  there  is  at  least  some 
one  system,  in  which  he  finds  no  difficulties.  I  would  then  at 
once  ^^  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner, "  and  ask  him  what  that 
system  is.  To  me  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy  have  had 
their  difficulties.  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  system, 
however  well  supported  by  argument,  against  which  speculative 
objections  and  difficulties  could  not  be  urged.  And  if  I  had 
refused  to  believe  every  truth,  or  system  of  truths,  which  was 
exposed  to  difficulties  that  I  could  not  fully  obviate,  I  should  have 
believed  nothing.  If,  however,  "  Inquirer ''  has  found  a  system 
which  is  encumbered  with  no  difficulties,  as  his  expression  seems 
to  imply,  he  will  confer  a  great  &vor  on  me,  and  on  many  others, 
by  making  us  acquainted  with  it.  But,  for  the  present,  I  am  fuQy 
convinced,  that  the  only  safe  and  proper  way  is,  to  bdieve  thtst 
which  is  proved  hy  sufficient  evidence^  especially  by  Scripture  evir 
dence,  whatever  speculative  difficulties  may  attend  it.     If  our  &iili 
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in  divine  trath  is  shaken,  if  it  in  the  least  degree  wavers,  on 
account  of  insolvable  difficulties,  we  shall  suiflfer  a  loss  that  can- 
not be  measured. 

But  what  ^'  Inquirer  "  says  afterwards,  shows  that  we  may  have 
mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  signify  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  any  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  is 
free  from  difficulties.  For  he  says,  distinctly,  that  he  has  not  found 
^  terra  firma  extensive  enough  to  choose  his  dwelling-place;"  and 
he  is  looking  for  ^^  new  treatises,"  making  improvements  upon  all 
the  old  systems.  He  shows  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mental  science,  and  thinks  "  it  is  time  that  more  were 
said  and  done  in  relation  to  this  great  subject."  With  a  little 
nx>dificatiop  my  opinion  coincides  with  his.  I  would  say,  ^^  it  is 
time  that  more^^  or  le%%^  ^'  were  said  and  done."  On  this  sub- 
ject, especially,  smattering  is  to  be  deprecated.  ''  Drink  deep, 
or  taste  not." 

''  Inquirer  "  says,  he  never  can  love  dispute,  unial  he  has  ^^  a 
new  taxtt^ "  and  speaks  of  this  as  my  philosophical  word.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  call  the  word  taxU^  used  met- 
aphorically in  relation  to  the  mmd,  a  phiiosophical  word.  For  I 
■apposed  that  the  precision  required  in  philosophical  discourse  led 
philosophers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  metaphorical  words.  Fig- 
urative language  is  most  freely  used  in  poetry,  eloquence  and 
oommon  discourse.  The  analogy  between  taste  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  an  inclination  or  desire  of  the  mind,  is  very  obvious ;  and 
accordingly  the  word  has  been  very  frequently  used  to  express 
such  an  inclination  or  desire.  It  is  a  just  and  striking  figure^  not  a 
phSotaphical  term.  But  if  it  were  a  philosophical  word,  I  know 
not  why  he  should  call  it  mine,  as  though  I  had  invented  it,  or  as 
tbough  I  used  it  more  than  others.  The  word  has  been  familiarly 
used  by  the  best  English  writers,  and  by  the  standard  divmes  of 
New  England.  This  I  might  easily  show.  But  I  shall  content 
myself  with  citing  a  sb^e  passage  from  a  recent  and  well-known 
writer,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  my  respected  colleague.  Speaking 
of  infeuits,  he  says :  ^'  To  enjoy  the  sacred  pleasures  of  that  place," 
(heaven,) ''  there  must  be  a  positive  taste  for  them.    If  now  infants 
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are  saved,  (which  I  do  hope  and  trust  is  the  case,)  then  there 
must  be  such  a  reliek  implaaUed  in  their  souls  for  the  holy  joys  dl 
heaven.  Is  there  nothing,  then,  which  Christ  by  his  Spirit  can 
do  for  them,  in  imparting  such  a  tatUf* 

One  word  more  by  way  of  introduction.  My  own  experience 
has  taught  me,  that  there  are  many  and  very  stubborn  difficulties 
hanging  around  the  subject  before  us,  whenever  contemplated  in 
a  speculative  and  theoretic  manner.  To  untie  all  the  knots  which 
can  be  untied,  and  to  determine  clearly  those  which  cannot,  is  no 
easy  task.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  this  —  whoever  undertakes 
to  answer  the  hardest  questions,  which  the  most  powerful  intellect 
can  propose  on  this  hardest  of  all  subjects,  ought  to  have  time  and 
space  given  him,  and  to  be  treated  with  a  good  measure  of  pa- 
tience and  candid  allowance  by  his  readers. 

The  first  topic  which  ^^ Inquirer"  introduces,  relates  to  the 
fflnner's  inability.  He  refers  to  my  question  respecting  one  who 
is  unregenerate.  ^^  While  he  remidns  in  his  natural  state,  can  he, 
by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent  it,"  (i.  e.  the  feeling  of  enmity ,) 
'^  and  call  forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  Grod  ?"  This  question  he  rightiy  understands  as  implying  that 
the  sinner  cannot  do  this.  The  difficulties  which  he  suggests  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  question^ 
What  u  the  sense  of  the  wards  '^  eon  "  and  ^^  cannotj "  as  Jbnt 
usedf 

I  must  begin  my  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  feel  utterly  unable 
to  do  anything  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  ''  Inquirer  "  unless  be 
admits  the  distinction  so  often  made  by  distinguished  writers  be* 
tween  the  different  senses  in  which  the  words  can  and  cannot  aie 
used.  That  they  are  used  in  senses  which  are  essentially  diffisr- 
ent  from  each  other,  is  manifest.  If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
what  these  senses  are,  and  then  determine  definitely  which  of 
them  is  to  be  given  to  the  words  when  used  in  relation  to  tttb 
present  subject,  we  shall  have  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  jnsl 
conclusion. 

*  OommentBry  on  BomaM,  Edit  1S9S,  Ezcanw  it.  p.  549. 
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The  distmction  referred  to  is  between  natural  and  moral  ina- 
bility ;  —  i.  e.  between  inability  used  in  a  natural  sense,  or  in 
relation  to  natural  objects,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  relation  to 
moral  objects.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is,  as  Fuller  describes  it, 
**  a  want  of  rational  faculties,  bodily  powers  or  external  advan- 
tages." It  is  such  a  want  of  natural  powers  or  faculties  of  body 
or  mindj  or  such  a  want  of  the  necessary  mean^  or  opportunities^ 
as  excludes  obligation^  and  prevents  blames-worthiness.  '^  Inquirer  " 
doubtless  knows  how  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Fuller  and 
other  writers  illustrate  this  kind  of  inability,  and  how  clearly  they 
show,  that  it  excludes  obligation  and  ill-desert ;  as  when  a  man 
cannot  see  because  he  has  no  eyes ;  or  cannot  walk  because  his 
limbs  are  palsied;  cannot  understand  Newton's  Principia  for  want 
of  sufficient  strength  of  intellect ;  or  cannot  pay  his  debts,  though 
he  makes  all  possible  efforts  to  do  it.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
inability  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  obligation.  That  which 
hinders  the  performance  is  such,  that  there  can  be  no  blame. 

Natural  impossibility  is  explidned  in  the  same  way  ;  —  natural 
neeesgity  is  the  opposite.  A  thing  takes  place  by  a  natural  neee%» 
Mity,  when  it  certainly  results  from  the  operaticm  of  natural 
causes,  as  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  a  man's  going  to  a  place  when 
compelled  against  his  will. 

Moral  inability  is  that  which  results  from  moral  causes^  such  as 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  mind.  In  this  sense,  a  man  10 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  effectually  hindered  by  his  own 
inclinadons,  or  the  state  of  his  mind.  When  we  say :  ^^  God  cannot 
lie,"  we  set  forth  that  moral  excellence  of  his  character,  which 
certainly  prevents  him  from  doing  wrong.  And  when  we  say  of 
a  just  judge,  that  he  cannot  take  a  bribe,  and  of  a  kind  ^mother, 
Aat  she  cannot  forget  her  child,  we  refer  to  a  hinderance  of  a 
moral  kind.  The  just  judge  is  prevented  from  takmg  a  bribe  by 
maralintegrifyj  and  the  mother  from  forgetting  her  child,  by  mater' 
nal  love.  In  all  cases  like  these,  the  greater  the  inability^  in 
other  words,  the  ^eater  the  hinderance  in  the  way  of  doing 
the  thing  mentioned,  the  more  praise-worthy  is  the  person.  Here 
moral  inability  results  from  moral  excellence,  or  is  involved  in  it. 
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Again ;  a  person  in  this  moral  sense  is  unable  to  do  right  when 
he  is  hindered  from  doing  it  by  some  wrong  disposition  or  habit  of 
mind ;  as  when  we  saj,  that  a  man  of  a  malevolent,  reyengefnl 
temper  cannot  love  his  enemy,  or  that  a  miser  cannot  give  away 
his  money,  or  that  a  man  of  a  low,  base  character  cannot  do  a 
generous,  noble  deed.  It  is  this  sort  of  inabiUty,  to  which  the 
sacred  writers  evidently  refer,  when  they  teach,  tiiat  those  idio 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  cannot  learn  to  do  well ;  that  those 
who  receive  honor  of  men  cannot  believe ;  that  those  who  have 
the  carnal  mind  cannot  please  Qod.  In  all  such  cases,  the  great- 
er the  inability  —  i.  e.  the  greater  that  sinful  dispoation  or  habit 
of  mind  which  hinders  a  man  from  doing  right — the  greater  is  his 
Uame-worthiness.  This  is  pliun.  If  any  one  denies  it,  he  will 
soon  contradict  himself.  It  is  a  practical  truth.  Whatever  is 
doubtful,  this  is  certain,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  and  in  Ihe 
view  of  every  unperverted  mind,  a  man  is  criminal  and  ill-de- 
serving, in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  wrong  dispositioii, 
affection  or  habit  of  mind  which  hinders  him  from  doing  his  duty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability  is  perfectly  manifest,  and  exceedingly  important.  JVof- 
wral  inability  excludes  obligation  and  blame.  If  it  is  entire,  it 
entirely  excludes  blame.  Moral  inability  to  do  wrong  impGes 
moral  excellence.  If  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  does  m 
God,  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  In  man,  it  im- 
plies goodness  and  praise-worthiness  in  proportion  to  its  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  moral  inability  to  do  right  implies  ill-desert| 
and  implies  it  in  proportion  to  the  inability.  Whenever  the 
sacred  writers  predicate  this  inability  of  the  sinner,  they  do  it  to 
set  forth  his  criminality.  And  were  it  not  that  our  moral  senses 
are  blunted  by  sin,  we  should  always  so  understand  it.  If  anj 
rational,  moral  being  should  say  of  himself,  or  if  another  should 
say  of  him,  that  he  cannot  love  the  all-perfect,  glorious  Chdy  we 
should  be  impressed  with  his  baseness,  and  should  exclaim,  how 
desperately  wicked  must  his  heart  be  ! 

In  regard  to  the  expression  of  mine,  above  referred  to,  imply- 
ing that  the  unrenewed  sinner  cannot  call  forth  the  affection  of 
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lore  to  God  and  bo  be  subject  to  his  law,  I  might  at  once  resort  to 
tbe  Scriptures  which  mdke  the  same  representation.  The 
passages  in  which  they  familiarlj  do  this,  are  well  known.  Now 
the  angle  £Etct,  that  men,  who  spake  as  thej  were  moved  bj  the 
Hoij  Ghost,  frequently  affirmed  that  unrenewed  sinners  eannot 
believe  and  obey,  is,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  using  the 
same  language  on  the  same  subject  What  better  reason  can  we 
have  finr  any  doctrine,  or  for  any  mode  of  teaching  it  than  that  we 
&id  it  in  the  infallible  word  of  God  ?  Did  not  the  inspired  writeis 
uae  wofds  correctly  f  Had  they  not  good  reason  to  speak  as  they 
did  7  And  when  we  speak  of  the  same  subject,  smd  with  reference 
to  die  same  aspect  of  the  subject,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  i^ak 
in  the  saxae  manner?— The  word  of  God  does  indeed  need  ex- 
flanatum.  But  does  it  need  mending  ?  This  then  is  the  stand  I 
take.  Qkmi  cmd  the  aposUes  were  right.  They  taught  the  truth  ; 
€md  As  manner  of  their  teadiing  was  just  and  unexceptwnMe. 
And  they  are  good  examples  for  us.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that 
Aeir  language  was  intended  for  common  people,  and  suited  to 
oommon  apprehension.  So  that,  whatever  we  may  say  respect- 
ing the  proper  language  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  we  are  sure, 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  the  proper  language  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel.  I  am  aware  that  some  preachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  not  accustomed  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture  on 
tins  subject.  When  it  comes  in  their  way,  and  when  it  would  be 
natural  for  them  to  make  use  of  it,  they  still  avoid  it,  and  substi- 
tute language  which  is  different  and  opposite.  In  the  very  place, 
where  Christ  and  the  apostles  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  unre- 
newed sinner  cannot  believe  and  obey,  these  preachers  unhesitat- 
in^y  say  he  can.  Now,  soberly,  if  I  should  discover  anything  Kke 
this  in  myself ;  if  when  the  inspired  writers  are  accustomed  to  use 
one  mode  of  speaking,  I  should  be  accustomed  to  use  the  opposite ; 
if  I  should  detect  in  myself  this  practice  of  shunning  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  and  using  the  opposite  in  its  place  ;  I  should  think  it 
high  time  fer  me  to  be  alarmed  at  my  want  of  reverence  for  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  to  inquire  for  the  cause  which  had  turned  mo 
aside.     I  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  a 
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just  yiew  of  our  nature  and  relations.  They  understood  human 
obligation,  and  the  grounds  of  it.  Thej  understood  moral  agency 
and  the  philosophy  of  moral  agency.  And  yet  they  dechured,  that 
nnners  cannot  believe  and  obey.  They  aflirmed  this  repeatedly, 
and  without  qualification.  And  certainly  they  knew,  better  than 
we  do,  how  to  teach  divine  truth,  and  how  to  guard  against  what- 
ever would  expose  men  to  mistake.  Nor  do  we  find  that  tiiaj 
used  different  language  at  different  times,  sometimes  saying  that 
nnners  cannot  obey,  and  sometimes,  that  they  can.  I  start  back 
fix)m  anything  either  in  principle  or  practice,  which  im[dieB  that 
the  words  of  inspiration  are  not  fit  to  be  used  in  popular  reE^ooi 
discourse,  and  which  would  lead  us  to  introduce  language  of  a 
ferent  import,  when  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  the 
connection. 

'*  Inquirer"  refers  to  several  instances,  in  which  can  is  used  m 
Scripture,  and  common  parlance,  with  an  implied  negative,  sigid* 
fying  that  the  thing  spoken  of  \a  ^^  very  d^cuUy  very  revokmg  mr 
very  improbable;  and  then  aeks,  whether  this  is  the  sense  in  tckiek 
I  mean  the  word  to  be  understood  here.  To  this  I  reply  in  the 
negative.  And  if  ^^  Inquirer"  will  go  along  with  me  a  little  in 
the  examination,  he  will  see  the  reason  why  I  cannot  adnut  this 
to  be  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  if  a  defimtion  or  explana- 
tion of  a  word  is  right,  that  explanation  may  be  substituted  tot 
the  word  without  injuring  the  sense.  Now  let  the  correotnesB 
of  the  above  explanation  be  tested  by  this  principle.  Say  then 
that  the  cannot  in  the  cases  referred  to  merely  signifies,  as  **  I&* 
quirer"  expresses  it,  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  ^'  very  difficult| 
revolting,  or  improbable;"  and  substitute  any  or  all  of  these 
words  in  place  of  the  Scripture  word  to  be  explained,  and  sea 
how  it  will  work.  First,  take  the  language  of  the  prophet :  ^^  Gaa 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then 
may  ye  also,  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  leam  to  do  well." 
The  passage  clearly  and  strongly  implies,  that  the  Ethioiuan  coi^ 
not  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil  cannot  leam  to  do  well.     Try  now  the 
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explanation  above  proposed.  Be^  with  the  word  ^^  difficult," 
tiins :  Aa  it  is  ^'  very  difficult"  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his 
ddn,  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  so  it  is  for  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil,  to  learn  to  do  well.  Next  try  "revolting:" 
As  it  IS  "  verj  revolting"  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin  — 
io  it  is  for  the  habitual  transgressor  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness. 
Knally,  try  **  improbable :"  As  it  is  "  very  improbable**  that  the 
Ethiopian  will  change  his  skin,  so  it  is,  that  sinners,  long  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil,  will  learn  to  do  well.  Agam ;  take  the  text, 
John  15:  4,  in  which  Christ  says  to  some :  "  How  can  ye  believe, 
who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  which 
oometh  from  Qod  only  ?"  signifying  emphatically,  that  such  per- 
■ODS  eannat  believe ;  and  let  it  be  explained  as  above.  It  is  "  very 
diflEkmlt"  for  them  to  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another ; 
or,  it  is  ^  very  revdting"  to  them ;  or  it  is  "  very  improbable" 
Aat  they  will  believe.  Again ;  take  that  momentous  declaration 
of  Christ :  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  who 
bath  sent  me  draw  him."  According  to  the  proposed  explanation, 
it  would  read  thus :  It  is  "  very  difficult"  for  any  man  to  come 
to  Christ,  except  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father ;  or  it  is  "  very  re- 
volting" to  him ;  or  it  is  "  very  improbable"  that  any  sinner  will 
come  to  Christ,  without  special  divine  influence.  Again ;  "  With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Explained  as  above :  It  is  "  very 
£fficnlt"  for  you  to  do  anything,  or  it  is  "  very  improbable"  that 
ytm  will  do  anything,  without  me.  Take  one  passage  more,  Rom. 
8:  7,  8;  "  The  carnal  mind  —  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  cbsi  be."  Explained :  It  is  ^'  very  difficult  and 
revolting"  for  the  carnal  mind  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  it  is 
**very  improbable"  that  it  ever  will  be  subject.  —  "So  then 
ttey  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  That  is  to  say ; 
it  is  ^^  very  difficult"  for  the  unregenerate  to  please  God,  and 
**veTy  improbable"  that  they  will  please  him. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  first  explanation  proposed  by  "  In^ 
quirer,"  fidls  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers. 
And  he  is  ri^t  in  thinking  it  "  very  improbable,"  that  I  under- 
bid the  word  camwt  in  such  a  sense. 
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^*  He"  proceeds  to  suggest  another  view  of  the  subject,  namely : 
*'  that  the  unregenerate  man  has  actually  no  power  to  love  God 
and  be  subject  to  his  law,"  and  that  it  is  ^'  actually  and  abtolute- 
Iff  impossiUe^^  for  him  to  do  it.  He  seems  to  suppose  tiiat  this 
is  the  view  which  I  adopt.  How  easy  it  is  for  him  to  make  out 
a  meaning  for  me,  and  to  state  it  in  his  own  words,  and  then  to 
urge  arguments  against  it,  as  though  it  were  really  my  meaning. 

But  on  such  a  subject  it  is  important  to  use  language  which  is 
unambiguous  and  plain.  The  phrases,  ^^  no  power**  and  ^^  aetur 
ally  and  absolutely  impossible**  are  ambiguous,  being  used  in 
very  different  senses.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween ^^  no  power**  or  total  inability  in  one  of  tiiese  senses,  and 
in  the  other.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  which  is  so  ob- 
vious and  so  commonly  recognized,  between  a  natural  inability 
and  impossibility,  and  a  moral  f  On  this  subject,  I  go  with  New 
England  divmes.  And  I  do  heartily,  though  not  with  an  impUoit, 
or  undistinguishing  faith,  coincide  with  them  in  opinion.  The  enb" 
planations  given  by  Edwards,  Smalley,  and  others  do,  in  my  opior 
ion,  afford  all  the  satisfaction  which  can  be  had,  respecting  this 
subject.  A  subtle  and'  skeptical  mind  may  embarrass  this  sub- 
ject by  endless  objections  and  cavils.  But  after  all,  we  shiU 
find  that  every  important  truth  respecting  it  is  obvious  and  cer- 
tain. 

There  is  what  we  call  a  natural  inability^  consisting  in  the  want 
of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  essential  to  a  moral,  ao- 
countable  agent,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law.  But  no  inability  of  this  kind  belongs  to  siiH 
ners.  The  fact  mentioned  by  ^'Inquirer,"  namely,  that  God 
requires  all  men  to  obey  his  commands,  does  certainly  imply  thai 
they  ouytit  to  obey,  and  of  course  that  they  have  no  inability 
which  interferes  with  the  justice  of  such  a  requisition,  or  with 
their  perfect  obligation  to  comply  with  it.  I  am  far  firom  holding 
that  sinners  have  "  no  power"  of  any  kind  to  obey,  or  that  it  ia, 
in  every  sense,  "  impossible"  for  them  to  obey.  As  to  those  pow- 
ers and  faculties,  or  that  ability  which  makes  them  fit  subjects 
of  a  moral  law,  I  maintain  that  they  possess  it  perfectly.     So  that 
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ihej  have  no  need  of  any  new  mental  faculties,  or  any  increase 
of  their  natural  ability,  in  order  to  their  actual  obedience. 

It  follows,  that  when  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  sinners  cannot 
a^y,  they  must  refer  to  the  other  kind  of  inability.  And  here 
I  come  to  the  explanation  which  "  Inquirer"  calls  for.  The  ina- 
bility of  sinners  is  their  strong  disinclination  or  aversion  to  holi- 
ness ;  their  settled,  unyielding  opposition  of  heart  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  This  sinful  disinclination  or  aversion  is  such,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say,  it  makes  it  *'*'  very  difficult "  for  sinners  to 
obey,  or  "  very  improbable  "  that  they  will  obey.  It  is  a  certain 
hinderance  to  obedience,  and  will  be  forever,  unless  removed  by 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  motives  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  no  means  whatever  can  overcome  it  without  iiie  re- 
generating influence  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  disinclination  and 
aversion  of  heart  so  strong  and  invincible,  that  it  prevents  obedi- 
ence as  certainly  and  effectually,  as  a  natural  impossibility  could ; 
so  that  the  sacred  writers  are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  it  a 
cannot,  and  in  representing  a  change  by  the  divine  Spirit  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bring  man  to  faith  and  obedience.  This  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  bible.  We  know  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  sinners  cannot  obey,  because  the  word  of  Gt>d  so  repre- 
sents it.  It  must  be  an  important  sense,  or  the  inspired  writers 
would  not  have  asserted  it  so  emphatically.  And  it  must  be  an 
iHmous  sense,  suggested  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the 
inspired  ^Titers  would  not  have  asserted  it  so  directly,  and  left  it, 
without  any  qualification,  to  be  apprehended  by  plain  common 
sense.  Wo  are  sure  they  had  good  reason  to  express  their  mean- 
ing just  as  they  did,  and  to  say,  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot 
believe  and  obey.  And  as  sinners  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
m  all  ages,  we  have  good  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  the  sacred 
writers  did.  And  when,  with  this  moral  aspect  of  the  subject 
before  us,  wc  teach,  in  the  very  language  of  inspiration,  iJiat  sin- 
ners cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  no  more  furnish  an  excuse  for 
dieir  unbelief  and  disobedience,  than  Christ  and  the  apostles  did. 
Indeed,  the  more  strongly  we  affirm  this,  in  the  proper  connection, 
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the  more  impressively  do  we  teach  the  inexcusable  wickedness  of 
sinners.  For  the  inability  of  sinners  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
higher  it  rises,  and  the  more  absolute  it  is,  the  more  heinous  is 
their  giult.  And  we  may  at  any  time  make  this  perfectly  plain, 
if  instead  of  the  word  cannot^  we  merely  employ  other  words, 
which  clearly  express  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  if  instead  of 
•aying  that  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  take  words  of  the 
same  import,  and  say,  they  ^re  wholly  disinclined  to  do  it,  that 
they  have  an  absolute  aversion^  an  obstinate  unwiUingneus  to  obey, 
which  no  argument  can  overcome ;  every  one  sees  that  we  mean 
to  charge  them  with  great  wickedness.  To  be  totally  disincUned 
to  do  right,  and  inclined  to  do  wrong,  is  the  very  essence  of  an. 

This  then  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the  first  question  of  ^'  lor 
quirer, "  and  it  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give. 

But  while  we  are,  in  a  proper  connection,  to  affirm  that  sinnen 
cannot  obey  God ;  are  we  to  affirm  this  in  all  cases,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  drift  of  discourse  ?  By  no  means.  When  it  is  oar 
object  to  describe  men  as  rational  and  accountable  agents,  and 
to  show  what  necessarily  belongs  to  them  as  the  proper  subjeets 
of  the  divine  law,  we  must  represent  them  as  endued  with  com- 
petent powers  and  faculties  ;  in  other  words,  with  a  natural  ability, 
commensurate  with  the  divine  requirements  ;  so  that  if  they  fiEul 
of  obedience,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  any  of  the  requisite  natural 
endowments.  These  endowments  constitute  the  proper  ground  of 
obligation. 

But  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  they  cannot  obey. 
Those  who  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin  know,  by  th«r 
own  experience,  that  sinners  cannot  come  to  Christ,  unless  die 
Father  draw  them,  and  they  know  too  in  what  the  inability  consists. 
Now  when  we  are  speaking  of  men  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
when  our  object  is  to  decribe  them  as  sinners,  or  to  show  what  is 
their  moral  character  and  state,  and  to  induce  them  to  look  to 
Christ  for  salvation ;  then  truth  requires  us  to  use  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  make  the  alarming,  humbling  repre- 
sentation, that  sinners  cannot  believe,  or  do  anything  spirituaUj 
good.  Unless  we  teU  sinners  this,  how  do  we  tell  them  the  whol^ 
truth? 
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There  is  one  point  more  to  be  considered,  though  it  must  be  very 
briefly.     "Inquirer"  asks  whether  the  inability  of  an  unsano- 
tified  man  is  such, "  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  changing  his 
present  state  for  a  better  one."     And  if  so,  then  he  asks,  what 
we  are  to  say  of  the  command, "  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
q[nrit."     I  reply :  This  command,  which  is  of  the  same  import 
with  the  command  to  repent,  or  the  command  to  turn  from  sin,  is 
obligatory  upon  sinners,  for  the  same  reasons  that  all  other  moral 
precepts  are.     God's  commands  are  holy,  just,  and  good ;  and 
they  certiunly  do  not  cease  to  be  binding  upon  us  because  we  are 
disincHned  to  obey,  or  because  our  disinclination  is  so  strong,  tiiat 
nothing  but  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit  can  remove  it 
and  bring  us  to  cordial  obedience.     Now  it  is  clear,  that  we  are 
under  no  other  inability  or  impoBsSnUty  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand to  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  state,  than  die  inability 
ire  are  under  in  regard  to  all  the  other  conmiands  of  God.    It  is 
an  inability  of  a  moral  kindj  consisting  in  the  entire  depravity  qf 
the  heartj  or  it9  total  and  invincible  opposition  to  holinese.     When 
the  command  comes  to  sinners,  requiring  them  to  love  God,  or  to 
believe  in  Christ,  the  wickedness  of  their  heart  prevents.     This 
is  die  only  hinderance ;  but  it  is  an  ej^ectual  hinderance.     And 
when  the  command  comes  to  them,  to  repent,  to  turn  from  sin,  or 
to  make  tfaem  a  new  heart,  the  same  cause  prevents.     Tell  me  in 
what  sense  unregenerate  sinners  are  unable  to  love  God,  or  what 
hnder9  them  from  loving  God,  and  you  tell  me,  in  what  sense 
they  are  unable  "  to  change  their  present  state  for  a  better  one," 
or  what  it  is  which  hinders  such  a  change.     And  that  depravity 
or  wickedness  of  heart,  which  has  prevented  and  which  now  pre- 
vents them  from  obeying  this  and  every  other  divine  command,  will 
certainly,  in  opposition  to  reason,  conscience  and  duty,  continue  to 
prevent  tiU  the  day  of  salvation  ends,  unless  God  is  pleased  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  give  them  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  difficulty  which  "  Inquirer  "  presents. 

I  had  said,  that  ^^  unrenewed  men  invariably^  have  wrong  affeo- 

tioDs  and  demres,  and  perfectly  holy  beings  invariably  have  right 
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a&ctions  and  desires,  in  yiew  of  nK>ral  objects."  This  I  thou^ 
would  accord  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  the  doeiiriM 
of  the  total  depravitj  of  the  unrenewed.  That  doctrine  is,  that 
men,  in  their  natural  state,  are  sinful  without  anjr  nuxture  of  ho&* 
nesB.  And  it  is  only  expressmg  the  same  thing  in  another  mas* 
ner,  to  sajr,  that  unrenewed  men  inioariably  have  wroog  affectiooft 
ttid  desires  in  view  of  moral  objects.  Does  '^  Inquirer  "  deny  this  t 
Does  he  think  that  unrenewed  men  have  a  mixture  of  right  mord 
aSect^ns ;  or  that  perfectly  holy  beings  have  a  mixture  of  anfid 
aSections  ?  I  presume  not.  What '  then  is  the  difficulty  ?  It  ii 
this.  Some  of  the  angels,  who  were  once  perfectly  holy,  did  not 
continue  so,  but  became  sinful ;  and  now.  in  their  sinful  stata^ 
diey  have  wrong  affections  and  desires.  The  same  as  to  our  fint 
parents,  who  fell  from  a  state  of  holiness,  and  then  had  wrong 
aflections.  But  are  these  facts  contrary  to  the  portion,  that  ptif 
ftcdy  holy  hemg$  xnvariMy  have  right  affeetioiM  f  Do  they  show 
VtiKi  perfectly  holy  beings  have  wrong  affections  ?  In  other  wordgi 
do  they  show  that  perfectly  holy  beings  are  rwi  perfectly  h<dy  t 
To  predicate  right  afiections  of  perfectly  holy  beiogs  is  to  declare 
what  belongs  to  those  who  are  perfectly  holy^  not  what  belcmga  ti> 
iliose  who  are  nnful.  The  wrong  affections  of  fallen  angels  or 
fiJlen  men  are  not  the  aSections  of  perfectly  holy  beings,  but  oC 
nnful  beings.  ^^  Inquirer"  asks,  ^^  whether  our  first  parents,  wha 
were  once  sinless  beings,  invariably  retained  right  affidctioDS."  I 
answer,  they  retained  right  a&ctions  while  they  were  perfect^ 
holy.  And  this  is  all  that  my  affirmation  implies,  and  it  is  aB 
that  other  similar  affirmations  imply.  If  I  say,  a  perfectly  rig^ 
ecus  judge  invariably  conforms  to  the  principles  <^  justice,  X 
ieclare  what  belongs  to  such  a  judge.  And  my  declaration  would 
1>e  true,  although  a  judge,  once  righteous,  should  become  unrijpbdk* 
eous,  and  should  then,  as  unri^teous,  violate  the  principles  of 
justice.  It  does  not  belong  to  a  perfectly  righteous  judga  ta 
violate  the  principles  of  justice.  And  it  does  not  belong  to  a 
perfectly  holy  being  to  hate  Qod.  A  fallen  angel  is  not  a  hdj 
being. 

^^Inqnirer"  doiib4s  as  to  the  meanbg  <tf  the  phrase *«- ^^  in  nm 
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«f  moral  objects.''  He  mjs,  and  says  truly,  that  I  have  applied 
Miis  view  of  moral  objeeU  both  to  wrong  aflectkme  and  to  ri^t 
affeetio]».  And  he  adds :  ^^  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  same 
elgeets  occanon  wrong  aflfeotions  m  one  class,  and  right  ones  in 
Hie  odier."  I  reply ;  it  not  only  uem9  so,  bat  it  certainly  %»  so. 
It  is  a  i^ain  matter  of  &ct,  that  a  view  of  moral  objects  excites 
afections  in  us  according  to  our  character  and  state.  If  we  ar# 
beKevers,  it  excites  love ;  if  anbehevers,  hatred.  The  followers  of 
Oirist  saw  and  loved  both  him  and  his  Fattier.  But  he  said  to 
mbefievers :  ^^  ye  have  both  seen  and  haied  both  me  and  my  Fa- 
ther." The  same  truths  are  to  one  class  of  men  a  savor  of  life  unto 
fife ;  to  another  class,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  **  Inquirer"  is 
fcmiliar  with  this  fact.  But  the  expression  that  *^  perfectly  holy 
beings  invariably  have  right  affections  "  seems  to  him  to  imply,  that 
tliere  ean  be  no  change  from  holiness  to  sin ;  that  he,  who  is  once 
perfeetiy  holy,  is  so  forever.  But  I  had  no  such  meaning  in  my 
mind  ;  and  I  think  the  language  would  naturally  convey  no  such 
meaning  to  the  minds  of  others.  "  Inquirer  "  says :  "  If  in  view  of 
moral  objects  perfectly  holy  beings  muti  invariably  have  right 
allbctions,  what  possible  influence  could  temptation  have  over  our 
progenitors  ?"  But  this  is  not  my  language.  I  did  not  say  per- 
fbcdy  holy  bmngs  miA9t  invariably  have  right  affections.  This  might 
kok  to  the  future,  and  might  imply  that  no  change  could  take 
place.  What  I  said  was,  that  perfectly  holy  beings  invariably 
ibvs  ri^t  affections ;  hcnoe  them  as  holy  beings,  and  while  holy ; 
not  that  all  holy  beings  are  immutable. 

As  to  the  apostasy  of  holy  beings,  a  speculative  mind  may  find 
£ffiieulties  m  abundance.  What  then  ?  What  if  we  are  unable 
to  explain  metaphysieaBy  the  well  known  fact  that  holy  beings 
have  become  sinful  ?  Can  ^'  Inquirer "  explain  it  ?  Can  he 
solve  all  the  difficulties  respecting  the  introduction  of  sin  ?  That 
we  who  have  never  known  by  experience  what  it  is  to  change  from 
holiness  to  sin,  should  be  unable  to  understand  the  exact  manner 
in  which  the  change  occurred,  or  the  process  of  a  holy  mind  in 
becoming  sinful,  is  nothing  strange.  We  have  all  the  knowledge 
<m  the  sodject  which  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  though  not 
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all  which  an  unbridled  curioeity  craves.  Let  us  be  content  tD 
know  the  plain,  important,  practical  truths.  First.  We  may  lay 
it  down  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  holy  beings  have  apoetatiied* 
Secondly.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the 
change  from  holiness  to  sin,  in  those  who  have  apostatised,  totk 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  supersede  or  interrupt  thw 
moral  agency.  In  the  act  of  their  apostasy,  and  after  their  iqpof- 
tasy,  they  retained  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  moral  agentBi 
the  proper  subjects  of  law.  This  is  plam.  Again.  Those  who 
changed  from  holiness  to  sin  were  altogether  culpable.  The  mar 
fill  act  was  theirs.  The  tempter  was  indeed  culpable  for  Mb  con- 
duct. But  the  blame-worthiness  of  their  apostatizing  or  chan^ng 
fi:om  holiness  to  sin,  was  wholly  theirs.  The  design  of  CM  and 
the  ordering  of  his  providence  were  holy.  What  he  did  was  per* 
fectly  right.  This  is  unquestionable.  Once  more.  The  bet 
that  rational  and  immortal  beings,  who  were  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  who  had  motives  of  infinite  weight  to  love  and  obey 
him,  and  who  had  experienced  the  happiness  of  obediencOi  be- 
came disobedient  —  this  should  be  a  subject  of  deep  sorroWi 
lamentation  and  astonishment.  It  was  a  most  unreasonable  and 
inexcusable  thing.  Did  we  not  know  the  feu^t,  we  should  regard 
it  as  next  to  an  impossibility,  that  beings  endued  with  such  fiMSuI* 
ties  and  placed  in  such  circumstances  should  sin  against  God« 
But  the  dreadful  fact  has  taken  place. 

I  might  add  to  these  plam  truths,  that  Grod,  according  to  Ul 
eternal  purpose,  will  overrule  the  apostasy  of  man  for  the  acoom- 
plidhment  of  the  most  benevolent  and  glorious  purposes.  That 
he  has  done  this,  and  that  he  will  do  it  in  a  still  higher  degree  in 
future  time,  is  made  clear  by  the  teachings  of  his  word  and  provi- 
dence. 

Now  I  would  charge  it  upon  myself  to  be  content  with  Booh 
pliun,  undeniable  and  usefiil  truths ;  and  not  to  perplex  my  own 
mmd,  or  the  minds  of  others,  with  any  of  the  diJBBculties  which 
a  subtle  philosophy  has  thrown  around  the  subject  under  oont^ 
sideration. 

'^  Inquirer  "  says,  he  can  make  nothing  more  or  less  of  my  affinfr- 
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aidoDB  than  the  simple  position:  ^^once  a  perfoctiy  holy  being, 
always  so ;  once  a  sinner,  always  so."  I  have  said  enough  to 
diow  that  tiiis  wasnot  my  meaning.  I  will  add  that  the  last  part 
tf  the  sentence  just  quoted,  expresses  what  I  apprehend  would  be 
a  certain  and  universal  &ot,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of 
fBrine  grace  in  redemption.  If  the  sinner  were  left  entirely  un- 
der the  operation  of  mere  law,  the  result  would  be,  ^^  once  a  annary 
ahrajs  so."    I  doubt  not  ^^  Inquirer  "  would  fully  accede  to  this. 

He  next  refers  to  a  declaration  of  mme,  that  the  divine  law 
^  pre-eminently  aims  to  control  the  affections  and  desires  of  the 
heart"  He  says :  ^^  tbk  proposition  seems,  at  fint  view,  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one."  And  I  ask,  does  it  not  appear  so  on  a 
meond  idew,  and  a  third  view  ?  Is  it  not  so  in  reality  7  If  ^'  Inr 
qoirer "  baa  any  doubt,  let  him  examine  the  law,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  rdate  primarily  to  the  heart,  and  aim  pre-eminently  to  direct 
and  regnkte  its  affections.  Does  not  Christ  expressly  teach  that 
all  the  law  is  comprehended  in  two  precepts  ?  And  do  not  both 
tiieee  precepts  aim  directly  to  control  the  affections  of  the  heart  ? 
If  ^^  Inquirer  "  should  undertake  to  set  forth  the  sum  of  the  divine 
law,  would  he  not  say  at  once,  that  it  requires  us  to  love  God  su- 
premely, and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ?  And  is  not  thia 
the  same  as  to  say,  it  aims  to  control  the  affections  ?  or,  the  same 
as  to  say,  it  aims  to  control  ti$  in  refford'to  our  affections  ? 

'^  Inquirer"  asks :  '^  In  what  respects  does  the  law  undertake  to 
eontrol  the  affections  and  desures  ?  "  I  answer,  in  all  respects. 
It  asserts  its  dominion  over  the  whole  field  of  our  moral  affections 
and  desires.  It  reaches  them  at  all  times,  and  in  all  their  exer- 
dses.  I  should  be  alarmed  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  make 
tiie  law  less  extensive  than  this.  And  what  reasonable  man 
would  wish,  in  respect  to  any  of  his  affections,  to  be  exempt  from 
tiie  authoritative  direction  of  the  divine  commands  ? 

^^  Inquirer  "  quotes  my  remaric,  that  ^^  holy  and  sinful  affections 
m  the  saint  and  in  the  sinner,  arise  sponUmeously  from  the  prea- 
ence  or  contemplation  of  moral  objects."  And  is  it  not  so  ?  When 
the  samt  contemplates  the  divine  law,  does  he  not  love  the  holiness 
which  it  requires  ?    Does  he  not  love  it  vMtantly^  as  soon  as  he 
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looks  at  it  ?  When  he  thinks  of  Ghxl,  if  he  is  in  a  ri^t  state  of 
mind,  he  has  no  occasion  to  reason  with  himself,  and  by  motifes 
drawn  from  other  sources,  to  persuade  himself  to  love  Qod.  As 
soon  as  he  has  a  just  conception  of  God,  he  loves  him.  To  a  man 
of  an  upright  mind,  God's  own  excellence  is  the  highest  motive  to 
love  ;  and  it  is  motive  enough.  And  under  the  influence  of  tUi 
supreme  motive,  he  will  love  instantly  and  ipantaneaugbf^  in  fi^ 
portion  as  his  heart  is  in  a  holy  frame.  Edwards  says,  dlat  aft  a 
particular  period  of  his  life,  merely  seeing  the  name  of  God  or 
Christ  in  a  book  instantly  filled  his  heart  vrith  love  and  joy.  TUi 
evinced  a  purified  and  spiritual  mind.     ^ 

Why  should  ^^ Inquirer"  demur  at  the  word  9p(mtaneau$inibm 
case  ?  For  a  man  to  love  an  object  ^ixmtaneousfyy  is  to  love  it  of 
his  own  accord,  or,  as  we  may  say  of  his  own  free  will,  from  tha 
impulse  of  his  own  heart,  without  being  urged  by  any  fiareiga 
cause ;  it  is  to  love  from  one's  own  disposition,  unconstandned  bj 
any  influence  from  without.  (See  Johnson  and  Webster  on  Hit 
word.)  It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  affections  which  arise  fponttm^ 
ouslt/j  show  the  real  character  of  the  man.  If  any  one  loves  you, 
not  sua  sponte,  not  freely,  not  from  his  own  heart,  but  by  caor 
straint,  or  under  some  foreign  influence,  what  value  do  you  set 
upon  such  afiection  ?  I  appeal  to  experience  and  consciousneai. 
When  divine  things,  in  their  moral  excellence,  are  presented  to 
the  view  of  a  holy  being,  does  he  wait  for  some  other  considen^ 
tion  to  come  in  and  help  to  excite  his  love  ?  Does  he  go  aboat  to 
reason  himself  into  the  feeling  of  love  ?  Or  does  his  heart  lift 
dormant  till  it  is  roused  to  put  forth  the  afiection  by  a  command  of 
the  will  ?  .  We  shall  find,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  we  always  jadga 
favorably  of  ourselves  in  proportion  as  our  affections  towards 
divine  objects  rise  spontaneously  and  freely  in  our  minds ;  aad 
that  we  cannot  but  look  upon  men  as  sinful  in  proportion  as  their 
hearts  rise  spontaneously  against  God  and  holiness. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  opmion,  not  unfrequently  advanced 
at  the  present  day,  that  our  affections  and  desires  in  view  ct 
moral  objects  are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  but  only  in 
consequence  of  our  voluntarily  cherishing  and  indulging  themT 
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If  the  afiections  or  feelings  which  a  holy  being  spontaneously  exer- 
dses  towards  moral  objects  are  not  right  affections,  how  can  he  be 
praise-worthy  for  cheriMng  them  ?  And  if  the  spontaneous  affec- 
tions of  the  sinner  towards  moral  objects  are  not  in  their  own 
nature  wnmg^  how  can  he  be  culpable  for  cherishing  or  indulging 
ihem  ?  Can  we  be  culpable  for  indulging  feelings  which  are  in 
*  tiiemselves  innocent  ?  If  we  may  have  affections  in  our  hearts  for 
a  short  time  ¥rithout  fault,  why  not  for  a  longer  time  ?  If  we  may 
innocently  beg^l  to  exercise  them,  why  may  we  not  innocently 
oontuiiie  to  exercise  them  ?  When  a  good  man  cherishes  any  af- 
fections or  desires  towards  moral  objects,  does  he  not  do  it  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  right  —  right  in  themselves  f  And  when  he  en- 
deavon  to  suppress  or  eradicate  any  affections  towards  moral  ob- 
jects, does  he  not  do  it  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  in  their 
own  nature  wrong?  It  is  evident  from  our  Saviour's  teaching, 
fliat  a  man  is  criminal  for  having  a  desire  after  forbidden  objects ; 
not  (Mily  for  indulging  it  and  complying  with  its  cravings,  but  for 
hxmng  it  in  his  heart.  And  is  not  every  one,  who  has  an  awaken- 
ed conscience  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  so  ?  It  seems  to  me  an 
exceedingly  strange  and  unfounded  opinion,  that  the  divine  law 
{ostifiee  a  man  for  the  first  exercise  of  malice,  envy,  revenge 
(Hr  impurity,  and  condemns  him  only  for  continuing  the  exercise  ! 
¥rho  can  suppose  such  a  thing  as  that  the  divine  law  permits  a 
moral  agent,  either  at  the  commencement  of  his  being,  or  after- 
wards, to  put  forth,  for  a  time,  such  affections  and  desires  towards 
moral  objects,  as  his  unsanctified  heart  may  prompt,  only  requir- 
ing him  not  to  repeat  them?  Surely  that  law  which  is  "  perfect," 
and  ^^exceedingly  broad,"  must  bind  a  man  through  the  whole  of 
his  existence,  as  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  at  one  time  as  well  as 
another.  I  am  sure  that  any  position  contrary  to  this  is  false, 
and  that  the  arguments  urged  in  its  support  are  sophistical.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  an  unrenewed  man  is  culpable  for  gratifying^ 
and  for  continuing  to  exercise  the  moral  affections  which  he  at 
first  exercises  spontaneously.  But  why  is  he  culpable  ?  Because 
they  are  wrong  affections.  Were  not  the  affections  themselves 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  how  could  he  be  a  transgressor  for 
having  them  in  his  heart,  or  for  continuing  to  have  them  ? 
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I  appeal  to  the  devout  and  watchful  Christian,  who  faithfully 
searches  his  own  heart,  and  strives  to  be  holy.  His  testimony  is 
better  than  speculative  arguments.  Does  not  his  experience  ei-* 
actly  correspond  with  that  of  the  Apostle  ?  In  direct  opposition 
to  his  settled  purpose,  or  the  determination  of  his  will,  does  not 
pride  or  self-esteem,  or  covetousness,  or  envy,  or  ill-will,  or  int- 
pore  desire  rise  in  his  heart  ?  He  needs  not  to  be  UAd  that  every 
such  affection  is  nnful.  He  knotos  it  to  be  so.  He  confesses  il^ 
and  prays  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  abhors  himself  on  aooovnt 
of  it ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  is  more  or  less  successful  in  so^ 
duing  it.  But  before  he  is  aware,  and  without  waitmg  for  tlii 
previous  consent  of  his  will,  it  comes  up  again.  It  is  what  our 
Saviour  says  ^^  proceeds  out  of  the  heart."  Thus  he  finds  fthii 
words  of  the  Apostle  verified  in  his  own  experience.  The  /Imk 
UuUth  affcdmt  the  spirit^  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  ami 
these  are  contrary  the  (me  to  the  other ^  so  that  he  cannot  do  Hm 
things  that  he  would.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  not  of  ab* 
stract  reasoning.  So  it  was  with  Paul.  He  found  a  law  in  hif 
members,  (doubtless  meaning  his  affections,)  warring  against  tlii 
law  of  his  mind.  He  tells  us,  that  the  good  which  he  would,  ha 
did  not,  and  the  evil  which  he  would  not,  that  he  did.  No  won- 
der he  was  distressed  with  this  law  in  his  members,  this  body  of 
death,  and  cried  out,  ^^  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !"  I  say,  il 
is  a  matter  of  experience.  And  I  appeal  to  the  most  faithful  and 
spiritual  Christians,  whether  their  exercises  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Apostle. 

^^  Inquirer"  asks :  '^  To  what  is  the  law  addressed  ?"  And  hb 
suggests  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  his  mind  from  supposing 
&at  it  is  addressed  to  the  understanding,  or  to  conscience,  or  to 
the  will,  or  to  the  affections  and  desires.  I  think,  as  he  doen, 
that  such  a  supposition  involves  the  subject  in  difficulties.  Tbm 
law,  strictly  and  literally  speaking,  is  not  addressed  to  the  undei^ 
standing,  the  conscience,  the  will,  or  the  affections  of  man,  Irat 
to  man  himself;  not  to  any  faculty  or  susceptibility  of  the  morst 
agent,  but  to  the  moral  agent  himself.  What  is  the  language  of 
the  law  ?      It  speaks  to  the  intelligent  personal  being,  num. 
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•*  7%Km  dialt  love  the  Lord  ttiy  God."    "  Thou,''  man,  "  shalt 
■^e  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    *'  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  and  so 
^  ihe  rest.    YThe^  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  expressed,  it  is 
^pfied.    **  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,"  i.  e.,  remember  thou. 
^^  addresses  his  law  to  this  whole  person,  me.    He  commands  tne 
^  lore  him.     He  does  not  oommand  my  understanding  to  love ; 
lirmj  onderstanding  is  not  a  person.    He  does  not  command  my 
tODKieiioe,  of  will,  or  affection  to  love ;  for  neither  of  these  is  a 
pnmu    But  he  commands  me  to  love.     His  law  is  addressed  to 
fee  as  an  intelUgent,  accountable  being.     A  disregard  of  this 
linple  and  obvious  principle  originates  many  needless  difficulties. 
**  Inqmrer "  refers  to  my  remark,  that  the  wUl  has  no  cHreot 
ptsfety  mnd  frequently  no  pouter  at  all  over  the  affections  ;  and  that 
$  HUM  esmnot,  hg  the  power  qf  his  will,  call  forth  the  (xffection  of 
Ipm  to  CM.    And  does  not  ^^Inquirer"  know  this  to  be  the  case  ? 
]■  he  not  aware  ttiat  man,  while  unregenerate,  cannot  subdue  the 
eaohoitf  of  his  heart,  and  excite  holy  love  in  its  place,  by  an  act 
of  his  win  ?    Does  he  not  recognize  it  as  a  solemn  truth,  ConfirA- 
ii  by  Scripture  and  experience,  that  a  carnal  mind  cannot  sanc- 
tify its  aSeclsons  by  the  force  of  its  own  unsanciified  volitions  ? 
And  how  is  it  with  the  believer  ?     Can  he,  at  any  time,  by  an 
iBi  of  his  will,  banish  his  corrupt  affections,  and  kindle  the  flame 
of  saored  love  in  his  heart  ?     How  is  it  with  "  Inquirer,"  or  with 
floay  other  intelligent  Christian  ?    Is  this  the  way  in  which  the 
«bholy  feefings  and  desires  of  his  heart  were  first  expelled  ?    Is 
ikas  the  way  in  which  his  love  to  God  and  divine  things  is  now 
ciBed  fcrih?    Has  anything  ever  occurred  in  his  own  experience, 
lAioh  ounces  that  he  possesses  a  power  to  control  his  own  aSec- 
tioBB  by  a  volition  ?    And  does  an  Edwards,  or  a  Paul,  or  any 
one  who  discerns  spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner,  ever  en- 
tartain  the  thought,  ihat  the  want  of  such  a  power  takes  away  his 
oUigation  or  his  accountability  as  a  moral  agent  ?    I  ask  not  how 
Htd  want  of  such  a  power  can  be  reconciled  with  perfect  moral 
oHigpition.     But  I  ask  whether  the  enlightened  Christian  is  not 
aODSciouB  of  ttiese  two  fects ;  first,  that  he  has  no  direct  power, 
and  frequently  no  power  at  all,  to  govern  his  affections  by  a  voU- 
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tion  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  is  under  perfect  obligation  to  lore 
and  obej  God,  and  will  be  inexcusably  guilty  if  he  fails  to  do  thiB* 
If  ^^  Inquirer  "  can  explain  how  these  two  things  may  be  reconoiledy 
and  solve  all  the  hard  questions  which  come  forth  from  a  speeor 
lative  mind,  then  he  is  the  man  to  undertake  the  work. 

But  if  it  is  so  that  we  cannot  control  our  affections  by  an  aet 
of  the  will,  many  will  be  inclined  to  ask :  What  then  shall  we  dot 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  this  questi<».  For 
I  think  here  is  the  place  where  we  are  specially  taught  to  feel| 
and  must  feel,  our  entire  dependence  on  the  divine  Spirit  —  the 
very  place  where  prayer  to  God  is  to  come  in  for  our  relief.  We 
are  urged  to  prayer  by  all  the  principles  of  our  rational  nature. 
But  a  just  conviction  of  our  sinfulness,  our  ruin  and  our  belplese- 
ness,  shut  us  up  to  it.  It  is  our  only  resort.  So  tiie  Scripturae 
represent  it.  We  must  have  help  from  Grod,  or  perish  in  our 
pollution.  Holy  affections  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  not  ihe 
product  of  our  own  will.  This  view  of  the  subject  is,  you  per- 
ceive, directly  favorable  to  devotion.  It  begets  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  grace  of  God,  and  leads  to  constant  prayer.  And 
whatever  a  man's  speculative  opinions  may  be,  just  so  soon  as  he 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  and  forms  any  just  conceptions  of  his 
own  depravity,  he  will  be  sensible  that  without  the  help  of  divine 
grace,  he  can  do  nothing ;  and  he  will  look  to  God,  not  to  the 
power  of  his  own  will,  for  the  sanctification  of  his  affections.  Why 
is  it  that  some  ministers  of  the  gospel  use  language  in  prayer  so 
different  from  what  they  use  in  metaphysical  discourse  ?  —  that 
while  in  such  discourse  they  speak  much  and  strongly  of  the  suffi- 
cient power  or  the  complete  ability  of  all  men  to  do  all  that  is 
required  of  them  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel,  as  soon  as  they 
engage  in  prayer,  they  acknowledge  their  weakness,  acknowledge 
that  without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  for  any  duty,  and  that  all  their  help  most 
come  from  God?  Why  this  difference?  It  may  be,  because 
their  language  and  their  thoughts  in  metaphysical  discourse  are 
not  adapted  to  serious  religion  and  devotion.  And  if  they  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  let  them  remember  it.    But  I  apprehend  tiie 
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leaaon  to  be  more  exacilj  this ;  that,  in  prayer,  Christians  are 
Hkely  to  think  soberly  and  justly — likely  to  discern  the  trutliy 
tnd  to  use  the  language  of  truth.    And  if  you  would  know  what 
is  the  language  of  truth,  search  the  Scripture  which  is  the  word 
of  the  God  of  truth.    Keep  close  to  that,  and  you  will  not  err. 
That  holy  book  abounds  in  such  representations  as  these :  —  that 
nmers  are  sanctified  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  (rod ;  that  holy  love  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  that  all  right  affections  and  desires  are  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.    Accordingly^  when  a  Christian  prays  he 
does  not  say  to  God :  I  thank  thee  that  I  have  full  power  to  do  all 
my  duty  without  thy  assistance ;  that  I  am  sufficient  of  myself  to 
WDrk  out  my  own  salvation.     His  language  is :  My  help  eometh 
from  the  Lord.     Without  thee  I  can  do  nothing.     Work  in  me  all 
Ab  good  pleasure    of  thy  goodness.       Make  my  heart  pure. 
Btrengthen  me  with  thy  strength  in  my  soul.    What  Christian  does 
Bot  pray  in  this  manner  ?    And  is  not  the  language  which  sin- 
0ere  piety  prompts  us  to  use  in  prayer,  the  language  of  truth  ? 
I  had  advanced  the  following  sentiment:  that  holy  (xffections 
i»e  spontaneously  in  the  saint^  and  unholy  affections  in  the  sin- 
,  from  the  presence  or  the  contemplation  of  moral  objects.     "  In- 
quirer" undertakes  to  show  what  consequences  would  result  from 
lliis  sentiment.     But  our  first  question  should  be,  whether  the 
sentiment  is  true.    Neither  I  nor  my  correspondent  can  be  held 
Teaponffible  for  the  consequences  which  may  foDow  from  the  truth, 
€sr  from  tiie  declaration  of  the  truth.     Is  then  my  representation 
conformed  to  fact  ?     When  a  holy  angel  or  a  holy  man  turns 
Us  thoughts  to  God,  and  contemplates  his  moral  excellence,  is  he 
not  at  once  pleased  with  it  ?     Does  he  not  love  it  spontaneously, 
ibat  is,  freely,  of  his  own  accord,  or  from  the  disposition  of  his 
«wn  heart  ?     Is  he  not  pleased  with  it  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  ? 
If,  when  the  object  is  present  to  his  view,  he  puts  forth  any  other 
mental  act  before  he  loves,  what  is  that  act  ?     Is  it  an  act  of 
reasoning,  by  which  he  endeavors  to  persuade  himself  to  love  ? 
Bat  what  need  of  reasoning  to  excite  a  holy  being  to  love,  when 
ke  already  sees  the  loveliness  of  the  object  ?    Even  if  he  should 
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attempt  bjr  reasonmg  to  excite  lore,  what  would  ho  do,  but  to 
urge  upon  his  own  mind  the  supreme  beauty  and  exoelleooe  of 
ihe  object  before  him  ?  Or,  is  the  act  which  preoedes  his  aSM>* 
tiou  to  God,  an  act  of  self-love  ?  When  he  beholds  the  ^fiyine 
character,  does  hit  heart  lie  still  within  him,  till  he  has  time  to 
think  that  loving  God  will  make  him  happj  ?  And  is  it  in  to- 
ality  a  regard  U>  his  own  happiness,  which  excites  his  k>Te  to 
God  ?  Or,  is  the  act  which  precedes  his  kve  an  act  of  his  wi&t 
That  is,  when  a  holy  being  has  a  dbtmct  idea  of  Grod  in  hit 
mind,  is  it  true  that,  instead  of  instantly  loving  him,  and  in 
order  to  bring  himself  to  love,  he  first  toilU  to  love  ?  And  is  it 
true  that  his  love  is  excited  by  such  a  previous  volition  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  good  men  will  never  be  led,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, to  view  the  subject  in  this  light.  That  which  rendeit 
God  worthy  of  love,  and  which  is  the  objective  ground  of  love, 
is  his  nK>ral  excellence.  As  soon  as  holy  beings  see  this  tliej 
love.  It  is  their  corcUaly  freey  unconstrcdned  act.  And  what  k 
more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  they  should  love  God  bo^ 
cause  he  is  infinitely  lovely  ?  The  subjective  reason  is  their  own 
holy  disposition.  In  this  view  they  love  God  because  they  ha?o 
a  holy,  spiritual  nature,  a  heart  in  unison  with  divine  exceDenoo. 
And  is  not  the  opposite  of  all  this  true  of  the  unholy?  I 
ask,  then,  are  not  the  facts  in  the  case  as  I  have  represented 
them  to  be  ?  K  so,  it  follows,  that  the  difficulty  of  which  ^^  In- 
quirer" speaks,  and  which  we  are  all  apt  to  feel,  arises,  not  firan 
any  misstatement  of  mine,  but  either  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  facts,  or  from  something  faulty  in  the  state  of  our  minds. 

'^  Inquirer"  says,  if  it  be  so,  as  I  have  represented,  ^^  then  what 
tendency  can  the  divine  law  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  es* 
cept  to  increase  his  hatred  of  all  that  is  holy,  and  thrust  Yam 
further  and  further  from  salvation  ?  "  Here  let  us,  for  the  pres- 
ent, pass  by  the  word  tendency^  wluch  may  be  somewhat  am* 
biguous,  and  inquire  what  is  matter  of  fact.  Take  the  unro- 
newed  sinner,  whose  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  just  as 
he  is  in  himself,  exclusively  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  la 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  and  the  gospel,  when  brought  before  \m 
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UQUBanctified  mind,  do  excite  his  hatred  of  aU  that  is  good,  aod 
ao  thrust  him  farther  and  further  from  salvation  ?  Is  not  any 
result  contrary  to  this  owing  to  the  grace  of  Qoi  ?  If  the  sin- 
Ber  is  left  to  himself,  is  not  the  law,  and,  the  gospel  too,  a  savor 
of  death  unto  death  ?  Has  he  not  such  a  deceitful,  wicked 
keart,  and  does  he  not  so  act  out  his  depravity  in  view  of  divine 
things,  that  he  is  continually  waxing  worse  and  worse  ?  And  so 
Stf  as  he  is  given  up  to  his  own  alienated  heart,  without  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  this  the  case  uniformly  and  al- 
ways ?  **     We  see  then  what  is  the  invariaUefact. 

As  to  ^^  tendency,"  I  hold  that  the  proper  tendency  of  divine 
troth  — the  tendency  which  it  ought  to  have  upon  a  rational 
Mng,  and  which  it  taould  have,  were  it  not  for  the  oounter- 
inflaeiioe  of  sin — is  to  excite  holy  affection,  and  lead  to  holy 
emdaci.  But  the  sinner  has  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  He 
has  an  obstinate  love  of  sin,  and  dislike  of  holiness.  And  this 
mexeusable  wickedness  of  his  heart  opposes  the  proper  ten- 
dency of  ihe  truth,  prevents  the  effect  which  it  should  have  on 
the  mind,  and  turns  the  law  and  the  gospel  into  a  means  of 
perditkm.  Coming  in  contact  with  a  hard,  impenitent  heart,  it 
pfoves  to  be  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  But  this  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  divine  truth.  Its  being  followed  by  such  an  etket 
is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  fieiult  of  the  sinner. 

^  Inquirer"  asks :  ^^  What  then  can  the  preaching  of  the  law  do» 
but  to  aggravate  the  awful  doom  of  nnners  ?"  And  I  put  the 
qinestkii  to  him :  What  eUe  eon  the  preaeking  of  the  law  or  the 
goepd  dOf  tmleu  the  grace  of  CM  inierpoee^  and  give  einnere  a 
nem  hearit  If  they  are  given  over  to  their  own  unsubdued 
wiekednesB,  as  diey  justly  may  be,  does  not  ^^  Inquirer"  know  the 
deplorable  fiurt,  that  whatever  may  be  their  outward  privileges, 
dMy  win  be  continually  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
vialh  t  lUs  fiict  is  so  depferaUe  and  dreadfiil,  that  it  caused 
tte  Sob  of  God  to  weep,  and  dwuld  cause  us  to  weep.  The 
evi  of  man's  heart  is  too  obnoos  to  be  denied ;  and  it  is  too 
deep  and  deqierate  to  be  remedied  by  human  power.  Can  ^  In- 
qner^'  thiik  iia  aaBlake  of  nine  to  say,  that  mao's  dqraved  triU 
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has  no  power  to  change  his  depraved  heart  f  —  m  other  wordt^ 
that  he  has  no  power  to  change  his  depraved  heart  hj  an  act  of 
his  depraved  mUf  Would  he  affirm  the  contrary?  Would  li^ 
tell  sinners,  that  by  an  act  of  their  unsanctified  will  -^  wluch  19 
all  the  will  thej  have  —  they  can  sanctify  their  own  hearts  ?  — » 
^t  by  an  unholy,  selfish  volition  they  can  produce  in  themselyet 
that  boline'ss,  which  they  neither  love  nor  desire  ? 

The  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  is  mysterious  and  astoondii^ 
But  all  that  is  mysterious  and  astounding  in  the  doctrine  lies  9| 
its  truth.  Man  is  a  sinner.  He  has  destroyed  himself;  and  Imi 
is  lost.    His  help  is  in  God,  and  nowhere  else. 

^  Inquirer  "  refers  to  the  following  remaric  <^  mine :  ^^  It  ii  % 
common  sentiment,  that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great  in  proportioii 
as  their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and  uncoatvot* 
kUy  in  view  of  forbidden  objects."  I  stated  the  case  in  iribiok 
revenge,  envy,  oovetoosness  and  pride  arise  in  the  mind  suddenlj 
and  uncontrollably  in  view  of  their  appropriate  objects.  Now  I 
ask  '^  Inquirer : "  Are  not  revenge,  envy,  covetousness  and  pride 
sinful  ?  Are  they  not  really  sinful  in  themselves,  though  not  d^ 
veloped  in  outward  action  ?  And  is  not  the  degree  of  sinfulneSB 
proportional  to  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  sinful  passions  and 
desires? 

^'  Inquirer  "  says,  he  could  assent  to  all  this,  if  I  had  ^^  cm^ 
joined  some  limitations  or  modifications."  But  what  modifications 
are  called  for  ?  Would  he  have  me  say,  that  ill-will,  revengai 
envy,  covetousness  and  pride  are  sinful  in  some  circumstances^ 
but  not  in  others  ?  Does  he  wish  me  to  point  out  the  circuo^ 
stances  in  which  a  man  may  have  them  in  his  heart  for  a  timet 
and  yet  be  guiltless ?  This  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  to  do; 
and  I  think  '^  Inquirer  "  would  himself  st^t  back  from  such  % 
modification  as  this.  For  if  I  may  have  in  my  heart  the  feeling 
of  ill-will,  envy  and  revenge  once,  without  sm ;  why  not  twice  ?-'-» 
and  if  for  a  short  time,  why  not  for  a  longer  time  ?  If  the  be^Qr 
ning  of  these  affections  is  not  wrong,  why  should  we  regard  the 
continuance  of  them  as  wrong  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  divine  law  doof 
lot  forbid  the  smtenc^of  iliese  aflkotions  in  our  hearts,  Bfti  tbatiif 
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only  aim  is  to  prevent  their  eaniintumcef  Or,  to  give  the  subject 
mother  shape,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  law  to  keep  these  afTections 
within  certain  limits,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far,  parti- 
enlarlj  from  coming  ont  in  visible  action  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
tiie  law  as  saying :  jou  may  have  the  emotion  of  enmity  agiunst 
God  or  man  rise  in  your  heart,  and  if  it  is  the  first  emotion  of 
the  kind,  and  if  it  rises  spontaneously,  you  are  guiltless.  But  if 
JOU  have  a  secondhand  third  emotion,  especially  if  it  becomee 
strong  and  violent,  then  you  are  culpable.  Is  this  the  meaning 
of  the  moral  law  T  But  suppose  the  second  and  third  emotion  of 
ennuty  agamst  God  or  man  is  as  spontaneous  as  the  first.  Whj 
riMrald  it  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  li^t  ? 

In  compliance  with  tiie  suggestion  of  ^^  Inquirer,"  I  am  very 
ready  to  ^ve  ^^  some  modifications,"  or  rather  to  explain  and 
4i8tiiigiiish. 

There  are  then,  as  I  conceive,  emoticms,  affections  and  desires  of 
^Bfierent  kinds.  Some  are  in  their  own  nature  morally  right,  i.  e. 
conformed  to  the  divine  law ;  some  are  sinful,  i.  e.  contrary  to 
ttie  law ;  and  some  indifferent,  i.  e.  in  themselves  neither  holy  nor 
scfol.  As  to  those  of  the  first  kind  —  the  law  requires  and 
approves  them.  As  to  those  of  the  second  kind  —  the  law  for- 
bids and  condemns  them.  As  to  those  which  are  indifferent  —  such 
as  the  natural  appetite  for  food,  the  desire  of  property  and  of 
knowledge,  the  love  of  life,  the  love  of  of&pring,  and  the  affection 
ensting  between  the  sexes ;  —  what  tiie  law  does  in  regard  to  these 
is  to  regulate  them,  to  guard  them  agiunst  excess  and  perversioUi 
and  direct  them  to  their  proper  end.  Grod  not  only  permits  us 
to  have  tliese  affections  and  desires,  but,  in  the  proper  way,  to 
indulge  them,  and  act  under  their  influence.  We  are  as  much 
justified  in  repeating  as  in  beginning  the  exercise  of  them ;  in 
acting  them  out  in  our  life,  as  in  having  them  in  our  heart.  We 
are  ooly  required  to  indulge  and  gratify  them  in  proper  ways  and 
proper  degrees,  and  for  a  proper  end,  i.  e.  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  others  may  be  promoted.  See 
now  how  plain  and  obvious  is  the  difference  between  these  emotions 
and  derires,  and  those  whioh  are  in  themselves  sinful ;  and  how 
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differently  thej  are  treated  in  the  Scriptures.  Does  the  word 
of  God  require  that  we  should  take  care  to  regulate  our  ill«will 
towards  our  fellow-men,  and  our  enmitj  against  our  Maker  ?  — - 
diat  wc  should  keep  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  direct  them 
to  a  proper  end  ?  Why,  they  have  no  proper  bounds.  There  it 
no  proper  end  at  which  we  can  aim  in  their  exercise.  In  thdr 
own  nature  they  are  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  They  are  disobe* 
dience.  And  where  does  the  law  undertake  to  regidate  dUobedi' 
encey  and  keep  it  within  proper  bounds  ?  Instead  of  this,  it  forbids 
it  wholly.  It  forbids  us  to  have  the  commencement  of  it  in  our 
hearts.  It  condemns  us  for  the  first  and  feeblest  emotion  which  is 
contrary  to  holiness,  though  never  developed  in  action,  and  eyea 
though  conscience  should  not  at  the  time  be  so  wakeful  as  to 
notice  its  turpitude. 

^'  Inquirer  "  refers  to  a  child  who  has  inherited  from  his  parenls 
a  strong  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks,  but  has  checked  and 
refused  to  indulge  it ;  and  he  asks,  whether  that  child  is  guiltj  of 
intemperance.  I  answer.  No.  The  mere  bodily  appetite  is  no! 
intemperance.  In  itself  it  has  nothing  of  a  moral  nature,  anj 
more  than  the  extreme  thirst  of  a  man  for  water.  We  are  sore 
of  this  from  our  own  consciousness.  All  that  the  law  requires  of 
him  who  inherits  such  an  appetite  is,  that  he  should  refuse  to  grat- 
ify it,  and  in  every  proper  way  strive  to  subdue  it.  If  he  lovss 
Ood  he  will  readily  do  this.  And  if  he  does  this,  we  give  him 
special  credit  for  his  temperance.  We  honor  him  more  than  if  he 
had  never  been  subject  to  such  an  appetite,  and  had  never  prac- 
tised self-denial  in  refraining  from  indulging  it.  This  is  plain; 
and  what  ^^  Inquirer  "  says  respecting  it  is  obviously  just. 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  such  a  bodily  ap- 
petite and  those  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  morally  wrong,  and  which  cannot  for  a  moment 
exist  without  sin.  To  have  a  malevolent,  envious,  or  revengefid 
feeling  in  the  heart,  is  to  be  a  transgressor.  Merely  having  the 
emotion  shows  a  man  to  be  depraved.  Jesus  never  had  such  an 
emotion.  He  never  had  the  least  degree,  not  even  the  beginning 
of  the  feeling  of  ill-will,  pride  or  envy.    In  his  pure  heart  no 
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emotion  or  deaire  contrarjr  to  holiness  was  ever  found,  no,  not  fi>r 
a  moment. 

We  come  dow  to  the  case  of  a  reformed  debauchee.  The  sup- 
position of  ^^  Inquirer  "  is,  that  althou^  the  reformed  man  is  now 
a  true  Christian,  he  is  ^^  often  and  riolentlj  assailed  with  desires 
and  passions  like  those  of  former  days,"  i.  e.  impure  desires ;  but 
that  he  steadily  opposes  them.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
regard  such  a  man  m  his  present  state.  The  man  himself  will 
answer  this.  He  regarda  the  impure  passions  and  desires  referred 
to,  as  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him.  He  confesses  them  to  God 
and  mourns  over  them.  He  says  within  himself;  how  bad  must 
the  tree  be  which  bears  such  fruit !  How  evil  the  heart  from 
which  proceed  such  vile  and  hateful  passions  and  desires  1  In 
short,  does  he  not  really  look  upon  himself  as  the  subject  of  an 
mward  defilement,  a  spiritual  evil,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  with  which  be  19  assaulted  by  the  pasmona  and  desires 
of  his  former  wicked  life  ?  And  when  he  resists  them,  does  he  not 
do  it  with  the  full  ccmviction  that  they  are  morally  wrong,  and 
wholly  without  excuse  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  But  if,  through  the 
strength  of  reli^ous  principle,  and  the  help  of  divine  grace,  he 
overcomes  and  eradicates  these  evil  passions  and  desires,  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  great  and  virtuous  acluevement,  and  we  honor  him 
for  renting  and  subduing,  not  what  is  innocent,  but  what  is  lunful. 

The  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to  support,  is  evidently 
true  in  regard  to  holy  affections  and  desires.  Love  to  God  and 
denre  for  hk  glory  show  the  heart  to  be  sanctified  in  proportion 
as  they  arise  spontaneously  and  ferventiy  in  view  of  the  object. 
When  our  moral  state  is  right,  nothing  is  necessary  to  excite  love 
to  (}od  but  the  sight  of  his  character.  As  soon  as  we  see  what 
he  is,  we  love  lum.  The  affection  is  awakened  immediately  when 
the  object  is  presented  before  the  mind,  whether  it  is  presented 
m  consequence  of  a  previous  act  of  the  will  or  not.  So  it  was 
with  Jesus.  No  reasoning,  no  persuasion,  no  antecedent  act  of 
his  'will  was  necessary  to  elicit  his  love.  As  soon  as  he  thought  of 
Ids  Father,  he  loved  him,  and  desired  his  glory.  The  aflfection  was 
always  jomed  with  the  thought.     If  it  is  not  so  with  us,  if,  when 
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we  turn  our  thoughts  to  God,  our  hearts  slumber,  or  if  earthly 
affections  lodge  within  us,  and  if  we  find  voluntary  exertion  and 
labor  necessary  to  dislodge  those  earthly  affections,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  love  Gk)d,  it  is  a  certab  proof  that  the  law  of  sin  is 
still  warring  against  the  law  of  holiness,  and  that  the  work  of 
sanctification  is  very  incomplete. 

Some  writers,  who  admit  that  an  act  of  the  will  has  no  direct 
control  over  the  affections,  still  hold  that,  as  it  is  by  an  act  of  the 
will  that  we  bring  before  our  minds  those  objects  which  excite  the 
affections,  it  is  this  previous  voluntary  act  which  gives  the  charac- 
ter of  morality  to  the  affidctions.  The  reason  why  they  hold  this 
opinion  is,  that  they  have  already  adopted  the  principle,  that  vol- 
untary acts,  and  those  only,  are  morally  good  or  evil.  In  my 
view,  this  principle,  as  at  present  understood,  overlooks  truths  of 
essential  importance.  But  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  here,  except  in  the  way  of  appeal  to  plain  comrnon 
sense. 

According  to  the  opinion  above  stated,  if  by  an  act  of  our  will 
we  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  divine  and  spiritual  objects 
will  be  presented  before  us,  and  if  we  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  pious  affections  in  our  minds,  those  affections,  when 
thus  awakened,  are  holy  and  praise-worthy ;  and  are  so,  because 
we  voluntarily  put  ourselves  in  such  a  situation.  And  if^  by  an 
act  of  the  will,  we  knowingly  put  ourselves  in  a  situation,  where 
objects  will  come  before  us  which  will  excite  wrong  affections,  we 
are  then  blame-worthy  for  those  affections  ;  and  we  are  so,  merely 
because  we  voluntarily  came  into  such  a  situation. 

Now  I  acknowledge  that  the  previous  act  of  the  will  above 
mentioned,  and  the  affections  which  followed,  are,  in  the  first  case, 
good  and  praise-worthy,  and  in  the  second  case,  blame-worthy. 
But  that  the  affections  are  right  or  wrong,  and  that  we  are  worthy 
of  praise  or  blame  on  account  of  them  merdy  because  we  volun- 
tarily placed  ourselves  in  such  a  situation, —  this  I  do  not  admit* 
For  suppose  that,  without  any  previous  arrangement  or  choice  of 
mine,  a  good  man  comes  and  presents  before  me  some  striking 
view  of  the  glorious  character  of  Gk)d,  which  instantly  excites  re?- 
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erence  and  love  in  my  heart.  Or  auppoee  such  a  view  of  God  is 
unexpectedly  suggested  to  my  mind  by  some  event  of  divine  prov- 
idence, over  which  I  have  no  control ;  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  I  have  at  once  the  affection  of  reverence  and  love.  Must  I 
regard  this  affection  as  destitute  of  piety  and  goodness,  because 
I  exercise  it  in  such  circumstances?  Do  these  circumstances 
deprive  me  of  moral  agency  ?  Or  suppose,  without  any  intention 
of  mine,  I  am  brou^t  into  a  situation  where  objects  are  presented 
before  me,  which  suddenly  excite  the  feeling  of  ill-wiD,  envy,  or 
revenge.  Is  such  a  feeling  innocent,  and  am  I  blameless  for  ex- 
ercising it  because  I  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  ?  Do  I  cease  to 
be  a  moral  agent  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  affection  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  that  it  indicates  the  same  character  of  mind, 
whether  it  is  exercised  in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  of  the 
will,  or  otherwise  ?  What  difference  can  it  make  in  the  judgment 
we  pass  upon  benevolence  or  ill-will,  love  or  enmity,  whether 
tiie  object  which  elicits  it  comes  before  the  mind  in  one  way  or 
another  ?  Is  not  the  object  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  affection  the 
same  ?    And  are  not  we  the  same  moral,  accountable  beings  ? 

Take  another  case.  An  irreli^ous,  wicked  man  knows  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  stir  up  within  him  strong 
dislike  and  opposition  of  heart.  He  therefore  wishes  to  avoid 
every  person  and  every  situation  that  will  be  likely  to  bring  these 
disagreeable  truths  before  him.  But  unexpectedly  and  contrary 
to  his  will,  a  Christian  goes  to  him,  and  in  the  kindest  manner 
presents  some  precious  gospel  truths  before  him,  in  view  of  which 
his  heart  at  once  kindles  into  hatred  and  wrath.  Do  you  think 
his  feelings  cease  to  be  sinful,  because  the  object  exciting  them 
was  brought  before  his  mind  without  his  intention,  and  contrary  to 
his  choice  ? 

See  what  a  fearful  influence  the  theory  I  am  opposing  would 
have  upon  the  divine  law.  Doubtless  the  moral  law  primarily  and 
essentially  requires  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature. 
Now,  according  to  the  theory  under  review,  the  first  and  great 
command,  instead  of  requiring  love  itself,  requires  that  previous 
act  of  the  will,  by  which  we  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
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tiie  object  of  love  shall  be  presented  before  us.  And  our  putting 
fortii  this  previous  act  would  constitute  obedience,  whether  the 
affection  followed  or  notw  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  really 
love  God  when  his  character  is  brought  to  our  view  unexpectedly 
and  without  our  previous  design,  tiie  aflSsction,  not  resulting  from 
a  previous  act  of  the  will,  would  lose  its  moral  nature,  and  would 
not  be  obedience  to  the  first  and  great  command ;  although  it  m 
the  very  thing  which  the  law  requires.  The  same  as  to  tlie 
command^  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  If  we  really  covet  oo^ 
neighbor's  house  or  wife,  we  are  not  transgressors,  unless  we  had 
a  previous  voluntary  agency  in  bringing  the  object  before  vs* 
How  often  soever  and  how  strongly  soever  we  may  covet,  we  are 
Dot  blame-worthy,  if  the  exciting  object  is  presented  to  our  view 
without  our  choice.  Now  who  of  us  has  any  right  to  take  Buok 
liberty  as  this  with  the  law  of  Gh>d,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  nol 
obeyed  by  that  very  affection  which  it  requires,  and  is  not  diwK 
beyed  by  that  very  aflfection  which  it  forbids  ? 

As  I  undenstand  the  subject,  if  a  man  spontaneously  puts  fordi 
either  good  or  bad  affections  in  view  of  objects  brought  before  hiM 
without  his  previous  design,  this  very  circumstance  does,  in  scnne 
respects,  exhibit  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  character  wiUi 
peculiar  clearness.  If  a  man's  heart  is  such  that,  whenever  moral 
objects  are  brought  before  him,  whether  by  his  own  voluntary  aet 
or  not,  he  is  at  once  filled  with  right  affections  and  desires,  we 
attribute  to  him  the  character  of  singular  excellence.  And  i£^ 
whenever  moral  objects  are  brought  before  another  man,  erea 
against  his  intention,  his  heart  instanUy  kindles  into  bad  emod<Mii 
and  desires,  we  say,  his  character  is  stamped  with  uncommon 
depravity.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  restraint.  The  heart  aoti 
itself  out  with  freedom.  ^'  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man,  oat 
of  the  evil  treasure,  brmgeth  forth  evil  things." 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  say.  We  are,  without  doubty 
under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  first  and  great  command^ 
and  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it.  Now  if  we  love  Gtsd 
with   all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  our 
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neighbor  as  ourselves,  wrong  affections  will  be  excluded.  There 
will  be  no  place  for  them.  In  the  pure  and  holj  mind  of  Jesus 
DO  sinful  emotions  were  ever  found.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  we 
must  be  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable  for  those  wrong  mental  acta 
whieh  take  place  in  consequence  of  our  neglecting  a  great  and 
obvious  duty.  If  our  loving  God  and  man  as  we  ought  would 
keep  an  right  m  the  movements  of  our  hearts,  and  would  effectu- 
aHj  exclude  all  improper  feelings ;  we  are  most  certainly  answer- 
aMe  for  neglecting  that  primary  duty,  and  for  all  those  improper 
feelings  which  rush  into  the  mind  in  consequence  of  our  neglect. 

'^  Inqmrer  "  signifies  that  desires  after  forbidden  objects,  burning 
unawares  in  the  mmds  of  men,  may  be  evidences  of  their  "  having 
teen  very  wicked,  or  their  having  inherited  a  constitution  greatly 
vHaated.**  But  he  sees  not  '^  how  they  can  be  proof  of  jtretefU 
wickedness,  provided  they  are  immediately  resisted,  and  never 
ftolered  or  indulged."  Here  it  is  important  to  keep  m  mind  what 
was  before  said,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  desires ;  —  those 
wldch  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  belonging  particularly  to  our  animal 
nature,  and  those  which  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  the  first  kind,  a  desire  for  strong  drink. 
If  a  man,  with  the  requisite  information  as  to  consequences,  does 
anything  to  form  the  appetite,  or  to  indulge  and  continue  it,  he 
becomes  culpable  ;  — culpable  for  doing  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  guilt  does  not  lie  in  the 
bodily  appetite  itself,  or  the  bodily  act  of  indulging  it,  but  in  tlie 
incfination  and  choice  of  the  mind  to  indulge  it  when  ihe  conse- 
quence is  known. 

Hie  other  class  of  affections  and  desires  arey  in  their  own  nature, 
moral  or  tpmtual.  They  have  a  direct  relation  to  moral  law,  and 
cannot  exist  without  being  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy.  Such 
is  love  to  (rod,  wai  enmity  against  him.  If  such  an  object  ae 
Ood  is  presented  before  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  loving  wiH 
be  a  holy  and  praise-worthy  act,  and  hating  will  be  sinful.  As 
Boon  as  the  object  is  before  his  mind,  and  he  discerns  it,  he  has 
lufficient  knowledge  to  render  him  accountable  for  the  acts  he 
pots  forth  towards  it.    Is  it  sud,  he  cannot  be  accountable  for  the 
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fir%t  act  of  love  or  hatred,  but  only  for  continuing  it,  and  for  fos- 
tering and  mdulging  it  ?  I  replj  ;  if  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
affection  or  mental  act  lies  in  its  naturey  it  must  belong  to  the  fint 
act  as  well  as  to  the  second.  If  the  first  act  of  love  to  Grod  is  not 
in  itself  right,  how  can  the  second  be  ?  And  if  the  first  act  of 
emnitj  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  how^  can  the  second  be  ?  The  moral 
law  requires  love  and  forbids  enmity.  And  when  we  put  forth 
the  first  act  of  love,  do  we  not  as  really  obey  the  law,  as  when  we 
repeat  the  act  ?  If  obedience  does  not  begin  with  the  first  aot 
of  love  ;  it  must  be  because  love  is  not  morally  good  in  its  own 
nature,  but  only  on  account  of  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
rqteated.  But  I  ask  again,  how  can  it  be  praise-worthy  to  repeat 
an  act,  unless  the  act  is  rigl.t  ?  So  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
put  forth  the  first  act  of  enmity,  do  we  not  disobey  the  law  as 
really  as  when  we  put  forth  the  second  act  ?  If  not,  it  must  be 
because  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  first  act  of  enmity,  but  <»ly 
the  repetition  of  it.  And  then  the  question  comes  up,  why  the 
law  forbids  the  repetition  of  an  act,  while  it  allows  the  act  in  the 
first  instance. 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  do  we  not  find,  that  one  class  of 
affections  and  desires  are,  in  themselves,  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  he  who  exercises  them  is  always  praise-worthy  or  blame- 
worthy ?  If  a  man  loves  God  and  man,  wjiether  it  is  the  first  act 
of  love  or  the  second,  and  whatever  the  circumstances,  he  has 
holiness.  But  in  regard  to  the  other  class  of  affections  above 
mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature  m 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  consideration  of  consequences^ 
which  gives  them  a  moral  aspect  ? 

'^  Inquirer  "  refers  to  the  case  of  our  Saviour's  temptations,  and 
says :  '^  If  he  had  no  desires  or  emotions  like  our  own  on  such 
occasions,"  (i.  e.  when  he  was  tempted,)  "then  how  was  he 
tempted  in  all  point s^  as  we  are  ?  If  he  had  such  emotions,  and 
these  emotions  are,  as  Dr.  Woods  says,  sins  of  the  deepest  die, 
then  how  was  he  tempted,  and  yet  remained  without  sin  ?  " 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  reply  as  I  should  wish,  to  such  a 
statement  as  this,  because  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  feeling|i 
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and  character  of  Christ  with  becoming  i^verence.  I  will,  how- 
e?er,  offer  a  few  suggestions.  « 

The  Scripture  does  indeed  say,  that  Jesus  was  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are.  But  where  does  it  say,  that  he  had  the  Bami$ 
tmations  and  derires  with  us  f  Sajring  this,  would  be  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  spotless  purity  and  holmess  of  Christ. 

The  word  temptation  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  irregular 
derire  of  the  depraved  heart,  which  leads  to  actual  transgression ; 
38  in  James  1:  14  ;  ^^  Every  man  is  tempted^  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  hk  own  lusty  and  enticed"  Jesus  was  never  temptM  in 
this  way.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  temptation  to  which  ho  was 
sobjected.  All  other  men  are  by  nature  sinners ;  bom  in  such  a 
state,  that  they  must  be  bom  again  to  prepare  them  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  From  the  first,  their  moral  *  affections  are  cor- 
rupt; tiieir  moral  nature  is  depraved.  The  actings  of  their 
fldnds,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  are  all  sinful.  And 
even  as  to  those  emotions  and  desires  which  do  not  directly  relate  to 
moral  objects,  and  which  are  not,  in  themselves,  either  morally 
good  or  evil,  I  cannot  but  think  they  are  all  tainted  by  the  moral 
disorder  of  the  heart.  Even  the  natural  affections,  the  corporeal  and 
social  emotions,  desires  and  instincts,  which  are  &ultle8S  and  pure 
when  the  heart  is  pure,  even  these  become  irregular  and  faulty,  by 
dwelling  in  a  depraved  heart.  The  evil  pervades  the  whole  man. 
There  is  no  soundness  in  him.  ^  To  them  that  are  defiled, 
nothing  is  pure."  How  can  anything  in  a  heart  that  is  ^^  desper- 
alely  wicked,"  be  what  it  would  be  in  a  heart  perfectly  undefiled  ? 
In' this  respect,  Jesus  was  totally  unlike  all  other  men.  He  had 
human  nature ;  but  his  human  nature  was  incorrapt.  From  the 
first  he  was  hdy,  harmless,  undefiled.  He  never  needed  to  be 
bom  again.  And  he  never  had  a  single  thought,  emotion  or 
desire,  which  varied,  in  the  least,  from  the  rule  of  'righteousness. 
He  was  indeed  tempted.  But  how  ?  Not  by  any  irregular  incli- 
nation, any  lust,  any  solicitation  to  sin  within  his  own  mind.  He 
said  to  his  disciples :  '^  Ye  are  ihej  that  have  followed  me  in  my 
temptatioDS."  What  were  his  temptations  ?  Let  the  story  of  his 
fife  answer.    *^  He  suffered,  being  temple<^"    All  his  saflEerii:gf 
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were  temptations,  or  trials.  The  original  word,  rendered  ten^ 
signifies  to  trtfy  to  put  to  the  proof  ^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  di^somr 
turn  or  character  of  am/  one.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  tried  him, 
as  the  furnace  tries  the  gold.  Thej  showed  what  he  was.  The 
opposition  and  enmity  of  the  Jews,  the  ingratitude  and  obduracy 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  came  into  the  world,  and  all  ^ 
evils  he  endured  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  closing  scene 
of  his  life,  were  temptations  or  triah,  and  made  it  manifest  that  he 
was  without  sin.  If  men  are  corrupt,  trials  will  be  likely  to  diow 
it.  #  If  they  are  holy,  trials  will  make  that  manifest  Any  one 
who  carefully  attends  to  the  word  of  God,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  temptations  spoken  of,  generally  refer  to  the  afflictiauM  or 
sufferings  of  life.  In  this  sense  Christ  was  tempted  or  tried  a$w$ 
are.  He  endured  all  that  variety  of  sufferings  which  his  people 
endure,  so  that,  by  his  own  experience,  he  learned  how  to  sympi^ 
thise  with  them.  And  he  passed  through  all  these  trials  without 
sin. 

He  was  also  subjected  to  temptation  in  another  way.  Thedeffl 
tempted  him,  that  is,  solicited  him  to  commit  sin.  But  he  firand 
^'  nothing  in  him."  He  found  no  sinful  propensity,  no  depraved 
disposition,  no  bias  to  evil,  which  could  give  effect  to  temptatioiL 
The  solicitation  to  sin  was  &om  without,  not  fix>m  within  — firan 
the  wicked  one,  not  from  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Jesus  experienced  temptations  of  two 
kinds  ;  first,  in  the  way  of  solicitation  to  nn,  presented  before  Ui 
mind  fSrom  without,  and  secondly,  temptation  in  the  way  of  <tf^«r- 
ing.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  effect,  except  to 
exercise  his  virtue,  to  show  that  he  had  no  sin,  to  manifest  hii 
unbending  rectitude  and  perfect  purity.  We  see  then,  that  \m 
being  tempted  as  we  are,  did  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  he  was 
like  us  in  moral  feeling,  or  that  temptation  had  the  same  efifect  upon 
him  as  it  has  upon  us,  or  that  he  had  ''  rising  desires  or  emoticms 
like  our  own  on  such  occasions,"  as  ^'  Inquirer "  speaks.  His 
temptations  prove  the  contrary.  They  proved  that,  by  his  perfect 
holiness,  he  was  effectually  shielded  against  those  ^'  desires  and 
emotions"  which  temptations  are  apt  to  excite  in  our  corrujik 
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hearts.  For  us,  the  only  way  of  safety  is  to  flee  from  temptations. 
But  Jesus  had  no  occasion  to  flee.  He  was  perfectly  safe  m  the 
Budst  of  temptations.  He  was  like  pure  gold,  gold  unmixed  with 
my  alloy,  upon  which  the  furnace  has  no  effect,  but  to  make  its 
parity  manifest. 

Such  is  my  impression  as  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  spotless 
parity,  and  the  strength  of  holy  principle  in  his  heart.  Will 
^  Inquirer  "  say  that  this  impression  is  incorrect,  and  that  I  think 
more  highly  of  the  character  of  Jesus  than  the  Apostle  did,  when 
he  declared  him  to  be  ^^  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinnerB  ?  "  How  was  Jesus  separate  from  sinners,  except  in  what 
oonstitates  moral  character,  that  is,  in  the  affections  of  his  heart, 
and  in  his  outward  actions  ?  Until  I  am  otherwise  informed,  I 
Hast  oonader  it  altogether  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  the  blessed 
Savioar,  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  he  was  tempted  as  we  are,  that 
temptation  excited  in  him  any  ^^  emotions  and  desires,"  like  those 
which  it  generally  excites  in  depraved  minds.  At  one  time  the 
tempter  endeavored  to  excite  pride  or  ambition  m  his  heart,  and 
thus  to  draw  him  into  sin.  But  no  pride  or  ambition  was  found 
there.  At  another  time,  the  tempter  addressed  his  motive  to  the 
appetite  of  hunger.  But  Jesus  was  governed  by  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. The  desire  of  food,  however  strong,  had  no  influence  upon 
him  in  opposition  to  duty.  His  natural  appetites  were  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  Ood.  His  mind  and  heart  were  filled  with 
spiritoal  thoughts  and  spiritual  affections  and  joys ;  and  he  had  not 
a  singjto  rebellious  desire  or  feeling — he  had  not  a  single  move- 
ment within  him,  which  his  conscience  or  his  Ood  would  disap- 
prove, or  which  he  could  ever  wish  to  have  been  otherwise.  He 
had  no  inclination  or  tendency  to  comply  with  temptation.  He 
Iiad  no  selfish  disposition,  no  depravity  of  heart  for  temptation  to 
woric  upon.  As  to  ourselves,  in  our  fisdlen  state,  we  have  to  resist 
not  only  solicitations  to  sin  from  tirithoutj  but  solicitations  from 
tfAAm,  that  is,  sinful  inclinations.  And  we  know  too  well,  that  it 
is  these  sinful  mclinations,  these  corrupt  desires  of  our  hearts,  that 
g^ve  force  to  outward  temptation.  Our  war&re  is  within.  And 
if  we  obtain  a  conquest,  it  is  chiefly  the  conquest  of  indwelling  edn. 

16* 
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But  Jesus  had  no  indwelling  sin  to  conquer,'  no  unholj  desire  to 
reebt,  no  wickedness  of  heart  to  subdue.  So  unlike  was  he  to 
us  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  everything  which  con- 
stitutes character ;  though  he  was  like  us  in  regard  to  what  a» 
more  properly  called  temptations, 

I  had  said,  that  our  affectkns  and  desires  are  really  our  aetimUj 
(i.  e.  our  mental  actions,)  and  that  our  mind  is  as  much  the  jnodor 
cmg  cause  of  t^m,  as  of  our  voUbions,     This  ^  Inquirer  "  dunks 
inconsistent  with  the  position  which  I  maintun,  namely,  that  tbe 
presence  of   appropriate    objects  spontaneoutly  awakens  ttiefle 
deares.    But  how  is  it  inconsistent  ?    To  say,  that  the  preseDOt 
of  appropriate  objects  9p(mtanwujdy  awakens  our  aflbctions  and 
desires,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  Ifaat  we  ourselves,  as  intoUigeniy 
mfx^X  agents,  spontaneously  put  forth  aflfections  and  desires  in  rmm 
of  those  objects ;  or,  that  we  spontaneously  act  in  the  way  of 
loving  and  desiring,  or  the  contrary,  when  the  objects  are  befim 
us.     Now  why  should  it  be  supposed,  that  our  mind,  in  any 
case,  is  less  active  because  it  acts  spontaneously  f  or,  that 
loving  and  desiring  are  not  our  own  actions,  because  we  love  uid 
desire  promptly^  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  before  us  ?    Who  can 
suppose  that  the  act  of  loving  God  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  is  any  the  less  their  act,  or  any  the  less  excellent  and 
prsdse-worthy,  because  they  love  readily  and  epontaneousiy ;  «r 
tiiat  hating  God,  in  the  minds  of  wicked  beings,  is  any  the  Ion 
their  own  act,  or  any  the  less  vile  and  blame-worthy,  because  thoj 
hate  God  at  once,  whenever  they  think  of  him  ?     Must  something 
come  between  the  sight  of  the  object  and  our  loving  it,  to  make 
our  loving  it  our  own  responsible  act  ?     What  a  strange  ima^na- 
tion  !     If  a  man  loves  Gk>d  and  delists  in  him  with  all  his  heaii, 
as  so(m  as  he  thinks  of  him,  he  does  nothing  morally  good !   Whjf 
Because  he  loves  spontaneously^  freely,  from  the  impulse  of  Ui 
own  mind !     If  his  love  did  not  arise  so  soon ;  if  his  heart  waa  % 
little  reluctant  and  slow  to  move,  and  waited  to  have  its  hfm 
excited  by  something  beddes  the  sight  of  the  divine  exoellenoe-— 
by  some  ethrt  of  reasoning  or  some  urgency  of  will,  it  wodd 
deserve  the  name  of  holinofls,  but  not  as  it  is !    And  if  » 
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dieplefifled  with  God,  and  his  heart  ikes  in  emmty  against  him,  as 
leon  as  the  thoo^t  of  his  character  comes  to  his  mind,  it  is  not 
on !  And  why  7  Because  the  displeasare  or  hatred  rises  in  his 
«ind  spontaneoQsl J !  —  because  he  hates  God  at  once,  as  soon  as 
he  tUnks  of  him. 

I  aajqpose  this  opinion  is  adopted  to  saf^rt  a  fiiyorite  meli^ 
{^ysical  theory— the  theory,  that  notiliing  is  of  a  moral  nature 
BDleas  it  follows  an  act  of  the  will  This  theory  is  true  m  regard 
to  external  bodily  actioDS.  For  these  we  are  not  responsible, 
mless  they  are  voluntary,  tfiat  is,  unless  they  tiJce  fdace  in  obe- 
dience to  an  act  of  the  wilL  The  actions,  in  themselves,  are 
aeither  moraUy  geod  nor  e^.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
vaay  J^ts  of  the  nUnd.  In  themselves  they  are  not  of  a  moral 
aateffe ;  and  we  regard  diem  as  ri^t  or  wrong,  only  as  they  are 
direeted  to  a  good  or  had  end. 

You  ask,  how  we  can  determine  what  acts  of  die  mind  are  in 
ihemsrives  morally  good  or  evil.  I  answer,  we  can  do  this, 
firMtf  by  the  help  of  conscience.  As  to  one  class  of  mental  ex- 
ercises, a  fi»eling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  accompanies 
them,  or  is  consequent  npon  them.  This  is  an  ultimate  fact, 
vifflng  from  the  law  of  our  nature.  The  same  law  of  our  nature 
leads  us  to  look  upon  another  class  of  mentd  actions  as,  in  them- 
selvee,  neith^  li^t  nor  wrong,  And  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
neidwr  praise-worthy  wx  Uame-wortby  for  them,  except  with  a 
liew  to  the  motives  by  wfaidi  we  are  influenced. 

Seeandiy.  We  can  distinguish  those  acts  of  the  mind  which 
aM  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature  from  those  which  are  not,  by 
the  moral  law.  That  which  the  law  roquiiies,  and  as  Ihe  law 
lequires  it,  is  right.  The  oentrary  is  wrong*  Now  tiie  law  re- 
quMs  the  a&otion  ef  love,  and  love  implies  that  we  have  com- 
plaeeiney  in  the  divine  diaracter,  that  we  delight  ourselves  in  the 
Lovd.  Without  oordiid  complacency  in  God,  we  cannot  rightly 
seek  his  ^ry^  nor  ri^^itly  determine  to  serve  him,  nor  rightly 
(dKnee  him  as  our  God  and  portion.  And  as  ihe  law  requires 
l^re  to  Ood,  ipe  know  that  love,  in  all  its  forms  and  exercises,  is 
moraUy  right,     fiere  conscience  and  the  divine  law  perfectly 
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agree.  The  awakened  mnner,  both  from  his  conscience  and  from 
the  requirement  of  the  moral  law,  knows  that  the  enmity  of  hit 
heart  against  God,  which  no  act  of  his  will  can  remove,  is,  in 
itself,  exceedingly  sinful.  And  when,  through  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  begins  to  feel  complacency  in  the  character 
and  government  of  Grod,  he  knows  that  complacency  to  be  ri^t 
But  neither  the  divine  law  nor  conscience  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  mquiry,  whether  either  the  good  or  the  bad  aflfoctbn  k 
exercised  in  consequence  of  a  previous  volition.  We  look  di- 
rectly at  the  affection  itself,  whether  love  or  hatred,  and  we 
it  to  be  right  or  wrong.  And  I  cannot  bat  regard  it  as  a 
take,  to  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  wxtart  of  the  mental  state 
or  mental  exercise,  called  hvt^  or  enmity j  and  instead  of  jadguoig 
of  it  by  the  plain  rule  of  conscience  and  the  divine  law,  to  make 
another  rule,  and  judge  of  it  by  the  circumstance  of  itsfoUawmg 
an  act  of  the  will. 

I  have  thus  &r  used  the  word  voUbUm^  or  act  of  the  will,  to 
denote  that  imperative  or  executive  act  of  the  mind,  which  di- 
rects something  to  be  done,  or  leads  to  the  doing  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in 
common  and  in  philosophical  discourse,  and  which  is  fietvored  by 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  older  claai 
of  writers.  According  to  this  usage,  the  will  stands  for  the  wkola 
moral  facultyy  or  the  moral  nature  of  man.  All  the  affections 
and  dispositions  belong  to  the  will.  Love  and  hatred,  desire  and 
aversion,  and  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are  considered  as 
properties  and  acts  of  the  will.  So  Edwards  generally  uses  tbe 
word,  though  not  always. 

Now  it  is  clear,  that  using  the  word  unll  in  this  extencdve  smiae 
occasions  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  speaking  and  reasoiir 
ing  on  the  subject.  And  unless  we  are  specially  attentive  to 
the  meaning  which  different  writers  attach  to  the  word,  we  shall 
be  involved  in  confusion,  and  shall  be  unable  to  do  justice  dtiier 
to  them,  or  to  the  subject  they  treat.  If  the  word  wiU  is  taken 
in  this  large  sense,  then  indeed  nothing  is  of  a  moral  nature  bat 
volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will.     To  be  pleased  and  to  be  dkh 
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pleased,  to  love  Mid  to  hate,  to  derire  and  to  feel  aversion,  are 
aU  acts  or  states  of  the  unlL  So  are  all  the  emotions,  all  the 
fiselings  of  the  heart,  especially  those  relating  to  moral  objects.  -— 
If  now  joQ  think  proper  to  give  the  word  this  broad  signifioft- 
tton,  and  will  take  care  oniformlj  to  adhere  to  it,  I  will  not 
complain,  but  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  fall  into  your 
track,  and  to  undemtand  words  and  phrases  as  you  do.  And 
this  may  perhaps  prevent  some  difficulties.  For  now  you  can 
Bay,  we  are  responsible  for  oilr  affections  and  desires,  because 
ihey  are  voluniany  ;  not  e<m9equence$  of  volition,  but  themselves 
vditions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  and  controlled  by  the  will  only  as 
ttie  will  puts  them  forth.  We  could  not  however  go  far  in  this 
way,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  distinguish  among  these 
various  acts  of  the  will,  and  to  arrange  them  under  different 
dasses,  making  some  generic  or  immanent  vditions,  such  as  the 
habitual  affections  or  dispositions  of  the  heart ;  and  others  ip&- 
a/iej  emanenty  or  imperative^  such  as  the  determinations  or  d^ 
einons  of  the  mind  as  to  particular  things  to  be  done.  These 
last  are  the  manifestation  of  the  former  in  specific  actions.  So 
be  it.  The  name  we  ^ve  to  a  thing  does  not  alter  its  nature. 
Whether  we  call  love  to  God  voluntary  or  involuntary,  an  affec- 
tion or  volition,  it  is  really  the  same  thing.  Calling  it  voluntary 
does  not  make  it  holy,  and  calling  it  involuntary  would  not  take 
away  its  holiness.  Whatever  epithet  we  apply  to  it,  it  is  the 
sum  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 

I  will  only  request  you  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word  voluntary, 
and  to  adhere  to  it  uniformly.  You  must  use  the  word  to  de- 
note either  that  which  is  itself  an  dur^  of  the  will,  or  that  which 
JbOaws  an  act  of  the  wilL  Take  one  or  the  other  of  these  senses, 
\minoi  bath. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  you  assert  that  all  virtue  and  vice 
he  in  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  if  by  the  acts  of  the  will  you  mean 
lis  imperative  or  executive  acts,  you  then  make  virtue  and  vice 
to  lie  in  that  which  really  has  no  moral  nature,  except  in  a  sec- 
ondary or  relative  sense,  i.  e.  as  derived  from  the  inward  dispoo- 
6m  or  motive.    But  if  when  you  assert  that  all  virtue  and  vice. 
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lie  in  the  acts  of  the  will,  you  mean  to  include  in  the  acta  of  the 
will  aU  the  affections,  dispositions,  desires  and  emotions,  as  weO 
as  the  Yolitions ;  it  is  clear  that  using  the  word  in  such  a  large 
sense,  a  sense  which  includes  things  so  widely  different  in  their 
nature,  must  be  unfavorable  to  clearness  in  treatises  on  the  pU- 
loeophy  of  the  mind. 

"Inquirer"  presses  the  question:  "What  is  free  agency ?** 
In  reply,  I  would  describe  free  agency,  not  as  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, but  as  a  reality,  a  thing  which  truly  exists  among  men. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  point  in  which  we  are  all  agreed,  that  man  ti 
a  free  moral  agent.  Thus  far  controversy  is  excluded.  And 
if  we  would  know  exactly  what  moral  agency  is,  and  how  it 
operates,  we  must  look  upon  the  moral  agent,  man,  and  see  what 
he  does,  and  how  he  does  it.  Take  any  man  as  an  example.  Take 
Paul  and  begin  with  his  unconverted  state.  What  did  he  do  ? 
Why,  he  acquired  learning;  he  observed  the  ceremonial  law; 
and  he  persecuted  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  he  did  all  tUi 
under  the  influence  of  a  deceitful  heart,  and  a  misgmded  con- 
science. In  all  this,  he  was  a  free,  moral  agent ;  free^  becanaa 
he  followed  his  own  inclination  and  choice,  and  was  not  influenced 
by  physical  force.  He  was  free  from  v^atever  would  prevent 
him  frt)m  choosing  and  acting  according  to  his  own  inclinatiook 
And  Paul  was  a  moral  agent,  because  he  exercised  affections  and 
performed  actions  which  had  a  moral  nature,  and  related  to  a 
moral  law.  Such  was  Paul  before  his  conversion,  and,  as  to 
moral  agency,  at  his  conversion,  and  after  his  conversion. 

And  as  it  was  with  Paul,  so  it  is  with  every  man,  whether  good 
or  bad.  Acting  just  as  he  does,  he  is  free.  He  has  no  want  of  any 
power  or  faculty  which  is  required  in  moral  agency ;  he  has  no 
principle  operating  in  himself,  and  is  exposed  to  no  foreign  force, 
which  hinders  his  moral  agency.  There  is,  then,  no-  need  of  0(»h 
jecture,  or  abstract  reasoning,  or  hard  and  perplexed  thinking  on 
this  subject.  We  are  free,  moral  agents  at  any  rate.  This  ii 
settled. 

Do  you  bring  up  the  question,  whether  we  are  under  a  necMwiJy 
of  choosing  as  we  do  ?    My  answer  is,  that  we  are  under  no  n^ 
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oeaity,  ezo^t  ihat  which  makes  us  rational,  free,  accountable 
keingi.  We  are  under  this  necesaty;  and  we  can  never  get 
iway  from  it  It  holds  us  £au»t ;  and  will  do  so  forever.  We 
kave  no  power  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  rationality,  our  fireedom 
and  aooonntability,  how  much  soever  we  may  desire  it.  The  ne- 
oesafy  which  holds  us  to  this,  is  perfect  and  uncontrollable.  It  is 
flie  unchangeable  purpose  of  our  almighty  Creator  and  Preserver, 
that  we  shall  forever  be  free,  moral,  accountable  beings*  Many 
things  are  submitted  to  our  choice.  But  this  is  not.  We  can 
no  more  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  than  we  can  cease  to  exist. 
And  evexy  law  or  principle  of  action,  which  essentially  belongs  to 
us  as  moral  agents,  is  also  unalterable.  It  is  a  law  of  our  bemg, 
tiiat,  in  all  our  volitions  and  choices,  we  shall  be  influenced  by 
motives,  that  is,  by  our  inward  affections  and  dewes,  and  our 
views  of  outward  objects ;  and  who  can  prevent  the  operation  of 
this  law  7  And  who  would  vnsh  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a 
law,  which  makes  us  rational  beings  f 

In  the  discusfflon  of  this  subject,  my  aim  is  to  make  the  whole 
question  respecting  the  powers  or  capabilities  of  a  moral  agent,  a 
question  o{  facts.  In  this  way  my  own  doubts  and  difficulties 
have  been  relieved  ;  for  I  too,  as  well  as  ''  Inquirer,"  have  had 
q)eeulative  difficulties  in  abundance  on  this  subject.  And  I  have 
thought,  tiiat  the  mode  of  investigation  which  has  afforded  relief 
to  my  own  mind  may  do  something  towards  reliovmg  the  minds 
of  others.  With  this  view  I  make  the  proposal  to  any  who  wish 
to  examine  the  controverted  questions  respecting  the  powers  of 
man,  that,  instead  of  pushing  the  abstract  inquiry  y  what  it  ispos- 
tSblefor  man  to  doy  or  what  he  has  power  or  ability  to  do^  we  should 
endeavor  y  first  of  aUj  to  determine  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case^ 
—  the  facts  made  known  by  past  and  present  experience.  In 
what  manner  and  under  what  influence  does  man  as  an  intelligent, 
moral  being,  act  ?  Do  not  inquire  first  how  he  can  act,  but  how 
he  does  act  ?  From  what  influence,  and  under  what  conditions 
does  he  put  forth  his  volitions  ?  Is  he  influenced  in  his  choices  by 
his  predominant  dispositions,  affections  and  desires  ?  Does  even 
ooDscience  govern  him,  except  as  the  inclinations  or  desires  of  the 
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heart  gtvt  force  to  its  dictates?  The  same  as  to  eveiy  other  case. 
Wheneter  the  question  as  to  jmper  or  ability  comes  up,  pat  it 
thus :  has  man  a  power  which  has  ever  accomplished  the  ttiing 
supposed ;  a  power  which  has  availed,  or  which  ever  will  avail  f 
Take  the  question  respecting  the  power  of  the  unrenewed  to  re- 
pent and  believe  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
We  inquire,  whether  any  ednner  has  actually  repented  and  belies 
ed,  without  that  influence.  Whatever  motives  may  have  actsA 
vpon  him,  and  whatever  efforts  he  may  have  made  in  his  natural 
state,  has  he  ever  done  this  ?  And  has  he  power,  in  himself 
which  will  prove  to  be  sufficient  in  future  time,  so  that  he  will,  n 
any  instance,  actually  obey  the  gospel,  witiiout  special  divine 
influence?  ff  now  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  no  sinner  ever  did, 
or  ever  wiB  truly  repent,  wiAout  tiie  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
do  we  not  find  here  what  may  be  called  a  principle  or  Utw  of  our 
flK>fiil  nature  in  our  fallen  state  ?  For  what  is  a  law  in  this  senae, 
but  the  invariable  manner  in  wlUch  events  take  place,  or  in  whieh 
eCfects  are  produced  ? 

'*  Inquirer  "  refers  again  to  the  fact  which  I  had  stated,  *^  that 
good  beings  invariably  have  good  affections  in  view  of  moral  ob* 
jects,  and  wicked  beings  invariably  have  wrong  affections ; "  and 
he  asks :  "  Does  it  then  actually  belong  to  the  nature  of  fret 
agency  in  a  %tate  of  prohatvon^  to  produce  invariably  one  and  only 
one  set  of  emotions  ?  Is  there  any  example  of  such  a  uniformi^ 
in  heaven  or  earth  ?" 

My  position  is,  that  a  being  entirely  good,  invariably  has  rigW 
feelings,  and  a  bad  being  invariably  has  wrong  feelings,  in  vieir 
of  moral  objects.  This,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  imply  that  ft 
good  being  may  not  become  bad,  nor  that  a  bad  being  may  net 
become  good.  But  when  a  good  being  has  become  bad,  the  posi- 
tion that  a  good  being  uniformly  has  right  feelings,  docs  not  apply 
to  him ;  for  he  is  not  now  a  good  being,  though  he  was  so  once. 
And  when  a  bad  being  has  become  good,  the  position  that  a  baA 
being  uniformly  has  wrong  feelings,  does  not  apply  to  him ;  as  lie 
is  not  now  a  bad  being. 

But  I  have  nowhere  said,  that  a  moral  agent  has  *^  unifonnijT' 
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mA  hnrariaUj,  one  and  only  one  set  of  emotions/'    I  maintain 
(hai  we  have  many  wets  of  emotions,  both  holy  and  unholy. 

^  Inquirer "  presses  the  question  whether  there  is,  in  heaven 
or  eartii,  any  example  of  the  uniformity  or  invariableneas  of  moral 
Mfbctioaa,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  in  those  who  are  on  probation. 
UDdonbtedly  tiiere  is.  The  holy  angels  were  once  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  a&d  during  that  probation,  their  affections  were  invari- 
My  li^t.  This  is  an  example  m  heaven.  Jesus,  as  a  man,  waa 
in  a  state  of  trial  while  on  earth ;  and  his  afiections  were  uniform- 
ly p^bL  This  is  an  example  on  earth  of  the  most  exalted  kind. 
And  all  who  die  impenitent,  are  examj^es  of  the  oppoate  char- 
aot«r.  Tbmr  moral  afiections  are  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  coft- 
tivially* 

*^  Inqmrer  "  thinks,  ihat  I  make  ^'  man  a  simple  passive  reeipiesii 
m  his  aftcAiotis  and  emotions."  If  passive  is  used  to  denote  what 
b  not  mcdvej  it  is  fiur  irom  expressing  my  opinion.  I  maintain 
ttat  the  mind  acts  as  reaU^  and  powerfully^  in  loving  and  hating 
ind  deoring,  as  in  willing  or  choosing.  Wax  is  a  passive  recipienl 
«f  the  impression  made  upon  it.  In  receiving  the  impression,  as 
we  speak,  it  has  no  activity.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mind.  It 
b  indeed  the  svhjeet  of  an  influence  from  without ;  but  it  is  an 
mieBigerU,  active  subject.  It  is  not  properly  a  recipient  of  its 
iffeetions,  but  an  agent  in  them. 

I  had  said,  ^^  volition  depends  as  much  on  motives,  as  the 
faasions  and  feelings  on  their  appropriate  exciting  objects."  ^^In- 
fuirer"  asks,  whether  it  depends  ''  on  motives  drawn  from  things 
ab  extra  only  ?  "  I  answer,  by  no  means.  It  depends  chiefly 
and  ultimately  on  inward  moti^.  ^'  Inquirer"  then  says  what 
deserves  special  notice :  *^  Suppose  that  the  soul  from  its  own 
nrnture^  state  or  eondition  wills  or  chooses  this  <Mr  that ;  is  this  to 
be  put  on  par  with  desires  necessarily  and  involuntarily  excited 
in  QB  by  objects  without  the  soul  ?  "  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  language  in  the  closing  part  of  the  above  quoted  sentenoe,  is 
net  my  language,  and  the  thing  implied  in  it  is  not  according  to 
my  apprehension.  But  that  which  '^  Inquirer "  suggests  in  the 
fint  part  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my  view,  an  important  truth; 
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namely,  that  the  soul  wills  or  chooses  from  its  awn  nature^  9iaU 
or  condition  ;  in  other  words,  that  volitions  or  choices  result  frooi 
the  nature,  state,  or  condition  of  the  soul.  In  this  I  agree  wiUi 
**  Inquirer."  Whatever  may  bo  the  motives  presented  from  widi- 
ont,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  man's  inward  disposition,  or  the 
state  of  his  mind  determines  his  choices,  and  his  voluntary  actionflb 
And  is  not  this  equally  true  of  the  affections  and  desires  ?  Do 
not  the  unholy  afiections  of  an  unregenerate  man  proceed  frooi 
the  state  of  his  heart  ?  K  he  had  a  sanctified  heart,  would  not 
his  affections  be  holy  ?  When  Paul  was  renewed,  did  not  .the 
character  of  his  soul  give  character  to  his  emotions  ?  Now  if  the 
fiskct  that  ^^  the  nund  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own  nature,  stale 
or  condition,"  makes  our  choices  free,  and  makes  us  justly  ao- 
countable  for  them ;  why  does  not  the  same  fact  concerning  the 
affections  and  desires  make  them  free,  and  make  us  justly  acoounl- 
able  for  them  ?  That  the  affections  do  come  from  the  state  of 
the  heart  is  clear.  Christ  declares  that  ^  from  within,  out  of  tii« 
heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  covetousness,  lasciviousness,  an  ev3 
eye  and  pride,"  as  well  as  '^  adulteries,  murders,  thefts  and  blaa* 
phemies."  The  former  are  emotions,  affections  and  desires,  as 
evidently  as  the  last  are  voluntary  actions.  And  they  all  proceed 
alike  from  the  heart  in  its  depraved  state.  ^^ Inquirer"  holds 
this,  so  far  as  relates  to  volitions.  But  the  afiections  and  desires 
he  regards  as  necessary,  and  on  this  account  he  thinks  we  are  not 
accountable  for  them.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  necessity 
in  respect  to  the  affections,  than  in  respect  to  the  volitions.  For 
as  '^  Inquirer  "  suggests,  ^^  the  soul  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own 
nature,  state  or  condition."  An8  this  is  what  I  maintain  in  r^ 
gard  to  the  afiections.  They  proceed  out  of  the  heart.  And  it 
is  this  circumstance  which  seems  to  lead  '^  Inquirer  "  and  many 
others,  to  think  that  they  are  not  morally  good  or  evil.  The  emo- 
tions and  desires  arise  in  the  mind,  they  say,  by  necessity  —  which 
precludes  freedom.  But  our  volitions  and  choices  take  place  by 
the  same  necessity ;  they  proceed  ^^  from  the  nature,  state  and 
condition  of  the  soul."  So  ^^  Inquirer  "  thinks.  How  then,  I  adk, 
can  we  be  accountable  for  them  ?    And  if  not  accountable  either 
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fer  oar  yolitions,  or  oar  afibctions,  how  can  we  be  accoontable  for 
•nything? 

"  Inquirer  "  says :  "  If  Grod  has  made  free  ageniSy  has  he  not 
^yen  them  the  power  of  choice,  after  all  the  motives  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  are  placed  before  them  ?"  Certainly 
he  has  given  such  a  power ;  and  we  exercise  it  every  day.  But 
in  what  way  ?  Let  "  Inquirer  "  tell  how  he  exercises  this  power 
of  choice.  In  all  his  more  important  and  deliberate  choices,  does 
he  not  carefully  weigh  the  motives  or  reasons  which  come  before 
him,  and  then  decide  in  accordance  with  those  which  appear  to 
him  the  strongest  ?  And  does  he  not  feel  that  he  is  a  free  and 
accountable  agent  when  he  uses  his  power  of  choice  in  this  way  ? 
In  cases  where  our  power  of  choosing  has  its  most  free  and  per- 
fect exercise,  do  we  ever  choose  m  any  other  way  ?  And  if  at 
any  time  wo  will  and  act  suddenly,  without  deliberation,  and  from 
the  impulse  of  some  strongly  excited  passion ;  is  not  this  very 
impulse  of  passion  the  motive  which  governs  us  ?  I  predict  that 
^  Inquirer,"  and  all  other  men,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choice,  will  determine,  will,  or  choose,  either  accordmg  to  what 
appear  to  them  the  strongest  reasons,  after  deliberation,  or  under 
the  influence  of  some  strongly  excited  passion,  which  leaves  them 
no  time  for  deliberation. 

**  Inqmrer  "  says :  "  Dr.  Woods  will  see,  on  looking  over  page 
191,  that  he  has  made  a  smgularly  incorrect  statement  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  influence  oLAdam's  sin.  As  the 
words  now  stand,  they  represent  the  orthodox  as  maintaining  that 
native  depravity  and  all  our  sinful  actions  and  volitions,  which  are 
tiie  invariable  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  fatalum^  entirely 
precluding  free,  accountable  agency."  One  and  another  have 
said  to  me:  How  could  ^^ Inquirer  ^^  make  such  a  mistake f  I 
ascribe  it  not  to  any  intention  of  his  to  misrepresent,  but  to  his 
hasty  attention  to  the  paragraph  referred  to.  In  the  closing  part 
of  my  remarks  on  cause  and  effect,  it  was  my  object  to  point  out 
the  consequences  of  adopting  the  theory  of  the  Essay.  This 
object  was  pursued  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  ^^ Inquirer" 
wUch  any  one  may  read  for  himself.     First,  I  state  the  orthodox 
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doctrine  as  to  the  invariable  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and 
the  sinful  volitions  and  actions  of  his  posterity.  Having  done 
this,  I  turn  to  the  Essay,  which  nudntains  that  such  an  invariable 
connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent  proves  the  existence 
of  such  a  "  producing  cause,"  as  "  excludes  free  agency."  I  then 
show  what  must  follow  from  the  theory  of  the  Essay ;  namely, 
either  thac  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  ti*ue,  and  so, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  E»%ay^  that  our  depravity  and  all 
our  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  being  the  invariable  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin,  are  matters  of  fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free 
agency ;  or  else  that  there  is  no  such  connection,  and  that  the 
orthodox  doctrine  is  false.  Thus,  what  I  expressly  represent  ae 
a  consequence  of  the  theory  which  I  oppose,  ^^  Inquirer  "  tfainki 
I  represent  as  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox. 

After  closing  his  remarks  very  candidly  and  kindly,  ^^  Inqui- 
rer "  returns  to  the  general  subject  in  a  postscript,  and  advances 
some  things  to  which  he  doubtless  expects  me  to  reply.  He  saya: 
**  Dr.  Woods  makes  us  mere  passive  recipients  in  all  our  paauooe 
and  desires."  But  these  are  ?iis  words,  not  mine.  To  the  word 
passive^  as  explained  by  Edwards  and  Day,  and  as  generally  used 
by  the  older  divines,  I  have  no  objection.  A  man  is  passive  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  when  he  is  the  subject  of  an  influence  frooi 
another,  or  is  acted  upon  by  another,  how  active  soever  he  himse^ 
may  be.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to  be  both  passive  and  active  in  his 
repentance  and  obedience.  He  is  the  suhjed  of  the  divine  iiH 
fluence,  or  is  acted  upon  by  the  Spirit ;  and  he  himself  actSy  that 
is,  repents  and  obeys,  in  consequence  of  that  influence.  God 
works  in  believers,  and,  in  consequence,  they  work.  But  '^  In- 
quirer "  doubtless  uses  the  word  passive  as  opposite  to  active^  and 
recipient  as  op)x>site  to  agent.  Now  as  every  reader  will  see,  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  show  that,  in  this  very  nuitter,  we  are^ 
in  the  most  pro[>er  sense,  agents ;  that  in  our  affections  and  de- 
sires we  are  tnilv  active;  and  that  these  mental  actions  are  of  as 
high  an  order,  at  least  as  our  volitions.  I  everywhere  oppose  tbe 
idea,  Uuit,  because  our  affections  and  desires  are  exercised  sponr 
taneously  in  view  of  appropriate  objects,  and  are  not  controlled 
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by  a  previous  act  of  the  wQl,  we  are  not  therefore  firee  and  active 
in  ffaem,  or  accountable  for  them.  I  hold  that  we  are  free,  specially 
free  in  these  mental  acts  —  free,  certainly,  in  as  high  a  sense  as 
in  those  external  acts  which  are  completely  dictated  and  con- 
trolled by  a  volition. 

^  Inquirer  "  asks,  how  the  command  to  love  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor is  to  be  obeyed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
winch  lies  on  tiie  sinner  to  exchange  his  enmity  for  love."  Ao- 
ending  to  the  scheme  which  he  seems  to  adopt,  I  should  find  it 
impoenble  to  make  any  reply.  For  if  the  aflbctions  are  not  a 
part  of  our  moral  agency,  for  which  we  are  justly  responsible,  I 
see  not  how  they  can  be  commanded,  or  what  obligation  can  lie 
upon  us  to  exercise  them.  But  according  to  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  say  something  in  the  way 
of  reply.  Love  and  hatred,  and  all  the  afiections  and  emotions 
which  we  exercise  in  view  of  moral  objects,  are  fi^e,  unforced, 
moral  acts,  for  which  we  are  justiy  accountable.  Grod  addresses 
liiB  law  to  us  as  active,  moral  beings,  and  requires  us  to  love  himi 
and  forbids  our  enmity.  This  command  is  right.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that  we  ought  to  love  and  obey  such  a 
bong  as  God,  and  that  we  are  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable  for 
hating  him.  But  if  we  take  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  the 
new  of  those  who  hold  that  our  affections  and  emotions  are  not 
moral  acts,  how  can  we  dispose  of  the  difficulty  ?  How  can  we 
vindicate  the  law  for  requiring  that  we  should  exercise  the  affeo- 
tion  of  love,  in  which  we  are  not  moral  agents,  and  for  which  we 
cannot  be  responsible  ?  ^^  Inquirer  "  speaks  of  this  as  a  ''  dark, 
dark  place."  It  would  be  very  dark  to  me,  if  I  should  adopt  the 
theory  of  my  opponents.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  subject  is 
Slominated  by  a  light  which  is  sufficientiy  clear ;  and  nothing  is 
necessary,  but  that  we  open  our  eyes  to  behold  it.  It  is  true  at 
least,  that  we  may  know  all  which  is  of  practical  use.  That  we  are 
intelligent,  active,  accountable  beings,  is  an  ultimate  foot.  The 
sacred  writers  never  say  a  word  to  prove  it,  but  always  assume  it 
as  a  well  known  fact.  And  they  seem  never  to  have  ima^ned, 
fliat  any  one  could  doubt  it.    Whatever  the  laws  of  the  mind  are ; 
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in  whatever  way  our  liffiBotions  and  desires  are  excited;  imder 
whatieyer  influence  our  volitions  are  produced  ;  and  whatever  Wktij 
be  firand  to  be  true  in  any  other  mpect ;  the  oertuntj  of  ow 
moral,  accountable  agency  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned. 
It  is  not  a  subject  of  reasonmg,  but  of  consciousness.  Treat  it  if 
a  subject  of  speculative  reasoning,  and  you  invdve  it  in  dartoieaB. 
But  treat  it  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  all  is  clear.  I  hav# 
said  it  is  an  ttkimate  &ct.  And  we  cannot  go  beyond  what  it 
vttimate.  We  cannot  reach  further  than  this,  either  on  the  ri^ft 
hand,  or  on  the  left.  We  cannot  ascend  to  a  greater  height^  or 
go  down  to  a  lower  depth.  Tins  &ct  bounds  our  knowledge ;  ex* 
cept  that  we  may  look  up,  and  see  and  adore  the  only  wise  God 
who  created  us.  His  work  is  perfect,  and  cannot  be  mended* 
With  respect  both  to  body  and  mind,  we  are  fearfully  and  waar 
derfully  made.  As  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  nature  and  rela* 
tions  of  man,  his  duty,  his  an  and  ill-desert,  and  the  way  of 
recovery  to  holiness  and  happiness,  we  have  the  instractbns  and 
the  .example  of  thoee  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
GHiost.  It  is  safe  to  follow  their  guidance.  It  is  not  safe  to  ftl* 
low  any  other. 

It  is  not  well  to  mtroduce  questions  on  the  great  subjects  of 
religion,  which  the  word  of  God  will  not  help  us  to  answer,  and 
i^ch  must  gender  doubt  and  strife.  When  ^^ Inquirer"  asks 
how  this  and  that  can  be ;  who  can  answer  ?  And  if  I  should 
ask  Atm,  in  reference  to  <me  or  another  of  his  principles,  haw  it  oaa 
be ;  could  he  give  an  answer  ?  The  best  and  only  safeguard 
against  an  unsettled,  skeptical  state  of  mind,  is  to  avoid  the  haUt 
of  dwelling  upon  the  speculative  difficulties  which  hang  aboot 
every  important  subject ;  to  adhere  closely  and  reverently  to  tbi 
word  of  (}od ;  to  feed  upon  its  precnous  truths,  and  to  live  in 
obedience  to  its  precepts ;  and  finally,  to  cherish  a  constant,  liv^y 
sense  of  our  weakness  and  danger,  and  a  cordial  reliance  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  now  close.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  severely  blamed,  for  wxii- 
ing  so  much,  or  for  not  writing  more.  I  have  not  indeed  ra* 
marked  on    every  particular  point    suggested  by  **  Inqairer.** 
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Bat  I  have  not  passed  over  anytliing  which  I  supposed  important. 
And  I  have  not  passed  oyer  anything  because  I  thought  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  answer.  Nor  have  I  done  it,  because  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  tell  what  I  think.  I  have  frankly  and  unreservedly  dis- 
dofled  my  views,  and  my  mode  of  reasoning  on  every  subject 
which  has  come  under  consideration  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so 
on  ^vety  other  subject ;  so  that  what  is  right  may  be  approved, 
and  that  what  is  wrong  may  be  corrected.  Let  those  who  diflfer 
from  me  do  the  same.  Let  us  all  umte  in  avoiding  concealment,  and 
equivocation,  and  every  degree  of  imdue  confidence  in  ourselves, 
and  of  uncandid  or  unkind  feeling  towards  others ;  endeavoring 
to  join  soundness  of  doctrine  with  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
k>ve,  and  always  remembering  that  bitterness  of  feeling,  or  the 
want  of  sincere  brotherly  kmdness,  towards  any  of  the  ministers 
or  disciples  of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  errors. 

I  cannot  but  wish,  that  I  had  been  able  to  think  and  write  m  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought 
before  me,  and  more  adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
Still  it  has  been  my  aim  to  do  that,  and  only  that,  which  will 
accord  with  the  word  of  God,  and  both  in  asking  and  answering 
questions,  to  keep  in  mind  the  all-revealing  day.  I  hope  that 
'^  Inquirer "  will  look  with  favor,  if  not  with  entire  satisfiEtction, 
upon  what  I  have  done.  For  whatever  my  defects  or  my  errors 
in  this  performance  may  be,  I  have  endeavored  to  speak  the  truth 
in  love.  My  correspondence  with  my  unknown  friend,  though 
not  of  my  proposing,  has  been  of  the  most  pleasant  kind.  I 
thank  him  for  the  respect  and  candor  which  are  apparent  in  his 
inqturies.  What  he  and  I  have  written  is  now  before  the  public. 
The  Lord  grant,  that  it  may  so  work  in  with  the  thoughts  and 
reasonii^  of  others,  as  in  the  end  to  contribute  something 
towards  illustratmg  and  confirming  the  theory  of  divine  truth. 


EFFICACY  OF  THE  WORD  OF  GOD.* 


Mt  present  object  is,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Word  of 
God,  from  a  consideration  of  its  salutary  influence. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  God's  word,  is  evident- 
ly just,  and  corresponds  with  our  practice  in  judging  of  all  otiier 
things  which  we  consider  as  means.  If  we  would  estimate  the 
value  of  anything  in  the  natural  world,  for  example,  the  value  of 
gold,  or  the  value  of  food  or  medicine,  we  take  into  account  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  it,  and  the  useful  purposes  which  it 
may  be  made  to  answer.  It  is  unquestionably  right  to  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  when  we  judge  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 
To  take  a  distinguished  instance,  we  inquire,  what  is  the  value 
of  ChrisVs  deaths  the  most  important  event  related  in  the  history 
of  the  divine  administration.  To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point, 
we  take  into  view  the  benevolent  ends  to  be  accomplished  by 
that  event — the  important  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it, 
in  regard  to  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  the 
etemid  condition  of  his  people. 

The  efficacy  belonging  to  the  word  of  God,  is  doubtless  similar, 
in  a  generai  view,  to  the  efficacy  of  any  other  instrumental  or 
dependent  cause.  That  Being,  *•*•  of  whom  are  all  things,"  has 
seen  fit  to  appoint  a  connection  between  m€an«  and  ends  —  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  arrange- 
ment, power  to  produce  the  effect  becomes,  in  a  dependent  sense, 

*  First  pablished  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  Sept,  1S34. 
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a  real  attribute  of  the  cause j  and  efBcacj  to  accomplish  the  end, 
an  attribute  of  the  means.  It  truly  belongs  to  it,  and  so  far  as 
God's  appointment  goes,  belongs  to  it  invariablj.  In  other 
words  the  means  is  effectual,  so  far  as  Qod,  by  his  own  agenqj, 
makes  it  effectual.     Thus  God  is  all  in  alL 

The  word  of  God,  considered  as  an  instrumental  cause,  has  a 
manifest  fitness  to  produce  its  effects ;  and  so  its  e£feots  flow  fiom 
it  in  a  manner  which  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  become  proper- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Considering  man  to 
be  a  rational  and  moral  being,  we  perceive  that  such  must  be  the 
fitness  and  tendency  of  God's  word ;  and  such  must  be  its  actual 
effect,  unless  its  proper  influence  is  prevented  by  some  evil  counter- 
action from  without  or  from  within.  See  how  clearly  this  prind- 
pie  is  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  sower !  The  seed  sown 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  vegetate  and  produce  a  crop ;  but,  that 
it  0iay  actually  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  sown  in  a  suitable  soil, 
tod  be  attended  with  otiier  circumstances  £Etvorable  to  its  growHi* 
If  it  be  sown  on  stony  ground,  or  among  thorns,  or  by  the  way- 
nde,  the  good  effect  will  be  prevented.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  divine  word  is  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  their  moral 
state  may  be  such,  and  generally  is  such,  that  the  proper  effect 
will  be  prevented.  But  if  there  be  no  hipderance ;  if  the  truth 
meets  with  '^  an  honest  and  good  heart,"  its  salutary  effects  are 
eertiun.  Its  own  proper  nature  and  tendency  are  unalterable; 
but  in  order  to  its  actual  efficacy^  the  influence  of  other  causes 
most,  be  added,  and  obstacles  removed.  This  circumstance  does 
not  detract,  in  any  degree,  from  the  importance  of  the  connection 
between  diidne  truth  and  its  proper  effect.  It  only  shows  more 
dearly  the  nature  and  conditions  of  &at  connection. 

But  while  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  word  of  (hA 
are  thus  emphatically  asserted,  far  be  it  firom  us  to  overlook  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  special  and  supernatural  influence  qf 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  very  fact  that  the  truth  is  the  means  of 
producing  such  effects,  brings  Uie  divine  agency  directly  into  view. 
Here  we  see  that  agency ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  its  holy 
fruits  in  this  very  way.    He  operates  through  divine  truth.     The 
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ecmneetion  between  the  word  of  Chd  and  its  saving  effects  j  is  as 
much  owing  to  his  will  and  agency ^  as  the  existence  of  the  soul. 
The  Apostle  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  mere  influence 
of  the  truth  and  of  those  who  preach  it,  and  that  divine  influence 
which  '^  gives  the  increase."  The  saving  effects  of  divine  tmtii 
would  no  more  take  place  without  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  than  the 
world  would  come  into  existence  without  a  Creator.  They  resuH 
as  really  from  his  agency,  as  if  he  produced  them  without  any 
means  whatever.  In  &ct,  we  are  to  consider  the  whole  system 
of  means,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  demgned  and 
adapted,  not  to  set  aside  or  conceal  the  constant  agency  of  God, 
but  to  bring  it  clearly  into  view,  and  so  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  that  glorious  Being,  on  whom  all  causes  and  effects  ultimate- 
ly  depend,  and  who,  in  a  manner  perfectiy  suited  to  the  nature 
of  created  beings,  '^  worketh  all  in  oS." 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  happy  efficacy  of  cUvine  traQi,  I 
shall  have  recourse,  both  to  the  sacred  volume,  and,  to  the  fiMsli 
which  occur  in  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians. 

The  nature  of  that  influence  which  the  truth  exerts,  is  what  wo 
learn  from  our  own  experience ;  it  is  a  matter  of  consciousneM. 
The  efficacy  of  the  truth  takes  place  in  the  mindj  and  consists  m 
the  thoughts,  appreh^sions,  feelings  and  determinations,,  whkh 
the  mind  itself  has.  For  the  truth  to  enlighten  the  mind,  is  (at 
the  mind  itself  so  to  contemplate  the  truth,  as  to  have  spritual 
light  or  knowledge.  For  the  word  of  (jod  to  convert  the  soul^  k 
for  tiie  soul  itself  to  turn  from  sin  to  Grod,  in  view  of  divine  truth, 
and  under  its  influence.  And  generally  for  the  truth  to  exert  a 
sanctifying  power  over  the  mind,  is  for  the  mind  itseff  so  to  con- 
template divine  truth,  as  to  have  right  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
to  advance  in  holiness.  Thus  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth  relates 
directly  to  our  agency^  that  is,  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  Or  it  may  be  still  more  just  to  say,  that  the  influence  of 
the  truth  appears  in  the  acts  which  the  mind  itself  puts  forth 
while  the  truth  is  before  it,  and  is  to  be  judged  of  altogether  by 
those  acts. 

The  efficacy  of  God's  word  is  conspicuous  in  the  conmetion  and 
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conversion  of  tinners.  This  is  set  forth  in  a  verj  striking  manner 
in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  The  writer  here  uses  such  strength 
md  copiousness  of  style,  and  such  reiterated  expressions  of  the 
wme  thought,  as  to  show  that  his  soul  waked  up  to  ecstasy,  in 
ecmtemplating  his  subject.  ^'  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
Terting  the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart.  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes."  So  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The  word  of  Grod  is  quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  —  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  ^'  Bom 
•gain  of  the  word  of  Gh)d,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 

We  are  taught  the  same  lesson  by  experience  and  observation. 
Has  not  every  one,  who  is  convinced  of  sin,  a  consciousness  that 
his  conviction  is  produced  by  means  of  the  truths  contained  in 
tiie  Scriptures  ?  Look  at  the  three  thousand  who  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts  under  Peter's  preaching.  It  was  divme  truth,  it 
was  the  Apostle's  preaching,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of 
citations  from  the  word  of  (jod,  which  awakened  them,  and  I&d 
diem  to  inquire  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  is  sub- 
stantially so  in  all  instances.  Whatever  event  may  occur  that 
is  adapted  to  touch  the  feelings  of  sinners ;  whatever  may  be 
tiie  more  remote  occasion  of  leading  them  to  consider  their 
ways;  no  salutary  conviction  is  produced,  before  the  holiness 
and  authority  of  God,  the  nature  and  obligations  of  his  law, 
and  other  truths  of  revelation,  are  impressed  on  their  hearts. 
Other  things  may  excite,  and  agitate,  and  alarm.  But  it  is  divine 
truthj  rendered  effectual  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghc^ t,  which 
enKghtens  the  conscience,  convinces  of  sin,  subdues  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  the  heart,  and  prepares  the  way  for  faith  in 
Christ. 

The  general  principle  now  stated,  is  one  whic])  discerning  and 
&ithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  always  careful  to  observe. 
They  make  use  of  no  means  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  to  disturb 
the  slumbering  conscience.  They  employ  no  sounds  of  horror  to 
terrify  the  imagination,  and  no  images  of  fictitious  tenderness  to 
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move  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  They  hold  forth  the  $impk 
ward  of  Qodj  laboring  clearly  to  explain  it,  and  deeply  to  inn 
press  its  truths  upon  the  conscience  and  heart.  *  In  this  wsy 
ihey  always  have  proceeded,  and  always  must  proceed.  An  ef- 
fect is  Id  be  produced  m  a  moral  agent ;  an  efifect  of  a  moni 
nature,  that  is,  a  moral  affection,  or  a  moral  state.  Now  acting 
in  our  province  as  dependent  instruments,  what  can  i^e  do,  ezoept 
to  present  the  proper  motire,  and  so  attempt  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence, suited  to  the  nakire  of  man,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced,  that  is,  conviction  of  sin.  Of  what  an 
sinners  to  be  convinced  ?  They  are  to  be  convinced  &at  the 
divine  commands  are  holy,  just,  and  good ;  ^  that  on  is  ex- 
oeedingly  sinful;"  that  sinners  deserve  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  must  endure  it,  unless  delivered  by  grace.  Now,  in  oite 
that  they  may  be  thus  convinced,  these  truths  must  be  made 
known  to  them,  and  inculcated  upon  them— -must  reaoh  the  al- 
most recesses  of  their  sou1b« 

The  same  is  true  as  to  converrion,  or  the  actual  taming  of  a 
sinner  to  God.  This  is  an  event  which  takes  place  in  a  moial 
agent,  and  in  which  hii^  moral  agency  is  directly  conoemad. 
The  sinner  turns  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  enmity  to  love.  The 
rebel  submits  and  obeys.  The  despiser  of  Christ  thankfbllj 
embraces  him.  This  is  conversion.  But  how  is  this  brouj^ 
about  ?  Was  any  one  ever  induced  to  turn  from  sin  to  holinen, 
without  being  made  to  see  and  feel,  that  sin  is  hateful  and 
destructive,  and  holiness  desirable  and  excellent  ?  When  tbm 
sinner  turns,  he  turns  with  these  views.  These  truths  act  upon 
him  as  rational  motives,  and  induce  him  to  turn.  How  is  the 
ffinner  brought  to  love  God?  The  eyes  of  his  understandii^ 
being  enlightened,  and  his  heart  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ke 
sees  that  Grod  is  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious.  But  this  is  a 
divine  truth.  And  when  a  man  really  loves  God,  he  does  it  under 
the  influence  of  this  truth.  In  like  manner,  submisdon,  fidtk 
and  obedience  take  place  in  view  of  different  parts  of  diviaa 
truth.  Accordingly  when  the  ministers  of  Christ  wish  to  pra» 
mote   the   conversion  of  sinners,  and  bring  them  to  obey  tha 
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goepely  what  have  fhej  to  do,  but  to  make  known  divine  truth  T 
This  is  their  province  —  the  department  of  labor  assigned  to  them. 
By  this  means  they  seek  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

The  divine  word  equally  shows  its  efficacy,  in  the  progressive 
tmctification  of  believers.  ^^  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy 
WOid  is  truth."  '^  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  the  church 
-^by  the  wcrd,^^  Hdiness,  whether  in  sinners  newly  converted,  or 
m  Christians  in  the  difierent  stages  of  Iheir  progress,  and  whether 
il  relates  to  God,  or  his  law,  or  sin,  or  any  other  object,  has  an 
mvariable  relation  to  divine  truth ;  so  that,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  do  anything  to  excite  holy  affections  in  the  minds 
of  Christians,  however  great  their  progress  in  sanctification,  but 
by  presenting  divine  truth  before  them,  and  leading  them  cleariy 
to  understand  it,  and  devoutly  to  meditate  upon  it.  This,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  appointment  of  Grod,  is  the  means  of  promoting 
growth  in  grace.  For  every  time  divine  truth  is  so  contemplated 
as  to  excite  acts  of  holiness,  the  soul  is  advanced  m  the  divine  life. 
Ibe  apostles  made  it  their  object  to  carry  forward  those  who  were 
OQDverted  to  perfection.  And  by  what  means  did  they  aim  to 
do  this?  Their  epstles  show.  They  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
ineolcated  upon  Christians  the  various  truths  of  religion,  for  the 
vary  purpose  of  leading  them  <hi  to  higher  attainments  in  piety. 
Die  greater  part  of  their  episties  was  devoted  to  this  object. 

We  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  regard  it  as  necessary,  that  the 
truth  which  promotes  spiritual  growth,  should  be  new  truth.  He 
ttme  truth  which  has  excited  holy  affection  once,  is  suited  to  ex- 
tato  it  again.  If  the  heart  is  right,  the  more  frequently  any 
tmifa  is  contemplated,  the  more  frequently  will  the  corresponding 
•Action  be  drawn  forth.  Hence  the  utility  of  our  perusing  the 
Seriptures  and  hearing  the  truths  of  religion  publicly  explained 
and  enforced  again  and  agiun.  And  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
lud»t  of  holiness  is  promoted,  not  simply  by  the  frequency  with 
wbich  holy  affections  are  exercised,  but  also  by  the  strength  of 
tine  exercise;  it  follows,  that  that  method  of  exhibiting  divine 
tntti,  which  produces  the  strongest  holy  affection,  contributes 
M«t  to  sanctification.    The  truth  as  a  moral  cause,  acting  on  the 
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minds  of  Christians,  will  be  eflScacions  to  promote  their  sanctifi- 
cation  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented 
to  view,  and  the  intenseness  of  thought  and  feeling  which  it  ex- 
oites. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  Christians  are  successful  in 
iheir  warfare  against  sin,  that  they  patiently  bear  trials,  that  tiiey 
rise  above  discouragements,  and  through  every  difficulty  pren 
forward  towards  the  mark,  and  finally  gain  the  prize,  under  the 
influence  of  Grod's  holy  word.  Let  the  word  of  Grod  pass  away 
from  their  minds,  and  they  lose  all  iheir  power  to  perform  duty, 
or  to  endure  trials ;  are  carried  about  with  every  wind ;  are 
the  slaves  of  passion,  and  have  no  means  of  casting  off  the 
bondage. 

It  is  through  the  power  of  divine  truth,  that  Chiistaans  are 
sustained  in  their  last  conflict.  Should  what  the  Spirit  of  (3od 
has  taught  them  from  the  Scriptures  be  erased  from  their  memo- 
ries and  hearts,  how  quickly  would  their  joy  and  peace  in  b^ 
lieving,  and  the  supports  of  Grod's  presence  in  the  valley  of 
death,  all  forsake  them  !  Their  minds  would  be  dark  as  midni^t ; 
and  the  whole  moral  world  would  be  a  dreary  waste. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  conversi<Hi 
and  sanctification  of  individuals,  are  applicable  to  revivals  of  re- 
li^on  in  the  larger  sense.  A  genuine  revival  is  indeed  the  work 
of  God.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  sense;  and  all  the  glory  of  it 
is  due  to  him.  But  while  God's  agency  in  this  work  is  special 
and  supernatural,  he  still  makes  use  of  divine  truth.  He 
causes  a  revival  of  reli^on  to  take  place,  by  exerting  such  an 
influence  upoi)  the  souls  of  men,  as  prepares  them  to  believe  and 
obey  his  word.  One  grand  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
is,  that  men  are  made  to  feel  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the 
truths  of  revelation.  Look  upon  any  place  where  the  Spirit  of 
Gbd  is  poured  out,  and  where  that  state  of  things  exists  which 
constitutes  a  genuine  revival^  and  see  how  all  the  effects  produced 
connect  themselves  with  the  influence  of  divine  truth.  The  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  being  himself  deeply  affected  with  the .  truths 
of  religion,  exhibits  them  clearly  and  impressively  to  others.     He 
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makes  this  his  great  work.  GhristiaDS  are  aliye  to  divine  truth| 
and  take  pains  to  inculcate  it  upon  those  around  them.  ^^  The 
word  of  Ood  becomes  quick  and  powerful."  It  is  this  sacred 
wordy  which  awakens  multitudes  from  their  fatal  slumbers,  and 
leads  them  to  consider  their  ways.  It  is  this,  which  teaches  them 
that  their  character  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Ood ;  that  they  are 
nmen  without  excuse.  It  is  the  word  of  Grod  that  reveals  to 
them  the  abominations  of  their  hearts,  slays  all  their  &l8e  hopes, 
and  makes  it  perfectly  manifest  to  them,  that  they  must  perish 
forever,  unless  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  interpose  to  save  them. 
It  is  the  word  of  God,  attended  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  that 
bringi  men  to  discern  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  cordially  to 
trust  in  his  all-sufficdent  grace.  And  it  is  this  blessed  Tolume, 
making  known  the  precious  promises,  and  opening  the  very  gate 
of  heaven  before  them,  that  fills,  them  with  the  comforts  of  hope, 
animates  them  in  their  warfare  against  sin,  and  prepares  them  for 
fte  crown  of  victory.  Thus  it  is  by  the  word  of  God,  rendered 
effectual  by  the  renovating  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  that 
all  saving  reli^n  is  begun,  and  advanced,  and  finally  made  per- 
fect. If,  then,  we  would  promote  a  revival  of  religion,  we  must 
plainly  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  impress  its  truths  upon  the 
conscience  and  heart.  ACnisters,  parents,  teachers,  all  Chris- 
tians, must  do  this,  and  must  do  it  with  sincere  love  and  perse- 
vering diligence.  Suppose  the  Apostle  Paul  were  now  oom- 
missioned  to  visit  our  congregations ;  in  what  way  would  he  labor 
to  promote  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification  ?  He  would 
do  it,  as  he  did  in  the  time  of  his  apostleship,  h/  declaring  all  the 
wim%d  qf  God,  and  by  fervent,  importunate  prayer  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  to  prepare  the  heart  to  receive  the  truth, 
and  so  to  render  the  truth  effectual.  And  if  the  Apostle  should 
go  to  any  place,  and  should  see  the  people  inattentive  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  indifferent  to  its  momentous  truths,  he  would 
judge  them  to  be  far  from  the  hngdom  of  heaven.  But  if,  in 
any  place,  he  should  see  persons  of  every  age,  daily  searching 
Ihe  Scriptures,  especially  if  he  should  see  them  in  their  places  of 
retirement,  and  their  hours  of  solitude,  devoutly  reading  the 
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sacred  volmney  and  praying  that  God  would  teaoh  them  to  an- 
derstand  it,  and  then  spontaneously  exclaiming,  Eino  iufeet  i$  tf^ 
word  to  my  taste !  should  he  behold  parents  and  children^  dug 
seeking  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy  word,  and  beginnii^  to 
feed  their  souls  upon  its  heavenly  truths ;  he  would  feel  n  joyfid 
confidence  that  God  was  about  to  arise  and  build  up  Son. 

And  the  same  divine  word  which  is  the  means  of  promotang  a  m- 
vival  of  religion  in  particular  places,  is  to  be  the  means  of  extending 
salvation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  appointment  of 
Heaven,  in  this  respect,  is  unalterable.  Whatever  is  done  fiir 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  must  be  done  by  means  of  divine 
truth.  The  word  of  Grod  will  be  sent  forth  to  every  land ;  wiD 
be  preached  and  read  in  all  languages ;  will  expose  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  idolatry,  and  the  evil  of  every  kind  of  sin,  and 
will  make  known  the  only  living  and  iarue  God,  and  Jesus  CSiriBly 
the  only  Saviour.  And  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gboit 
sent  down  firom  heaven,  the  truth  will  have  a  saving  efficacy,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  l\fe  eternal. 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  that  making  so  much  of  the  efficaejr 
of  divine  truth,  tends  to  lower  our  conceptions  of  the  influenoe 
of  the  Spirit,  and  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  (}od's  grace. 

It  might  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  tiiat 
the  sacred  writers,  who  always  show  the  highest  seal  for  the  glkwy 
of  God,  assert  in  the  strongest  terms  the  power  of  divine  trutii. 
Nor  do  they  ever  appear  to  have  the  least  i^p*ehension,  that 
their  doing  so  will  be  any  dishonor  to  God.  Indeed  we  find 
them  most  abundant  in  setting  forth  the  influence  of  the  trutfi, 
at  the  very  time  when  their  eye  is  evidentiy  fixed  upon  the  g^oqr 
of  God.  This  circumstance  would  naturally  lead  us  to  think  that 
in  some  way  the  two  views  of  the  subject  must  be  consistent,  and 
that  while  the  inspired  writers  ascribe  such  an  influence  to  divine 
truth  in  the  salvation  of  men,  they  mean  to  ascribe  a  still  hi^Mr 
influence  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
*^  I  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  Ghd  gave  the  increase**  From 
this,  and  many  other  passages,  it  appears,  not  only  that  God  ex- 
ercises an  influence  superior  to  the  mere  influence  of  cUvine  trnthi 
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bat  fliat  all  the  influence  which  the  truth  has,  is  owing  to  his 
qpedal  agency  in  the  souls  of  men.  Hhe  truth  becomes  effectual 
throo^  the  power  of  ibe  Holy  Ohost.  So  that  the  greater  the 
sfficacy  of  divine  truth,  the  more  conspicuous  is  that  divine  power 
fiom  which  it  is  derived. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  God's  working  in  this 
iray  contributes  directly  to  his  glory.  If  sinners  were  converted 
without  the  influence  of  cUvine  truth,  they  would  be  converted  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Ood,  or  of  his  law,  or  of  any  other  spiritual 
object  Hence  Ghxl  could  not  be  glorified,  because  he  would  not 
be  known  -—  would  not  be  known  by  converted  sinners,  any  moro 
flian  by  Uie  trees  of  the  forest.  But  as  (jod  operates  in  the 
moral  world  by  means  of  the  truth,  his  perfections  are  manifested, 
and  he  becomes  the  object  of  love  and  praise.  When  he  operates 
iboBj  he  operates  in  noon-day  light,  so  that  his  hand  is  seen,  and 
Us  name  exalted  and  glorified.  The  very  truth  which  awakens 
and  sanctifies,  is  the  truth  which  reveals  his  character.  Why 
then  should  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  the  dependent  influence 
which  we  attribute  to  divine  truth  as  a  means  of  sanctification, 
wiD  obscure  the  lustre  of  Grod's  glory,  when  that  influence  is  but 
the  clear  light  of  truth  kindled  up  in  the  souls  of  men,  making  his 
l^ry  to  be  seen  and  his  agency  to  be  acknowledged  and  felt  ? 

Behold  then  ibe  immense  value  of  the  sacred  volume,  arismg 
firom  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  it  accomplishes ;  and  render 
imoeasing  thanks  to  Qoi  for  so  precious  a  ffR.  The  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Qoi  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  is  above 
sO  price.  And  will  you  not  bless  God  for  that  precious  volume, 
which  has  shed  this  glorious,  transforming  light  upon  your  souls  ? 
Tou  thank  (jod  for  your  daily  bread ;  but  his  holy  word  supplies 
t/mitualfood  '^  the  bread  from  heaveriy  which  if  a  man  eat  he  shall 
life  forever."  You  thank  God  for  bodily  health,  and  for  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  and  when  lost,  of  restoring  it.  But  you 
owe  him  warmer  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  word,  which  is  the 
means  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  imparting  spiritual 
health  and  vigor.  You  may  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
regardless  of  your  eternal  interests  and  m  a  state  of  moral  slum- 
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ber.  From  that  iktal  shimber  the  word  of  God  ronaed  yoa» 
Once  yoa  were  enemies  to  Ood  by  wicked  works.  But  the 
w<ml,  accompanied  by  Ihe  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  ht 
your  enmity,  and  kindled  holy  love.  Once  you  were  in  servitodb 
to  sin.  But  the  power  of  the  gospel  has  freed  you  from  ihat  omd 
servitude,  and  brought  you  into  the  hberty  of  the  sons  <£  God. 
Tott  may  call  to  remembrance  seasons  of  darkness,  straggles,  feaa 
aind  sorrows.  And  do  you  not  remember,  too,  how  many  timet 
die  word  of  God  has  enlightened  your  mmds,  dissipated  yovar 
sorrows  and  fears,  strengthened  you,  and  given  yoa  peaoet 
When  you  have  been  in  a  lukewarm  and  backsliding  staite,  hat 
Bot  the  word  of  God  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  you,  tad 
rekindling  your  zeal  ?  What  spiritual  maladies  has  it  heaMl 
How  has  it  been  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a  light  to  your  pailii 
What  comfort  has  it  afforded  you  in  affiction  !  With  what  power 
has  it  prompted  you  to  live  to  Grod,  and  to  labor  and  so&r  fiv  tk^ 
interests  of  his  kingdom !  Call  to  mind  your  deUveraneea  froai 
danger,  your  seasons  of  repentance,  and  love,  and  communiim  wilk 
God,  your  pious  labors,  your  victories  over  sin,  and  your  hopes  cC 
heaven.  Call  tiiese  to  mind,  and  learn  the  efficacy  of  God's  hdj 
word,  and  the  reasons  you  have  to  bless  God  for  such  a  gift. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  word  of  God  has  mingled  lis 
healing,  purifying,  comforting  influence  with  your  past  experienee; 
it  is  also  true,  that  it  must  continue  to  have  the  same  influenoei^ 
and  must  have  it  in  an  increasing  degree.  There  is  a  great 
work  of  sanctification  still  to  be  accomplished.  And  your  heaven]|j 
Advocate  prayed  that  this  might  be  aocomplished  by  means  of 
the  divine  word.  ''  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  wort 
is  truth."  Tou  may  still  have  many  a  dark  and  dreary  place  ti 
pass  throu^,  many  difficulties,  distresses  and  dangers  to  encottfr> 
ter,  before  you  arrive  at  your  final  home.  And,  it  is  this  sane 
divine  word  which  most  afford  you  the  assistance  yoa  will  need» 
Look  then  at  what  remains  to  be  done  before  you  can  receive  the 
nnfadmg  crown,  and  learn  how  precious  is  that  word  of  God,  b|f 
means  of  which  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished,  and  what  evarlastinf; 
thanks  you  owe  to  Grod  for  such  a  blenng.    Look  abo  at  Ibe 
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display  of  grace  which  must  be  made  in  the  conyersion  of  the 
world.  What  darkness  must  be  dissipated!  From  what  er- 
rors and  sins  must  the  earth  be  purged !  Oh !  what  a  work 
it  must  be  to  renovate  such  a  world  as  this,  and  to  fill  it  with  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  and  tiie  joys  of  salvation !  This  difficult  and 
(prions  work  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  wiU  accomplish  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  holy  word.  It  wiU  all  be  tA^  toark  of  God; 
but  he  will  accomplish  it  throu^  the  truth.  In  the  progress  of 
bis  merciful  administration,  he  wiU  ^ve  his  word  a  more  effica- 
cious and  extensive  influence  than  ever  before,  and  so  will  make 
its  value  more  clearly  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  so  far  does  the  Bible  exceed  in  predousness 
every  worldly  good ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received  mik  hi^er 
gratitude,  and  with  gladness  of  heart  more  pure  and  rapturous. 
Ilay  God  send  out  his  light  and  truth.  May  all  the  nations  of 
Ae  earth  soon  receive  his  life-giving  word,  and  experience  its 
saving  efficacy,  and  so  may  they  be  prepared  to  unite  in  one 
ehorus  of  praise  to  the  (jod  of  love,  who  has  bestowed  such  a 
gift,  and  whose  sovereign  and  gracious  influence  invests  it  with 
such  power  to  illuminate,  and  purify,  and  comfort  the  souls  of 
men. 
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A    SERMON 


UUnilKD  IN  ANDOYER,  MAT  8,  1812,  AT  THK  FUMIRAL  0?  SAMUSL  ABBOT,  ONE 
0?  THB  FOUNDIES  OV  THl  THBOLOGIOAL  8BMINABT. 


Bell.  6: 12.  —  That  tb  bb  not  blothvul,  but  followbbh  of  thxm,  who 

THROUGH  FAITH  AND  PATIENCB  INHBKIT   THB  PBOM18B8. 

Iir  this  passage,  the  Apostle  directed  the  thoughts  of  the 
Hd>rew8  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  other  sunts,  who 
through  faith  in  the  promises  and  patient  expectation  of  their 
accomplishment,  and  through  meekness  and  fortitude  under  the 
sufferings  of  life,  had  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble  and 
danger,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  He 
directed  their  thoughts  to  those  ancient  believers,  not  to  excite 
tbeir  admiration,  nor  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  but  to  rouse  them  to 
dSKgent  imitation. 

It  is  our  duty,  brethren,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hebrews,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  believers. 

I  would  by  no  means  intimate  that  the  character  of  believers, 
even  those  most  distinguished  for  holiness,  is  without  fault.  The 
best  Christians  on  earth  must  not  be  set  up  as  infidlible  guides ; 
they  must  not  occupy  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  general  consideration  by  which  I  would  enforce  the  duty 
of  following  the  saints,  is  the  excellence  of  their  example.  They 
an  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  his  steps.     They  are 
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clothed  with  humility.  The  love  of  God  is  the  governing  affection 
of  their  hearts,  and  shows  itself  bj  obedience.  The  law  of  Ood 
is  the  rule  of  their  actions.  Their  religion  does  not  consist  in 
bare  profession  or  ostentatious  zeal,  but  in  a  good  life — life  (^ 
sincere  benevolence  and  piety.  Such,  in  a  measure,  is  the  life  of 
all  Christians.  A  Christian  without  the  spirit  of  Christ  —  a  ffood 
man  without  a  good  life,  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  ^  If  ChristiaiiB 
had  nothing  but  profession ;  if  with  all  the  respect  which  they 
occasionally  show  for  religion,  they  were  as  covetous,  selfish,  false, 
and  useless,  as  men  of  the  world  are ;  their  example  would  mis- 
lead and  destroy.  But  with  all  their  lamented  imperfections,  they 
are  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  By  the  Spirit  of  God  they  have 
been  renewed  to  holmess  ;  and  are  comely  through  the  comeliness 
which  divine  grace  has  put  upon  them.  Now  it  is  plainly  oar 
duty  to  imitate  them  in  everything  that  is  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy. We  should  imitate  the  faith,  by  which  they  confide  in 
the  mfallible  truth  of  the  word  of  God ;  by  which,  especially,  they 
receive  Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel.  We  should  imitate 
their  humility,  by  which  they  are  brought  to  take  their  place  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  to  prefer  others  to  themselves.  We  should 
imitate  their  supreme  love  to  God  and  their  active  benevolence  to 
men,  by  which  they  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law.  We 
should  imitate  their  patience  in  affliction,  their  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  their  zeal  to  do  good,  their  spnritual  mindedness,  and 
their  habitual  devotion.  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  excellent,  whatsoever  thmgs  are  lovely  in  them,  we 
ought  diligently  to  copy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  good  example  more 
clearly  shows  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  is  much  better  calculated 
to  make  a  salutary  impression  on  our  minds  than  mere  precqd. 
This  is  true  of  the  good  example  of  every  intelligent  being,  of 
whatever  rank.  But  the  example  of  believers  has  peeuUar 
advantages,  being  the  example  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the 
same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  trials  with  ourselves.  Are 
we  weak  and  depraved,  and  exposed  to  temptations  and  difficulties 
&om  without  and  within  ?     So  were  all  the  saints  whose  names 
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are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Nay,  in  most  instances,  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  were  far  greater,  than  those 
which  exist  at  the  present  day.  Their  example  then  clearly  shows 
iliat  reli^on  is  attainable  ;  that  duty  may  be  practised  ;  that  all 
tiie  excellent  virtues,  which  their  life  manifested,  may  be  manifested 
inoars. 

But  the  good  influence  of  Christians  is  much  increased  if  they 
lire  in  our  own  times,  in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  circle  ;  and 
abore  all,  if  we  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them.     In  these 
circumstances,  we  obtain  clearer  views  of  their  character.     We  do 
indeed  see  more  of  their  faiUngs.    But  we  also  see  more  of  their 
virtueB;  and  we  see  them  in  their  own  proper  light.     The  moral 
ftaiures  of  those  who  are  distant  from  us,  are  liable  to  be  misrep- 
resented  and  misconceived.     When  you  paint  the  character  of  a 
Christian  of  a  distant  age  or  place,  you  may  set  it  off  with  all  the 
l^owing  colors  which  the  ima^nation  can  give  it ;  and  you  may 
it  h  finished  character.     But  it  is  the  character  of  no  Chris- 
on  earth.     Nor  is  it  the  character  of  any  saint  or  angel  in 
lieayen  ;  for  no  painter  can  give  an  exact  portrait  of  one  whom  he 
nerer  saw.     Whom  then  does  it  resemble  ?    No  one.    It  is  a 
fidae  picture.     And  the  impression  it  will  make  upon  us,  will  be  as 
dij^t,  as  the  image  is  false.     But  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  a 
faUower  of  Christ  who  is  near  us,  and  with  whom  we  are  person- 
ally acquidnted ;  we  are  brought  back  to  realities.     We  see  a 
character  which  the  grace  of  God  has  formed.     We  discern  its 
feaku-es  exactly.     We  want  no  picture ;  for  we  have  the  original 
befinre  us.     The  beauties  we  behold  are  tnie  and  substantial ;  and 
uileas  some  great  fault  in  us  prevents,  the  sight  of  them  will  con- 
iribiite  to  our  lasting  improvement 

The  example  of  believers  is  attended  with  greater  advantages 
sliD,  if,  besides  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  we  have  hmwn,  their  mere  private  views^  trials,  and  er^oy- 
mmUs.  In  these  ways,  we  come  to  a  more  exact  discernment  of 
their  character.  We  learn  the  secret  springs  of  their  actions. 
Tbej  show  us  something  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  is  hid  with 
in  God.  We  see  the  faithfulness  of  iiieir  conscience,  the 
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tenderness  of  their  heart,  and  their  struggles  with  temptation* 
We  hear  their  groans  under  the  burden  of  remaining  sin,  and  their 
aghs  after  deliverance. 

And  how  peculiarly  impressive  does  their  exmnple  become,  if  we 
have  access  to  them  on  the  bed  of  languishing.  Have  jou  been 
conversant  with  a  good  man,  when  finishing  his  course,  when  near 
his  everlasting  home  ?  Have  yoja  seen  him  at  the  threshold  of 
heaven  ?  Have  you  seen  in  him  that  fidth,  which  overcometfa  the 
world  ?  Have  you  witnessed  his  humble  hope,  his  panting  after 
Gh)d,  his  meekness  and  patience,  his  hatred  of  sin,  hb  love  of  the 
saints,  his  forgiveness  of  enemies,  his  steady  and  earnest  desire  &r 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  his  compassion  for  the  world  ? 
Have  you  witnessed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  iiiat 
tranquillity  which  bodily  weakness  and  distress  and  the  |»x)Bpect 
of  a  speedy  dissolution  could  not  o^sturb  ?  Have  you  seen  celes- 
tial joy  kindle  in  his  soul  at  the  thought  of  arriving  at  his 
journey's  end,  and  being  forever  with  the  Lord  ?  Tou  must  thra 
have  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  reality  and  excellence  of  his 
religion,  and  deeply  feel  the  influence  of  his  example.  The  death- 
bed of  the  saint  is  not  a  place  of  delusion.  There,  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  world  vanish,  and  things  appear  what  ^ey  are. 
Infidels  may  dispute,  and  the  profane  world  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  ;  but  if  you  have  witnessed  the  last  end  of  a  good  man,  yoo 
have  evidence  of  the  solid  foundation  of  his  hope  which  must  be 
forever  conclusive,  and  a  motive,  which  nothing  but  hardness  of 
heart  can  resist,  to  copy  his  example. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  example  of  a  good  man  exerts  a 
salutary  influence  in  the  highest  degree,  in  consequence  of  Au 
decease.  His  example  now  becomes  more  impressive  than  ever, 
being  associated  with  all  the  tender  recollections  excited  by  his 
departure.  We  now  remember,  with  new  emotions,  the 'loveliness 
of  his  temper,  his  edifying  conversation,  his  useful  deeds,  and 
every  excellence  of  his  character.  Many  things,  little  regarded 
and  soon  forgotten  during  his  life,  are  now  recalled.  We  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  his  whole  character  and  life,  and  view  it  in  a  more 
consistent  and  affecting  light  than  ever  before.     At  the  same  time 
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Ae  influence  of  his  example  is  increased  and  rendered  more  bene- 
fdaly  by  our  Hiinking  what  and  wfiere  he  now  is,  and  what  will  be 
Ids  condition  through  everlasting  ages. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  particular  consideration  suggested  in  the 
text :  '^  Be  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience 
hiherit  the  promises  J*  They  were  not  afraid  to  engage  in  the 
CSiristian  warfore,  nor  prevented  from  persevering.  They  fought 
a  good  fight,  and  overcame  all  their  enemies.  Many  were  the 
fifficulties  and  dangers  they  met  in  their  way ;  but  they  finished 
fbeUr  course.  The  path  which  they  travelled,  led  them  to  a  peace- 
fbl  death  and  a  happy  immortality.  In  the  promises  of  God  thej 
firmly  trusted ;  and  now,  far  removed  fix)m  sin  and  suffering,  thej 
inherit  the  promised  good.  Christ  has  said,  "  To  him  that  over- 
eometh  will  I  grant  to  at  with  me  on  my  throne."  The  fulfilment 
cf  this  promise  they  now  experience.  They  have  obtained  the 
end  of  their  faith,  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Shall  we  not  imi- 
iaie  a  life,  which  has  terminated  so  happily  ?  Shall  we  not  pursue 
a  course,  which  has  always  led  to  glory  ?  If  the  departed  saints 
had  found  their  labors  in  vain,  and  had,  after  aU,  fallen  short  of 
the  heavenly  rest ;  we  might  be  discouraged.  But  what  more 
animating  motive  can  stimulate  us  to  follow  their  steps,  tiian  the 
imfiiiling  success  of  their  labors,  the  blessed  issue  of  their  trials, 
and  the  glorious  victory  which  has  crowned  their  warfare  ? 

In  our  feelings  toward  Christian  friends,  especially  those  who 
have  entered  into  rest,  are  we  not  frequentiy  chargeable  with  a 
great  fault?  We  may  have  respected  their  character,  been 
delighted  with  their  conversation,  applauded  their  benevolence,  and 
been  affected  with  momentary  grief  at  their  death.  But  is  this 
ill  that  we  owe  them  ?  And  is  this  all  that  we  owe  to  the  grace 
of  God  on  their  account  ?  When  we  contemplate  their  amiable 
and  pious  character,  ardent  love  should  be  kindled  in  our  hearts. 
We  ought  to  admire  the  power  and  glory  of  divine  grace  in  cre- 
ating them  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Their  goodness  should  make 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  us.  And  what  is  more, 
we  should  diUgendy  foUow  their  steps.      Every  other  proof  of 
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affection  is  nothing,  without  this.  If  we  trulj  love  the  saints,  we 
shall  imitate  them,  and  labor  to  promote  their  benevolent  designs. 
The  cause  of  Christ,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  will  be 
dear  to  ours.  All  their  pious  wishes  we  shall  endeavor  to  carry 
into  effect.  To  think,  this  was  the  desire  of  that  dear  scanty  wno  m 
heaven^  will  be  a  powerful  spring  to  exertion.  I  repeat  it,  thai  a 
fcdtkfid  compliance  with  the  pious  wishes  of  departed  Christiam^ 
and  a  careful  imitation  of  their  holy  examplcy  is  the  best  proof  we 
can  give  of  sincere  affection  far  them.  The  Lord  grant,  that  we 
may  all  give  this  proof  of  our  cordial  esteem  and  love  for  that 
dear  Christian,  whose*  lifeless  body  is  now  before  us.  And  may 
all  the  honor  which  we  render  to  his  memory,  ultimately  redound 
to  God,  by  whose  power  he  was  created  ;  by  whose  Spirit  he  waa^ 
as  we  trust,  renewed  and  guided  and  trained  up  for  glory.  That 
there  has  been  such  a  man  among  us,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace. 

The  first  thing  m  his  character  which  I  shall  mention,  was 
habitual  devotion.  His  life  furnished  pleasing  evidence,  that  h» 
sincerely  and  unreservedly  devoted  himself  to  God,  saying,  witii 
the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  I  am  thine."  Our  departed  friend  loved 
the  house  of  God.  He  loved  the  saints.  He  loved  tiie  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  delighted  in  religious  contemplation  and  prayer 
and  conscientiously  observed  the  commands  of  Qody  and  what  be^ 
ter  evidence  could  he  give  of  real  and  habitual  piety  ? 

His  devotion  had  no  flights,  and  usually  no  raptures.  Bat  it 
had  the  marks  of  humility,  of  seriousness  and  tenderness,  of  con- 
stancy and  earnestness.     Se  walked  with  God. 

His  attention  to  duty  was  universal.  He  did  not  think  of 
atoning  for  the  neglect  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  mankind,  by 
multiplying  his  religious  performances.  Nor  did  he  think  of 
atoning  for  the  neglect  of  religion,  by  punctuality  in  social  duties. 
He  had  respect  to  all  the  divme  precepts,  and  hated  every  fiiba 
and  sinful  way. 

He  was  remarkable  for  sincerity  and  uprightness.  The  an 
of  flattery  he  abhorred.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  "  to  praise  no 
man  in  his  presence,  and  speak  evil  of  no  one  in  his  absence."    If 
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ke  had  any  difficulty  in  his  mind  respecting  others,  he  considered 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  apprize  them  of  it.  He  would  not  suffer  sin 
npan  his  neighbor.  And  his  kindness,  his  lovely  simplicity  and 
meekness  enabled  him  to  give  reproof  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
No  one  could  be  offended.  His  uprightness  and  veracity  were  so 
uniform  and  remarkable,  that  all  who  knew  him,  could  unite  in 
saying,  '^  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile." 

In  an  uncommon  degree,  he  had  the  government  of  his  passions. 
BQs  was  the  happiness  of  ruling  his  own  spirit.  He  attained  to 
80ch  self-command,  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  he  waa 
angry  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  The  agitations  and  con- 
tentions of  the  world  left  his  passions  cool.  He  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  storm,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  calmness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  own  mind. 

He  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  government  of  the  tongue. 
The  Apostle  James  states  this  as  one  of  the  best  marks  of  real 
goodness.  '^  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man."  Who  ever  heard  that  tongue,  now  silent  in  death,  utter 
fidsehood,  revilmg,  or  slander?  That  good  man  governed  hiB 
speech  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  He  had  well  considered  the 
eflfects  of  an  unbridled  tongue,  '^  that  unruly  evil,  that  world  of 
imqnity,  that  deadly  poison,  that  fire  which  sets  the  whole  course 
of  nature  in*  a  flame."  Agidnst  these  evils  he  watched  and 
prayed,  and  employed  his  tongue  in  hannless,  kind,  and  profitable 
discourse. 

He  was  a  man  of  prudence.  He  exercised  this  virtue  in  the 
management  of  all  his  concerns.  No  man  perhaps  ever  had  less 
of  that  rashness  which  flows  from  imagination  without  judgment, 
and  from  ardor  without  experience,  and  which  often  renders  the 
beet  plans  abortive.  He  had  a  deep  conviction  that  he  was  liable 
to  err.  This  conviction  induced  a  habit  of  cautious  deliberation, 
and,'  on  important  subjects,  of  being  slow  in  forming  conclusions. 
SBs  prudence  led  him  to  guard  against  extremes  in  religion.  He 
kived  the  obvious,  sober  sense  of  Scripture.  In  matters  of  doc- 
trine, he  chose  the  happy  medium ;  in  matters  of  practice,  the 
fUdnpathy  the  footsteps  of  the  flock.    In  short,  he  had  that  use- 
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ful  wisdom,  which  results  from  an  honest  and  teachable  mind  and 
long  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  wisdom 
eflfectuaUj  preserved  him  from  hurtful  mistakes,  and  enabled  him 
successfully  to  execute  his  plans,  without  ^ving  ^^  offence  either  to 
Jew  or  Gentile." 

He  was  eminently  a  peace-maker.  Few  Christians  so  fullj 
comply  with  the  Apostle's  direction :  ''  If  it  be  posMlCy  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  When  duty  per- 
mitted, he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  own  rights,  and  to  do  aaj* 
thing,  or  be  anything,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

He  had  a  quick  sense  of  moral  evUy  especially  in  himseHL 
Judging  of  things  by  the  word  of  Ood,  he  perceived  many  feel- 
ings and  actions  to  be  sinful,  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
innocent.  Wandering  thoughts  in  reli^ous  duties,  the  want  of 
warmth  in  his  affections,  and  of  life  in  his  devotion  were  his  o<m» 
stant  burden  and  grief,  and  made  him  long  after  heaven.  Any 
impropriety  or  error  in  managing  his  domestic  concerns  waa 
quickly  perceived,  and  as  quickly  acknowledged. 

He  was  distinguished  for  a  simple  respect  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  sought  seriously  and  prayerfully,  to  know  God's  will,  that  he 
might  do  it.  And  he  obtained  the  promised  good.  Rarely  can  a 
Christian  be  found,  to  whom  the  path  of  duty  is  generally  made 
so  plain  as  it  was  to  him.  In  the  most  important  tr^sactions  of 
his  life,  particularly  those  which  related  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Thboloqical  Seminary,  his  duty,  as  he  oflen  declared,  was 
made  as  clear  to  his  mind,  as  if  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  bj 
a  voice  from  heaven.  This  entire  satisfaction  respecting  the  path 
of  duty,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  trait  in  hia 
character,  resulted,  not  from  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  nor 
from  any  enthusiastical  impression,  but  from  that  habit  of  calm 
deliberation,  that  single  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  divine 
teaching,  which  afford  the  safest  and  best  guidance. 

Finally,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  beneficence.  He  had  wy^ 
cere  compasmon  for  the  poor,  and  opened  his  hand  for  their 
reUef.  With  warm  and  steady  affection,  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  civil  society.    For  the  instruction  of  childr^ 
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in  ereiy  bnndi  of  nsefiil  knowledge,  especially  for  tiiOT  leli- 
g|k>ii8  education,  he  was  greatly  concerned.  This  &vored  church 
and  society  know  what  he  did  for  this  object,  and  for  their  religions 
interest  in  other  ways.  Many  years  ago  he  began  to  give  as- 
sistance to  young  men  of  talents  and  hopeful  piefy,  in  their 
pveparaticm  for  the  ministry.  But  none  rf  his  plans  of  dmng 
good  satisfied  him  —  none  corresponded  with  the  extent  of 
Us  benevolence,  before  he  entertained  the  deagn  of  found- 
ing on  insiitutian  far  the  education  of  theological  eitudenU. 
Ibis  design  he  often  declared,  was  &rst  suggested  to  him  by  no 
man  on  earth  ;  but  by  the  Spirit  of  (}od.  This  he  seriously  and 
constantly  believed;  and  this  no  Christian  can  doubt.  The 
nature  and  design  of  the  Seminary  exactly  agreed  with  his  feel- 
mgB.  Beli^ous  beneficence  had  become  his  grand  object.  To 
ttis  he  had  consecrated  much  of  the  wealth  which  God  had 
l^ven  him.  His  strict  economy  and  all  his  exertions  to  retain 
and  increase  his  property  were  directed  to  the  great  deagn  of 
dobg  good  to  the  church  of  Christ.  It  was  his  own  expression, 
^  you  can't  tell  How  much  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  saving  for 
ftis  object."  He  did  not  labor  to  hoard  up  riches.  He  did  not 
five  to  himself;  but  labored  to  be  rich  m  good  works.  By  his 
fioos  beneficence,  or  using  his  substance  for  the  promotion  of  ro- 
fi^n,  he  showed  that  he  knew  the  real  value  and  proper  use  of 
aches.  The  method  of  doing  good  which  he  adopted,  was  both 
in  its  nature,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  fruits,  superior  to  all  others. 
He  frequentiy  mentioned  it,  as  his  end  in  what  he  had  done  for 
Ibe  Seminary,  to  bring  thousands  and  millions  to  glory.  This 
Institution  was  his  favorite  object ;  and  its  prosperity  constituted 
Bmch  of  his  comfort  in  the  concluding  years  of  his  life.  In  this 
centered  his  warmest  afiections.  He  connected  it  with  his  most 
aolemn  devotions,  his  purest  pleasures,  his  best  hopes  of  the 
ehorch's  prosperity.  It  was  his  deliberate  and  full  persuasion, 
4iat  he  had  done  weU  in  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  such 
%  Seminary;  that  so  great  an  object  called  for  his  utmoet  «9- 
ar(im».  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  thinks  so  still,  and  that  the 
judgment  day  will  confirm  the  persuasbn. 
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I  owe  to  the  memory  of  mj  patron  and  friend  to  declare,  that 
I  have  considered  it  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  my 
life,  to  enjoy  his  paternal  affection,  and  to  be  near  him  in  his 
feeble  and  languishing  state.  The  observations,  therefore,  wUoh 
I  have  made,  and  those  which  I  am  about  to  make,  are  not 
founded  on  vague  report,  but  derived  bom  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  several  of  his  last  years,  his 
religion,  which  commenced  in  early  life,  became  more  deep  and 
operative,  and  his  enjoyments  more  constant  and  spiritual.  He 
evidentiy  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  He 
had  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  diose 
evangelical  doctrines,  for  the  propagation  of  which  he  helped  to 
found  this  Seminary.  But  his  belief  of  tbose  doctrines  was  not 
produced  by  reasoning,  but  was  the  result  of  childlike  submissioii 
to  the  authority  of  God  in  his  word.  In  this  way  his  fiuth  be- 
came altogether  practical,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an  act  of 
piety.  But  it  was  not  on  this  account  less  rational  or  sure.  It 
rested  on  the  proper  ground,  and  partook  more  of  affection  than 
of  intellect.  His  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation  was  fixed  and 
invariable.  Whatever  doubts  he  might  sometimes  have  respect- 
ing his  own  piety,  he  bad  none  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

His  unwavering  and  cordial  belief  of  those  doctrines  was  &e 
foundation  of  his  religious  character,  and  the  source  of  his  en- 
joyments. I  wish  you  could  fully  know  what  tranquillity  of  mind 
he  possessed  during  the  last  six  months.  Confined  to  his  house 
—  then  to  his  chamber,  and  with  a  very  feeble  and  sometimes 
distressed  bodily  state,  he  had  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Self-righteousness  he  utterly  renounced. 
He  had  nothing  which  he  looked  upon,  as  in  any  degree  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  All  his  benevolent  and  useful 
deeds  he  counted  Ipss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  With  the  most  lively  sensations,  and  sometimes  with 
weeping,  he  expressed  his  entire  reliance  on  the  mere  mercj  of 
God.    He  saw  no  other  foundation.    He  desired  no  other. 
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He  felt  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  in  his  religious  charities 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  had  done  what 
he  should  rejoice  in  forever.  He  frequently  expressed  a  hope, 
that  his  beloved  Seminary  would  become  far  more  extensively 
useful,  than  he  at  first  conceived ;  that  it  would  be  tiie  means 
not  only  of  doing  good  to  the  churches  in  this  countary,  but  of 
spreading  the  gospel  among  distant  heathen  nations.  Often, 
when  contemplating  the  Institution  in  this  light,  did  he  turn  his 
thoughts  upon  himself,  and  say,  with  every  token  of  humility  and 
tenderness,  —  ^'  I  am  astonished,  that  God  should  make  use  of 
such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am,  to  do  this  great  wark.^^ 

In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  frequent  prayer  was  his  delight 
and  refreshment.  He  seemed  more  and  more  perfectiy  to  re- 
ngn  himself  to  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  He  was  tired 
of  sin ;  though  not  tired  of  living  in  God's  world ;  nor  wa9  he 
tired  of  laboring  and  suffering  for  God.  ^^  I  desire  to  live," 
he  often  said,  ^'  if  Gt)d  has  anything  more  for  me  to  cfo  or  to 
tiller."  SQs  cheerful  patience,  meekness,  and  rerignation, 
together  with  the  uniform  and  regular  exercise  of  his  reason, 
rendered  his  sickness  very  edifying  to  his  Christian  friends. 

When, he  came  near  to  his  home,  he  showed  increasing  desires 
after  Grod,  saying  repeatedly  —  "  there  is  enough  in  God  ;  —  I 
want  nothing  but  God."  Just  before  his  speech  failed,  he  was 
asked,  whether  he  could  say  — "  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
fliee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  beside  thee ; "  — 
"  Yes,"  —  he  answered  very  feelingly  —  "  tvith  all  my  hearty  and 
with  all  my  souiy  and  with  all  my  rnind,^^  At  times  he  t'olt  a 
joy,  almost  too  intense  for  his  feeble  body  to  sustain,  at  the 
thought  of  bemg  forever  with  the  Lord,  and  seeing  him  face  to 

With  the  mourning  Widow  the  hearts  of  many  most  tenderly 
sympathize.  In  the  midst  of  her  grief  she  will  not  forget  to  thank 
God  that,  for  more  than  fifty  years  she  was  blessed  with  a  con- 
sort, who  was  an  example  of  conjugal  love  and  tenderness.  May 
she  be  enabled  to  glorify  God  by  pious  resignation ;  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  walk  in  the  steps  of  her  inestimable  friend,  now  sleep- 
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ing  in  death.  May  her  heart  be  cheered  by  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing hun  in  heaven.  While  she  remams  in  this  world  of  sor- 
row may  the  God  of  all  grace  and  comfort  grant  her  his  prea- 
enoe. 

This  dispensation  of  providence  imposes  a  sacred  duty  on  all 
who  are  connected  with  this  Seminary — the  surviving  Founders, 
Visitors,  Trustees,  Professors,  and  Students.  We  ought  to 
humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  We  ou^t 
to  praise  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  raising  up  such  a  benefactor, 
such  a  distinguished  pattern  of  Christian  beneficence.  Above 
all,  we  ought  to  consider  and  fix  in  our  minds,  what  was  his 
object  in  his  benefactions  to  this  Seminary,  and  in  what  manner 
he  has  directed  us  to  pursue  that  object.  His  death  ought  to  be 
a  new  excitement  to  the  ftdthful  discharge  of  all  our  duties  rela- 
tive to  this  Sacred  Institution.  If  we  overlook  his  great  object, 
disregard  his  directions,  misapply  his  charity ;  and  forget  his  love 
rf  union  and  peace,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  trampling  lus  honor  in 
the  dust.  If  we  do  this,  how  can  we  meet  him  at  the  Judgment 
seat  of  Christ  ? 

Beloved  hearers,  a  man  of  Q-od  has  been  among  you,  and  by 
divine  grace  shown  you  how  to  use  this  world,  how  to  live,  and 
how  to  die.  I  beseech  you  by  his  many  exertions,  sacrifices,  and 
prayers  for  your  good ;  by  the  piety  and  usefubess  of  his  life ; 
by  his  meekness  and  comfort  in  sickness ;  and  by  the  rest,  wMch 
we  doubt  not  he  now  enjoys  in  (rod ;  —  and  I  beseech  you  by 
the  meeting  you  must  have  with  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
—  by  all  these  considerations,  I  earnestly  beseech  you,  to  re- 
member the  character  of  that  godly  man,  to  make  a  thankful  and 
pious  use  of  his  bounties,  and  diligently  walk  in  his  steps  ;  —  and 
above  all,  to  love  and  imitate  his  chosen  Saviour,  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 
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1  TImis.  6:  Id. — Ahd  to  bstbbm  thbm  tbbt  highly  nr  xx>th  won  tbboi 

work's  8AKX. 

Thb  Apostle  Paul  showed  the  highest  respect  for  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  inculcated  it,  as  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  highly 
to  esteem  and  love  them.  But  he  did  not  demand  this  peculiar 
regard  for  Christian  teachers,  because  they  were  men  of  distin- 
gushed  gifts,  nor  even  because  they  were  good  men ;  but  for 
their  wotVb  sake.  It  was  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  uBefuJr 
niM  rf  their  office, 

I  know  not,  my  respected  hearers,  how  I  can  more  effectually 
excite  the  reverence  and  love,  which  are  due  to  that  excellent 
minister,  whose  death  we  deplore,  and  give  a  right  direction  to 
the  sorrow  which  fills  your  hearts,  than  by  describing  briefly  the 
%^fulne%%  of  that  %acred  office  which  he  mstained.  This  is  my 
particular  object.  Accordingly,  although  I  am  called  on  this 
occasion  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  dearest  friends  that  I 
ever  had  on  earth,  I  shall  aim  to  excite  no  veneration  or  love  for 
him,  except  what  is  due  on  account  of  the  holy  office  which  he 
filled,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its  duties. 

Turn  your  thoughts,  then,  to  the  usefulness  of  a  faithful  minish 
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ter  of  Christ.  Consider  him  as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth.  This 
is  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  view  of  the  Christian 
minister's  work.  He  publishes  the  word  of  God.  He  is  tiie 
grand  medium  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  true  religion.  A  sober  examination  of  facts  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  show,  that  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  up, 
to  anj  good  purpose,  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  the  worid, 
but  bj  the  labor  of  Christ's  ministers.  Now  it  is  through  divine 
truth,  that  sinners  are  converted  and  saved.  This  is  ''  tiie  in- 
corruptible seed,"  of  which  they  are  "  bom  again."  And  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Christian  minister  to  make  known  this  divine 
truth,  to  plant  this  incorruptible  seed.  And  thus  he  becomes  an 
active  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  And  consider  for 
a  moment  the  value  of  salvation.  Consider  what  it  would  be 
for  one  of  you  to  perish  forever !  —  for  an  immortal  soul  to 
be  perpetually  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  malignant,  tor- 
mentmg  pasnons !  What  would  it  be  for  you,  with  all  your 
faculties  and  sensibilities  awake,  to  see  yourself  abhorred  of  God ; 
to  be  cast  away  from  his  presence ;  to  know  by  your  own 
wretched  experience,  what  is  that  indignation  and  wratii  which 
he  will  render  to  his  enemies,  and  how  unspeakably  precious  thai 
salvation  must  be,  which  implies  deliverance  from  this  everlasting^ 
misery !  —  Consider  too  what  is  the  pomtive  good  implied  in  sal* 
vation ;  what  it  is  to  be  adorned  with  divine  grace  ;  to  bear  &e 
image  of  Christ;  and  afler  being  made  perfect  in  holmeas,  to 
dwell  where  Jesus  is,  and  be  forever  filled  with  all  his  fulness. 
What  would  it  be  for  you,  a  single  child  of  Adam,  to  be  de- 
livered from  all  this  misery,  and  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  aB 
this  blessedness!  And  how  great  would  be  the  usefulness  of 
tiie  sacred  office,  if  ministers  should  be  successful  in  bringing  all 
this  eternal  blessedness  upon  i/ou  alone!  But  this  good  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  thousands  and  millions.  The  kingdom  of  Chrisi 
will  contain  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  of  thoee 
who  have  been  redeemed  from  among  men.  And  the  infinite 
good  enjoyed  by  this  kingdom  of  grace,  is  effected  chiefly  throng 
the  agency  of  ministers.     Whatever  is  desirable  and  excellent 
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in  the  lioliness  of  the  saints  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ;  whatever  is 
precknis  in  their  everlasting  joys,  is  related  to  the  holy  office  of 
CliriBt*8  ministeis,  and  is  an  illustration  rf  its  incomparable  nae- 
-fbhiess. 

Thos  &r  I  have  considered  the  sacred  office  in  one  eompre- 
hensive  view.  I  might  descend  to  many  partkulars.  For  in 
finely  Christians  obey  the  divine  precepts,  grow  in  knowledge  and 
grmoe,  find  strength  and  Support  in  their  trials,  are  faithful  and 
uaefol,  and  become  prepared  for  heaven,  under  the  influence  of 
those  dime  truths  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  in- 
calcate.  And  do  not  Christians,  who  are  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages rf  ministerial  labor,  generally  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
daik,  low,  pining  state  ? 

She  scheme  of  truth  eontamed  in  ihe  Bible,  makes  known  the 
perfections  rf  God  and  the  principles  of  his  government,  vindi- 
oaftes  his  character  and  administration  from  the  reproaches  of  a 
wicked  world,  illustrates  his  infinite  grace  in  redemption,  and 
points  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  where  his  glory  will  shine 
ftrtfa  with  ever-increasing  splendor.  Wherever  this  scheme  of 
dime  truth  is  fiuthfully  declared,  the  character  of  Ood  is  placed 
in  an  honorable  and  glorious  light.  Where  it  is  not  declared, 
flia  cfivine  glory  is  obscured.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which 
liw  character  of  Ood  is  likely  to  be  regarded  in  the  world,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  agency  of  Christian  ministers. 

b  it  important  that  social  and  civil  order  should  be  supported  ; 
ttnl  sound  morality  should  prevail ;  and  that  mankind,  delivered 
fioB  violence  and  cruelty,  should  live  in  peace?  Just  so  im- 
poitttit  is  it,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  should  i^thfully  preach 
Hie  tmdis  of  revelation.  For  it  is  by  the  influence  of  those 
tnidis  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  violence  of  their  passions  is 
I'csfanined,  and  those  moral  principles  established,  which  are  the 
\mm  of  social  and  civil  order.  All  that  gives  to  Christian  society 
snperiorky  over  the  society  of  pagans,  is  owing,  under  God,  to 
Hm  influence  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  Only  let  the  ambas- 
aadors  of  Christ  cease  to  preach  the  truths  of  religion,  and  what 
woidd  be  the  condition  of  the  fhirest  part  of  the  world  one 
VOL.  v.  20 
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hundred  years  hence  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  those  pfaioes  in 
our  own  country,  where  the  labor  of  faithful  ministers  has  oeased, 
for  half  that  period  ?  What  especially  is  the  condition  of  those 
countries,  where  the  voice  of  Christ's  ministers  has  not  been  heard 
for  ages?*  It  is  moral  desolation.  And  this  desolation  would 
soon  appear  even  in  this  land  of  the  Puritans,  if  the  place  of 
Christian  nunisters,  when  removed  by  death,  should  not  be  sup- 
plied by  other  laborers.  The  garden  of  tiie  Lord  would  be  over- 
run with  briars  and  thorns ;  its  hedges  would  be  broken  down,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  would  devour  it. 

I  might  expatiate  upon  the  usefulness  of  a  faitiifol  minister  of 
Christ,  in  relation  to  the  particular  church  and  society  committed 
to  his  charge.  It  is  by  his  plain  and  solemn  addresses  to  Chrie- 
tians,  and  the  influence  of  his  example  and  his  prayers,  that  tiiey 
are  excited  to  live  unto  God.  It  is  by  his  wisdom,  and  fidefily, 
and  persevering  vigilance,  that  the  church  is  built  up,  and  its 
order  and  purity  promoted.  It  is  in  a  measure  by  hia  patienl, 
affectionate  labors,  that  the  young  are  restrained  'frcnn  folly  and 
vice,  and  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  thus  prepared  to  be  useful  members  of  the  community.  His 
friendship  and  pastoral  visits  are  among  the  most  precious  Uess- 
ings  to  every  family,  especially  in  times  of  trouble.  How  aootii- 
ing  to  the  feeling?  of  the  afflicted  is  the  presence  of  a  minister, 
who  has  a  heart  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  who  knows 
how  to  make  their  grief  tributary  to  their  spiritual  good.  Ask 
the  children  of  God,  when  they  are  sick  and  languishing,  and  find 
the  time  of  their  departure  drawing  near,  whether  any  earthly 
good  could  be  a  compensation  to  them  for  the  want  of  an  aflfoo- 
tionate,  heavenly-minded  minister.  When  such  a  one  comes  to 
their  bed  side,  and  with  a  sympathetic  heart  repeats  to  them  the 
sure  promises  of  God,  converses  with  them  of  the  glories  of  Christ 
and  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  unites  with  them  in  fervent  prayer; 
they  forget  their  pains,  and  their  hearts  swell  with  unutterable  joy 
at  the  thought  of  being  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord. 

And  how  is  it  with  dying  nnners^  who  have  hitherto  sligjhted 
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flie  instrtictions  and  warnings  of  the  gospel  ?  They  send  a  hasty 
message  for  their  minister.  They  long  to  hear  his  voice.  For 
w^nrlds  they  would  not  forego  his  instructions  and  prayers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  sacred  office  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Sabbath.  For  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  the  utility 
of  HoA  h(Ay  day  depends  essentially  on  Christian  ministers.  They 
urast  teach  how  that  sacred  rest  is  to  be  employed,  so  as  to  honor 
Ood,  and  profit  immortal  souls.  Public  worship,  which  is  one  of 
Hie  most  important  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  is  then  only  what  it 
should  be,  when  it  is  conducted  by  able  ministers.  The  religious 
instruction  which  is  to  be  given  is  not  likely  to  answer  the  purpose^ 
unless  it  comes  from  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  whose  work  it  is 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  speak  in  the  name  of  €k)d.  The 
good  which  people  derive  from  reading  the  Bible,  depends  much 
upon  the  discipline  of  mind  which  they  receive  from  the  labors  of 
llieir  spiritual  guide.  What  is  the  Sabbath  in  those  places  where 
tfie  labors  of  ministers  have  long  ceased  ?  Is  it  a  day  of  spiritual 
nst  ?     Or  18  it  a  day  of  idleness  and  dissipation  ? 

But  Christian  ministers  do  not  linut  their  useful  labors  to  a 
wn^e  church  or  society.  They  stand  in  relation  to  the  glorious 
Redeemer,  and  to  his  universal  kingdom.  They  are  his  agents  in 
tfie  great  work  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  kingdom.  What 
Ihen  is  to  be  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  What  are  the 
means  to  be  used,  for  the  advancement  of  his  holy  cause  ?  His 
■inisters  must  be  the  chief  agents  in  this  work.  They  must  open 
die  book  of  prophecy,  and  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  day, 
lAen  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth.  By  their 
moving  addresses  and  their  earnest  cries  to  heaven.  Christian 
drarches  and  nations  must  be  awakened  to  action,  and  must 
eonsecrate  their  wealth  and  their  labors  to  the  enlargement  of 
fbe  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Revivals  of  religion  must  take  place 
ttnm^ioat  Christendom.  Young  men  turned  firom  their  cons  by 
Hie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  in  great  numbers  be  trained 
op  for  tiie  service  of  the  church.  Those  literary  and  religious 
institutions  which  are  ah-eady  in  operation  must  be  nused  to  a 
Ujl^ber  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  many  new  ones  must  be  added. 
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The  gospel  must  be  proclaimed  in  pagan  lands.  Dumb  idols  moii 
be  cast  away,  and  temples  of  idol  worship  consecrated  to  Jehovali* 
All  nations  must  be  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance.  In  all 
these  movements  of  divine  providence,  the  ministers  of  Christ 
must  have  a  principal  agency.  The  Lord  of  the  universe  his 
appointed  them  to  this  work,  and  has  promised  them  strength  to 
accomplish  it.  Let  them  take  their  place  thankfully ^  for  it  a  t 
place  of  hi^  honor.  Let  them  take  their  place  hunMy^  for  il  ii 
a  place  of  self-denying  labor.  Let  them  take  their  place  wift 
resolution  and  patience;  for  it  is  a  place  of  great  difficulty  and 
mffering.  Let  them  march  forward  with  steady  pace,  their  ejil 
fixed  on  God,  their  hearts  trusting  in  his  strength,  and  panting 
to  see  the  day  when  his  kingdom  ^lall  come,  and  his  will  be  doM 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

Is  it  true  that  many,  who  do  not  bear  the  sacred  office,  irs 
great  and  successful  instruments  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ? 
These  furnish  no  exception  to  the  principle  which  I  have  assevl^ 
ed ;  for  they  all  act  under  the  influence  of  those  moving  troAs 
which  are  inculcated  fix)m  the  pulpit.  They  have  heard  the  reign 
of  Christ  proclaimed.  The  preciousness  of  his  cause,  the  wretob- 
ed  condition  of  a  perishing  world,  the  worth  of  salvation,  the  son 
promises  of  (rod  in  favor  of  Zion,  and  the  abundant  evidenoa 
which  the  present  day  afibrds,  that  great  things  are  soon  to  be 
done  for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  have  been  impressed  indeliUj 
on  their  hearts  by  Uie  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  is  bj 
these  considerations,  that  they  are  excited  to  be  diligent  in  bus* 
ness,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  to  abound  m  their  labors  and  sacrifioet 
for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

From  this  brief  illustration  you  perceive  how  important  is  flis 
office  of  Christian  ministers,  and  in  how  interesting  a  relation  thai 
office  stands  to  all  that  is  desirable  and  happy  on  earth.  Yon 
learn  the  importance  of  this  office,  from  all  that  is  excellent  and 
worthy  of  regard  in  those  sacred  truths  which  ministers  explain 
and  inculcate.  You  learn  it  from  the  infinite  value  of  that  salva* 
tion  which  is  effected  through  their  labors.  When  you  look  into 
the  region  of  darkness,  and  into  the  world  of  glory,  you  leam 
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how  to  regard  the  work  of  those,  who  are  Gkxl's  appomted  instro- 
ments  in  deUvering  his  people  from  the  miseries  of  the  one,  and 
nising  them  to  enjoj  the  blessedness  of  the  other.  You  learn 
the  nsefulness  of  their  office,  fit)m  the  growing  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  believers ;  Uieir  good  works ;  their  comfort  in  affliction; 
Hmr  peace,  and  hope,  and  triumph  on  the  bed  of  death.  You 
learn  it  from  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  blesfr- 
ings  of  social  and  civil  order.  You  learn  it  from  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  the  church ;  from  all  the  mighty  operations  which  are 
contributing  to  its  increase ;  and  from  the  ^ory  with  which  it  will 
flfaine,  when  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the  world  shall  bow  to  the  sceptre 
of  Jesus.  You  learn  it,  in  a  word,  fix>m  all  that  alleviates  the 
miseries  of  earth,  or  sheds  radiance  upon  its  gloom ;  and  from  all 
that  lifts  the  eye  of  hope  to  mansions  above  the  skies. 

We  are  assembled  brethren  and  friends  to  attend  the  frmeral 
services  of  a  venerable  father  in  the  ministry.  All  who  are  in 
any  measure  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Doctob  Spring, 
and  consider  the  usefulness  to  which  he  attained,  as  a  minister  of 
Christ,  must  respect  his  memory,  and  feel  the  sincerest  sorrow  at 
his  decease. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  particular  recital  of  the  events  of 
Ub  fife,  or  a  full  description  of  his  character.  On  his  dying  bed, 
when  he  expressed  his  desire  that  I  should  perform  this  mournful 
service,  he  left  a  special  charge,  that  I  should  say  but  little  re- 
tpeeting  Km. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  Doctor  Spring  was  a  mimster  of 
the  gospel  in  this  place.  They,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  his  ministry  well  know,  with  what  ability  and  seriousness, 
with  what  clear  discrimination  and  fidelity  he  declared  the  counsel 
of  God.  Few  ministers  have  preached  the  word  of  God  with  great- 
er nmpUcity  and  honesty,  with  greater  fi-eedom  frx>m  that  fear  of 
man  which  bringetb  a  snare,  or  in  a  manner  more  instructive  to  the 
anderstanding,  more  awakening  to  conscience,  or  more  affecting 
to  the  heart.  The  people  of  his  charge  will  remember,  and  will 
defight  to  testify,  with  what  strength  of  reasoning  he  demonstrated 
flic  great  doctrines  of  religion,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  pon- 

20* 
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gency  of  address,  he  enforced  the  oUigation  of  its  hofy,  self-deny- 
lAg  duties.  They  will  remember  also,  in  what  manner  he  went  id 
and  out  before  them,  visited  their  &milies,  conversed  and  prayed 
with  the  Enck  and  the  dying,  consoled  the  afflicted,  instructed  th9 
young,  and  labored  for  the  order  and  purity  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  Messing  on  earth,  which  a  minister  of  Christ  can 
hold  dearer,  than  Uie  affectionate  attachment  and  confidence  of 
his  people.  There  is  nothing,  but  the  consideration  of  duty, 
wUeh  can  operate  as  a  stronger  excitement  to  diligence;  and 
nothing,  but  the  presence  and  approbation  of  (jod,  which  can  do 
more  to  render  his  lalxnrs  delightful.  I  say  this  with  special  em* 
phasis,  respecting  the  esteem  and  love  of  real  Christians.  What 
are  the  beet  firiendships,  founded  on  mere  natural  affection,  oooi* 
pared  with  the  pure,  spiritual  love  of  fervent  Christians  toward 
a  mimster  who  has  labored  successfully  for  their  salvation  ?.  Their 
lore  to  him  becomes  associated  with  all  the  precious,  heaven^ 
truths  which  they  have  heard  from  lus  lips,  and  which  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  has  rendered  effectual  to  their  sanctification.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollection  of  the  solicitude  he  manifested  for 
them  while  they  were  impenitent,  of  his  labors  and  prayers  for 
their  conversion,  and  of  the  joy  which  swelled  his  heart,  when 
he  perceived  the  indications  of  their  repentance.  It  is  associated 
with  tiie  recollection  of  his  watchful  care  over  them,  and  his  un- 
ceasing efibrts  to  excite  them  to  walk  as  children  of  light.  It  is 
associated  finally,  with  the  holy  pleasures  which  he  has  helped 
them  to  enjoy,  and  with  the  precious  hope  which  he  has  so  often 
kindled  in  their  breasts.  So  tender,  so  pure,  and  in  its  nature  so 
permanent,  is  ihe  love  of  Christians  to  their  spiritual  father  and 
guide.  Now  in  what  way  shall  a  mmister  secure  this  love  and 
confidence  of  Christians,  and  the  general  attachment  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge  ?  The  only  way  in  which  he  ought  to 
seek  it,  and  in  which  he  has  any  prospect  of  obtsuning  it,  is,  hj 
being  an  affsetianatey  faithful^  devoted  mim»t£r  of  Christ;  by 
preaching  the  trutii  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus; 
tiius  commendjng  himself  to  every  num's  conscience  in  the  si^t 
of  GKxl^  by  (being  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  souls 
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committed  to  his  oare ;  not  seeking  to  please  man,  but  Qoi  who 
trieth  the  heart ;  and  yet,  in  the  right  sense,  becoming  all  thingfi 
to  all  men.  Sneh,  in  a  good  measure,  was  the  ministry  of  Doo^ 
tor  Spring.  He  gare  himself  to  his  work.  He  turned  not  aside 
to  entangle  himself  with  the  afiairs  of  the  world.  EBs  conscienoOy 
his  judgment,  and  his  heart  held  him  back  from  pursuits  foreign 
to  his  oflSce.  It  was  in  this  way  he  giuned  the  high  place  which 
he  poesesaed  in  the  respect  and  love  of  his  flock.  And  he  often 
lamented  the  mistake  of  ministers,  who  think  they  can  obtain  a 
lasting  repntation  for  usefulness  in  any  other  way. 

Doctor  Spring  had  unconmion  itrenffth  and  decUion  of  char- 
actor.  He  was  nevier  disheartened  by  difficulties  and  nerer  in- 
tamdated  by  dangers ;  and  where  duty  was  plam  he  was  feariees 
of  opposition  and  reproach.  However  many  or  great  his  afflic- 
tions, he  was  never  overpowered.  In  pursuit  of  an  object  which 
donscience  approved,  who  ever  surpassed  him  in  perseverance  ? 
He  had,  in  fact,  many  attributes  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian) 
which  qualified  him  for  great  undertakings.  Accordingly,  he  did 
not  labor  and  pray  and  live,  for  the  interests  of  religion,  merely 
in  one  particular  place.  He  had  too  large  a  heart  for  this.  In 
all  the  great  operations  of  the  present  day  for  the  promotion  cS 
die  kmgdom  of  Christ,  he  felt  a  Uvely  interest ;  and  in  some  of 
diem  he  had  a  principal  agency. 

In  behalf  of  GreenviDe  College,  in  Tennessee,  he  exerted  his 
infinence  with  animating  success.  About  the  same  time,  the  Math 
sachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  That  useful  Society 
was  indebted  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  man,  for  its  existence 
and  prosperity. 

But  the  highest  objects  which  excited  his  affi»ctaon,  his  leal^ 
and  his  prayers,  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Several  years  before 
anything  was  done  in  this  quarter  toward  a  Theolo^cal  Insti- 
ttttaon  it  was  with  him  a  subject  of  deep  thought  and  serious  con* 
versation.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  branchee 
of  Christian  beneficence,  to  mcrea»t  the  number  qf  well  qualified 
mhUeters  of  the  goepel.  No  man  ever  felt  more  deeply  the  im- 
portance of  a  hamed  mhdetryy  or  pursued  that  object  with  a 
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more  steady  parpoeO)  or  in  a  more  disinterested  manner.  The 
influence  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  favor  him,  in  turning  the 
attention  of  wealthy  and  benevolent  individuals  to  such  an  objecti 
and  in  giving  existence  and  form  to  our  favored  Seminary,  I 
shall  not  particularly  mention ;  though  the  recollection  of  it  is 
inexpressibly  interesting  to  my  feelings.  In  all  the  measureB, 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  united  Institution,  I 
was  intimately  conversant  with  him ;  and  I  am  a  witness  of  the 
invincible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  which  evidently 
actuated  him ;  of  the  sleepless  anxiety  he  showed,  lest,  in  the 
plan  of  the  Seminary,  the  great  ends  of  revelation  should  be 
overlooked.  It  is  with  the  most  delightful  sensations  I  now  recol- 
lect, how  often,  at  that  interesting  period,  I  was  invited,  some- 
times in  the  stillness  of  midmght,  to  kneel  down  with  him,  to 
invoke  the  name  of  God,  to  render  praise  for  his  goodness,  and  to 
ask  his  guidance  and  blessing.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  laborious 
and  unceasing  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  the  Seminary  from  its  com- 
mencement till  his  last  sickness ;  of  the  joy  and  gratitude  and  ten- 
derness which  he  often  expressed,  that  he  had  lived  to  realise 
more  than  his  highest  hopes;  and  of  tiie  pious  fervor  with  which 
he  waked  up,  almost  firom  the  slumbers  of  death,  to  ^ve  the 
sacred  Institution,  and  those  connected  with  it,  his  dying  bene- 
diction. 

Doctor  Spring  was  a  fiBither  to  the  Seminary.  He  watched 
over  its  interests  and  prayed  for  its  prosperity,  with  a  father's 
heart.  His  visits,  his  conversation,  and  his  addresses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Semmary,  were  expressions  of  paternal  love.  And 
we  had  reason  to  thank  him,  not  only  for  his  incessant  watchful- 
ness, but  even  for  his  jealou»y  over  us ;  because  it  was  a  gadig 
jealouty.  The  concern  of  an  anxious  father ;  —  it  was  an  appre- 
hension, for  which  there  was  too  much  reason,  that  a  spirit  of 
literary  pride  should  insinuate  itself  into  the  Institution,  and  the 
light  of  truth  and  holiness  be  obscured.  But  I  cannot  proc0ed. 
Scenes  rush  upon  my  memory,  which  language  cannot  describe. 
Thanks  to  God  that  such  a  man  has  been  raised  up  to  bless  the 
church;  that  he  was  continued  so  long,  and  enabled  to  do  so 
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much  for  the  InstitatioQ.  But  the  scene  is  closed.  Our  friend 
deepeth.  On  those  occasions,  when  his  visits  have,  for  ten  years, 
uniformly  cheered  us,  and  his  counsels  quickened  us  to-  duty,  we 
shall  see  his  fSsbce  no  more.  Whenever  those  occasions  return,  we 
shall  remember  afresh  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  for  the  Seminary. 

Doctor  Spring  acted  a  most  important  part  in  originating  the 
Foreign  Misaon  from  America.  The  measures  which  led  to  tiie 
organization  of  a  public  body  for  the  promotion  of  that  great 
object,  were  first  suggested  by  him.  And  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  that  benevolent  and  successfiil  undertaking,  he  was  amo^ 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  principal  agency. 

Whoever,  therefore,  reviews  the  public  life  of  Doctor  Spring 
especially  the  last  twenty  years,  must  be  satisfied,  that  few  men 
have  done  more  than  he  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  what  was  peculiar  in  his  Christian  chanM>- 
ter,  I  should  say  he  felt  an  uncommon  loathing  and  dread  of 
whatever  had  the  least  appearance  of  enthusiasm  or  ostentation 
ID  the  concerns  of  religion.  I  should  say  too,  that  he  had  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  habit  of  insisting  upon  the  distinction  between 
true  and  fiBJse  religion  and  extraordinary  caution  in  judging  of 
flie  evidence  of  regeneratk)n  in  himself,  and  in  others.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  only  slender  evidence  of  his  own  piety;  and 
frequently  said,  if  lie  had  caa/  religion^  he  had  it  in  a  very  hw 
degree.  This  may  be  thought  a  smgular  conclusion.  But  what 
Christian  or  minister  does  not  adopt  a  similar  concluuon  respect- 
ing himself,  who  with  equal  honesty,  searches  his  own  heart,  and 
with  the  same  unsparing  severity,  tries  his  own  motives  and  actions 
by  the  standard  of  (}od's  word  ? 

Doctor  Spring  was,  however,  a  man  of  remarkable  cheerfuIneiM 
•ad  equanimity.  And  though  he  had  little  enjoyment  in  riew  of 
his  own  religious  character,  he  had  unfailing  enjoyment  m  c<mtem* 
{dating  tiie  perfection  and  government  of  God  and  the  trutiis  cf 
his  word. 

It  would  be  a  thing  unheard  of  in  this  imperfect  worid,  if  any 
human  character,  even  one  posses^g  the  most  attractive  virtues. 
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ahould  have  no  imperfeotions.  Doctor  Spring  was  not  without  im- 
perfections He  had  himself  a  deep  conviction  of  them,  and  made  * 
them  the  subject  of  daily  ccmfession  before  God.  But  he  is  gone,  we 
believe,  beyond  the  region  of  imperfection  and  trial.  And,  brethren, 
if  our  intercourse  with  him,  while  on  earth,  was  so  pleasant  and 
profitable ;  Oh,  what  a  privilege  would  it  be,  could  we  see  and 
oonverse  wi&  him  now^  when  his  character,  distinguished  even 
here  hy  such  intellectual  and  moral  excellences,  has  been  freed 
from  every  clog  and  blemish^  and  displays,  without  miztore,  the 
hmutiM  qf  hoUnen, 

The  mourning  widow  and  children  are  called  to  submit  to  no 
ordinary  affliction.  They  have  frequently  known  the  day  of  ad- 
versity. But  they  have  never  before  experienced  the  grief  of 
losbg  a  friend  so  near  and  so  useful.  What  can  I  do  for  thur 
comfort,  but  to  remmd  them  of  those  heavenly  truths  which  ha 
preached,  of  that  all-sufficient  Saviour  whom  he  so  often  reoom- 
mended  to  them,  and  whose  infinite  grace  he  always  found  a 
refuge  in  trouble  ? 

What  shall  I  say  to  this  mourning  church  and  society  ?  Your 
beloved  minister  was  indeed  spared  to  you  many  years;  he  lived  to 
a  good  old  ago.  But  he  has  finished  his  work  and  gone  to  receive 
his  reward.  Look  back,  now,  upon  his  ministry,  ye  who  were 
converted  or  edified  by  his  labors.  Remember  the  earnest  exhor- 
tations he  gave  you  to  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  to  persevering 
diligence,  fidelity  and  prayer.  Remember  what  zeal  he  Aowed 
tiiat  you  might  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  abound  in 
good  works.  It  is  a  privilege  for  which  you  ought  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  that  you  have  had  such  a  minister.  But  now,  brethr^ 
as  he  is  removed  by  death,  you  will  be  looking  and  praying  fiir 
some  man  of  God  to  supply  his  place. —  Great  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael, be  near  to  this  destitute,  mourning  flock;  preserve  them 
from  evil ;  keep  them  perfectly  joined  together  in  faith  and  love ; 
and  speedily  provide  for  them  a  pastor  after  thine  own  heart. 

Fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  see  in  that  breathless  body, 
that  silent  tongue,  and  those  eyes  closed  in  death,  to  what  we  are 
coming.     It  is  all  that  remains  of  that  minister,  who  was  once  so 
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ietive,  80  useful  and  beloved.  A  few  more  Sabbaths,  and  it  will 
be  all  that  will  remain  of  ua.  Let  as  then  be  excited  to  firnsh  our 
work.  If  we  love  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men,  we  are  decorous 
of  doing  good;  and  we  have  our  plans  of  doing  good.  How 
grievous  would  it  be,  should  we  be  overtaken  bj  death,  before 
our  favorite  plans  are  accomplished !  Let  us  then,  as  ministers 
of  Christ,  laj  out  the  business  of  life  wisely,  and  execute  it  with 
an  diligence.  And  let  us  begin  in  season,  to  do  our  last  works. 
We  maj  be  looking  for  an  opportunity  in  some  distant  period,  to 
perform  those  things  which  belong  to  the  closing  scene  of  life. 
But  let  us  beware  of  trusting  to  this.  A  sudden  removal,  without 
Mny  premonition,  may  await  us.  Or  if  (jod  shall  kmdly  exempt 
UB  from  such  a  stroke,  we  may  still  lose  the  opportunity  we  are 
expecting.  When  our  health  declines,  our  mental  vigor  may  also 
decline.  He  that  has  the  strongest  understanding,  may  then  ex- 
hibit the  understanding  of  an  infimt,  or  no  understanding  at  all. 
The  power  of  speech,  the  power  of  action,  and  the  power  of 
ttought  may  fail  us ;  and  all  those  things  which  we  deferred  to 
flie  end  of  life,  may  be  left  undone  forever.  Let  us  then  be  doing 
our  last  things.  Let  us  be  saying  our  last  words  to  our  partners 
and  our  children.  Let  us  be  writing  our  last  sermons,  and  our 
hat  letters.  Let  us  be  making  our  last  addresses  to  our  flocks. 
Let  us  be  performing  our  last  acts  of  Christian  friendship  toward 
ma  brethren  iu  the  ministry,  and  our  last  acts  of  benevolence  for 
die  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  when  we  go  into  our 
dosets,  let  us  feel,  as  though  we  were  about  to  search  our  hearts 
and  raise  our  cries  to  our  God  and  Saviour  for  the  last  time  before 
the  all-revealing  day.  0  brethren,  if  we  might  be  duly  affected 
with  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  it  would  cure  the  vanity  of  our 
Blinds ;  it  would  impress  the  character  of  seriousness  and  piety 
upon  our  daily  conduct,  and  would  effectually  constrain  us  to 
preach  and  live  as  dying  men. 

Let  us  learn  one  more  lesson.  However  beloved  and  venerated 
the  ministers  of  Christ  may  be  — however  elevated  and  useful  their 
station  —  iJtey  must  die.  What  then  is  most  important  to  a  minis- 
ter when  he  comes  to  the  close  of  life  ?     What  is  it  but  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  be  has  treated  his  Savioar  and  his  own  soul,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  holy  office  ?  If  he  can  then  say, 
^  I  know  in  t9/»m  I  have  believed;  I  have  fought  a  good  fights 
Ikave  Ji$dehed  mg  couree^  I  have  kept  thefaHh;  hmcrforA  there 
i$  laid  up  for  me  a  eroum  of  righteouaneee,  which  the  Lord  the 
righteom  Judge  mil  give  me  at  that  dag;^^  —  what  more  can  k» 
dmre? 

Finally,  though  under  thepherde  die,  the  great  Shepherd  liTta. 
He  will  take  care  of  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;  not  one  of  them 
riuUl  perish.  His  cause  is  safe^  And  as  an  encouragement  to 
diKgent  exertion,  let  us  consider  what  a  train  of  good  effects  m^ 
result  from  our  labors.  We  have  contemplated  the  distinguishoi 
usefulness  (^  that  venerable  minister,  whose  funeral  solemnities 
ire  are  now  attending.  But  we  shall  find,  that  the  Invest  VDh 
stances  of  has  usefukess  were  consequent  upon  a  few  efforts  of 
enlightened  piety,  which  we  might  have  thought  of  inconsideraUe 
moment.  Those  few  eflbrts  have,  through  divine  favor,  had  a 
leading  influence  to  set  in  motion  engines  of  good,  whose  operatioD 
already  begins  to  be  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  Christian  and 
pagan  world,  and  whose  blessed  effects,  uniting  with  the  effects 
of  other  plans  of  benevolence,  will  we  doubt  not,  constantly  spread 
to  a  wider  and  wider  extent,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  time,  and  to 
everlasting  ages.  Brethren,  we  live  in  a  period  highly  favoraUe 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs.  Let  us  be  meditating 
good  for  Zion,  and  striving  in  one  way  and  another,  to  promote  its 
prosperity.  Who  can  tell  what  holy  enterprises,  what  useful  in- 
stitutions, and  what  enlargement  to  Christ's  kingdom,  may  spring 
from  our  feeble  efforts  ?  Our  seasons  of  meditation  and  prayer, 
our  studies,  our  consultataons,  and  our  correspondence,  may, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  give  rise  to  a  good,  which  eternity 
only  can  measure.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  And  when  God 
summons  faithful  ministers  to  leave  their  place  here,  and  engage 
in  the  work  of  heaven,  let  us  still  trust  in  him  and  take  courage. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  will  send  forth  other  laborers. 
He  will  not  leave  his  cause  without  advocates,  nor  his  churcheft 
without   pastors,  nor    the   heathen   world   without   missionaries. 
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After  we  are  laid  in  oar  graves  other  ministers  will  rise  np  better 

tiian  we ;  for  a  better  day  is  at  hand.    The  churches  will  shine 

"with  brighter  lustre.     A  purer  spirit  will  pervade  the  ministry ;  a 

ipirit  of  deeper  humility,  of  more  fervent  love,  and  more  perfect 

harmony,  a  spirit  of  greater  wisdom  and  zeal,  a  spirit  of  hi^er 

eibrt  and  more  exalted  piety.     Great  will  be  the  company  of 

flioee  who  will  publish  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  great  the  success 

iduch  will  crown  their  labors.    The  fervent  prayers  offered  up  by 

our  lamented  father,  and  by  the  thousands  now  with  lum  in  ^ory, 

and  the  prayers  of  thousands  on  earth  now  panting  for  the  con- 

verskm  of  ihe  world,  will  be  answered,  in  the  universal  leigfk  of 

the  Prince  of  Peace. 

VOL.  V.  21 
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Whenever  a  good  man  dies,  the  world  sustains  a  loss.  But 
among  good  men,  there  is  an  obvious  ground  of  distinction.  God 
has  constituted  his  moral  kingdom,  as  he  has  the  natural  body. 
Though  there  is  but  one  body,  there  are  many  members.  And 
though  the  members  are  all  necessary;  some  hold  a  place  d 
higher  importance  than  others,  and  the  loss  of  them  is  more  se- 
verely felt.  When  the  Apostle  touches  upon  this  distinction 
among  Christians,  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  a 
spint  of  emulation  and  envy,  and  of  promoting  mutual  love  and 
sympathy,  and  a  paramount  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
And  why  should  the  difference,  which  God  has  made  among  the 
members  of  his  spiritual  empire,  ever  excite  any  other  feelings, 
than  these  ?  For  what  is  the  difference,  but  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  usefulness  ?  That  man  is  marked  with  the  highest 
distinction,  who  does  the  most  good.  True  greatness  is  combined 
with  the  best  interest  of  the  world.  And  if  we  love  the  best 
interest  of  the  world,  we  shall  love  the  man  who  promotes  it ; 
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ind  we  shall  lore  him  most,  who  promotes  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  great  object  which  bene?- 
oience  seeks,  we  are  raised  above  self-interest.  We  forget  oar 
iadiyidual  importance ;  we  forget  all  personal  distinctions.  Lai 
the  highest  degree  of  good  be  accomplished,  wheUier  bj  us  or  by 
others  as  instruments,  and  we  have  our  deare.  Mere  intellectual 
greatness,  or  worldly  greatness  is  indeed  an  object,  to  which  ambi- 
tion \ookB  up  with  impatient  aspirations.  But  what  is  it  in  the 
sij^t  of  (}od,  or  in  the  sight  of  good  men  ?  It  is  the  greatness 
of  Christian  benevolence,  that  we  admire ;  it  is  the  greatness,  not 
of  the  man  who  hoe  superior  endowments,  but  of  the  man,  whose 
superior  endowments  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  who,  feeling  that  he  is  not  his  own,  presents 
himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  and  exists  only  for  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  greatness  that  disarms  hostility,  that 
pmts  envy  to  shame,  that  attracts  universal  love,  and  that  doea 
not  moulder  in  the  grave. 

I  propose  on  this  occasion,  to  inquire  briefly,  by  what  ccauee  and 
in  what  manner  the  character  of  true  greatnese  is  formed. 

Here  I  begin  by  ascribing  to  Grod  all  that  constitutes  excel- 
iMice  of  character — all  that  fits  men  for  distinguished  imefulnesa. 
in  GhcTe  hand  it  is  to  make  great.  He  creates  and  sustains  the 
immortal  mind  with  all  its  powers.  He  creates  and  sustains  the 
body,  with  all  its  vigor  and  activity.  And  it  is  by  his  Spirit 
that  a  man  is  neuhcreated —  ^^  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  Everything  which  gives  improvement  to  the  under- 
standing or  the  heart,  is  from  God.  Let  it  be  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the  use  of  various 
natural  means.  Who  appointed  those  means  but  God  ?  And 
who  but  (}od  gives  a  heart  to  use  them,  and  makes  that  use 
suecessful  ?  Be  it  so  that  Christians  are  sanctified  through  the 
truth.  It  is  God  that  sanctifies  them  in  this  very  way.  The 
truth  is  his  instrument;  and  from  him  comes  all  its  efficacy. 
When  therefore  you  fix  your  eye  upon  a  Christian,  who  exhibitB 
the  character  of  distinguished  greatness ;  you  see  the  Uforkmanr 
Aip  of  Chd — the  expression  of  his  power  and  his  goodness. 
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The  Christian  is  what  he  is,  2y  tAe  grace  of  God.  To  Qoi  ^bm 
be  all  the  ^ory  of  those  faculties,  which  distinguish  men  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ;  of  that  holiness,  which  distinguishes  Chiistiaos 
from  the  ungodly ;  and  of  every  degree  of  piety  and  usefblnesBi 
which  raises  one  Christian  above  another. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  in  what  ioay  a  C^irManj  po99§9$^ 
mg  the  requisite  natural  endawmerUSy  and  enjoying  the  guidanm 
and  blessing  qf  Ghd  acquires  the  charcLcter  of  true  greatness. 

In  the  first  place,  he  directs  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  moil 
eaoeeUeni  and  worthy  oibject  —  the  salvation  of  men-^  the  good  tjf 
ChrisVs  kingdom.  IS  a  man  turns  his  thoughts  and  labors  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  his  heart  grows  patriotic  and  noble.  But  if 
he  exercises  his  thoughts  and  affections  upon  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom, the  effect  on  his  character  will  be  as  much  higher,  as  tiie 
^ry  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  kingdom  are  more  excellent, 
than  any  earthly  object.  The  heart  becomes  assimilated  to  Am 
object  of  its  attachment.  He  that  contemplates  and  loves  the 
character  of  Christ,  is  by  degrees  changed  into  the  same  image. 
He  that  employs  himself  in  so  great  a  work  as  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  will  be  constantly  ennobled  by  the  nature  of 
his  employment.  He  will  derive  a  greatness  fix)m  the  greatness 
of  the  work  in  which  he  is  occupied. 

But  the  Christian,  who  acquires  the  character  of  greatness,  con- 
templates the  glory  of  Christ,  and  pursues  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom  with  intense  affection.  And  it  is  very  much  in  proporticm 
to  the  frequency  and  strength  of  his  benevolent  and  pious  eflforts, 
that  he  experiences  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  own  mind.  When 
a  man  comes  to  such  a  state,  that  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and 
the  precious  interests  of  his  church  are  the  objects  of  his  contempla- 
tion fix)m  day  to  day;  when  they  occur  spontaneously;  when 
other  things,  which  formerly  had  a  place  in  his  mind,  in  a  great 
measure  retire ;  when  these  divine  objects  get  so  strong  a  hold  of 
his  thoughts,  that  no  pleasures,  no  cares  or  sufferings  can  exclude 
them;  in  short,  when  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
becomes  his  ruling  passion ;  then  he  experiences  a  rapid  growth  in 
everything  excellent  and  praise-worthy.     Whatever  is  earthly  in 
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^DB  nature  dies  away.  Ss  thoughts  and  affections  range  in  a 
^lig^r  and  brighter  region.  He  acqnires  moral  purity,  enlarge- 
ment and  strength,  and  advances  rapidly  towards  the  elevated 
xsharacter  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

My  brethren,  do  any  of  you  aim  at  eminence  in  Christian  piety 
and  usefulness  ?  See  here  what  course  you  must  pursue.  And 
te«  here  the  course  actually  pursued  by  that  distinguished  servant 
<if  Christ,  who  has  recently  been  taken  from  us.  Beloved  man ! 
Wherever  his  name  is  known,  not  only  among  those  who  were 
peiaoDally  attached  to  him,  but  through  the  Christian  world,  it  is 
associated  with  all  that  is  precious  in  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer. 

Oar  departed  brother  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  distinr 
gmsihed  excellence.  He  possessed  eminent  qualifications,  and 
tttteined  to  eminent  usefulness.  The  qualities  of  his  understand- 
ing and  heart  were  such,  as  would  have  rendered  him  beloved  and 
utrful  in  any  coQdition.  Had  he  lived  in  the  most  retired  village ; 
tfae  inhabitants  would  have  been  enlightened  by  his  wisdom,  and 
1)eBefited  by  his  pious  example  and  benevolent  services.  Had  he 
lired  in  days  of  persecution,  and  had  the  power  oif  his  enemies 
imnrared  him  in  a  prison  ;  he  possessed  excellences  of  character, 
iridoh  would  have  been  manifested  even  there.  EGs  meekness 
and  self-government  would  have  checked  the  impatience  of  his 
lidlow  sufferers ;  his  affectionate  counsels  would  have  enlightened 
wad  comforted  them ;  and  the  ardor  of  his  prayers  and  praises 
irould  have  taught  them  the  happiness  of  devotion. 

Bat  his  peculiar  greatness  arose  very  much  from  the  cireumr 
miamcis  in  which  he  ivas  placed  ani  the  relations  which  he  sustained. 
It  is  indeed  very  obvious,  that  he  had  an  original  structure  of 
xaiiid,  exactly  suited  to  the  work  which  Qoi  designed  for  him. 
Still  it  was  his  situation  —  it  was  his  being  actually  called  to  his 
iroik,  and  successfully  engaged  in  accomplishing  it,  which  made 
^nown  the  value  of  his  talents,  and  led  to  their  hi^est  improve- 
ment. In  a  very  important  sense,  a  man  is  made  by  drcum- 
Hanees,  The  time  when  he  lives ;  the  particular  place  where  he 
aeis ;  tiie  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  those  with  whom  he  is  most 
tmjAj  connected ;  the  nature  of  the  duties  allotted  to  him,  and 
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tlie  degree  of  sacoees  by  which  his  labors  are  animated,  all 
conspre  to  impart  to  his  character  the  qualities  which  it  finally 
exhibits. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  biographer,  well  acquainted  witt 
the  early  life  of  Doctor  Worcester,  could  fix  upon  a  yariety  of 
incidents,  which  tended  at  once  to  unfold  the  peculiar  properiies 
of  his  mind,  and  to  produce  those  habits  of  thought  and  action^ 
which  afterwards  became  chief  ingredients  in  his  character.  Qod 
knows  for  what  service  he  designs  every  man ;  and  he  £requentfy 
^ves  such  a  direction  to  the  events  of  childhood  and  youth,  tiiat 
those  peculiar  properties  of  mind,  which  wiU  be  of  the  highest  use 
in  after-life,  shall  be  early  exercised  and  strengthened ;  and  whik 
the  man  himself  and  those  around  him  know  nothing  of  the  matteTf 
God  is  preparing  him  for  his  work  ;  and  preparing  him  by  meanSi 
which  will  aftierwards  be  seen  to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  the 
end,  and  so  will  be  a  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgment  and 
admiration. 

But  my  remarks  can  extend  no  further,  than  to  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  his  public  life. 

He  was  first  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter in  a  situation  attended  with  peculiar  trials.  And  those  trials 
were  important  means  of  qualifying  him  for  the  work  which  divine 
providence  allotted  to  him.  No  man  ever  acquires  strength  and 
decision  of  character,  without  contending  with  difficulties.  If  aU 
is  smooth  and  prosperous,  the  mind  contracts  inactivity  and  sofb- 
ness.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  straits  and  sufferings  raises 
a  mind,  happily  constituted,  to  a  high  tone  of  resolution,  and  pie- 
pares  it  for  firm  and  energetic  action. 

Our  brother  before  his  removal  firom  his  first  charge,  gave  evi- 
dence of  uncommon  discretion  and  forethought ;  of  patienoe  and 
self-control ;  of  great  strength  of  understanding  and  integrity  of 
heart,  and  a  steady  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

In  the  year  1803,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministiy  in 
this  place.  The  station  was  highly  important ;  and  it  involved 
duties,  which  no  man  of  ordinary  qualifications  would  have  been 
eempetent  to  discharge.    Here  he  labored  with  wisdom  and  aaal. 
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vifh  firmness  and  perseyerance.  He  kept  his  eye  upon  the  spix^ 
ikud  interests  of  the  church.  A  revival  of  religion,  which  he  was 
permitted  more  than  once  to  witness  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  he 
Hoarded  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  events.  As  a  preacher,  he 
eshibited  soundness  of  £Edth,  manly  strength  of  intellect,  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  warm  heart.  £Bs  preaching  was  always  serious, 
ifiectionate,  and  instructive,  and  frequently  impressive.  His 
ehurch  and  people  knew— every  parent  and  every  child  knew, 
lliat  he  bved  their  souls,  and  sought  their  everlasting  wel&re.  In 
all  cases  of  diflSoulty,  which  occurred  in  the  church  or  congrega- 
Han,  he  was  a  most  judicious  counsellor ;  in  aflUction,  a  lEriend,  a 
fiither,  a  comforter.  He  magnified  hie  office.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
Umi  a  minister  enjoys,  in  an  equal  degree  with  hin),  the  affection 
ad  esteem  of  his  people.  And  I  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  say, 
Aiai  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  minister,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  love 
the  sacred  office.  There  was  nothing  more  distinctly  marked  in 
ioB  character,  than  the  strong,  permanent  affection  which  united 
him  to  the  pastoral  work.  He  cleaved  to  it,  as  to  his  life.  With 
Urn  ck)se  adherence  of  his  lections  to  the  holy  office,  he  could 
not  but  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  objects,  with 
which  that  office  made  him  conversant.  The  regular  performance 
ef  its  duties,  prompted  by  his  heart  as  well  as  lus  conscience, 
ilqiarted  an  increasing  purity  and  elevation  to  his  character.  If 
I  mistake  not,  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  generally,  that  he 
Wcame  more  and  more  a  consecrated  man.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  effectual  operation  of  God.  But  Ood  ope- 
rates through  means.  And  I  cannot  but  think,  that  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  his  spiritual  improvement  was,  the  diligence, 
the  a&ction,  and  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Ss  employments  as  a  minister,  animated 
by  the  true  spirit  of  his  office,  contributed  directly  and  powerfuDy, 
to  advance  Um  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  and  to  ^ve  him 
the  visible  impress  of  Christian  sanctity. 

But  Dr.  Worcester's  usefulness  extended  beyond  his  particular 
diarge.     His  reputation  for  practicid  wisdom,  and  tor  an  acquaint- 
with  the  principles  and  forms  of  eccleriastical  proceedings  in 
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New  England,  occanoned  fireqnent  applications  to  him  for  counsel 
and  assistance.  And  the  public  sentiment  respecting  him  was 
finally  such,  that  scarcely  an  instance  occurred  of  great  difficulty 
in  our  churches,  where  his  advice  was  not  sought.  The  collected 
thought,  the  foresight,  the  decision,  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
buoness  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  gave  him  great  influence  witfi 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  principle,  while  they  secured  to  him 
the  honest  respect  of  his  opposors.  But  by  nothing  did  he  more 
distinguish  himself  in  such  concerns,  than  by  his  sincere  bye  of 
peace,  and  his  success  in  reconciling  contending  parties. 

The  firequent  agency  he  had  in  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastioal 
business  brought  him  into  a  closer  connection  with  the  mmistttni 
and  churches  of  Christ,  made  him  more  familiarly  acquainted  wifli 
their  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  more  lively  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gained  for  him,  in  a  higher  and 
higher  degree,  the  public  confidence,  and  prepared  the  way  fior 
him  to  enter,  with  brighter  prospects,  into  a  more  extennve  sphere 
of  public  duty. 

Dr.  Worcester's  feelings  were  averse  to  reli^ous  controversy ; 
though  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  mind,  and  his  habit  of  close, 
patient  thinking  qualified  him  to  be  a  distinguished  controversial 
writer.  I  shall  only  say  on  this  occasion,  that  those  who  receive 
the  common  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  must  consider  it  as  a  special 
fiivor  of  heaven,  that  they  have,  I  will  not  say  the  opinionfty  but 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Worcester  on  the  grand  controversy  of  the 
present  day. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  what  chiefly  accounts  for  the  ele- 
vation of  our  dear  brother's  character,  or  chiefly  constituted  the 
usefulness  of  his  life.  I  refer  to  his  connection  with  the  Murionr 
ary  cause;  first,  with  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society^  of 
which  he  was  many  years  Secretary^  and  afterwards  President; 
and  then  with  our  Foreign  Missions.  I  say  not  that  there  is  any 
office  on  earth,  more  exalted  and  holy,  than  the  Christian  minis' 
try,  or  any  object  more  important  than  that  which  the  ministry  is 
designed  to  promote.  The  fact  is,  the  missionary  cause  is  the 
same  as  that,  which  every  minister  labors  to  advance.    It  is  the 
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nme  cause,  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense.  It  is  the  cause  of 
benevolence  —  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  the  whole 
unevangelized  world.  And  the  office  which  our  departed  brother 
filled,  in  connection  with  the  missionary  cause,  was  the  office  of  a 
Christian  minister,  in  its  largest  sense.  As  to  the  extent  of  its 
demgn,  it  resembles  the  office  of  the  apostles,  who  were  commis- 
skmed  to  ^^  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  everj 
oreatore.''  Now  if  I  would  show  you  exactly  what  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  ;  if  I  would  fix  your  eye  upon  the  highest  distinction 
which  marked  his  character ;  I  must  present  him  before  you,  as 
Chrretpanding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commit 
Htmers  for  Foreign  Missions,  It  was  for  this  office  he  was 
designated  in  the  purpose  of  God.  It  was  for  this  office,  so 
inportant  and  arduous,  that  all  his  previous  labors  and  trials  con- 
tributed to  prepare  him.  It  was  in  this  office,  that  his  peculiar 
telents  found  room  for  their  most  appropriate  exercise.  Sere  he 
was  in  his  proper  place.  And  Aere,  through  the  mercy  of  Ood, 
fak  character  acquired  its  brightest  lustre. 

Can  it  be  necessary  for  me,  in  this  age  of  Christian  knowledge 
md  Christian  effort,  to  produce  arguments  to  prove  the  importance 
and  exceUence  of  the  missionary  cause  ?  Are  there  any  among 
w,  who  will  award  to  our  departed  brother  the  honor  of  Eoncere 
md  jnous  endeavors,  and  yet  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  directmg  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  ?  Are 
llwre  any,  who  can  witness  the  zeal,  the  liberality,  the  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  which  are  employed  for  the  promotion  of  the  mismonary 
cause,  and  say,  that  they  are  all  employed  in  a  useless  or  doubtful 
enterprise — that  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  promote  is  not 
wmrthy  of  such  exertions  —  and  that  the  man  who  devotes  his  life 
to  that  cause,  though  he  may  deserve  our  candor  for  his  honesty, 
and  our  respect  for  his  talents,  and  our  love  for  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  must  have  our  compassion  for  his  weakness  ?  Gladly 
would  I  remove  the  doubts  and  misapprehensions  of  any  who  view 
the  cause  of  missions  in  such  a  light.  And  gladly  would  I  excite 
iiie  active  zeal  of  those  who  have  better  views.  • 

Will  you  then  estimate  the  importance  of  the  missionary  cause 
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from  Us  desiffn  f  What  is  that  design,  but  tlie  salvation  of  nnnen 
perishing  in  the  darkness^  of  paganism  f  Now  are  not  die  soull 
of  men  in  heathen  lands  immortal  as  well  as  ours  f  And  is  not 
^  thdr  immortality  stamped  with  as  great  worth,  as  ours  ?  If  then 
we  deem  it  important  that  our  souls  should  be  sayed,  and  mtt 
immortal  existence  be  made  happy ;  it  is  equally  important  tlial 
those  who  are  in  pagan  countries,  should  obtain  the  same  bless* 
ings.  Has  not  all  Christendom  pronounced  that  to  be  an  ezcelknl 
precept,  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  t 
And  can  any  one,  who  is  guided  by  this  rule,  and  who  has  ai^ 
proper  regard  to  his  own  eternal  happiness,  think  lightly  of  Urn 
eternal  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  7  But  if  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  is  so  important ;  no  man  can  question  the  imp(»rtaiio» 
of  those  efforts,  which  are  directed  to  the  smgle  purpose  of  fiv* 
nishing  them  with  the  means  of  salvation,  and  of  making  tliMi 
heirs  of  all  its  bles»ngs.  If,  indeed,  the  human  race  were  insodl 
a  moral  condition,  as  the  lax  theology  of  the  day  represents ;  if 
men  had  no  depravity  to  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  lUtj 
Spirit ;  if  they  had  no  sins  to  be  pardoned  and  no  pollution  to  be 
washed  away  by  atoning  blood ;  and  if  those,  who  have  never 
known  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  as  good  a  prospect  of  heaven,  m 
any  m  Christian  lands ;  we  might  quiet  all  our  anxieties  respeotiag 
the  heathen,  and  indulge  feelings  of  sincere  benevolence  towards 
them,  without  any  eflforts  for  their  conversion.  And  I  am  veiy 
willing  to  concede,  that  for  those,  who  deny  what  we  believe  to  bt 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pros* 
pects  of  man,  it  is  every  way  consistent  to  think  the  missionaij 
cause  of  no  value,  and  to  look  with  indifference  on  all  that  is  done 
to  convert  the  heathen  world.  But  if  all  men  are  ''  by  nature 
children  of  wrath ; "  and  if  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
whereby  they  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  if  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  appointed  means  of  bringing  men  to 
enjoy  that  salvation ;  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  from  the  cause  of  missions ;  and  no  fiieod 
of  man  can  be  content,  without  making  every  possible  exertion  to 
send  the  gospel  to  all  nations.    Bid  the  Son  of  God  deem  it 
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Beeessary  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  suffer  and  die,  to  pro- 
iure  salvation  for  sinners  7  And  can  we  deem  it  of  no  conse- 
qoence  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  that  salvation  ? 
If  Ghristianitjr  is  of  any  value  to  us,  it  is  certainly  of  as  great 
Talae  to  the  heathen.  Was  not  the  Christian  religion  a  blessing 
to  iliose  who  were  converted  by  the  labors  of  the  apostles  ?  Was 
it  not  a  blessing  to  our  fore&thers  in  Europe,  who  were  turned 
fitNn  the  basest  idolatry,  and  made  members  of  Christ's  kingdom  ? 
Think  c(  the  diflferenoe  between  us,  and  the  people  of  those 
ooimtriefl  where  pagan  ignorance  prevails.  To  what  is  all  tlus 
diflbrence  owing,  but  to  the  Christian  religion  f  And  must  not 
tliose  labors  be  important,  which  are  one  day  to  secure  to  idoli^ 
trous  nations  all  tiiat  is  precious  in  our  holy  religion,  and  to  render 
ikmn  «§  enlightened,  as  pious,  as  happy,  as  the  best  Christians 
?  Just  imagine  all  the  millions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Amer- 
who  are  now  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  formed  into  Christiaa 
ekurches,  engaged  publicly  and  privately  in  worshipping  Qod, 
observing  all  the  commands  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
fifing  as  examples  of  righteousness  and  peace.  See  parents, 
OBce  bowing  down  to  dumb  idols,  and  practising  the  most  degrad- 
ilg  vices,  now  walking  before  their  households  in  uprightneiss  of 
keart,  and  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tkm  of  the  Lord.  See  children  listening  to  the  vmce  of  Christian 
iwtraction.  See  angels  rejoicing  over  sinners  brought  to  repent- 
iiiee.  See  believers  abounding  in  good  works  ;  in  affliction,  sub- 
mitting to  God ;  in  death,  rejoicing  in  hope  of  eternal  glory. 
Would  not  such  a  state  be  infinitely  better,  than  their  present 
slate  of  stupid  idolatry,  and  of  brutal  ignorance  and  wretched- 
Biis  ?  The  friends  of  the  mismonary  cause  are  attempting  to 
aeoomplish  all  this ;  and  to  accomplish  it,  not  for  one  generation, 
bat  for  all  generations,  to  the  end  of  time.  Where  is  the  man, 
fliBt  can  question  the  excellence  of  this  attempt  ?  And  who,  that 
loves  his  fellow-creatures,  can  refrain  from  rejoicing  in  the  most 
distant  hope,  that  tiie  attempt  will  be  successful  ?  And  are  we 
fisrtyidden  to  indulge  this  hope  ?  Is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
WDrld  impracticable  ?    Has  not  Gk>d  power  enough  and  benevo- 
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lenoe  enough  to  convert  them  ?  Are  not  the  proyiflkns  of  the 
gospel  sufficientlj  large  and  abundant  ?  Is  not  tiie  way  Aat  m 
opened  to  heaven  sufficiendj  broad  ?  Have  not  many  aetnally 
been  converted,  who  were  once  as  far  from  righteousness  as  they  t 
We  indeed  believe  that  the  heathen  are  much  more  depraved  and 
degraded,  and  much  more  disinclined  to  embrace  the  gosp^  tfaaa 
tiie  opposers  of  nussions  believe  them  to  be.  We  see  more  and 
mightier  obstacles,  than  they  do,  to  the  success  of  the  misnoniij 
cause.  But  we  find  no  reason  for  despair.  Were  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  far  greater  than  they 
are ;  we  should  still  have  confident  hopes  of  success ;  hopes  res^ 
ing,  not  on  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  heart,  nor  on  the  effioiioy 
of  human  persuasion  to  counteract  those  tendencies ;  but  on  tiis 
promise  of  God,  and  on  that  divine  grace  which  superaboondf 
where  sin  hath  abounded.  The  conversion  of  the  worid,  tfaouglh 
impossible  for  man,  is  an  easy  work  for  Qoi.  It  required  as  grsal 
an  effort  of  divine  power  and  divine  love  to  save  any  of  nt,  as  il 
would  Inquire  to  save  stupid  idolaters.  And  as  Qoi  is  the  oqok 
men  Father  of  men,  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  why  should 
we  suppose  he  will  confine  his  special  favors  to  a  small  portion  of 
our  race  ?  Why  should  we  form  such  an  opinion  of  that  Bdng 
who  made  the  world,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  as  to  think,  that  he  is  not  as  willing  to  exert  his  power  ii 
behalf  of  the  heathen,  as  in  our  behalf ;  or  that  he  will  not  be  ai 
ready  to  prosper  our  endeavors  to  convert  sinners  in  heathflB 
lands,  as  in  our  0¥m  country  ? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  For  it 
seems  impossible,  that  any  man  who  regards  the  Christian  religpon 
as  a  blessingy  should  not  desire  its  universal  diffusion,  or  that  bft 
should  not  rejoice  in  the  exertions  now  made  to  bring  the  whole 
world  under  its  influence.  Objections  agmst  the  misfflooaiy 
cause  are  consistent  enough  from  the  mouths  of  infidels.  But  for 
Cfhrutians  to  make  them,  is  a  shocking  absurdity. 

Here  then  we  have  a  cause  of  the  highest  conceivable  momeofti 
Other  enterprises  for  the  welfare  of  man  are  benevolent  and  use- 
ful.   But  the  wMwmoary  cause  is  superior  to  all  others.    It  it 
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BK>re  benevolent,  more  exalted,  more  glorious.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less,  than  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
ttrongh  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth's  population.  And  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  which  stand  m  its  waj,  and  which  are 
80  apt  to  discourage  our  faint  hearts,  it  has  a  certain  prospect  of 
saceess.  The  undertaking,  in  which  the  fnends  of  missions  are 
now  engaged,  is  one  upon  which  future  generations  will  look  back, 
as  we  do  upon  the  labors  of  the  apostles  and  succeeding  missionar 
lieB,  in  Christianizing  particular  parts  of  the  world.  They  will 
look  back,  and  bless  God,  that  he  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple at  Una  day,  to  begin  this  work  of  love ;  and  they  will  blees 
Qod  for  its  accomplishment.  And  when  converted  myriads  shall 
oall  to  mind  the  commencement  of  those  efforts,  which  brou^t 
fliem  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  they  will  remember  our 
kmented  Worcester,  and  will  associate  his  name  with  what  was 
done  for  their  salvation.  In  the  history  of  the  church.  Christians 
wiD,  from  generation  to  generation,  read  the  history  of  our  hon- 
oied  Secretary^  and  will  form  a  juster  estimate,  than  we  can,  of  the 
mportance  of  the  office  which  he  filled,  and  of  the  cause  which  he 
promoted. 

My  hearers  will  not,  I  hope,  charge  me  with  a  needless  digrea- 
ikn  in  what  I  have  said,  when  they  consider  that  the  character 
of  Dr.  Worcester  was  identified  with  the  mismnary  cause.  If 
fte  missionary  cause  is  insignificant ;  so  must  we  consider  the 
man  who  made  an  ofiering  of  himself  for  its  advancement.  But 
if  tiiat  cause  is  great  and  excellent —  if  it  is,  in  truth,  the  cause 
of  hmnan  salvation,  the  cause  of  infinite  love  ;  then  the  character 
of  the  man,  who  had  so  distinguished  an  influence  in  promoting  it, 
mnat  have  a  corresponding  greatness  and  excellence. 

In  every  office  which  our  Corresponding  Secretary  previously 
gastained,  he  so  united  talent  and  fidelity,  as  to  gain  an  honorable 
place  in  the  public  esteem.  But  in  this  last  office,  he  appeared 
before  the  world  with  a  character  of  more  finished  excellence. 
Here  all  his  talents  and  acquisitions,  as  a  scholar  and  a  minister, 
and  all  his  virtues  as  a  Christian,  combined  their  influence  to  pro- 
dace  one  grand  result.     And  when  we  look  at  his  agency  in  this 
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great  ooncern,  we  see  what  God  intended  by  the  peeuUaritm  oi 
his  character.  In  this  his  peculiarities  were  all  turned  to  aocount 
They  conspired  with  the  other  attributes  of  his  mind  to  produce  m 
Um  such  a  remarkaUe  fitness  for  his  work,  that  no  one  eould 
doubt  for  what  God  designed  him.  Our  beloved  Secretary  wai 
aa  manifestly  in  his  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghriit,  aa 
tiie  hand  or  the  head  is  in  its  proper  place  in  the  natusal  body. 
In  the  station  which  he  finally  held,  he  exhibited  a  greater  ayna* 
metiy  and  a  stronger  expressiveness  of  character,  thaa  ever 
before.  And  now,  you  mi^t  as  well  think  of  doing  justice  to 
the  character  of  Paul,  without  exhibiting  him  as  the  Apostle  i9 
tiie  Gentiles,  as  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Worcester,  without  ei* 
hibiting  him  in  this  highest  and  most  arduoua  sj^ere  of  his  la- 
bors. 

Learn  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  this  ofiice,  finom  &ehk 
Learn  it  firom  those  Beports  of  the  Board  which  he  wrote,  mh 
peciaQy  the  two  last.  Learn  it  firom  his  correspondence'  wilh 
the  missionaries,  should  that  interesting  oorrespondwxse  ever  be 
made  public.  Learn  it  from  the  character  of  our  missionaiy 
establishments  m  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  it  impoa^ 
tible  that  any  competent  judge  should  not  perceive  the  superior 
wisdom  which  these  establiahmentB  display.  They  are  all  adaplai 
to  permanent  operation,  and  to  permanent  and  increasing  sue- 
cess.  They  are  conducted  so  manifestiy  according  to  the  dictates 
of  sober.  Christian  judgment,  that  they  have  ah^ady  done  umA 
towards  dlencing  the  objections  of  opposers,  and  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, soon  unite  all  candid,  pious  men  in  the  cause  of  nuaaona* 
Learn  too  the  manner  in  which  our  brother  filled  his  office,  ttom 
the  influence  he  had  with  the  community,  and  the  success  wfaidk 
uniformly  attended  his  earnest  appeals  to  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  Board.  The  American  people  are  a  discerning  peoptot 
and  when  possessed  of  sufficient  evidence,  are  not  prone  to  judg6 
incorrectly.  They  would  not  invest  a  man  with  the  highest  <^ 
gree  of  influence,  unless  his  conduct  entitled  him  to  confidenoe. 
Had  there  been  any  material  defect  in  the  qualifications  of  o« 
Secretary,  or  had  there  been  anything  exceptionable  or  suspioioiit 
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m  his  pablic  or  private  conduct ;  the  treatment  he  would  have 
kid  from  the  community  would  have  been  very  different  from 
iriiat  it  was.  The  various  plans  of  missionary  operation,  adopted 
by  the  Prudential  Committee,  have  repeatedly  involved  the  Board 
m  expenses,  £Eur  beyond  their  resources.  Had  the  good  people 
of  our  country  suspected  any  want  of  wisdom  in  those  expen^ve 
plaos,  or  in  him  who  had  a  principal  agency  in  concerting  them ; 
ttiey  would  not,  at  his  solicitation,  have  so  promptly  increased 
flieir  contributions,  and  so  generously  relieved  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Board. 

The  evidences  of  the  distingiushed  character  of  our  Secretarfi 
which  I  have  now  suggested,  are  before  the  public.  But  there 
are  other  evidences,  which  have  necessarily  been  concealed  from 
flie  public  eye;  I  mean  the  steady,  long-continued  intenseness 
of  his  mental  labors  in  private,  and  the  part  sustamed  by  lum 
m  the  deliberations  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  Could  the 
ftitnds  of  our  Foreign  Missions  have  seen  him  in  those  delibenir 
Ibos,  and  those  intense  hibors  ct  mind,  they  would  have  seen 
him  in  his  strength ;  and  would  have  learned  something  of  the 
ieoret  spring  of  those  systematic  movements,  by  which  the  Amerir 
Otti  Board  and  American  Christians  have  been  aiming  to  enlighten 
aod  save  the  heathen. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Dr.  Worcester,  that 
he  had  the  habit  of  investigating  a  subject  more  patiently  and 
flioroughly,  and,  in  difficult  cases,  of  suspending  his  judgment 
longer,  than  most  other  men.  His  mind  was  not  indeed  dis- 
liDgiiidied  for  that  rapidity  of  thought,  which  might  have  helped 
him  to  decide  and  act  with  promptness  as  well  as  propriety, 
in  ordinary  concerns,  but  which,  in  business  of  great  weight 
ttid  difficulty,  nught  have  proved  an  essential  disqualification. 
He  -had  the  superior  advantage  of  that  slower  and  more 
ozaet  movement  of  thought,  of  that  longer  reach  of  intellect, 
and  that  more  particular  and  more  consummate  deliberation, 
wlueh  qualified  him  to  look  through  all  the  relations  of  a  compli- 
oated  subject;  to  foresee  the  distant  results  of  the  measures 
mder  consideration ;  to  foresee  dangers,  and  by  seasonable  pre- 
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caution  to  avoid  them ;  and  to  carrj  forward  a  sjstematic  plan, 
involving  interests  of  the  greatest  conceivable  moment,  to  a 
gradual,  but  sure  accomplishment.  In  these  vast  concerns  lie 
had  nothmg  that  savored  of  presumption ;  nothing  precipitate ; 
nothing  showj,  visionary,  or  extravagant ;  and  nothing  of  tnfr* 
sient  utility.  He  took  time  to  form  his  judgment ;  but  wheo 
formed,  it  seldom  needed  reconsideration.  I  might  say  of  him, 
and  of  the  other  principal  agent  of  the  American  Board,  whai 
could  be  s^d  of  few  men  living,  that  such  was  the  fairness  and 
thoroughness  of  their  investigations,  and  the  judiciousness  of 
their  decisions,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  or  feasibility  of  any  measure,  which  they  deliberate^ 
recommended. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  special  token  of  divine  favor,  ihat 
a  man  of  Euch  a  character  was  raised  up  at  a  time,  when  exer- 
tions so  extensive  and  so  difficult  were  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
wa9  permitted  to  devote  himself  so  long  to  the  concerns  of  our 
Foreign  missions.  Gladly  would  I  increase  the  public  esteem 
and  affection  which  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  men,  who  become 
public  agents  in  business  so  weighty  and  complicated.  The 
cares,  and  labors,  and  anxieties,  to  which  they  are  incessantlj 
exposed,  would,  if  fully  known,  excite  more  general  sympathy. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  of  Dr.  Woroe*- 
ter,  that  difficulties  and  dangers,  however  various  and  unexpected, 
never  disconcerted  him.  He  could  meet  with  many  a  discom- 
fiture, without  being  either  subdued  or  discouraged.  In  tho0e 
emergencies,  which  agitate  and  overwhelm  men  of  ordinaij 
minds,  he  collected  new  strength  and  rose  to  higher  anima- 
tion and  to  mightier  efforts.  In  many  cases  which  occurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business,  he  could  see  no  present  means 
of  relief.  Difficulties  multiplied,  and  put  on  an  appalling  aspeot. 
But  in  him,  there  was  no  smking,  no  trembling.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  inseparably  connected  in  his  mind, 
with  the  almighty  agency  and  faithfulness  of  God.  He  had  con- 
fidence that  great  things  would  be  done.  At  times  his  way  was 
hedged  up  with  difficulties.     But  he  had  no  doubt  the  difficultiea 
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naidd  be  cleared  away.  Now  it  was  a  night  at  thick  darkness. 
But  he  expected  the  morning  woold  come  with  its  cheering 
fi^t.  In  the  greatest  straits,  he  was  so  entirely  a  stranger  to 
diafc  despondency  which  enervates  the  mind,  that  he  was  all  the 
while  spontaneously  preparing  himself  for  more  powerful  action. 
When  otiiers  were  disheartened,  then  was  the  time  for  him  to 
go  forward.  Under  every  pressure,  he  acquired  more  intense 
ardor  of  feeling  in  favor  of  his  object,  and  became  more  frnitfol 
in  arguments  to  prove  its  excellence,  and  in  expedients  to  secure 
its  aoeomplishment. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  property  which  be1<mged  to  our 
departed  brother ;  namely,  that  in  regard  to  the  various  objects 
of  CSbristian  benevolence,  his  mind  was  well  balanced  and  his 
Mil  well  proportioned.  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  gave  such  a 
portion  of  his  own  thoughts  and  labors  to  each  object,  as  agreed 
eacaetiy  with  its  comparative  importance.  No  intelligent  being, 
who  is  not  infinite,  can  do  this.  But  I  mean,  that  his  judgment 
was  not  so  biassed  by  the  business  which  engrossed  his  attention, 
fliat  he  overlooked  the  importance  of  what  other  good  men  were 
striving  to  accomplish.  He  guarded  in  a  good  measure  against 
Ika  fitult,  to  which  every  man  in  a  public  station  is  liable,  namely, 
ihki  of  looking  so  earnestly  at  his  own  particular  object,  as  to 
kie  right  of  others.  Althou^  he  was  occupied  constantiy  with 
ttie  labors  of  an  office  so  public  in  its  nature,  and  so  extensive  in 
its  dtrign ;  he  never  ceased  to  feel  the  importance  or  to  love  the 
dMm  of  the  pastoral  office.  Nor  did  his  zeal  for  Foreign  mis* 
suns  prevent  his  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  missionary  effi)rts  for 
Ham  benefit  of  our  own  country,  or  in  any  other  works  of  Christiail 
charity.  It  was  obvious  to  him,  and  it  was  a  sentiment  which  he 
toA  pleasure  in  cherishing  and  expresmng,  that  the  various  ob- 
jaalB,  which  Christians  are  now  laboring  to  accomplish,  are  in  the 
aoat  important  respects  one,  and  are  aO  entitied  to  a  far  more 
IflMral  and  efficient  patronage,  than  they  have  ever  yet  received. 

I  have  now  portrayed  the  leading  features  of  Dr.  Worcester's 
pabfie  disuracter.  I  have  represented  him  as  a  man  of  distin- 
gdhhed  ennnence  in  the  church.     But  in  what  did  his  end- 
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nence  mainlj  consist  ?  He  had  nothing  of  that  brilliancy  of  genioa 
or  eloquence,  and  nothing  of'  that  enchanting  popularity  of  man- 
ners, which  gains  admiration  and  applause  &om  the  multitude. 
He  indeed  had  a  powerful  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  a  taato 
of  no  ordinary  refinement.  But  his  eminence  chiefly  consisted  in 
his  rightly  fillmg  an  office  of  rast  and  eternal  consequence  —  an 
office  involring  labors,  burdens  and  anxieties,  which  are  insup- 
portable to  mere  human  strength.  It  consisted  in  his  pursuing 
the  business  of  that  office  with  intensity  of  thought ;  witii  nm- 
pUcity  of  aim  ;  with  inextinguishable  zeal,  and  with  the  perseyer- 
ance  and  activity  of  a  man,  who  knows  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  his  undertaking,  and  who,  relying  not  on  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  but  on  the  help  of  Grod,  and  on  the  uncontrollable 
movements  of  his  providence,  resolves  on  its  execution.  It  con- 
osted,  in  short,  in  his  consecrating  himself  and  all  that  he  had 
to  a  cause  superlatively  excellent,  and  in  his  studying  and  laboi^ 
ing  eamestiy  for  its  advancement. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  a  life,  which  was 
so  full  of  great  and  useful  actions.  Unremitted  labor  had  cre- 
ated or  increased  various  bodily  infirmities.  Those  infirmities 
had  for  some  time  been  assuming  a  more  and  more  alarming 
aspect.  The  consent  of  our  brother  to  visit  the  establishments  at 
Brainerd  and  Elliot  was  in  part  produced  by  his  solicitude  fiir 
the  missionary  cause  in  those  places,  and  in  part  by  a  desire  to 
repair  that  constitution,  which  his  long-continued  labors  had  al- 
most undermined.  It  may  seem  full  of  mystery,  that  he  should 
be  removed  far  away  firom  his  {ieunily  and  friends  to  die  in  the 
wilderness.  What  could  have  appeared  more  desirable  to  uB| 
than  that,  in  his  last  sickness,  his  pains  should  be  alleviated  and 
his  heart  comforted,  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  his  own  beloved 
family.  And  what  could  have  appeared  to  be  more  desirable, 
or  to  promise  more  good  to  the  missionary  cause,  than  for  his 
fellow-laborers  to  have  some  seasons  for  free  consultation  with 
him  in  his  last  days,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  views 
and  emotions,  which  must  have  been  produced  in  a  mind  so 
mature  and  elevated  as  his,  by  the  visible  approach  of  deaflu 
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But  it  was  the  appointment  of  God  that  he  should  go  far  hencOi 
to  sicken  and  die.     The  piuns  he  took  to  learn  the  will  of  God 
respecting  his  absence,  and  the  considerations  which  finally  con- 
▼inced  his  hesitating  judgment  of  the  expediency  of  the  voyage, 
stated  particulariy  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  must  have  given 
entire  satisfiEM^tion  to  the  public.     So  must  his  subsequent  refleo- 
tioDfl,  as  exhibited  in  the  same  letter.  — ^^  It  has  been/*  he  says, 
^  no  slight  satisfaction  to  my  mmd,  that  I  came  hither  in  obe- 
dience to  Ghxl's  direction,  and  not,  as  I  would  humbly  trust, 
without  some  degree  of  filial  submission,  and  confidence,  and 
bope.    Tybat  the  end  is  to  be,  is  not  yet  to  be  read.    It  may 
be  the  final  exit  from  all  earthly  scenes,  and  the  drop^Mng  of  tiiis 
dender  tabernacle,  though  fieur  away  firom  its  kmdred  dust,  yet  in 
the  ]dace,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  upon  the  land,  appointed  by 
sovereign  goodness  for  its  rest  till  the  rising  day.— -It  may  bo 
the  accomplishment  of  something  for  life  and  immortality  to  the 
wanderers  of  the  wilderness,  or  dwellers  in  the  dark  places  of 
flie  earth,  by  an  instrumentality  so  feeble,  as  to  make  it  manifest 
—"that  the  excellency  of  the  power  must  have  been  of  God." 
^  At  the  age  of  fifty,  with  a  family  requiring  a  father's  as  well 
as  a  mother's  care  —  a  people  holding  his  heart  with  a  thousand 
ties— a  study,  his  loved  retreat,  ^  Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God '  — 
responsibilities  the  most  weighty,  and  objects  of  attention  and 
action  fi)r  which  only  he  would  live  and  labor — one  could  not 
leave  home  for  an  absence  so  long  and  with  prospects  so  preca- 
xioiis,  without  many  reluctances  and  regrets,  and  thoughts  of 
serious  import,  and  movements  of  the  inmost  heart."  —  ^^  But 
what  is  time,  or  place,  or  outward  condition  ?  —  God  is  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places  the  same  ;  and  to  feel  that  we  are  in  him  and 
he  in  us,  is  enough  for  happiness.    To  feel  that  we. are  where  he 
would  have  us  be,  and  doing  what  he  would  have  us  do,  is  all  that 
lor  ourselves  we  should  desire." 

In  the  following  quotation  finom  the  same  letter,  he  expresses 
his  mature,  unwavering  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  misnons.  — - 
^  One  thing  is  settled  in  my  mind ;  and  that  is  a  full  and  deli^t- 
fbl  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  misaons  has  never  held  too  high 
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a  place  in  my  estimation,  or  engaged  too  large  a  share  of  my 
attention.  -—  It  immeasurably  transcends  the  highest  estimation  of 
every  created  mind.  And  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  health,  irhat 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  to  such  a  cause  ?  Be  the  erent  what  it  may 
—  recovered  health,  or  early  death  —  I  never  can  regret  what  I 
have  done  in  this  work ;  but  only  that  I  have  done  so  litde,  taui 
with  a  heart  so  torpid." 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  our 
beloved  brother,  amid  weariness,  infirmity  and  pam,  from  New 
Orleans  to  our  Indian  establishments.  The  heart  of  Jacob  was 
not  more  fondly  set  on  gjoing  down  to  Egypt  and  seeing  Joseph 
before  he  died,  than  his  heart  was,  on  visiting  those  misnonary 
stations.  At  a  littie  distance  from  EUiot,  he  wrote  the  following 
apostolic  letter  to  the  missionaries  at  that  place ;  a  letter  whidi 
most  strikingly  shows  the  sacred  passion  which  ruled  his  heart. 
He  says  —  "In  various  scenes  and  changes;  in  perils  of  ttff 
sea  and  perils  of  the  wilderness ;  in  much  weakness,  wearinesi| 
and  painfulness,  my  heart  has  been  cheered  with  the  anticipation 
of  being  refreshed  at  Elliot.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  the  will  of  our  ever  to  be  adored  Lord  and  Master,  that  ike 
anticipation,  so  fondly  entertained,  should  not  be  realized.  I 
bow  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  always  good  —  infinitely  good. 
Still  my  heart  melts  with  long^ig  and  with  tenderness  towards 
tiiat  consecrated  spot -— towards  all  the  members  of  the  mis* 
denary  family,  both  those  whom  I  have  seen,  and  those  whom  I 
have  not  seen  ;  and  towards  the  dear  children  of  the  forest,  the 
objects  of  benevolent  labor  and  care.  May  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  Ood  of 
all  grace,  bring  you  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself,  and  keep  yoil 
more  entirely  in  his  love  —  grant  you  abundant  supports  and  con* 
solations  —  make  you  faithful  unto  death.  May  he  bless  the 
school,  and  prosper  the  work  in  the  nation,  and  make  the  wilder* 
ness  and  solitary  place  to  be  glad  for  you. -—And  when  our 
labors  and  trials  on  earth  shall  be  finished,  in  lus  infinite  merqyy 
may  we  meet  in  his  presence  above,  and  rejcnce  in  his  glory  for- 
ever." 
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When  he  arriyed  at  Brainerd,  May  25,  he  was  extremely 
feeble,  and  as  it  seems,  looked  upon  the  time  of  his  departure 
as  near.  '^  God,"  he  said,  ^^  is  yery  gracious.  He  has  sustamed 
me,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  thus  br,  and  granted  me  one  great 
deaire  of  my  heart,  in  bringing  me  to  Brainerd.  And  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  his  holy  purposes,  that  I  should  leave  my  poor 
xemains  here,  his  will  be  done."  He  was  able  to  attend  to  no 
bosiness,  and  to  speak  but  little.  In  few  words  he  addressed  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the  congregation.  After 
that,  though  much  exhausted,  he  expressed  a  particular  desire 
that  the  children  of  the  school,  according  to  their  request,  should 
come  in.  ^^  I  want " — he  sud  with  tears — *^  I  want  to  see  all 
my  dear  children,  and  to  take  them  by  the  hand."  They  were 
then  called  in,  and  he  took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  as  they 
passed  by  his  dying  bed.  Having  all  passed  round  in  procession, 
fliey  stood  and  sung  a  hymn.  He  was  affected  to  tears  most  of 
Hie  time.    He  then  in  the  most  aflfoctionate  manner,  addressed 

tbem  while  they  were  melted  to  tears There,  on  Hie 

seventh  of  June  m  the  morning,  at  that  consecrated  spot  in  the 
wildemess,  dearer  far  to  him  than  any  city  or  mansion  on  earth, 
ibis  servant  of  the  church,  worn  out  with  &tigue,  and  exhausted 
with  sickness,  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  with  a  de- 
Ugbtfiil  smile  upon  his  countenance,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  grief  of  the  missionary  fiunily  on  this  occasion,  you  shall 
leam  from  their  own  language.  When  be^ning  to  write  theur 
Journal,  the  day  on  which  their  beloved  counsellor  and  feather 
died,  they  thus  describe  the  overwhelnung  sorrow  of  tiieir  hearts. 
— ^^  With  reluctance  we  enter  on  the  events  of  this  day.  Our 
fboQghts  recoil.  Our  pen  stops.  Tears  darken  our  eyes.  We 
aeek  where  to  weep.  We  enter  into  our  closets  and  weep  there. 
We  resolve  to  be  men,  and  not  children.  We  resume  the  task. 
Oar  w^akened  hands  refuse  to  perform  their  office.  We  look  at 
each  other,  and  say,  who  shall  bear  the  doleful  tidings  ?  A  solemn 
silence  casts  a  still  darker  shade  over  the  gloomy  scene.  Every 
beart  is  Mat ;  every  head  is  sick ;  every  hand  is  weak." 

But  the  missionary  fiBunily  at  Brainerd  are  not  alone  in  their 
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grie£.  There  ia  a  general  moaming.  And  this  monming  will 
q>read  through  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  as  soon  as 
the  tidings  of  Dr.  Worcester's  death  shall  be  heard.  Our  nas- 
sionaries  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west  loved  him  and  confided  in 
him  as  a  father,  by  whose  mature  wisdom  and  fiiithful  firiendrinp 
they  were  guided  and  cheered  in  all  their  labors.  How  will  thsir 
hearts  bleed,  when  they  hear  that  this  beloved,  honored  friend  ii 
no  more  !  —  I  might  mention  the  sorrow  of  his  church  and  soeie^; 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  American  Board ;  of  Mt 
Iheolojpcal  Seminary,  in  which  he  had  been  recently  called  is 
the  c&oe  of  a  Visitor ;  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionaiy  Socie^i 
and  the  American  Education  Society,  and  of  other  reli^oos  aai 
charitable  societies  with  which  he  was  connected ;  of  the  churdili 
and  nunisters  of  Christ;  of  the  firiends  of  misnons  and  the  firienAs 
of  man. 

But  it  becomes  us  to  restrain  our  feelings,  and  serioudy  is 
inquire,  in  what  manner  we  should  bear  this  visitation  of  proii* 
dence,  and  what  use  we  should  make  of  it 

Let  us  then  thank  the  Ood  of  all  grace,  that  he  has  prepared  a 
heaven  of  glory  and  blessedness  for  his  &ithful  servants.  0  how 
sweet  the  rest  of  heaven,  after  a  wearisome  journey  throu^  tins 
wilderness !  How  blessed  to  be  rid  of  all  imperfections  and  sinfl. 
Imperfbctions  and  sins  our  dear  brother  had,  or  he  could  not 
have  been  human.  He  confessed  them  and  looked  to  the  blood 
of  atonement  for  for^veness,  or  he  could  not  have  been  a  Chri^ 
tian.  But  from  his  life  and  death,  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
think,  that  he  now  sees  his  Saviour  face  to  face,  and  will  serve  faiai 
with  perfect  love  and  perfect  joy  forever. 

We  ought  to  give  thanks  to  Qoi  for  raising  up  a  man  of  SO 
distinguished  a  character,  and  making  him  the  instrument  of  80 
much  good  to  the  church.  And  we  ought,  with  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, to  notice  the  hand  of  God  in  the  plcuse  and  cireumstan^m 
qf  his  death.  The  progress  of  the  divine  dispensations  may  soon 
show,  and  the  light  of  eternity  will  certainly  show,  that  important 
ends  were  to  be  answered  by  his  dying  at  a  missionary  statum.  It 
seems  as  though  Ood  meant  in  this  aflbir,  to  set  aside  the  wishes 
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cf  his  relatives,  his  peojde  and  his  fellow  laborers  here,  for  the 
flake  of  some  great  publio  good.  The  man  who  has  here  acted  so 
aoDspicaons  a  part  in  the  missionary  eause,  and  who  has  secured 
ike  strongest  attachment  of  the  Christian  conmianitj,  is  removed 
fipcKn  his  fiunily  and  friends,  and  is  carried  away  to  a  spot  in  the 
wSdemess— 'a  spot  on  which  have  centered  so  many  charitSeSy 
and  labors,  and  prayers.  He  is  carried  to  the  place  where  onr 
beloved  Kingsbury,  with  so  much  ability  and  success^  began  to 
eoUect  and  teach  the  Indian  children.  Though  a  sick  and  dying 
van,  he  has  tiiis  deore  of  his  heart— to  see  the  consecrated 
plaee-^to  see  the  missionary  Ssmuly— ^-to  see  and  embrace  Hie 
ebildren  of  ttie  forest,  now  the  children  of  a  Christian  sdiool,  and 
k  words  fiiint  and  few,  to  give  his  last  counsel,  his  dying  bene- 
Aetion.  There  he  is,  in  the  most  tender  and  mteresting  momenls 
of  his  life.  There  he  commits  his  soul  to  his  God  and  Saviour. 
Tttere  his  body  lies  in  the  dust  And  now,  brethren,  the  happy 
ooasequenoe  will  be,  that  aQ  the  esteem  and  love,  which  ChristiaiiB 
in  America  have  for  his  character,  all  their  gratitude  for  his  sei^ 
vices,  all  their  sympathy  for  his  suflferings,  and  all  their  grief  at 
hifl  death,  will  be  associated  with  that  nUasianaiy  estabUshmentj 
and  with  the  rnmionary  cause.  The  recollection  that  a  man  so 
g^reat,  and  wise,  and  good,  went  to  die  on  missionary  ground,  must 
eidte  a  new  interest  in  the  public  nund.  The  place  where  Dr. 
Worcester  died,  and  where  he  sleeps  in  the  grave,  will  be  a 
eonMeeraUd  place.  And  who  can  ever  go  to  that  place,  without 
emotions  of  mingled  veneration  and  love  and  tenderness,  at  the 
lemembrance  of  the  devoted  minister  who  came  there  to  die.  In 
flie  minds  of  Christians,  that  place  will  be  closely  united  with  the 
eanse  which  is  there  to  be  promoted.  And  so  that  precious  cause 
win  hereafter  stand  out  to  public  view,  as  having  the  nearest  con- 
nection with  all  that  was  great  and  useful  in  the  life,  and  aU  that 
solemn  and  peaceful  in  the  death  of  this  beloved  servant  of 


And  now,  brethren,  shall  we  Sunt  under  this  heavy  stroke  ? 
Shall  the  friends  of  missions  be  disheartened,  and  say,  what  can 
we  do  ?  —  "  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
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everlastmg  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  eurth 
fiunteth  not,  neither  is  weary  T  There  is  no  searching  of  his  un- 
derstanding. He  giyeth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might,  he  increaseth  strength." — Every  instance  in 
which  he  ruses  np  a  great  and  useful  man  to  bless  his  churchy 
18  a  new  evidence  of  his  goodness,  and  of  his  unalterable  purpose 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  love,  till  all  flesh  shall  be  saved* 
Ood  will  multiply  these  evidences  of  his  goodness.  Our  beloved 
brother  said  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  ^'  Though  I  am  taken 
away  from  this  delightful  labor,  the  Lord  lives,  and  will  raise  Vf 
other  instruments  to  carry  on  his  work."  In  that  day  of  {^oty 
to  the  church  which  is  drawing  near,  God  will  raise  up  men,  wlio 
will  hr  outshine  all  who  have  gone  before  them.  0  could  yoa 
but  see  in  clear  prospect,  what  will  quickly  be  seen  as  a  {Hresent 
reality,  how  would  your  hearts  leap  for  joy.  Friends  of  iQony 
firiends  of  the  missionary  cause,  lift  your  heads,  for  Jesus  fives. 
Jesus,  infinitely  greater  than  all  human  agents — Jesus  the  8a^ 
viour  of  the  world,  lives  and  reigns  forever.    Ambn. 


A    SERMON 


OB  TEE  DIATH  OVHOSKS  BROWN,  ONI  OF  THB  AaSOGIATl  lOUNDBS  OT  THB 
OiLOGIGAL  SDflNART,  ANDOVXB ;  DJEUYSBED  IN  NIWBUBTPOBI,  HB.  18, 1827. 


Ittn.  0:17 — 19.-- Chaxob  thsm  that  amm  xich  nr  this  wobld,  that 

THXT  BB  HOT  HIOH-MINDBO,  HOB  TBU8T  IH  UHCBBTAIB  BICHX8,  BUT 
-  nr  THB  UYIHO  OOD,  WHO  OIYBTH  U8  ALL  THIHOt  BICHLT  TO  BKJOTj 
TfiAT  THET  DO  GOOD  ;  THAT  THBT  BB  BICH  IH  GOOD  WOBKS,  BBADT  TO 
mSTBIBUTB,  WILLING  TO  COMMUHICATB  ;  LATIirO  VT  IN  iTOBB  VOX  TRXll*  , 
gBLYXS  A  GOOD  VOUirDATIOH  AOAIH8T  THE  TIMB  TO  OOMB,  THAT  THBT  MAT 
LAY  HOLD  OH  XTERHAL  LIFX. 

Tecs  duty  of  those  who  are  rich,  needs  to  be  mcnlcated  at  the 
jnreflent  day,  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  first  age  of  Ghristiamfpf. 
F<Mr,  although  we  have  seen  many  animating  proofb  of  inereaang 
benevolence  in  the  Christian  commumty ;  still  the  public  benevo^ 
lenee  falls  far  below  what  the  exigencies  of  the  workL  and  the 
qpirit  of  our  reli^on  demand.  This  deficiency  greatly  impedes 
file  progress  of  divine  truth,  and  retards  the  approach  of  that  da/, 
trhen  the  world  shall  be  filled  wiA  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The 
vavkms  consequences  which  flow  from  the  want  of  a  more  genertd 
and  active  benevolence,  we  have  had  many  reasons  to  deplore. 

The  example  of  that  friend  of  man,  who  has  lately  closed  Ul 
eyes  in  death,  will  furnish  a  happy  illushution  of  the  prindph 
Iridoh  I  shall  aim  to  establish,  and  render  more  impressiva  fh* 
aiigiu&ents  by  which  I  shall  euibroe  it. 

VOL.  v.  28 
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Mj  position  18,  that  thoie  who  are  rich  are  under  sacred  citUgOr 
tioni  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  substance  to  benevolent  purposes* 
I  here  speak  of  benevolence  in  its  highest  sense  —  benevolenoe 
directed  to  objects  peculiarly  Christian.  The  cause  which  I  plead, 
18  the  cause  of  religious  charity ;  charity  exercised  to  promote  th0 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men. 

The  first  argument  I  urg^  is,  that  property  is  the  gift  of  Chd. 
So  it  is  represented  in  the  text,  '^  Chaise  them  that  are  rich  -* 
that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  wl» 
giveth  us  cUl  things  richly  to  enjcyP  How  often  has  it  beeo 
demonstrated,  that  no  econpmy  or  foresight,  no  degree  of  skilfiil- 
ness  in  our  plans,  or  diligence  in  our  efforts,  can  secure  to  us  tlie 
possession  of  riches,  or  even  of  competence,  without  the  blessbig 
of  God.  Calamities,  which  no  human  care  can  prevent,  frequently 
occur,  and  reduce  men  from  wealth  to  poverty,  or  from  a  state  of 
competence  to  embarrassment  and  suffering.  If  then  you  have 
been  successfril  in  your  exertions  to  acquire  and  preserve  property^ 
you  owe  it  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  controls  the  winds,  and 
the  seasons,  and  all  the  a&irs  of  men.  Be  it  more  or  less,  it  is 
,  all  Ais  gift.  And  no  obligation  can  be  more  evident,  than  our 
obligation  to  use  a  gift  according  to  the  wiD  of  the  giver.  To 
neglect  this  would  betray  an  ungrateful  heart.  And  if  the  ^ 
was  bestowed  upon  us  with  the  express  design  that  we  should 
devote  it  to  a  particular  object ;  we  could  not  use  it  in  any  other 
way  without  palpable  unfaithfulness.  These  remarks  introduoe 
my 

Second  argument ;  namely ;  that  Qod  has  made  it  known  to  h$ 
his  willy  that  we  should  tise  the  property  which  he  entrusts  to  omr 
care,  for  benevolent  purposes.  He  indeed  permits  and  requires  us 
to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our  households.  But  the  precepts  of 
his  word  constantiy  urge  us  beyond  this,  and  present  it,  as  a  prom- 
inent duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  the  rich,  to  give  of  their  sub- 
stance for  charitable  uses.  '^  To  do  good  and  communicate  forget 
not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  Grod  is  well  pleased."  Again.  '^  Let  us 
do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
(f  faith."     God  would  have  your  benevolence  expansive  and  um- 
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Tersal ;  bnt  lie  would  have  its  holy  ardor  exercised  specially  in 
advaDcing  the  mterests  of  his  kingdom.     Onr  Lord  directs  us,  to 
make  to  aursdvet  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unriffhteouenese ; 
Hiat  is,  to  makt  such  a  benevolent,  pious  use  of  riches,  as  to 
secure  the  firiendsUp  of  God  and  his  people.     Besides  this,  he 
requires  us,  by  general  precepts,  to  devote  ourselves  and  all  that 
we  possess,  to  him,  and  to  do  all  things  to  his  glory.     Whenever 
lie  afibrds  us  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  we  are  gladly  to  embrace 
il;  considering  that  doing  good  is  our  great  work.     When  he 
opens  the  way  to  send  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  those  who  are  perishing  in  ignorance  and  wickedness ; 
H 18  obviously  his  will,  that  we  should  devote  to  these  objects  a 
portion  of  the  substance  which  he  has  given  us.     This  is  required 
by  those  comprehensive  precepts :  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
SB  thyself; "  and  ^'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
imlo  you,  do  ye   also  the  same   unto  them."     For  imagine, 
hreiliren,  that  you  yourselves  were  in  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
heathen  world,  without  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  enslaved  to  the 
ksiest  idolatry ;  and  let  your  consciences  and  your  hearts  say, 
wliefher  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  benevolence  highly  commend- 
able in  Christians,  to  send  you  the  news  of  salvation,  and  to  aflford 
yoQ  the  means  of  being  delivered  from  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
wretchedness.    And  if  so,  how  can  you  neglect  to  perform  the 
same  act  of  benevolence  towards  those,  who  are  m  that  very  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness;  and  who  have  no  prospect  of 
defiverance,  except  through  the  influence  of  your  pious  charity  ? 
I  here  urge  the  duty  on  the  ground  of  that  divine  precept,  which 
requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves^  and  to  do  to  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.     There  is  no  posfflbility  of 
evading  this  obligation. 

This  then  is  my  argument  with  every  one  who  is  rich.  Who 
BUide  you  rich  ?  Who  entrusted  such  an  estate  to  your  care  ? 
And  for  what  purpose  ?  By  putting  such  an  estate  into  your 
hands,  God  has  constituted  you  his  steward.  And  being  his 
steward,  you  will  endeavor  to  learn  his  will  respecting  the  objects 
Id  which  you  should  devote  his  property.    This  you  may  do  by 
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attending  to  the  teachings  of  his  word  and  providence.  A  part 
of  your  estate  is  manifestly  needed  for  the  supply  of  your  own 
per8(Hial  wants.  More  may  be  needed  as  a  comfortable  and  hon* 
orable  provisbn  for  your  household.  What  then  is  to  be  done 
with  the  residue  ?  There  are  at  this  day  many  great  objects  of 
benevolence  ;  objects  &€  above  the  abiUty  of  men  in  ordinary  dr* 
comstances  to  accomplish.  Such  men  must  exhaust  their  feebler 
charities  upon  smaller  objects,  or  must  be  content  with  doing  • 
little  for  objects  of  loftier  magnitude.  A  great  work  remains^ 
which  can  never  be  done,  except  by  the  benevolent  use  of  riches* 
literary  and  religious  institutions  must  be  established  and  sup- 
ported. Thousands  of  pious  youth  must  be  educated  for  the  min* 
istry.  Thousands  of  missionaries  must  be  maintained  among  the 
heathen.  The  Bible  must  be  printed  in  all  languages,  and  qxread 
through  all  nations ;  while  the  means  of  instruction  and  reforma* 
tion  must  be  furnished  to  millions  among  ourselves. 

These  things,  taken  together,  constitute  a  work  which  is  e^Lceed* 
ingly  arduous,  and  which  cannot  be  carried  forward  and  coia* 
pleted,  without  large  contributions  from  large  estates.  This  work 
is  certainly  of  great  importance  in  the  judgment  of  God.  Am\ 
can  you  suppose  he  did  not  think  of  it,  when  he  prospered  yovr 
e&rts,  and  made  you  rich  ?  Suppose  the  Lord  Jesus  should  now 
come  to  you,  and  give  you  a  particular  amount  of  property,  and 
should  expressly  say  to  you ;  —  This  property  I  commii  to  jf<m 
in  sacred  irtcst^  with  this  one  direction^  that  you  should  use  it  to 
promote  the  cause  which  is  dearest  to  my  Ikeart.  Would  you  not 
think  yourself  happy  to  be  made  the  steward  of  his  bounty  ?  And 
could  you  have  a  thought  of  devoting  what  was  thus  entrusted  to 
you  by  your  Lord,  to  any  use  but  to  promote  his  own  cause  ?  Now 
the  ^ver  and  the  gold  are  the  Lord's  ;  and  to  every  one  who  hat 
more  or  less  wealth,  he  has  in  fact  virtually  spoken  in  the  ytaej 
manner  supposed.  He  has  entrusted  you  with  wealth,  and  hat 
made  known  his  will  respecting  the  uses  to  which  it  shall  bo 
appUed.  And  no  duty  can  be  more  obvious  to  reason,  or  mord 
touching  to  the  heart,  than  the  duty  of  using  the  substance  whioh 
God  has  given  yoii  according  to  his  will  and  for  the  promotion  oC 
his  cause. 
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Perhaps  you  may  say,  ihis  property  is  your  own.  So  far  as  the 
laws  of  civil  society  are  concerned,  it  is  so  indeed.  And  no  man 
on  earth  can  interfere  with  the  right  you  have  to  nse  it  according 
to  yoor  own  pleasure.  But  the  Qoi  who  made  us,  and  who  has 
^▼en  us  our  time  and  our  property,  comes  forward  with  an 
authority  which  no  being  in  the  universe  can  question,  and  com- 
mands us  to  devote  ourselves  and  all  that  we  possess  to  Mm.  The 
proper  inquiry  then  is  —  what  use  of  O-ocTs  gifts  trill  be  most 
fhamng  to  Jdmt  What  use  of  them  should  we  think  best,  if  we 
loTed  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mmd  and  strength  ?  If 
the  Apostle,  who  was  ready  to  be  bound  and  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  here,  and  possessed  of  this  property 
of  OUTS ;  what  use  of  it,  would  he  think  best  ?  And  what  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  him  who  was  richy  and  who  for  our  sokes 
became  poor  f  If  men  of  every  degree  of  wealth  should  entertain 
just  conceptions  and  feelings  on  this  momentous  subject,  they 
could  never  doubt  their  obligation  to  employ  a  portion  of  thehr 
pioperty  in  religious  charities.  They  would  deem  it  sacrilege,  to 
dispose  of  their  estates,  living  or  dying,  without  ^ving  the  cause 
rf  Christ  a  prominent  place  m  their  thoughts  and  m  their  arrange- 
ments. Oovetousness  would  cease.  Private  affections  would  be 
made  subordinate  to  Christian  benevolence.  And  it  would  be  as 
uncommon  for  a  man  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  to  make  no 
large  contributions  or  bequests  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  as  it 
is  now  for  a  man  to  make  none  to  his  own  fiunily.  Then  the 
records  of  benevolence  would  exhibit  frequent  donations  and  lega- 
cieB  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  religious  charity ;  and  from  men  of  smaller 
estates,  their  smaller  contributions,  no  lees  acceptable  to  God  than 
Ifas  larger  offerings  of  the  rich.  Then  no  great  and  pious  under- 
taldngg  would  flag,  no  good  institutions  would  languish,  and  no 
portion  of  the  human  family  would  be  left  in  ignorance  or  wicked- 
ness for  want  of  pecuniary  means. 

Such  as  I  have  now  represented  is  the  duty  of  the  rich ;  sudi 
die  demand  which  the  supreme  Proprietor  of  their  wealth  makes 
upon  them  as  his  stewards  ;  such  and  so  sul^me  the  purposes  to 

28*  m 
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which  he  requires  them  to  devote  their  sabstance ;  and  so  ^orioos 
the  consequences  of  their  conforming  to  his  requisition,  and  ful^ 
accompfishing  the  objects  for  which  he  has  entrusted  ttiem  with 
wealth.  0  ye  who  are  rich,  and  whose  hearts  the  grace  of  Qod 
has  inclined  to  do  good,  with  what  language  can  I  describe  the 
magnitude  of  that  woric  you  are  destined  by  divine  provideiice  to 
effect,  or  the  happiness  you  may  enjoy,  if  you  will  rise  above  the 
grovelling  conceptions  of  worldly  men,  and  with  the  love  of  God 
in  your  hearts,  present  yourselves  and  your  possessions,  as  a  fire^ 
vnll  offering  to  him !  The  obligation  of  men  in  respect  to  their 
worldly  substance  be^na  to  be  better  understood  than  heretofixre. 
But  it  will  be  understood  and  felt  &r  more  perfectiy,  before  the 
happy  day  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shi^  fill  the  earth. 

My  third  argument  is,  ih»k  property^  when  devoted  to  beneoolMl 
(ifeetej  is  greatly  eiuperiar  in  vabte  to  what  it  can  be^  when  lued 
fi>r  other  jnarpoeee.  Look  al  that  man,  who  is  fiekvored  with  a 
large  estate,  but  has  no  ear  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress,  and  no 
heart  to  feel  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  men.  He  lovee  kii 
money  ;  and  would  rather  see  a  world  perish,  than  dimini^  bis 
hoarded  treasures.  Behold  another,  who  expends  his  riches  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  or  his  love  of  £E»bion  and  splendor.  Behold 
another  still,  who  uses  his  wealtii  to  please  or  aggrandize  his  chil- 
dren. What  now  is  the  value  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  these,  compared  with  the  value  it  acquires  m  the  hands  of  the 
Chrietian  phtlcmthropiety  who,  without  neglecting  any  private  ob- 
li^tion,  devotes  his  wealth  chiefly  to  works  of  benevolence — to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  poor,  to  instruct 
HtB  ignorant,  sad  to  save  those  who  are  perishing  in  sin  ?  What  is 
tbe  wealth  belonging  to  a  miser,  or  a  man  of  bshion,  oomfta^i 
with  that  which  bekmgs  to  a  Thornton,  a  Boudinot,  or  an  Abbott 

Look  forward  to  tiie  final  judgment^  when  every  man  shall  g^ve 
aeoount  to  God  of  &e  use  he  made  of  lus  substance.  Then  all 
worldly  interests,  and  the  delusion  of  worldly  passionSt  will  be 
ended,  sad  ttungs,  always  be&re  seen  through  a  mist,  wiU  aiqpear 
VL  Booa-day  light.  Two  individuals^  who  prospered  in  their  burir 
ness  in  this  worlds.  Md  acquired  riches,  will  then  appear  befim. 
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flie  jodgment  seat  One  of  them  remembered  and  loved  the 
eanse  of  Christ,  and  made  it  hie  first  object  to  use  his  estate  for 
Ute  glorj  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  And 
m  Ae  final  disposal  he  made  of  his  property,  he  remembered  his 
sacred  obligations,  and  aimed  serioorij  to  make  9ueh  a  Will,  m 
would  be  pleasing  to  his  SaTionr,  and  would  most  eflectuallj  sidl>- 
serre  the  same  precious  cause  to  which  he  had  so  often  contributed 
before.  And  accordingly  after  providing  genereoslj  for  hi;  own 
fiunily,  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  the  most  important  objeots 
of  pious  benevolence.  Now  what  will  be  our  judgment,  and  wkat 
w3I  be  ibe  judgment  of  Christ,  respecting  ttie  man  who  used  Us 
estate  in  such  a  manner,  compared  wiA  the  man  who  forgot  the 
Saviour,  and  overlooked  his  cause,  and  devoted  aQ  that  he  had  to 
pnvat^  objects? 

Fourthly.  Usifig  our  property  for  purposes  of  benevolence 
affords  the  most  exalted  and  permanent  pUature.  Bueh  is  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  and  tiie  principles  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, that  our  pleasure  unll  be  according  to  the  nature  of  our 
predominant  desires.  Men  who  are  governed  by  worldly,  selfish 
derires,  have  their  pleasures.  But  how  low  and  worthless  are 
ttiey  compared  wiA  what  a  benevelent  man  enjoys  in  doing  good! 
I  appeal  to  tiie  experience  of  ages.  I  appeal  to  fiicts  which  aio 
lariliar  t»  everj  man,  who  has  used  his  substance  fer  the  welfiuro 
of  otiiers.  Of  all  the  nMmey  he  has  ever  expended,  that  has 
gelded  him  the  highest  pleasure,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
benevolent  objects.  Even  a  little,  ^nt  m,  this  way,  has  aSnded 
more  happiness  than  much,  spent  m  other  ways.  On  the  score  of 
enjoyment,  the  gratification  of  aH  the  animal  appetites,  and  of  aU 
%te  selfish  desires,  and  even  of  the  domestic  and  social  affeetions, 
ftOs  fiir  below  tiie  gratification  ef  Christian  benevolenoe. 

And  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  which  is  so  much  superior  ta 
otter  {Jieaswes  in  its  nature,  is  equally  superior  in  penmxMnoi:^ 
!ne  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  fer  a  moment  But  the  man  of 
active  benevolence  has  pteasuree  wkicb  end  net*  He  has  re- 
eonrces  for  time  to  come  —  for  homrs  of  solitude,  and  &r  days 
and  years  of  adversity.    Do  you  wish  tiien,  ye  men  of  wealih, 
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80  to  use  your  estates  as  to  secure  the  most  exalted  and  perma- 
nent {deasure  ?  Then  cherish  the  spirit  of  benevolence  ;  be  rieh 
in  good  tvorki.  But  if  you  will  not  seek  happiness  in  this  way ; 
then  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  poor  widow,  whose  love  to  Christ 
prompts  her  to  giye  away  her  two  mites  in  charity,  is  far  hapjnw 
than  you,  with  all  your  riches.  Tea  more.  Tour  wealth  is  totally 
worthless.  It  is  smitten  with  a  curse ;  —  and  good  had  it  been 
for  you,  if  you  had  been  doomed  to  poverty,  or  had  never  been 
bom. 

But  to  those  whose  hearts  are  benevolent  the  possesion  of 
wealth  will  secure  the  purest  pleasure.  Their  own  experience 
will  verify  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  i^  u  more  bleeeed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  And  besides  enjoying  the  present  pleasures,  they 
will  "  2eiy  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  againtt  tks 
time  to  eome;^*  that  is,  a  firm  and  durable* happiness  m  tks 
future  foorld. 

How  powerful  then  are  the  motives,  by  which  men  are  urged  to 
do  good  with  their  substance.  If  our  hearts  were  right,  our 
own  desire  for  the  welfare  of  others  would  seem,  by  itself,  to  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  devote  our  property  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects. But  we  are  not  left  without  other  inducements.  For  Gbd 
has  connected  present  pleasures  of  the  purest  kind  with  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence ;  and  he  will  hereafter  most  graciously  rewaid 
it  with  unalloyed  and  everlasting  happiness  m  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Kfthly.  The  benevolent  use  of  property  is  the  surest  and  best 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  children.  This  may  seem  a 
paradox  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  sober  reflection.  Bui 
it  is  a  pliun  and  obvious  truth.  For  what  is  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  our  children,  than  formmg  them  to  a  rij^i 
character  ?  And  what  can  we  do  that  will  have  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  them  in  this  respect,  as  to  exhibit  a  right  example 
before  them  ?  And  how  can  we  exhibit  a  right  example,  without 
habitual  compliance  with  the  divine  command  to  do  goody  to  te 
rich  in  good  works  f  Let  a  man  by  the  proper  use  of  his  estate, 
make  an  impression  upon  his  children,  that  he  is  free  from  covet* 
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ouQess,  and  that  he  aims  to  please  Ood  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  impression  must  be  salntary. 
Bia  children  will  be  powerfully  drawn  to  oopj  his  example.  And 
if  he  may  in  this  way  be  successfol  in  forming  his  children  to 
benevolence  and  piety,  he  will  promote  their  happiness  in  the 
bighest  sense.  Who  that  truly  lores  his  children,  would  not 
laiiier  see  them  adorned  with  piety,  and  imitators  of  the  divine 
goodness,  than  possessed  of  earthly  riches?  Would  yon  exert 
tills  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  your  children  moit 
eSBctnaUy;  then  let  your  example  be  invested  with  exoellenoe 
of  die  highest  degree.  Let  your  benevolence  stretch  beyond  the 
eommon  measure.  Rise  to  strong,  constant,  untiring  effort ;  and 
80  acquire  a  visible  likeness  to  him,  teko  went  about  doing  good, 
Vfiih  such  an  example  before  their  eyes,  your  children,  you  may 
hope,  will  early  imbibe  the  spirit  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  be- 
■evolence.  And  if  they  do  this,  their  everlasting  interests  ave 
ieimre. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  sabject.  Has  not 
Urn  experience  of  ages  shown,  that  inheriting  large  estates  is  a  dan- 
geiDus  snare  to  children;-^ much  more  dangerous,  than  the  same 
estates  would  be,  if  obtained  by  their  own  diligent  eflforts  ?  Is  it 
not  often  found,  that  the  wealdi  which  the  fond  a&ction  of  a  fbtfaeir 
bequeathed  to  his  o&pring,  proves  the  occasion  of  their  disgrace 
and  nun  ?  And  is  it  not  often  the  case,  that  if  a  fisither  could  only 
rise  fiom  his  grave,  and  witness  the  folly  and  dissipation  of  his  ch3<- 
dren,  and  the  pernicious  purposes  to  which  they  devote  the  proper* 
tj  they  received  from  him ;  he  would  mourn  over  the  mistake  he 
bad  committed,  and  over  the  miseries  he  had  contributed  to  bring 
npoo  those  whom  he  so  fondly  loved  ?  Let  then  every  aflfoctionate 
&ther,  who  is  possessed  of  wealth  cherish  a  wise  and  faithfid 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  own  ofl&pring,  and  save  them  firom 
the  dangerous  temptation  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  by 
inheriting  large  estates,  and  let  him  commit  them  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  God.  It  is  indeed  our  duty  to  ^ve  our  children  a 
Qiristian  education,  to  ud  them  in  their  entrance  into  life,  and  to 
provide  for  their  comfortable  subsistence.    But  is  not  the  bks*- 
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ing  of  God  better  thaa  riches  ?  Suppose,  by  devoting  a  portioii 
of  our  estate  to  Christ  and  the  church,  we  diminish  their  iiiher-> 
itance.  Do  we  not  secure  to  them  that  divine  fiekvor,  trluch  is 
infinitely  more  precious  than  any  earthly  inheritance?  Hevt 
then  is  a  double  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  benevolent  vm 
of  our  property,  good  to  our  fellow  men,  to  whose  benefit  we 
devote  a  portion  of  our  substance ;  and  good  to  our  own  chiUreo, 
by  an  act  of  benevolence  and  piety,  which  we  may  hope,  tiiroiii^ 
the  mercy  of  Qoij  will  bring  blessmgs  upon  their  beads.  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  condition  of  that  cluld  deplorable,  rather  tinn 
enviable,  to  whom  an  opulent  father  has  bequeathed  his  wkdh 
Mtale,  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  ^  child,  if  tte 
greater  part  had  been  given  to  the  Lord,  and  the  reodoe,  wilk 
the  divine  blessing,  to  him  I 

My  lat/L  reason  for  a  benevolent  and  pous  use  of  our  pvopaityi 
is,  that  it  will  have  a  Mabdary  tg^luenee  upon  our  own  AmHi. 
The  acquisition  of  wealtii  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  our  aettik 
and  earthly  passions ;  and  so  to  exclude  Ghxi  and  eternity  fiooi 
our  minds.  Now  if  Christians  will  take  a  part  of  that,  which  hil 
been  the  nutriment  of  their  selfish  passions,  and  has  withdrawn 
their  hearts  firom  God,  and  will  devote  it  to  his  honor,  and  the  good 
of  his  church ;  they  will  directiy  counteract  their  covetousness,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  themselves  into  contact  with  hig^ 
and  nobler  objects,  kindle  purer  aflfoctions  and  taste  purer  joys. 
Christians,  to  whom  God  has  given  large  estates,  seldom  attain  to 
eminent  piety ;  and  for  the  most  part  are  destitute  of  those  enjoy- 
ments in  religion  which  are  granted  to  others.  They  are  sensible 
of  this,  and  are  frequentiy  heard  to  complam,  that  they  have  so 
little  fervor  of  piety,  and  so  little  spiritual  comfort ;  that  their 
souls  cleave  to  the  dust ;  that  they  cannot  enjoy  communion  with 
God,  and  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  tiieir  tide  to 
heaven.  Let  such  Christians  inquire,  whether  there  is  not  a 
cause  for  this  low  and  comfortiess  state  ?  Have  you  not  too  mudi 
of  this  world's  riches ;  and  do  you  not  hold  it  with  too  strong  a 
grasp  ?  Does  not  the  burden  of  your  estate  bear  too  heavily 
upon  you  ?     Your  march  to  the  heavenly  world  is  all  the  way 
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aaeending.  In  this  upward  march  you  are  grievoiulj  overioaded. 
Lay  aside  this  oppressive  weight,  and  joa  will  soon  make  better 
frogress.  Diminish  your  earthly  treasures.  Be  rich  in  good 
works.  Thus  the  poison  will  be  extracted  from  riches ;  tfae  eurse 
will  be  remored ;  and  that  which  is  so  generally  the  occasioD  of 
HBBchief,  will  be  turned  into  a  blessing. 

On  the  present  occasion,  my  hearer^  have  doubtless  often 
turned  their  tiioughts  to  our  departed  friend,  as  one  who  exem- 
plified that  principle  of  benevolence  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
inoulcate.  He  did  indeed  exemplify  it,  and  compared  with  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  I  well  know  that 
this  community  will  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  And  I  am 
peisuaded,  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless  some  public  teo- 
tfanony  shall  be  given  to  the  benevolence,  the  usefulness,  and  the 
piety  (£  that  beloved  man,  whose  death  has  filled  so  many  hearts 
with  sorrow.  The  name  of  Moses  Brown  cannot  be  pronounced, 
without  respect  and  love.  I  might  expatiate  upon  the  many  esti- 
mable  traits  of  his  character.  I  might  say,  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  acquiring  and  usmg 
his  property,  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  honor  was  unsullied  ; 
that  it  was  his  uniform  principle,  to  seek  no  advantage  to  him- 
self, which  would  prove  injurious  to  his  neighbor ;  that  he  neither 
countenanced  vice,  nor  neglected,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  reprove 
it ;  that  he  was  eminently  a  peace-maker,  exercismg,  with  singu- 
lar success,  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  I  might  speak  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper ;  of  the  control  he  maintained  over  his 
own  passions;  of  his  sincerity  as  a  friend;  of  his  generous 
hospitality ;  and  of  the  happy  combination  he  possessed  of  the 
domestic  virtues.  I  might  say,  tiiat  through  a  long  life  he  mani- 
fiseted  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of 
society,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world ;  that  while  he  was 
raised,  by  his  wealth  and  the  worth  of  his  character,  to  hold  so 
respectable  a  place  in  society,  he  was  totally  averse  to  splendor 
and  show;  that  he  scrupulously  avoided  all  needless  expense, 
and  set  an  example  of  plainness  and  economy,  which,  if  generally 
ooped  by  the  rich,  would  save  enough  to  rescue  ten  thousand 
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fianilies  from  disiress,  and  to  send  the  goepel  to  all  mations.  Bvl 
^m  iheae^  attributes  of  bis  character  I  caimoi  enlarge.  I  have  a 
particular  oligeci  m  view,  and  to  that  I  shall  chieSjr  confine  flkj 
remarks. 

Moses  Bnywn  was  bom  m  Newbnrj,  Oct  2, 1742.  By  «i- 
ceasing  diligence,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  ferethon^^ 
with  the  blessing  of  dirme  providenee,  he  rose  from  small  be- 
ipnnings  to  the  possession  of  a  large  eetato.  But  he  was  nnH^ 
Take  most  other  successful  merchants,  so  immened  in  1^  wotMf 
business  and  cares,  as  to  be  ne^ectful  of  the  wants  and  sufieriagl 
ef  the  poor.  He  remembered  what  it  was  to  be  poor;  and, 
through  all  the  years  of  his  prosperity,  he  cherished  a  genewwi 
i^pathy  for  those  who  were  placed  in  that  concUtkm  from  wMA 
divine  providence  had  raised  him  up.  Many  a  time  did  he,  frott 
the  mere  kindness  of  his  heart,  exercise  a  forbearance  tonprardt  Ml 
debtors,  which  occasioned  him  the  loss  of  what  was  justiy  Ih 
due.  And  many  a  time,  especially  in  the  lattor  part  of  his  lifti^ 
did  he  relinquish  valuable  claims  upon  individuals,  because  tfaey 
could  not  pay  him,  without  reducing  themselves  to  straits. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  the  various  forms  and  ift* 
stances  of  his  charity  to  fSeunilies  and  iodividuails.  The  benevo* 
lent  actions,  of  which  I  now  speak,  are  known  in  part  to  thoM 
among  whom  he  lived.  But  they  are  fully  known  to  Ood  only. 
And  I  trust,  that  when  they  are  brought  to  view  at  a  fiiture  day, 
our  departed  friend  will  recollect,  with  holy  thanksgiving,  thai 
divine  grace  which  excited  him  to  perform  them ;  and  will  know 
tiie  happy  import  of  what  the  God  of  mercy  hath  said :  BU$96i 
is  Jie  that  covmdereth  the  poor. 

But  these  charities  to  the  poor  did  not  satisfy  the  hearl»  of 
Qiis  friend  of  man.  He  did  not  follow  the  stops  of  those  rick 
men,  who  engage  a  little  in  more  private  charities,  and  tiierv 
stop.  His  having  devoted  so  much  of  his  substance  to  the  ord^ 
nary  objects  of  benevolence,  had  an  influence  to  enlarge  fail 
heart,  and  to  prepare  him  to  contribute  to  higher  and  nobler  ob-^ 
jects. 

My  lot,  as  a  minister  of  tiie  gospel,  was  east  a  few  miles  fitMV 
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Ub  redidence.  In  oamplianoe  with  a  particular  request,  I  had 
ilie  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him,  together  with  another  friend, 
now  living,  and  another,  now  I  trust  in  heaven,  to  consult  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  It  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  subject  of  a  Theolo^cal  Institution  was 
HmTnew  to  us,  and  new  to  the  public.  The  conversation  of  that 
evening  wiU  be  one  of  the  last  things  to  fade  away  from  my 
nemory.  But  it  was  not  conversation  merely.  The  honored 
finends  of  whom  I  speak,  were  not  men  of  wardSy  but  of  burineti. 
And,  feeling  their  obligations  to  Ood,  who  had  given  them  their 
estates,  tjbey  then  entered  on  the  plan  of  founding  a  Seminary 
for  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  ministry.  And  that  gen- 
•tons  man,  who  is  now  silent  in  death,  freely  offered  his  ten 
ttousaDd  dollars  for  this  momentous  object.  Though  he  was  a 
wm  of  but  ordinary  education,  and  had  been  incessantly  engaged, 
jBm&  early  life,  first  in  mechanical,  and  then  in  mercantile  labors ; 
and  althou^  he  had  never  thought  himself  worthy  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  followers  of  Christ ;  he  had  a  mind  large  enough  to 
understand  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  an  establish- 
■eat,  and  a  heart  to  give  liberally  of  his  honest  treasures  to  pro- 
mote it.  That  time  appears  like  yesterday.  Every  word,  and 
kok,  and  tone  of  voice  is  fresh  in  my  recollection.  The  rea£- 
BiSB,  the  rimpUcity,  the  generous  kindness,  with  which  our  de- 
parted friend  ofiered  his  aid,  cannot  be  described;  though  hf 
those  who  knew  him,  it  may  easily  be  conceived.  He  merely 
waifi :  It  is  a  great  object ;  I  wiU  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
btjpsi  with ;  and  more  afterwards.  He  redeemed  his  pledge ; 
far  he  was  always  a  nursing  father  to  tiie  Seminary ;  and  after  vari- 
ous smaller  donations,  and  one  of  a  thousand  dollars,  he  gave,  a 
few  years  since,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  new 
Professorship.  Besides  aU  this,  he  promoted,  by  generous  con- 
tributions, the  various  reli^us  charities  of  the  day.  And  it  was 
a  vemarkable  trait  of  his  character,  distinguishing  him  from  most 
others,  that  even  aft;er  he  came  to  be  an  old  man,  he  coul4 
readily  enter  into  any  new  plans  of  benevolence,  how  different 
soever  they  might  be  from  those  to  wUeh  he  had  been  accui»- 
VOL.  V.  24 
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tomed.  Such  was  the  American  Education  Society,  which  b8 
regarded  from  the  beginning,  as  a  worthy  object  of  his  patronage, 
and  to  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  last  sickness,  he  coDr 
tributed  a  thousand  dollars.  Such  too  was  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  the  formation  of  which  he  welcomed  with  all  his 
heart,  as  it  coincided  perfectly  with  his  own  settled  jmnclplet 
and  habits,  and  the  sober  results  of  long  observation.  To  this 
Society  he  made  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  pr»- 
viously  contributed  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  Greene- 
yille  College,  Tenn.,  and  fifteen  hundred  to  &e  town  of  Newbnry- 
port,  when  it  was  visited  with  a  destructive  fire.  By  his  last 
Will,  he  bequeathed  six  thousand  dollars  to  be  kept  as  an  inr 
creasing  fund,  till  it  should  be  adequate  to  the  perpetual  support 
of  a  public  Grammar  school  in  Newburyport ;  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society ;  and  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Brownville,  Me.,  to  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Ban- 
gor. He  also  gave  a  large  amount  of  legacies  to  various  indi- 
viduals, who  were  not  lawful  heirs  to  his  estate. 

You  perceive  that  our  honored  friend  did  not  copy  the  example 
of  some  rich  men,  who  retain  their  property  with  an  iron  grasp  as 
long  as  life  remains,  and  then,  by  Will,  give  away  something, 
because  they  can  hold  it  no  longer  themselves.  He  made  a  liberal 
use  of  his  estate  while  he  Uved,  while  in  health,  while  engaged  in 
business,  and  while  capable  of  enjoying  the  satisfaction  ci  seeing 
the  good  resulting  firom  his  charities. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character  was  religious 
principle.  His  life  gave  evidence  of  his  humility  and  devotion. 
He  loved  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  the  strictness  of  evangeHoal 
truth.  Never  was  there  a  man,  who  seemed  to  think  less  of 
himself;  who  was  further  from  making  any  claims  upon  the  divine 
fiivor,  or  ihdulging  any  hopes  of  heaven  on  the  ground  of  his 
good  works,  though  few  men  ever  had  more  of  these  than  he. 
But  they  were  of  no  account  with  him  in  the  a&ir  of  justification 
before  God.  In  this  respect,  he  regarded  them  as  of  no  valuOi 
and  looked  for  salvation  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  awmg 
the  sin  of  the  world.     His  character  had  long  been  such,  thai 
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ChristiaQS  would  hare  rejoiced  to  welcome  him  to  ike  Lord's 
Table.  But  from  this  he  was  deterred  bj  his  extreme  self-dis- 
trust, and  bj  an  impression,  which  was  probably  not  altogether 
correct,  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  But  the 
beavy  afflictions,  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  visit  him  a  few 
yean  since,  in  the  death  of  his  amiable  partner,  and  his  only 
diild,  were  evidently  the  means  of  producing  greater  decision 
and  maturity  of  Christian  character,  and  preparing  him  for 
greater  enjoyments.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  induced  to 
imite  himself  with  the  church  of  Christ  by  a  public  profession. 
I  am  free  to  express  my  wish,  that  he  had  done  it  long  befor6| 
and  my  conviction,  that  he  committed  a  serious  mistake  in  neg- 
lecting it 

And  now,  brethren  and  friends,  when  we  review  the  subject, 
and  fix  our  eyes  on  the  character  of  the  beloved  man,  who  has 
lately  been  removed  from  us  to  another  world ;  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  littleness  and  infflgnificance  of  wealth,  devoted 
to  selfish,  worldly  purposes.  Oh !  it  is  all  nothing-worth,  all-con- 
temptible, as  the  judgment  day  will  show.  We  honor  the  poor 
man,  who  cheerfully  gives  a  few  cents  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Us  Saviour.  But  the  man  who  possesses  wealth,  and  who  lives 
and  dies,  without  giving  any  considerable  portion  of  it  to  benevo- 
lent and  pons  objects,  has  no  honor  from  Ood,  and  deserves  none 
from  man.  He  sinks  his  name  and  his  riches  into  contempt.  And 
tbough  he  may  leave  a  large  estate  to  his  heirs,  he  leaves  no 
Uessing  of  God  with  it.  But  blessed  are  they  whose  hearts 
are  warmed  with  divine  love,  who  are  ^^  rich  m  good  works,  laying 
op  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
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Aeti  10: 88. — **Who  wbiit  about  doiko  good.* 

Wb  have  assembled,  brethren  and  finends,  to  show  oar  reaped 
to  the  memory  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  our  sorrow  at 
his  death.  That  friend  to  the  heathen,  that  benefactor  oi  man- 
kind, who  has  been  taken  from  us,  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  aflEeo- 
tion  not  only  of  his  relatives,  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
of  the  American  Board,  but  of  all  those  in  our  country  who  Iof6 
the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was  very  dear  also  to  the  missionaries 
whom  we  have  sent  forth,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  fill  their 
hearts  with  sorrow.  In  Palestine,  in  India,  in  the  wUdemess  of 
America,  and  in  the  Isles  c(  the  Pacific,  there  will  be  great 
mourning  for  our  beloved  Secretary. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  bestow  unmeasured  applause  upon  any 
man,  especially  upon  the  man  whose  death  we  deplore.  The 
highest  honor  I  would  give  him  is  to  say,  that  he  was  a  Christian^ 
and  that,  in  imitation  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  cAout  dO' 
ing  good.  Our  departed  friend  was  of  a  humble  heart  and  con* 
trite  spirit.  He  disclaimed  all  personal  worthiness,  and  waa 
among  the  last  to  seek  or  to  desire  applause.     And  now  that  he 
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18  gone  to  a  world  of  perfect  holiness,  he  will  be  deaf  to  all  praise, 
except  tiiat  which  is  ascribed  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  this  solemn  service,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  by  what  aUri' 
InUes  of  character  J  and  by  what  arrangements  of  divine  providence  j 
we  are  to  account  for  the  eminent  usefulness  of  our  lamented 
brother,  the  late  corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

I  shall  first  notice  his  intellectual  character.  The  faculties  of 
his  mind  were  originallj  strong  and  active,  and  were  improved  by 
a  thorough  literary  and  scientific  education,  and  a  regular  course 
of  study  in  law.  There  are  few  men,  whose  acquisitions  are 
more  extensive  or  more  solid.  On  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned 
hifl  attention,  whether  literary,  political,  or  religious,  he  formed 
clear  and  comprehensive  views;  and  whether  he  undertook  to 
write  or  speak,  he  exhibited  the  riches  of  his  mind  in  a  diction 
muformly  natural,  perspicuous  and  forcible.  The  extemporaneous 
addresses  he  made  on  public  occasions  were  peculiarly  modest  and 
plain  ;  but  full  of  vivid,  pertinent,  and  weighty  thought.  He  was 
distingmshed  by  patience  and  fairness  in  his  investigations,  by  the 
deamess  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  by  correctness  and  de- 
spatch in  business.  In  all  his  habits,  whether  of  thought  or  action, 
he  showed  as  little  liability  to  mistake,  as  can  be  expected  of  any 
man  in  this  state  of  imperfection. 

Now  it  is  upon  the  character  of  the  mind,  that  our  ability  to  do 
good  in  a  great  measure  depends.  If  a  man  is  in  this  respect 
superior  to  others,  he  will  in  all  probability  accomplish  more  good 
than  they.  The  usefukess  of  his  labors,  unless  prevented  by 
special  causes,  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  intellectual  powers  and  acquisitions. 

This  is  a  subject,  on  which  young  men,  in  different  stages  of 
their  education,  frequentiy  entertain  erroneous  views.  They  look 
forward  to  their  future  profession  with  impatience,  and  are  in 
haste  to  engage  in  its  labors,  apprehending  that  spending  so  jmuch 
time  in  preparation  will  detract  from  the  good  they  might  accom- 
pliah.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  For  all  experience  shows,  that 
the  whole  of  a  man's  usefulness  is  not  so  much  accordmg  to  the 
length  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  active  service,  as  to 
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the  amount  of  his  qualifications ;  and  tliat  if  any  one  would  W 
sure  to  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  usefuhiess  of  which  ha  is 
capable,  he  must  spend  move  time  than  is  ooomion  in  preparatioo, 
leaving  leas  for  action. 

The  whole  time  which  Mr.  Evarta  devoted  to  classical,  scientific 
and  professional  study  unquestionably  contributed  to  his  useful- 
ness. Even  those  acquisitions,  which  mi^t  have  been  thought 
less  necessary,  proved  serviceable  in  some  part  of  the  work  as- 
signed to  him.  For  example ;  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  juna- 
prudence  quahfied  him  to  perform  that  work  of  b^evolence  m 
behalf  of  the  suffering  Indians,  which  will  be  so  lasting  an  honor 
to  him  in  the  view  of  all  who  love  justice  and  feel  for  the  opprea* 
aed.  And  if  some  of  his  previous  studies  did  not  in  the  sama 
manner  come  into  direct  use  in  the  cause  to  which  he  was  da- 
voted  ;  they  still  had  an  influence  in  giving  strength  and  elevation 
to  tiie  character  of  his  mind,  and  in  preparing  him  more  effectnal- 
\f  to  accomplish  his  great  object. 

In  the  second  place,  I  shall  notice  his  moral  and  rdigiom 
character. 

In  the  strict  evangelical  sense,  Mr.  Evarts  was  a  good  man. 
His  life  a&rded  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  repented  of 
sin,  and  believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  that  he  ren- 
dered habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  commands. 

Now  this  spirit  of  Christian  piety  contributed  in  the  highert 
degree  to  his  usefulness.  It  was  tins  which  gave  a  right  direth 
tion  to  lus  intellectual  powers,  and  led  him  to  make  a  right  use 
of  his  acquisitions.  It  was  this,  which  constituted  his  great  in- 
ward motive  to  a  useful  life.  Had  he  possessed  the  same  intel- 
lectual furniture,  without  piety ;  his  influence,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  might  have  been  mischievous.  He  might  have  spent 
bis  life  in  spreading  moral  pestilence.  And  even  if  he  had  avoid- 
ed this  excess  of  iniquity,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  busines 
of  the  profession  which  he  originally  chose ;  he  might  have  done 
littie  more  than  to  pursue  his  own  private  interests.  The  spread 
of  the  ,go6pel  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  would  have  had 
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power  over  hia  heaii.  Look  at  thoee  who  are  poMeflsed  of  ricUj 
fiirnished  HiincUi,  but  are  destitate  of  reli^oos  principle.  Their 
lives  are  spent  in  worldly  parsnits  and  mdolgenoes.  Even  those 
aotioiiB  which  have  a  show  of  goodness,  are  dictated  bj  a  aiOBi 
n&ned  selfishness.  Behold,  then,  the  work  which  sovereign  grace 
aeeomplishes !  When  God  renews  tiie  hearts  of  sinners,  he  squib* 
ifests  great  love,  not  onlj  to  them,  but  to  the  world,  ^ey  who  are 
venewed  have  the  spait  of  active  benevolence,  and  so  are  led,  by  a 
Botive  of  ezhaostless  energy,  to  seek  the  highest  interests  of  mas. 
Tlieybeartheiniage  of  himifAo«ie7i<aioift  (iim^^«0cL  WheBOur 
beloved  friend  was  renewed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  his  heart  was 
bmi^t  under  the  influence  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  At 
Ub  conversion  he  eoounenced  a  ooBrse  of  action,  which  was  to  fiEiH 
m  mfeh  a  great  system  of  benevolence,  and  to  promote  the  salv»* 
lion  of  untold  multitudes  in  Christian  and  heathen  lands. 

But  hdy  aftctioB,  in  order  to  prodoce  its  proper  efiects,  most 
not  onfy  exist,  but  be  Kvely  and  fervent.  Benevolence,  when 
feeble  and  dormant,  can  accomplish  bvt  little.  The  good  to  be 
aeoomphsbed  by  the  agetfecy  of  Evarts  required  a  mind  enlight- 
ened  and  purified  in  an  aneommoB  degree;-^ it  requnred  a 
benevolence  steady,  ardeni  and  invinoiUe.  And  such  was  the 
eharaeter  to  which,  through  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  forsied. 
&a  afcction  winch  predominated  in  his  breast,  next  to  his  sujffeme 
leve  to  God,  wis  compassion  to  the  sonb  of  men,  and  strong  dewe 
fer  the  sslvation  of  &e  heathen.  This  was  the  mward  power 
whieh  moved  him.  It  was  not  a  feverish  heat,  but  tiie  even  pat> 
silBon  and  glow  of  hcakk.  What  others  mi^t  do  from  sudden 
eBeitement,  he  did  from  prmeipU — prine^  whidi  was  uniform 
snd  enduring.  Hie  moral  principle  which  actuated  him  was  m 
pennanent  as  the  bculties  of  his  soul,  and  the  indwelling  Sprit 
ef  God.  Such  a  primnple  of  action  is  essential  to  the  faigheet 
degree  of  usefuhiess  in  any  condition.  ThoBgh  it  lies  conceaM 
in  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  shows  itself  only  in  ttie  Ulde 
tticle  of  domestic  duties,  ot  in  the  eastcises  of  secret  devotion; 
siyi  it  contributes  to  the  welfere  of  the  werUL 

But  rehgious  principle  was  specially  important  and  necessmj 
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to  the  chief  agent  in  our  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.  In  caof 
nection  with  others,  he  had  to  accomplish  a  work  of  unoommon  mag- 
nitude, and  to  encoanter  namberless  and  formidable  difficulties.  He 
was  called  to  guide  the  diip  over  a  tempestuous  sea,  idien  strong 
counter  currents  were  to  be  stemmed,  sudden  changes  of  wind  and 
weather  to  be  encountered,  and  rocks  and  shoals  to  be  aymded. 
In  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  possess 
a  principle  of  great  firmness  and  strength;  a  principle  whiek 
would  enable  him  to  meet  difficulties  calmly,  and  to  rise  above  aO 
discouragements ;  and  which  would  contain  within  itself  an 
exhaustless  power  of  excitement,  when  all  other  springs  of  acdoB 
Cedled.  Such  a  prmciple  he  had.  It  was  the  reUgiou»  (xffeeUim 
which  the  Spirit  of  Crod  produced  and  cherished  in  his  heart.  It 
was  an  aflfection  which  brought  him  into  an  alliance  with  aposto 
and  martyrs,  and  with  Christ  himself. 

But  there  was  a  particular  attribute  of  his  moral  charaotSTi 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  his  usefulness,  namely,  hk  Mcnh 
pulaiu  and  inflexible  integrity. 

This  trait  in  his  character  was  so  manifest,  that  it  raised  him 
entirely  above  suspicion.  The  name  of  Jeremiah  Evarts  produced 
a  general  feeling  of  safety  in  regard  to  any  interests  which  mi^t 
be  committed  to  his  care.  The  evident  simplicity  and  uprightnefll 
of  his  character  freed  him  from  the  obstructions,  which  the  sua* 
picions  of  others  always  throw  in  the  way  of  a  man's  usefrdness, 
and  secured  to  him  the  confidence  and  support  not  only  of  Us 
particular  associates,  but  of  all  those  in  the  conmiunity  who  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  missions.  And  this  manifest  uprightness 
of  character,  which  was  indispensable  to  his  success  through  die 
whole  period  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  operations,  was  so  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  at  the  commencement  of  those  operations. 
To  carry  into  eflkct  the  great  design  of  the  Board,  it  was  neces- 
sary  that  large  sums  of  money  should  be  contributed,  and  sent  in 
charity  to  various  and  distant  countries  —  a  business  hardly  known 
among  us  at  that  time,  and  not  easily  accomplished  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Now  who  can  suppose  that  boA 
the  rich  and  the  poor  would  have  voluntarily  united  bom  year  to 
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jear,  as  ikej  actnallj  did,  in  raising  die  requiaie  funda,  bad  they 
indiilged  a  auapicioa  of  the  integrity  or  diaintereatedness  of  tbe 
man  to  whom  the  funds  were  to  be  intrusted,  and  who  was,  frooi 
fhe  beginning,  one  of  the  prinoipal  agents  in  conductup^  all  tbe 
concerns  of  the  misaiciis* 

I  proceed  to  saj,  thirdly j  that  onr  lamented  bvothar  bad  a 
rtmarkabU  compJetencM  and  9j/mnigtry  qf  fkaroater^ 

We  not  unfrequentlj  meet  with  men^  who  are  distingiushed  jbr 
particular  virtues,  while  in  regard  to  others  they  are  notoriously 
deficient.  There  are  some,  who  are  endued  with  ardor  and  b(dd- 
ness,  and  other  shining  qualities  for  public  life,  who  yet  are 
aolgect  to  failings  in  their  private  character.  They  are  wanting 
m  meekness  and  gentleness.  Some  make  it  manifest,  that  the 
a{^)lauses  bestowed  upon  them  have  produced  self-compbceney 
and  vanity,  and  that,  in  opposition  to  a  divine  precept,  they  e%Uem 
ihefMdves  better  than  others.  Some,  again,  have  a  covetous  or  a 
soqpicious  temper ;  or  they  are  wanting  in  Christian  simplicity ;  qr 
are  subject  to  rashness,  fickleness,  or  indiscretion.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  Evarts.  Every  one  acquunted  with  his  public  life 
knows  full  well,  that  he  was  possessed  of  manly  resolution,  firm- 
Qflfls,  and  activity.  But  he  was  possessed,  in  an  equal  degree, 
of  humility,  forbearance,  and  gentleness.  He  had  as  much  of  the 
amiable,  as  of  the  dignified. 

This  completeness  of  character  was  of  the  highest  ooasequenoe 
to  his  usefulness.  It  was  no  small  matter,  that  such  a  character 
was  carried  into  that  high  station  which  was  allotted  to  Um,  and 
was  made  to  bear  upon  all  the  interests  with  which  he  was 
intrusted. 

But  I  am  to  speak  also  of  the  ijfmnUiry  of  his  character.  Ho 
not  only  had  the  various  qualities  which  bebng  to  a  good  charac- 
ter, but  had  them  in  Jiutpropartian,  How  diflferent  was  he  from 
iboee,  who  seem  to  have  an  exact  conscience  respecting  one  class 
of  obligations,  but  are  inattentive  to  others ;  firom  those  who  mai^ 
ifest  much  regard  to  that  which  is  appropriately  religious,  and  but 
fittle  to  that  which  relates  to  common  life  —  who  reverence  tha 
Sabbath,  and  regularly  attend  to  its  public  services,  but  are 
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chargeable  with  irregularities  of  temper  and  conduct  daring  the 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  how  different  was  he  from  these,  who 
are  exact  in  respect  to  their  domestic  duties,  but  regardless  of 
ttioee  which  are  more  public,  or  more  directly  religious.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  had  an  excellence  of 
character,  which  was  free  from  all  deficiency  and  all  blemish.  This 
would  be  to  contradict  his  deep  conviction  of  his  own  fiiilingB,  his 
sincere  confessions,  and  penitence,  and  self-abhorrence;  and  it 
would  be  to  overlook  tliat  pure  and  spiritual  law  which  no  Chris- 
tian on  earth  perfectly  obeys  for  a  single  day,  or  a  ringle  moment 
of  his  life.  But  if  the  character  of  Evarts  is  viewed  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  good  men  generally,  I  think  it  must  appear  to 
great  advantage  in  respect  to  completeness  and  symmetry.  Who 
tliat  knew  him,  ever  thought  that  any  part  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  character  was  wanting  in  him,  or  that  some  of  his  inteUectual 
or  moral  qualities  grew  to  excess,  while  others,  equally  important, 
were  below  their  proper  measure  ? 

The  public  character  of  Mr.  Evarts  exhibited  the  symmettj 
above  mentioned,  in  one  very  important  respect.  With  as  mudi 
ardor  as  was  necessary  to  the  highest  degree  of  effort,  he  united 
a  9aund  jtLdffment.  Had  the  momentous  concerus  of  our  Foreigp 
Missions  been  committed  to  a  man  of  more  zeal,  and  less  discre- 
tion ;  the  consequence  might  have  been  disastrous.  There  is  a 
degree  of  heat,  which  discomposes  the  mind,  and  produces  disoi^ 
der.  If  a  man's  ardor  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
and  his  zeal  breaks  loose  from  his  judgment ;  the  world  will  be 
afridd  to  trust  him.  He  may  have  more  active  power,  and  for  a 
time,  accomplish  more  good,  than  any  other  man.  Still  it  will  be 
dangerous  to  confide  in  him  ;  because,  in  one  rash  hour,  he  may 
expose  to  ruin  all  the  interests  committed  to  his  care.  The  leal 
of  Evarts  did  indeed  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  warmth ;  but  it 
had  no  enthusiastic  effervescence,  no  convulsive  starts,  no  violence. 
It  was  just  sufficient  to  put  his  mind  into  the  fittest  state  far 
deliberation  and  effi)rt ;  — just  sufficient  to  afford  the  necessaiy 
excitement  to  his  reason,  his  invention,  and  all  his  active  powext. 
It  was  invariably  associated  with  the  most  tranquil  operations  of  a 
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nell  fbrnished  intellect ;  and  it  led  him  to  adopt  measures  as  ez- 
teiunye  as  existing  circumstances  would  admit ;  measures  which 
be  pursued  through  succesedve  jeais,  with  unftdling  resolutaon, 
and  with  increasing  evidence  that  they  were  both  wise  and  prac- 
ticable. 

His  excellence  of  character  appeared  in  the  sober  and  Scrip- 
tural yiews  he  entertained  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christianitj. 
Ko  man  was  more  free  from  sectarian  prejudice,  and  a  pertinacious 
attachment  to  old  opinions.  And  jet  no  man  was  more  determined 
in  opposition  to  novelties  in  religion,  or  more  grieved  at  any 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  On  all  questions  of 
oontroversy  at  the  present  day,  his  habit  of  thinking  was  at  once 
cautious  and  decided,  and  was  conformed  to  the  settled  orthodoxy 
of  oar  churches,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  revelation.  His  knowledge  of  theology  was  so  extensive, 
and  his  manner  of  reasoning,  both  on  polemic  and  practical  p<nnts, 
was  so  candid  and  perspicuous,  that  his  conversation  was  highly 
pnied  by  the  most  intelligent  Christians.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  judicious  opinions,  which  he  was  known  to  enter- 
tain on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  procured  for  him  a  still  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  commimity,  and  gave  an  additional 
kfluence  to  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  missions. 

I  have  now  noticed  the  chief  of  those  intellectual  and  moral 
properties  which  prepared  our  departed  friend  for  eminent  useful- 
ness. But  of  what  utility  would  all  these  excellent  properties 
have  been,  had  they  not  been  brought  mto  actual  exercise  ?  How 
little  good  comparatively  would  he  have  done,  had  he  been  left 
in  the  shades  of  private  life,  or  had  he  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
aoquiffltion  of  wealth  ?  But  the  God  who  made  him,  and  who 
famished  him  with  so  many  valuable  qualifications,  designed  him 
for  a  particular  work,  and  m  due  time  prepared  the  way  for  him 
to  enter  upon  it.  It  was  a  short  time  after  he  came  to  this  vicin- 
ity, that  the  Foreign  Mission  from  America  was  commenced,  and 
the  management  of  its  interests  committed  to  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. From  the  first,  Mr.  Evarts  was  employed  in  the 
.  executive  business  of  the  Board.    Besides  being  Treasurer,  he 
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was  btimateljr  associated  wMi  Dr.  Worcester,  the  C<mreepoii<fiiig 
Secretary,  in  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  io  all  the  oo&- 
oems  of  our  growing  nussions.  Bj  this  course  of  labor  tar  aboofe 
ten  years^  he  became  well  qualified  for  the  oflioe  of  Secretary^ 
when  it  was  vacated  bj  the  death  of  Dr.  Worcester,  and  whea 
the  burden  of  its  responsibilities  and  cares  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  increase  of  missionary  mterest  in  our  countaj. 
This  was  the  station  for  which  divine  providenoe  raised  him  ufk 
In  this  station  all  his  intellectual  powers  and  moral  princi|dee  wwi 
brought  into  constant  and  vigorous  action,  and  his  whole  character 
experienced  a  sensible  and  rapid  growth.  It  was  by  his  labors  m, 
this  station,  that  he  arrived  at  his  proper  degree  of  usefolnees. 

When  Mr.  Evarts  entered  on  the  station  assigned  him,  he 
secrated  his  time  and  influence  to  the  cause  of  missioos 
the  heathen.  Towards  this  object  his  thoughts,  his  stadiea,  Ub 
exertions  were  all  directed.  To  this  chosen  object  he  devoted  hiB 
life,  not  that  he  disregarded  any  private  obligations;— > not  that 
he  undervalued  any  other  object  of  benevolence,  or  lost  his  Iof» 
for  literature  and  science,  or  for  anything  which  could  adorn  the 
mind,  or  promote  the  comfort  of  society.  He  showed,  that  a  maa 
in  the  most  important  station  has  no  occasion  to  neglect  his  lev 
important  duties.  He  showed,  that  a  great  man  has  no  need  to 
have  either  great  faults,  or  little  faults.  But  to  whatever  other 
objects  he  occasionally  turned  his  attention,  he  never  lost  sight  cf 
the  cause  of  missions.  He  acted  on  the  princii^e  that  if  a  mas 
would  accomplbh  the  highest  degree  of  good,  he  must  have  onl/ 
one  great  object. 

The  object  to  which  he  thus  devoted  himself,  and  the  eflfarti 
which  he  made,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  followed  by  dura- 
hie  effects  —  by  a  continuity  of  good.  It  is  not  according  to 
sound  wisdom,  that  we  should  fill  up  the  little  space  of  time,  and 
use  the  littic  power  we  have,  in  pursuit  of  a  good  which  has  no 
soHd  worth,  and  will  last  but  a  moment.  If  there  is  a  good  which 
is  really  excellent  and  durable,  let  us  choose  tiiat.  It  was  the 
appomtmeut  of  Christ,  that  his  apostles  should  bear  much  firuit, 
and  that  their  fruit  should  remain.     What  tiiey  did,  produced 
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permanent  effecte ;  —  it  conduced  to  a  good  which  was  everlasting. 
Our  beloved  Secretary  labored  for  the  Bame  object.  He  was  of 
cue  heart  with  the  apostles,  who  labored  to  save  those  that  were 
loBt.  His  efforts  like  theirs,  wore  upon  a  large  scale.  Ebid  fato 
promoted  the  salvation  of  a  single  individual,  he  would  have  done 
a  greal  and  good  woric.  But  his  eSbrts  were  directed  to  the 
lirelfiire  of  communitiee  and  nations ;  to  the  salvation  of  the  woiM. 
A&d  if  respect  is  had  to  t-he  wisdom  of  ike  measures  which  were 
adopted,  to  &te  extensive  and  systematic  operations^  which  hat« 
already  been  attended  with  aarmating  success,  and  which  are  to 
lead  on  to  other  measures,  fiir  more  extensive,  and  fiir  more  8U<^ 
Oeosfiil^-if  it  is  remembered  that  the  missionary  ceal,  which  lie 
Mped  to  kindle  in  the  church,  is  to  bum  with  a  still  purer  and 
Itt^ter  flame,  and  that  his  labors  were,  by  the  appomtment  of 
kiav«n,  closely  connected  with  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  idolatry, 
tad  tiie  establishment  of  Christ^s  kingdom  in  pagan  lands ;  the 
gaod  reeultang  from  his  agency  will  appear  too  great  for  human 
Ingaage  to  describe,  or  the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 

In  pursuing  the  object  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  was 
particularly  aware,  that  he  depended  on  the  cordial  asastance  of 
Ihe  Christian  community.  The  influence  of  a  man  in  any  station, 
mwcially  in  one  that  is  public,  and  very  difiicult,  may  be  mcread- 
6d  in  a  degree  above  computation  by  being  skilfully  united  with  the 
kiAMnce  of  others.  We  are  social  beings,  and  are  mutually  de<- 
(pendent.  Let  human  agency  in  any  case  be  completely  insulated, 
9bA  it  can  have  no  efficiency.  We  must  act  together.  What  is 
diAcient  in  one  man,  is  to  be  supplied  by  others,  who,  though  not 
superior  to  him  in  the  general  attributes  of  character,  may  be  aUe 
to  aflbrd  him  the  counsel  and  aid  which  he  needs.  Mr.  Evartb 
SQCcessfuIly  availed  himself  of  this  principle.  Who  was  ever  more 
tnassuming ;  or  more  free  from  that  self-sufficiency,  which  makes 
k  tnan  reluctant  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  the  judgmeni 
or  foresight  of  others  ?  Who  ever  came  nearer  to  a  full  compR^ 
mtoe  with  the  direction  of  the  Apostle,  that,  in  lowliness  of  mindj 
each  should  esteem  others  better  than  himself  f  His  truly  modeSl 
and  humble  disposition,  joined  with  his  deep  solicitude  that  every- 
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thing  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  rendered  him  reij 
dearoos  of  counsel  and  assistance  from  his  brethren,  and  heartil/ 
willing  to  own  himself  under  obligation  to  them,  even  where  it 
was  cedent  that  he  himself  possessed  the  higlbest  degree  at 
wisdom. 

But  while  he  looked  to  his  fellow  Christians  for  counsel  and 
asostance,  it  conduced  still  more  to  his  success,  that  he  mmgk 
hdp  of  God.  In  a  manner  far  removed  from  all  extravaganoti 
he  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  And  his  belief  was  ground- 
ed on  the  best  possible  reasons  —  the  immutable  promise  of  Qody 
and  the  actual  course  of  his  providence.  The  devout  suppiioar 
tions  which  he  and  his  associates  in  office  presented  to  Qod  in  aB 
their  meetmgs  for  business,  togetiier  with  the  monthly,  and  weak* 
ly,  and  daily  prayers  of  the  great  body  of  Ghristiians  in  this  laadi 
and  in  other  lands,  have  undoubtedly  exerted  a  higher  and  wan 
efficacious  influence,  than  any  other  means,  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  Without  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  which  it  secures,  other  effi>rts  would  have  proved 
abortive.  Suppose  prayer  had  been  omitted,  and  the  time  speiA 
in  this  duty  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board,  by  nunia- 
ters,  and  all  the  friends  of  missions,  had  been  spent  in  any  other 
way ;  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  but  a  total  fiiulure 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  ?  All  our  exertions  would  have  effi»ei* 
ed  nothing ;  or  I  might  say,  no  proper  exertions  would  have  been 
made.  Judgmg  by  the  word  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
fflncere,  fervent  prayer,  really  does  more,  though  by  an  unseeo 
influence,  towards  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  benevolenoe, 
than  all  human  endeavors  beside.  For  what  can  human  endeaT- 
ors  do,  without  the  help  of  God  ?  And  how  can  that  help  be 
obtained,  except  by  prayer  ? 

ThwB  I  have  noticed  those  attributes  of  character  and  other 
circumstances,  which  contributed  to  the  usefulness  of  tiie  beloved 
and  honored  man,  who  has  closed  his  earthly  labors. 

Among  the  many  useful  lessons  which  this  subject  is  suited  to 
teach,  I  can  suggest  only  the  following. 

1.  We  see  how  Christians  may  grow  in  grace  and  become 
nenJUy  holy. 
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Here  I  shall  address  myself  particularly  to  those  young  men 
who  are  coming  forward  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Our  de- 
parted friend  attained  to  eminent  holiness;  and  why  may  not 
you  ?  What  advantages  had  he  to  grow  in  grace,  which  are  not 
within  your  reach  ?  What  motives  urged  him  to  diligence  in  the 
serrice  of  Ood,  which  does  not  urge  you  f  What  divine  assis- 
tance did  he  obtain,  which  you  may  not  obtain  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  same  measure  ?  As  God  has  provided  for  you  the 
nune  inspired  volume,  the  same  Sabbath,  the  same  throne  of 
grace,  the  same  salutary  discipline  of  his  pro^dence,  and  the 
same  influences  of  his  Spirit ;  why  may  you  not  attain  to  the  samo 
degree  of  holiness  ? 

ThA  emphymerU  of  Mr.  Evarts  was  unquestionably  among  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  his  growth  in  piety.  He  was  active  in 
doing  good  —  was  continually  consulting  and  laboring  for  the  sal- 
tation of  men.  This  brought  into  lively  exercise  all  the  pious 
aflections  of  his  heart,  and  so  contributed  to  increase  them.  And 
if  he  was  occamonally  so  engrossed  with  his  great  object  as  to 
finrget  himself;  his  sanctification,  instead  of  being  impeded  on  that 
account,  was  so  much  the  more  advanced.  If  a  Christian  wishes 
\o  grow  in  grace,  let  him  engage,  with  all  his  heart,  in  some  be- 
nevolent and  pious  work.  As  far  as  may  be,  let  him  choose  his 
calling  with  a  view  to  this  important  end.  At  the  present  day, 
ihere  is  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  good  may  be  done. 
There  can  be  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  any.  Let  every  Christian 
tben,  be  devoted  to  some  work  of  benevolence.  And  if  he  aspires 
to  improve  his  character  in  the  highest  degree ;  let  him  be  active 
in  Bach  a  way,  as  will  require  him  to  exercise  zeal  and  fortitude, 
to  practise  self-denial  and  endure  sufferings.  This  is  the  way, 
ttid  the  only  way,  to  rise  high  in  spiritual  attainments.  If  then 
we  covet  the  best  gifts  of  heaven,  let  us  use  the  right  means  to 
obtiun  them.  If  it  is  our  desire  to  mortify  sin,  and  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  elevated  piety ;  let  us  engage  with  ardor  in  works  of 
pety.  And  let  us  take  care  to  pursue  a  course,  which  will  not 
only  be  favorable  to  the  good  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  cherish, 
but  directly  opposed  to  the  sinful  propensities  and  habits  which  we 
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wish  to  overcome.  Are  we  conscious  of  culpable  iodoknce? 
Then  let  us  do  good  m  a  waj  which  will  require  diligent  persooil 
effi>rt.  Have  we  an  inordinate  love  of  monej  ?  Then  let  u»  be 
frequent  and  liberal  in  our  contributions,  and  so  diminish  tboio 
treasures  which  are  the  idols  of  our  hearts.  And  if  anj  are  ei^ 
posed  to  feelings  of  vanity  in  consequence  of  their  making  dooftp 
tions,  which  are  public  and  honorable ;  let  them  abound  also  m 
private  charities,  not  lettingi  their  kft  hand  know  whai  their  rigfd 
hand  doeth.  If  it  has  been  our  habit  to  treat  ourselves  softij  and 
delicatelj,  and  to  make  our  own  gratification  a  special  object  oC 
pursuit,  and  if  in  consequence  of  this,  we  are  deficienl  in  thft 
more  manly,  noble  virtues ;  then  let  us  prefer  services  which  are 
somewhat  severe,  and  never  start  back  from  anj  hardship  or 
danger  which  may  meet  us  in  the  path  of  duty.  If  our  heartai 
are  prone  to  indulge  feelmgs  of  distrust  in  regard  to  the  perfec- 
tions or  the  providence  of  God ;  it  will  be  of  particular  importanoe 
to  us  to  pursue  a  course,  which  yi'Hl  often  compel  us  to  ^ve  «p 
every  ground  of  confidence  but  the  promise  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  to  rely  on  him  alone  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of 
our  distresses,  and  the  success  of  our  undertakingis.  Now  it  ia 
obvious  that  such  a  work  as  that  in  which  our  departed  friend  was 
enlisted,  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the  divine  life.  Any  one 
who,  from  pure  motives,  makes  a  full  surrender  of  himself  ta 
the  cause  of  missions,  and,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  devotes  hia 
talents  and  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  will  be  under 
the  best  advantages  to  grow  'm  the  spirit  of  piety.  And  it  wi& 
doubtless  appear  in  the  great  day,  when  all  characters,  and  all 
which  has  helped  to  form  them,  shall  be  revealed,  that  the  hoUnesa 
which  eminent  saints  in  all  periods  of  the  church  have  attained^ 
was  owing  in  no  small  degree,  under  God,  to  the  exertions  they 
made  and  the  sufferings  they  endured  for  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men. 

2.  We  here  learn  that  sincere  devotion  to  Crod  cmd  diligence  i/k 
doing  goody  are  followed  by  the  most  happy  resuUa.  Great  peace 
have  they  who  love  God's  law.  They  who  forsake  all  for  Christ 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  even  in  the  present  time.     Oat 
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deceased  brother  found  this  tme  in  his  own  case.  He  enjoyed 
die  cordial  aflfection  and  confidence  not  only  of  the  Pmdential 
Oommittee  and  the  American  Board,  but  of  all  the  friends  of 
nassions  and  the  friends  of  Christ.  And  he  had  the  respect  of 
ibe  public  generally  —  not  only  those  who  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion  and  feeling,  but  of  those  who  differed  from  him ;  not  only 
of  those  who  &yored  the  interest  he  sought,  but  of  those  who 
opposed  it.  In  addition  to  all  tins,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
continually  conversant  with  objects  which  were  gratifying  to  his 
benevolent  and  pious  heart ;  and  the  pleasure  of  witnesmg  unez- 
peeled  success  in  the  missionary  cause.  He  was  also  feiyored 
with  a  quiet  mind,  with  the  consolations  of  hope,  and  with  many 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  approbation.  He  was  blessed 
of  God  in  his  &mily,  and  in  lus  own  soul.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  we  may  well  exclaim  — "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that 
nan  is  peace."  The  prevuling  state  of  his  mind  may  be  learnt 
IB  some  measure  from  the  following  paper,  which  he  wrote,  Feb. 
27, 1881,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  hidf  past  eleven,  A.  M.  He  was 
on  boaM  the  ship  Fama,  in  sight  of  Abaco,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Idands,  twelve  days  after  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Cuba. 

**  Dafly,  and  many  times  a  day,  I  have  been  disposed,  I  trust, 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  and  to  consecrate  myself 
anew  to  his  service.  I  had  thought  of  making  a  formal  and 
written  consecration  of  myself  to  the  Lord  this  forenoon ;  but  my 
imnd  is  so  weighed  down  by  my  feeble  body,  that  I  can  write 
BOtbing,  except  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  cannot  adequately  dwell 
upon  the  amazing  theme  of  being  a  servant  of  Cbd,  and  of  having 
JEm  far  my  portion  forever." 

At  half  past  3,  P.  M.,  he  wrote  thus, — "  We  have  turned  the 
souili-west  end  of  Abaco.  I  have  looked  at  this  work  of  Gk)d, 
wUdi  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  see  again;  —  and  have  turned  my 
tlloQ^ts  many  times  to  the  great  and  blessed  Creator  of  all. 

^  Here,  in  this  sea,  I  consecrate  myself  to  God  as  my  chief 
good ;  —  to  him  as  my  heavenly  Father,  infinitely  kmd  and  tender 
towards  his  children ; — to  him  as  my  kind  and  merciful  Bedeem- 

26* 
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er,  by  whoM  blood  and  merits  alone  I  do  hope  fi)r  eelvation ;  — -to^ 
him  as  tiie  beneficent  renewer  aod  sanctifier  of  the  savedi.  I  loir 
pk>re  the  forgiveness  of  mj  numerous  and  aggravated  traoigNt- 
sions;  and  I  ask  that  my  remaining  time  and  stiength  mayW 
emjdojed  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  his  createrea*'* 

*^  Whether  I  make  my  grave  on  the  land,  or  in  the  eceaii^  I 
submit  cheerfully  to  ESm.  It  will  be  as  He  pleases;  and  io<  il 
skouM  be.  I  pray  that  the  circumstances  of  my  deaths  be  ik 
sooner  or  later,  may  be  favorable  to  religion ;  that  I  may  noi  d** 
ceive  myself  in  the  great  concerns  of  my  soul;— thalb  I  mayd^ 
part  in  peace,  and  be  received,  through  infinite  mercy,  to  the  ovifi 
lasting  kmgdom  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    AiBea." 

In  ihe  near  prospect  of  death  he  showed  a  most  happy  tnft* . 
qufllity.  He  had  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understaid* 
ing.  Who  would  not  think  himself  rewarded  for  the  toils  and 
sufierings  of  a  whole  life,  by  what  this  faithful  servant  of  Chiiil 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  just  before  his  decease,  when  God  canssA 
so  wonderful  a  light  to  shine  upon  his  soul.  He  was  at  that  Ham 
in  a  kind,  Christian  family  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  &r  remove^ 
from  his  beloved  partner  and  children,  whom  he  had  justibefim 
particularly  and  most  devoutly  commended  to  God.  SeenuBig  li^ 
be  nearly  exhausted,  he  very  tenderly  expressed  his  affeotioa  he 

his  Saviour Soon  after,  he  burst  forth  with  expcea* 

sions  of  rapture  which  cannot  be  described.  ^'  Praise  him^  pfaisa 
him,  praise  him  in  a  way  which  you  know  not  of."  And  wbeatt 
was  said,  *'  You  will  soon  see  Jesus  as  he  is,  and  will  then  kmni 
how  to  praise  him;"  he  excl^med  —  ''Wonderful,  wondarlUy. 
wonderful  glory !  We  cannot  comprehend  —  wonderful  glory  I  I 
will  praise,  I  will  praise  him !  .  .  .  .  Wonderful -*-gl<»y—Jeiai 
reigns." 

This  was  no  vision  of  enthusiasm  —  no  feverish  eauntemenft  oC 
passion — no  delirium  of  a  heated  brun.  What  man  was  evav 
better  shielded,  than  he,  against  mental  deluoon,  and  all  undni' 
excitement  ?  At  that  time  in  particular,  a  variety  of  drcum- 
stances  which  might  be  related,  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  thai  hn 
was  perfectly  rational  and  self-poasessed.    That  whioli  he  eiqieiK 
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«»ed  waa  doubtleiB  like  what  i^poetlee  and  martjra  and  eminent 
mats  have  ofteia  experienced  in  a  djing  hour,  when,  through  the 
fiyecnal  iofluwMe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  had  clear  views  of 
ibd  gkvy  of  their  Saviour,  and  of  thaiv  eternal  inheritance,  and 
kiive  eamestljr  deured  to  be  absent  from,  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord.  May  God  i^ve  me,  in  my  last  moments,  what 
qw  dear  brothev  enjoyed  when  that  risien  of  gbry  burst  upoi^ 
Im  view,Tand  I  wiU  ^adly  Ud  farewell  to  all  tbttb  tiie  w(»ld  coqp 
taiBs* 

And  what  think  you,  most  be  the  ei^syment  of  such  a  Chris* 
tiaa  in  heaven,  with  a  capacity  so  enlarged,  with  the  powers  «f 
season  so  active,  with  affections  and  deabres  so  pure,  what  must 
he  his  enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  his  soul  loveth,  in 
tliee  sodiety  of  angels  and  saints,  and  in  the  society  of  no  small 
inmber,.  brought  to  that  happy  world  by  means  of  his  fiuthM 
Uiers !  Oh !  what  rest  after  wearisome  labor,  and  toil,  and  oon- 
flict  with  sin!  Oh!  what  quietness  sod  ease,  after  so  nmck 
Qfikness  and  pain!  Oh  I  what  btessedneas,  to  be  free  forever 
iffjm  the  feeling  and  the  sight  of  moral  pollution,  to  be  like  the 
Saviour,  and  to  drink  of  the  river  of  pleasure  which  flows  thnm^ 
tfae  heavenly  Panidise. 

To  the  mourning  widow  and  childien,.  there  ace  unfailing  souroee 
of  consolation*  They  h&ve  sympathizing  firienda;  &  presanft 
and  merciftd  God ;  the  great  and  pcecious  promisss  of  his  word; 
and  the  throne  of  grace.  They  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
that  Jesu9  reigntiy  and  that  all  things  will  work  together  for  good 
toi  them  who  love  God,  and  are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
These  are  the  rich  consolations  which  afflicted.  Christians  conn 
IBOoly  er}^9Jf  and  they  am  sufllcient  to  quiet  the  agitated  breast^ 
and  to  soothe  every  grief.  But  the  mourning  relatives  in  this  easa 
have  consolations  which  are  not  common.  When  a  man  even  a 
gpod  man  dies,  how  seldom  is  it  Ae  &ct,  that  he  leaves  a  chocao*- 
tec  entirely  unblemished.  And.  if  his  friends  be^  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  language  oC  xeq^ct  and  honor,  4iey  ape  seen 
ebiacked  by  the  recollection  o£  something  which  marced  his 
cogntatiQn*    They  do  indeed  cherish  a  cordial  esteem  and  love 
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for  his  amiable  and  virtoous  qualities ;  but  they  regret  that  tfieir 
thoughts  cannot  range  with  delight  over  his  whole  character  and 
life.  But  such  was  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  our  departed  frieiid* 
The  sorrow  which  the  relatives  feel  for  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  ta 
Ihem,  is  not  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  any  noticeable 
fiulings  in  his  character,  or  any  palpable  errors  in  his  conduct. 
Theirs  is  the  happiness  of  knowing,  that  the  beloved  partus, 
parent,  and  friend,  who  has  been  removed  from  their  4ght, 
not  only  adorned  with  a  combination  of  excellences,  but  was 
markably  free  from  blemishes.  They  must  ever  regard  it  as  a 
precious  blessmg,  that  they  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  ono, 
whose  example  was  so  pure,  and  so  attractive.  And  they  most 
ever  find  the  events  of  his  private  and  public  life,  a  subject 
ci  delightful  and  improving  reflection.  What  a  rich  inherit* 
ance  to  his  bereaved  family!  While  they  remember  the  great 
goodness  of  €k>d  m  this  respect,  their  hearts  will  overflow  with 
gratitude,  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  will  pass  away. 

To  the  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  other  Officen 
<^  the  Board,  this  occasion  is  connected  with  so  many  subjects  of 
intense  interest,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end. 
It  must,  dear  brethren,  be  a  source  of  the  smcerest  satis&ctkm 
to  us,  that  the  chief  agency  in  directing  and  executing  the  mo* 
mentous  business  of  our  Foreign  Missions,  was  committed  to  a 
man  who  possessed  such  qualifications.  After  twenty  years  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him,  and  after  having  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  conducting  the  concerns  of  the  Board,  we  can 
give  our  imited  testimony  to  his  uprightness  and  fidelity,  and  can 
say  of  him  as  truly  as  of  any  man,  "  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
ancerity,  not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  he  had 
his  conversation  in  the  world."  t 

The  death  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  we  feel  to  be  a  very 
affictive  and  distressing  event.  But  though  in  itself  so  afflictive, 
it  naturally  suggests  subjects,  which  are  fitted  to  awaken  lively 
gratitude  to  €k>d,  and  to  encourage  us  in  the  work  of  spreacGng 
the  gospel.  For  we  cannot  but  remember,  that  €k>d  in  mercy 
gave  what  he  has  now  taken  away.    And  is  it  a  small  matter 
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ihaiyat  the  oriiical  period  when  our  Foreign  liCssioQwaB  tont- 
ipenced,  and  during  the  first  years  of  its  {vogress,  divine  provi- 
dence raised  up  such  men  as  Worcester  and  Evarts,  to  be  the 
obief  agents  in  tiie  work  ?  The  servkea  of  sock  a  man,  as  ear 
hte  Secretary,  must  be  important  to  any  cause,  at  any  time. 
Sot  the  work  which  the  friends  of  missions  undertook  twenty 
jears  ago,  was  a  work  of  vast  magnitude  and  difficulty.  A 
little  temporary  zeal  and  a  few  desultovy  tthits  could  accompiiah 
nothing.  There  was  a  neces^ty  for  a  system  of  operationSi 
"wisely  planned,  and  ably  and  perseveringly  executed.  Ihb  un- 
dertaking called  feff  m^  of  large  viewa,  sound  judgment  and 
devoted  piety— *  men  tnuned  to  sober  deliberation  and  efficient 
nation,  and  not  likely  to  tail  either  in  concerting  or  in  executbg 
measures; — men  of  so  much  fire  aa  to  warm  the  hearts  of  others, 
nod  yet  so  cod  and  discreet,  as  to  secure  their  confidence ;  — 
men  too,  who  could  bring  weight  of  dMuracter  to  the  work^  in- 
atead  of  depending  on  the  work  (ot  character.  Now  that  God 
in  his  providence  raised  up  such  men  as  the  new  and  ardnoos 
enterprise  required,  and  that  he  continued  one  of  them  ten  years, 
wd  the  other  twenty,  as  principal  agenta  of  the  Board,  and  with 
%  success,  which  has  filled  the  Christian  world  with  admiration 
and  joy; — this,  brethren,  we  must  record  as  among  the  most 
encouragmg  tokens  of  God's  special  fiivor.  Shall  we  then  fiunt 
mder  the  stroke  oi  his  hand  ?  Shall  we  give  way  to  distmst 
tii4  fear,  and  abandon  the  cause  of  missions  ?  ShaU  we  even 
pnnue  that  cause  wiQi  lees  seal,  or  kss  hope  of  success  ?  No. 
Ifc  is  enough  for  us  that,  although  good  men  die,  the  Lord  lives, 
and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  cause  to 
whidi  we  are  devoted  is  his  cause.  And  we  go  forward  in  onr 
end^vors  to  promote  it,  with  full  reliance  (m  his  promised  aid. 
We  are  confident,  that  he  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earAi,  will  be  present  with  u&  in  every  emergency ;  thai  he  will 
raise  up  men  for  every  post  of  usefcdnees ;  that  he  will  crown  with 
success  whatever  is  done  for  the  enlargement  of  his  church,  and 
finally  cause  the  gospel  to  triumph  in  every  place. 

To  conclude.    We  have  been  calling  to  mind  the  pety  and 
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QsefolnesB  of  a  fellow  mortal,  and  have  been  oonsidering  him  as 
a  soitable  pattern  for  our  imitation.  The  eontemplatkni  of  so 
exceUent  a  character  will,  I  hope,  conduce  to  our  improvement. 
But  be  it  remembered,  there  is  a  character  &r  more  exalted. 
There  is  an  excellence  and  glory,  infinitely  surpassmg  all  that  k 
human.  It  shines  forth  in  this  hir  creation.  It  shines  forth 
especially  in  the  &ce  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  while  we  look  inA 
delight  upon  human  excellence,  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  tbat 
which  is  divine.  While  we  gase  upon  a  dim  taper,  let  us  not 
be  blind  to  the  light  of  day.  Are  we  fiUed  with  admiratkiii  at 
the  endowments  of  man  who  is  of  yesterday?  What  adoring 
thoughts  then  should  we  have  of  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  m- 
hahiteUi  eUmity!  Before  that  great  and  glorious  Being,  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  the  greatest  of  angels,  9x^  a»the  small  Aut 
of  the  haUmee.  The  brightest  excellence  we  behol3  in  creatkm  k 
only  a  ray  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light.  Have  ws 
confidence  in  a  child  of  earth,  because  he  evinces  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  fidthfulness  ?  What  unwavering  troflt 
then  should  we  repose  in  God,  whose  understanding  is  infinite, 
and  whose  &ithfubiess  never  fails !  And  finally ;  do  emotions  of 
gratitude  rise  in  our  hearts,  while  we  recollect  the  benevolent 
actions  which  a  feeble,  imperfect  man  performed  during  a  ftw, 
fleeting  years?  How  much  warmer,  nobler  gratitude  should 
glow  withm  us  towards  that  infinite  Being,  from  whom  cometh  all 
the  goodness  and  all  the  usefulness  of  his  creatures,  and  all  the 
happiness  of  earth  and  heaven ;  whose  love  has  a  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height  passing  all  understanding ;  and 
who  is  so  great  in  power  and  so  excellent  in  working,  that  he  can, 
in  a  moment,  by  a  single  act  of  his  will,  accomplish  a  good,  whidi 
created  beings  can  never  comprehend.  '^  Blessed,  then,  b%  (be 
Lord  Gbd  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things ;  and 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory.    Amen.'' 


A    SERMON 


nUTlBBD  AT  THl  FUNERAL  OF  BIT.  XBINBZKR  POBTBR,  D.  D^  F&BUDIHT  AMD 
FBOraBSOB  IN  THB  SHIOLOOIOAL  8IMINART,  AMDOYBB,  APBIL 11, 1881. 


Mm  17:  4.  —  I  HAVE  OLOBIVIBD  THXa  ON  THE  BAltTR;  I  HATB  VUriiHBD  nOI 

WORK  WHICH  THOU  OAVB8T  MM  TO  DO. 

Thb  work  assngned  to  our  Saviour  was  immeasiirably  greater 
and  more  difficult,  than  was  ever  in  any  other  instance  assigned 
to  man.  But  he  accomplished  it  perfectly.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  never  performed  an  action,  never 
littered  a  word,  never  had  a  thought  or  emotion,  which  varied 
ficom  the  will  of  God,  the  perfect  standard  of  right.  He  unceaft- 
iDgly  loved  Grod  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  chargeable  with  no 
waste  of  intellectual  or  moral  facultieis.  There  was  nothing  in 
Ub  youth  or  manhood,  nothing  in  his  public  or  private  life,  noth- 
ing in  the  most  secret  movements  of  his  heart,  which  was  not 
perfectly  pleasing  to  God.  In  the  whole  frame  of  his  mind,  he 
was  so  pure  and  holy,  that  the  most  powerful  temptations  pro- 
duced no  irregular  thought  or  feeling.  ^'  The  prince  of  this  world 
eame  and  found  nothing  in  him"  —  no  pride,  no  selfishness,  no 
depravity  in  any  form  or  degree.  His  object  in  coming  into  the 
worid  was  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He  came  to  redeem  sin- 
ners from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  them. 
And   how  was  he  straitened  till  this  work  was  accomplished! 
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ESs  feelings  recoiled  at  the  proepect  of.  drinking  the  cup  wUch 
his  Father  put  into  his  hand  ;  but  his  recoiling  was  that  of  a  pore 
and  holy  soul,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  entire  readiness  to 
do  and  suffer  what  the  will  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  men 
required.  In  the  garden  his  agony  was  such  as  to  produce  pros* 
tration  and  bloody  sweat ;  but  his  heart  was  perfectly  submiaaTe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  oouM  say,  ^'  Not  my  win,  bat 
thine  be  done."  Tims,  through  labor  and  suffering,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Calvary ;  and  there  on  the  cross,  in  anguish  of  bodj 
and  spirit,  under  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins,  fie  finished  hu 
work. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  liken  any  man,  even  the  most  diligeot 
and  faithful,  to  this  holy  Saviour.  Let  any  Christian  on  eartb 
compare  his  life  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  what  can  be  the  re- 
sult, but  shame  and  self-condemnation  ?  How  is  it  with  him  who 
stands  highest  among  the  saints  on  earth,  as  to  attainments  in 
holiness  and  diligence  in  the  service  of  Ood  ?  Has  no  part  of 
his  time  been  wasted  in  unlawful  pursuits  or  indulgences  ?  Have 
there  been  no  years,  or  days,  in  which  he  has  forgotten  God  and 
disobeyed  his  commands  ?  Have  even  his  best  actions  been  fred 
from  sin  ?  How  does  every  just  view  of  God's  perfect  law  spoil 
our  fancied  goodness,  and  instead  of  leaving  any  room  for  sel^ 
complacency,  lead  us  to  abhor  ourselves  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes  I  Of  the  most  eminent  Christians  it  is  true,  that  they 
have  not  already  attained,  and  are  not  already  perfect.  They 
&11  below  not  only  the  demands  of  God's  spiritual  law,  but  ihmf 
own  desires  and  aims.  In  many  respects,  what  they  would,  thvf 
do  not ;  and  what  they  would  not,  that  they  do.  And  when  frott 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  from  the  judgment  seat,  they  take  H 
review  of  their  life,  they  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  little  of 
their  proper  work  they  accomplished,  and  will  acknowledge  that 
they  were  always,  even  in  their  best  estate,  monuments  of  iiie 
forbearance  and  mercy  of  God. 

And  yet  Christians  are  in  reality  folhtotrs  of  Jt^vs.  Th«y 
have  a  degree  of  that  holiness,  which  he  had  in  perfection.  They 
begin  to  love  and   obey  that  law,  which  he  loved  and  obeyed 
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ooDstantly  and  entirely.  .  And  they  be^n  to  possess  that  moral 
parity,  which  he  possessed  without  mixture.  Thus  having  a  real 
tiiough  a  partial  likeness  to  Christ,  and  truly  following  him, 
though  at  a  distance  and  with  faltering  steps,  they  do,  in  their 
humble  measure,  glorify  Ood,  and  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
existence.  Through  the  constant  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
80  far  finish  the  work  which  God  has  given  them  to  do,  that  they 
are,  through  Christ,  accepted  of  him,  and,  as  good  and  faithful 
servants,  admitted  to  the  rewards  of  grace.  In  this  qualified 
sense,  the  Apostle  said,  when  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
band,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finjshed  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith  ;'*  though  he  had  always  been  conscious  that 
he  was  not  yet  perfect,  and  the  highest  pomt  he  ever  reached 
was  to  forget  the  things  which  were  behind,  and  to  press  forward 
to  higher  attainments,  eamestiy  laboring  after  perfection  in  holi- 
ness. In  this  qualified  sense,  our  beloved  brother,  whose  funeral 
services  we  are  now  called  to  attend,  could,  we  doubt  not,  have 
adopted  the  words  of  Jesus :  '*  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth, 
I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 

Dr.  Porter  was  bom  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1772,  At 
die  age  of  seven  he  went  with  his  father's  family  to  Vermont, 
where  he^'remamed  till  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  a 
public  profession.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1792.  While  a  member  of  college,  and  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  regular  and 
sober  habits.  During  the  time  that  he  spent  with  his  father,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  which 
proved  of  immense  benefit  to  his  health  in  after  life.  He  had 
impressions  while  young,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  re- 
fi|pon ;  but  at  what  time  he  first  gave  evidence  of  decided  piety, 
I  have  not  been  informed.  After  pursuing  theological  study 
under  the  direction  of  two  distinguished  ministers  in  Connecticut, 
Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Smalley,  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Washington,  Conn.,  in  Oct.,  1796.  His  pastoral  relation  to  that 
dmrch  was  dissolved  in  Dec.,  1811,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting 
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the  appobtment  he  had  received  to  the  ProfesBorship  of  Stcrad 
Bhetoric  in  this  Seminary. 

In  common  with  other  Christianfi,  Dr.  Porter  stood  in  a  rmnety 
of  social  relations.  It  is  hardly  necesaarj  to  say,  that  he  sui- 
tained  these  relations  and  performed  the  various  duties  invdvoA 
in  them,  to  the  satisfiiction  and  profit  o[  others.  It  oug^ 
to  be  forgotten,  &at  a  good  private  character j  by  which  I 
a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  and  upright  and  blamekea 
duct  in  domestic  and  social  life,  is  essential  to  prepare  a  man  fior 
any  important  public  station.  Accordingly,  when  the  Apostt^ 
undertakes  to  describe  the  qualifications  which  ^ould  be  fimnd  m 
a  Christian  minister,  he  insists  particularly  upon  the  imporiaao* 
of  the  domestie  and  social  virtues.  And  sorrowful  ezperienotr 
has  often  shown  what  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  it  is  for  a  man  I9 
be  put  into  the  ministry,  whose  disposition  is  selfiA,  proud,  t^ 
sentfiil,  or  peevish,  or  who  is  wanting  in  probity,  or  fiuneaa,  or 
any  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  private  cfaaraeterr 
The  case  of  our  departed  brother  happily  iUustrates  tlie  peedbr 
value  of  an  upright,  generous  and  conciliatory  disposition,  ast 
only  as  it  renders  a  man  agreeable  and  useful  in  private,  but  as 
it  ciHnbines  its  influence  with  higher  attributes  of  charactei ,  It 
qualify  him  for  usefulness  in  the  most  public  station.      * 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Porter  had  peculiar  exoet 
lences.  He  possessed  that  combination  of  intellectual  and  monl 
qualities,  which  constitutes  a  permanently  useful  preacber.  Bii 
understanding  was  lucid  and  discriminating ;  his  imaginatioD 
fertile  and  remarkably  chaste;  and  his  heart  susceptible  of 
strong  and  tender  emotion.  He  was  always  serious  and  aflbth 
tionate ;  and  none  who-  attended  his  ministry  could  doubt,  that 
the  principle  which  governed  him  was  love  to  Christ  and  to  III* 
souls  of  men.  His  habit  of  reasoning  was  logical  and  convinoiBg  \ 
and  his  taste,  uncommonly  pure  and  classical.  He  felt  an  vHsr 
repugnancy  to  all  affected  grandeur  and  floridness  of  lai^oagr, 
to  everytlung  which  savored  of  pomp  or  ostenteition.  ffis  tkjki 
was  simple,  neat,  perspicuous,  and  dignified,  suited  to  convey  tt 
his  hearers  the  clear  and  orderly  conceptions  of  his  own  eoUi* 
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vated  mind.  He  was  endued  with  an  instinctiye  and  deUcate 
diBcerament  of  what  was  just  and  proper,  whether  in  thought  or 
^Kpresskm.  In  respect  both  to  the  words  and  phrases  he  em- 
ployed, and  to  their  arrangement  and  sense,  he  always  spoke  in 
pure  JEnglish,  Where  ia  the  preacher  or  writer,  whose  style  is 
more  entirely  free  from  everything  provincial,  pedantic,  or  ambigu- 
ous, or  exhibits  a  more  happy  imion  of  simplicity  and  ornament  ? 
As  a  speaker,  he  had  many  excellences,  and  few  &ults.  BSb 
•ermons  were  doctrinal  and  practical.  They  set  forth  tiie  truths 
of  religion  in  their  Scriptural  form,  and  csurried  them  out  into 
4keir  practical  uses.  His  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  heart 
irere  direct  and  faithful,  and  often  awakening  and  impressive. 
A  good  measure  of  success  attended  his  ministry,  both  in  the 
^diversion  of  sinners  and  the  advancement  of  believers  in  holi- 
neas ;  which  last  was  as  real  an  object  with  him  as  the  former. 
Be  lived  in  a  time  of  revivals,  and  had  a  marked  agency  in  pro- 
moting them. 

In  February,  1812,  he  was  introduced  into  tiie  Bartlett  Pro- 
fMMorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  this  Institution,  the  office  hamg 
been  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  t&e  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.  Dr. 
Forier's  previous  acquaintance  with  the  duties  and  trials  of  tiie 
pastoral  office,  together  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica- 
ttons,  fitted  him  to  enter,  with  pleasing  prospects  of  success,  on 
Ae  department  of  labor  assigned  to  him.  In  the  various  duties 
frhich  fell  to  him  in  the  Institution,  he  had  ample  use  for  all  his 
telents  and  acquisitions ;  for  all  his  accuracy,  and  taste,  and 
;  for  all  his  activity,  patience,  and  skill,  ma  useful- 
was  answerable  to  bis  qualifications,  and  to  his  habitual  dili- 
gBDce.  Any  man  who  takes  into  view  the  good  which  he  accom- 
pfiriied  by  his  instructions  in  the  Seminary,  and  the  works  which 
be  published  in  relation  to  the  business  of  Ins  department,  and 
OOBBiders  tiie  intrinsic  value  of  those  works,  and  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held,  will  see  that  he  possessed  powers 
And  acquisitions  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  that  his  time  here 
dKd  not  pass  away  without  substantial  results. 

It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  Dr.  Porter  to  bend  his 
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eflforts,  first  of  all,  to  the  appropriate  objects  of  his  own  depart- 
ment; secondarily f  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Institution; 
and  then  to  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  the  success  of  Chris- 
tianity at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  well  aware  thai  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  this  theological  establishment  could  not  be 
secured  alone,  but  was  essentiallj  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  our  variouB 
public  institutions.  To  these  institutions  he  had  a  strong  and 
enlightened  attachment.  And  he  not  only  felt  an  interest  i 
them,  but  was  always  ready  to  aid  them  both  by  his  personal 
vices  and  by  pecuniary  contributions.  He  gave  liberally  to  char- 
itable institutions  generally.  But  he  contributed  more  particular- 
ly to  this  Semmary,  and  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
each  of  these  he  founded  two  scholarships,  besides  the  very  gene- 
rous aid  which  he  afforded  to  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  in 
the  purchase  of  its  library.  To  the  American  Education  Socieij 
he  also  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 

In  every  part  of  the  business  which  he  undertook,  he  evinced 
a  remarkable  degree  of  practical  wisdom.  His  judgment  on 
questions  of  importance,  was  seldom  mistaken.  And  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  those  who  were  associated  with  him  to  distrust  Uieir 
own  opinion,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  different  from  his. 

Dr.  Porter  possessed  the  peculiar  qualifications  which  are  regin- 
site  in  a  presiding  officer.  He  had  kindness  of  disposition,  self- 
control,  intelligence,  and  decision.  He  exhibited  politeness  witih- 
out  affectation,  dignity  without  pride,  and  strict  adherence  to  rolei 
of  order,  without  pertinacity.  With  these  qualifications,  he  was 
often  called  to  preside  on  public  occasions.  And  when  the  ofBoe 
of  President  was  established  in  this  Institution,  he  ^^as  at  onoe 
selected  by  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  by  the  guardians  of  the  Idb6- 
tution,  to  fill  that  ofiice.  The  manner  in  which  he  presided,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  was  always  unexceptionable  and  satis&ctoi^. 

He  united  two  qualities,  which  seldom  exist  together  so  emi* 
nently  as  they  did  in  him ;  —  ability  to  devise  great  plans  of  use- 
fulness, and  ability  to  carry  forward  those  plans  to  a  complete 
accomplishment.      Some  men,  possessing  warmth  of  imagination 
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ititliout  jadgment,  and  leal  witboat  discretion  or  patience,  are 
Terj  fruitful  in  devising  plans  of  benevolence,  but  are  inclined  to 
leave  the  labor  of  execution  to  other  bands.  Not  so  with  Dr. 
Porter.  He  was  the  man,  whoee  wisdom  was  sought  in  laying 
<mt  plans  of  usefulness ;  and  he  was  the  man,  to  whom  the  full 
eieeiition  of  tbem,  however  difficult,  could  be  safely  entrusted. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  exemfloary  modesty  and  kumiUtjf, 
Who  ever  had  reason  to  suppose  that  be  thought  of  himself  mora 
Ughly  than  he  ought  to  think  ?  that  in  any  respect  he  over-rated 
Us  talents,  his  services,  or  his  ipetjr  ?  When  and  where  did  ha 
expect  an  honor,  which  others  were  not  -ready  to  bestow  upoB 
fanti,  or  manifest  the  feeling  that  he  was  not  held  high  enou^ 
aaong  his  brethren  ?  It  was  far  otherwise.  He  was  so  evident** 
ly  unasBunmig  and  humble,  that,  although  he  was  in  all  societies^ 
ig  the  first  in  point  of  influence,  no  one  felt  the  least  uneaai-' 
that  he  was  esteemed  so  highly. 

At  the  present  day,  when  there  is  so  nnich  love  of  preemi- 
(e,  and  so  much  strife  for  influence  and  promotion,  it  is  a 
happy  thing  to  find  a  man  of  high  place  in  the  Christian  oommu- 
nify,  who  is  clothed  with  hunnUty ;  a  disinterested,  stnught-for* 
wwi,  and  guileless  man,  who  cares  less  for  his  own  things  tiian 
&r  the  things  which  are  Christ's ;  who  will  begin  and  end  a  great 
ifldertaking  without  any  scheme  for  bis  own  interest  or  honor ; 
wki»  w31  say  just  what  he  means,  and  do  just  what  he  says.  Snob 
WW  our  departed  brother. 

Df.  Porter  was  a  zealous  pranoter  of  remwdi  afreUgian.  Wb 
Letters  on  Revivals  show  bow  dee^j  he  was  impressed  with  the 
iopertance  of  the  subject,  and  what  he  considered  the  character- 
isSes  of  a  iarue  revival,  and  the  proper  means  of  promoting  it. 
Ota  tliis  sdbject  he  was  weO  qualified  to  speak,  having  been  as- 
seiriBttd  witfc  the  most  able  and  snoeessfid  ministefs  in  promoting 
rermah  which  took  place  duriag*  the  first  part  oS  the  present 
The  above-mentioned  Letten,  in  wUeh  he  coUects  and 
igeff  &cts  so  skilfully,  and  xesBona  from  them  ao  judiciously 
cenchnfiely^  are  adapted  to  pennaneat  useftdneea  in  the 
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It  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics,  that  he  poM 
no  offence.  In  all  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private, 
he  was  so  free  from  self-importance  and  dogmatism,  he  showed 
so  delicate  a  regard  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  and 
when  he  differed  from  them,  made  known  the  difference  with  ao 
much  respect  and  kindness,  and  was  always  so  cool  and  delib- 
erate, that  I  know  not  that  he  ever  wounded  the  feelings  of  aay 
good  man.  In  this  attribute  of  character,  how  widely  diferent 
was  he  from  some,  who  are  possessed  of  great  activity,  and  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  much  good,  who  yet  have  sudi  {/mUb 
in  their  temper  and  manners,  that  they  are  sure  to  hurt  the  feet 
ings  and  excite  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  sooner  or  later  to 
destroy  their  own  influence.  The  Apostle  Paul,  for  the  sake  ef 
doing  good,  took  special  care  to  ^ve  no  offence  to  any  class  of 
men,  especially  good  men.  In  things  not  affecting  the  great  inter- 
ests  of  religion,  he  was  pliable  and  concUiatory.  As  &r  as  he 
could  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  Lord,  he  became  "  aU  things  to 
all  men,"  for  the  very  purpose  of  removing  stumbling  blocks  and 
winning  souls  to  Christ.  Why  is  it  that  any  at  the  present  day 
forget  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  instead  of  doing  all  in  their 
power,  as  he  did,  to  avoid  ^ving  offence,  and  to  conciliate  tboee 
of  an  opposite  party,  seem  rather  to  take  pleasure  m  vexing  theia, 
and  even  to  make  it  an  object  to  provoke  their  resentment,  and 
drive  them  to  the  bitterest  hostility.  When  we  witness  suoh 
things,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  exclaim,  where  is  that  love 
which  Jesus  enjoined  upon  his  followers,  and  which  the  Apostle 
describes  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  graces ;  that  love  which  sut 
fereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  which  seeketh  not  her  own ;  which  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly ;  which  thinketh  no  evil ;  which  hopeth 
all  things,  and  endureth  all  things  ?  Where  is  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  and  peaceable,  and  gentie,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated  ?  Where  is  the  dove  which  rested  upon  the  head 
ef  Jesus,  as  an  emblem  of  the  sweet,  gentle  spirit  of  his  reB^ 
ion  ?  This  was  a  subject  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  our  depafi- 
ed  brother.  He  ardentiy  loved  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
equally  loved  its  spirit.    He  regarded  a  bitter,  violent  tempifi 
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ibough  exercised  professedly  in  defence  of  Uie  gospel,  as  real 
hostility  to  the  gospel.  Both  his  judgment  and  heart  adopted  the 
manm  of  the  Apostle,  that  *'  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
li^teousness  of  Grod."  He  had  such  meekness  and  gentleness^ 
as  showed  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus.  Influenced  by  such 
feelings,  he  gave  no  offence  to  any  of  the  contending  parties  of 
tfie  day.  A  decided  and  unreserved  declaration  of  his  opinion^ 
even  on  the  most  controverted  subjects,  was  received  with  candor 
by  those  who  differed  from  him.  Thus,  instead  of  promoting 
aHenaiion  and  strife  among  brethren,  he  used  his  endeavors  to 
promote  feelings  of  forbearance  and  kindness,  and  in  this  way  to 
remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  collision,  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  general  harmony  among  the  friends  of  Christ.  In  this  way 
he  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duty  to  which  he  was  bound  by  his 
own  disposition  as  well  as  by  his  inauguration  promise  —  '^  on  all 
occasions  to  consult  the  peace  of  the  churches." 

Dr.  Porter  was  far  removed  fi^m  the  spirit  of  a  pariizan  in 
religion.  He  belonged  to  no  sect.  Properly  speaking,  a  sect  in 
reli^on  is  a  number  of  persons  who  separate  themselves  from  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  and  maintain  some  opinion  different 
from  the  prevailing  opinion.  We  know  what  are  and  what  have 
been  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christians  generally  in  this 
eoontry.  We  know  still  more  specifically  what  system  of  belief 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  fifty  years  among  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England.  These  ministers  and  churches  surely 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  party.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that 
Dr.  Porter  was  no  partizan,  my  meaning  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
He  adhered  to  the  views  of  Christian  doctrine  generally  held 
among  us ;  the  views  exhibited  in  ttie  writings  of  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Brainerd,  Smalley,  and  Dwight.  These  authors  are 
not  sectarian.  And  Dr.  Porter,  who  honestly  embraced  and 
ably  defended  these  views,  and  whose  religious  and  ministerial 
character  was  formed  under  their  influenoe,  was  as  free  as  any 
man  living  from  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  This  Institution,  in 
which  he  was  more  than  twenty  years  an  instructor,  is  in  no  sense 
a  sectarian  institution.    It  was  founded  on  the  most  liberal  cath* 
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olic  principles ;  and  in  eonfonnity  with  those  principlea,  it  actn* 
ally  received  and  graiuitoiislj  educated  pious  young  men  of  ax  or 
aeren  di&rent  denominations*      The   creed  appointed  for  the 
Professors  is  not  a  sectarian  creed.     It  was  in  fact  formed  as  % 
matter  of  compromise  between  men  who  agreed  in  the  great  doo- 
trines  of  Christianity,  but  differed  in  the  modes  of  thinking  oo 
minor  points.     Twp  sets  of  founders,  previously  unknown  to  each 
ottier,  had  devoted  a  part  of  their  substance  to  the  estaUishmeni 
of  two  Theological  Seminaries ;  but,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other's  designs,  were  demrous  of  unitmg  their  funds  in  ona 
great  Institution ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  union,  were  wilhng^ 
on  each  side,  to  do  all  they  could,  oonsistentiy  with  a  good  co»- 
sconce,  to  meet  the  views  of  those  on  the  other  side.    Influenoed 
bf  these  kind.  Christian  fedings,  they  found  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  uuon  gradually  subsided.    After  a  free  interdiangs 
of  thought,  and  many  sincere  efforts,  and  many  fervent  prayers  ta 
the  Fa&er  of  lights,  those  concerned  on  both  sides  became  entirdy 
satisfied,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  creed  as  it  stands  in  tta 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary,*  with  a  special  provision,  that  tbe 
theological  opinions  of  the  Ptofessors  ^ould  correspond  with  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  cease  to 
believe  and  teach  according  to  this  symbol,  he  should  cease  to  be 
a  Professor.    Dr.  Porter  was  a  hearty  believer  in  the  doctrinea 
osBtained  in  this  creed,  and  all  his  instructions,  both  pubUc  and 
private,  were  in  conformity  with  it.      His  theological  opinioot 
entirely  corresponded  with  the  intentions  and  the  express  recjuisir 
tions  of  the  founders.     I  say  this  advisedly,  having  had  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  &cts  in  the  case.    And  this.nrf 
bumble  testimony  I  solemnly  record ;  so  that,  as  &r  as  Dr.  Por- 
ter's views  of  religion  are  known,  there  may  never,  in  futora 
times,  be  a  doubt  respecting  what  the  founders  meant  by  the  creed| 
or  respecting  the  theological  character  which  they  intended  tfaa 
Professors  should  sustun. 

Dr.  Porter's  belief  if Ba  firm  and  uniform.    He  was  indeed  fir 
removed  &om  pertinacity  and  bigotry,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  angr 

•  See  the  AdditioiMl  Statntet,  wkadli  make  a.  part  of  Um  GowtkalkiL 
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opinion  which  was  weU  supported  by  argument.  But  he  had.  no 
fickleness,  no  fondness  for  what  is  new,  and  no  tendency  to  be 
weary  of  an  opinion,  because  it  had  long  been  held.  As  he  did 
not  adopt  his  opbions  in  haste,  he  was  not  in  haste  to  change 
tfaem.  But  the  circumstance  which  most  of  all  fixed  him  in  the 
belief  of  the  common  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  was,  that 
the  influence  of  these  doctrines  was  niixed  with  his  devout  exer- 
cises, and  so  the  truth  of  them  became  a  matter  of  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  of  divine  revelation.  It  was  this  which  so 
wedded  him  to  the  great  principles  of  religion,  that  no  wind  of 
doctrine  could  turn  him  one  way  or  another.  Amid  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  present  times,  he  remained  steadfast  and 
immovable.  And  while  he  was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  he  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  error.  We  well  know  with 
what  concern  and  grief  he  looked  upon  any  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  religion  which  he  considered  unscriptural  or  adventur- 
ous, especially  upon  anything  like  ^'  removing  the  loTtd-^marks"  as 
he  often  expressed  it,  and  how  painfully  apprehensive  he  was 
of  results  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  by  those  who  are  called  Uberaly  that  a 
steady,  uniform  belief  of  a  particular  set  of  doctrines  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  free  inquiry,  and  with  progress  in  knowledge.  But  if 
the  doctrines  believed  are  true,  free  inquiry  and  progress  in  knowl- 
edge are  not  only  compatible  with  a  steady,  uniform  belief,  but  di- 
rectly conducive  to  it.  And  does  not  the  opposite  opinion  generally 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  entertain  it  have  been  vacillating 
in  their  own  creed,  and  have  formed  a  skeptical  habit  of  mind  ?  If 
a  man  who  beUeves  divine  truth  makes  progress  in  knowledge  ;  wiU 
he  therefore  renounce  the  truth  ?  Did  Paul  or  Peter  change  his 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  consequence  of  growing 
in  knowledge  ?  When  we  become  Christians,  we  begin  cordially 
to  believe  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  But  our  faith  at  first  wants 
clearness,  enlargement  and  strength.  And  these  wants  are  to  be 
supplied  by  increasing  our  knowledge.  By  this  we  clear  away 
obscurity  from  our  views  of  those  doctrines  which  we  have 
embraced;  we  become  more  fully  acquamted  with  their  nature 
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and  their  mutaal  relations,  with  their  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height.  Thus  our  faith  grows  m  strength  and  assunmca, 
and  in  its  power  to  sanctify  and  comfort  the  soul.  It  was  so  with 
our  departed  brother.  He  knew  the  truth  by  experience.  He 
knew  (rod.  He  knew  Jesus  Christ.  He  knew  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  was  mistaken  here,  then  our 
preaching  is  vsUn,  and  our  faith  is  vsun,  and  all  our  efforts  to  fir^ 
mote  experimental  religion,  and  to  train  up  evangelical  ministers, 
are  vain ;  and  all  the  labors  and  prayers  of  the  Christian  world 
lure  foUy  and  madness,  and  will  issue  in  disappointment  and  shame. 
But  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  great  principles  of  theology 
which  he  believed,  are  the  principles  of  eternal  truth.  The  mora 
they  are  examined  by  honest  and  candid  men,  and  the  more  they 
are  opposed  by  the  wicked,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  seen  that 
they  are  the  doctrines  of  God's  word.  If  the  Bible  stands,  they 
will  stand.  Nor  will  it,  I  think,  be  long  before  the  great  question 
fl^t  issue  among  disputants  will  be,  not  whether  the  doctrines  ooQr 
monly  called  orthodox,  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  whether  the 
Bible  itself  is  true.  Let  it  come  to  this.  Let  Socinians,  Pahr 
gians,  Neologists  and  Infidels  be  on  one  side,  and  evangelical 
Christians  on  the  other.  The  sooner  it  comes  to  this,  the  better^ 
Then  we  shall  know  where  we  are,  and  who  our  antagonists  are, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  words.  There  will  be  no  more 
fighting  in  the  dark.  The  battle  will  be  in  full  day  light,  on 
the  open  field  —  direct,  fair,  honorable,  and  heaven  and  earth  will 
be  witnesses  of  the  strife  and  the  victory. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  of  more  unquestionable  piety, 
iban  Dr.  Porter.  The  evidence  he  gave  of  this  was  the  evidence 
to  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  attach  the  highest  importance; 
that  is,  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God^  and  regidated  by  th§ 
precepts  qf  the  gospel.  His  pious  affections  had  both  strength 
and  ardor,  though  they  were  remarkably  sedate  and  rational.  I 
know  not  whether  he  was  more  distant  from  extravagance  and 
enthusiasm,  or  from  coldness  and  indifference.  His  religion  was  a 
8teadt/y  active^  holy  principle^  and  not  a  passionate  eooeitement. 
Be  "  walked  with  God."     His  enjoyments  in  religion,  whether  in 
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health  or  in  sickneas,  were  tranquil  and  nniform,  rather  thao 
vaptorous.  He  endured  his  long-continaed  infirmities,  and  the 
distressing  diseases  with  which  he  was  freqiien%  attacked,  with 
an  equanimity  and  patience  almost  unparalleled.  I  never  knew  i^ 
man  who  accomplished  so  much  and  enjoyed  so  much,  with  healdi 
■a  often  interrupted  and  feeble,  and  with  sickness  and  pains  so 
eevere  and  exhausting. 

He  had  from  the  be^nning  a  deep  and  habitoal  in^ression  of 
luB  responsibility  as  an  officer  in  this  Institution.  For  his  pupib 
he  cherished  a  sincere  and  paternal  affection,  and  was  solicitoos 
for  their  improvement  in  all  respects,  especially  for  their  growth  in 
gnce.  In  hb  conversation  with  his  colleagues,  and  in  his  letters 
Id  them  when  absent,  he  frequently  and  with  great  earnestness 
eipressed  his  conviction,  that  the  promotion  of  elevated  piety  in 
fhe  Seminary  was  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  whatever  else 
was  ne^^ected,  we  ought  never  to  intermit  our  labors  and  prayei9 
tut  thisw  The  Lord  grant  that  all  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  advance 
ihe  welfare  of  this  Institution,  may  keep  in  mind  the  paramount 
importance  of  vital  godUnesSy  regarding  it  as  the  life  of  the  Semi- 
nary, of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  Christian  church. 

Brethren  and  friends,  a  man  has  been  taken  fitnn  us  of  rare 
eKceUence  of  character,  both  intellectufd  and  moral;  a  man 
whose  amiable  disposition,  pious  example,  and  diligent,  unremitting 
services  have  been  and  will  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  this 
Institi^on,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Our  first  duty,  under 
this  afflictive  dispensation,  is  entire  submission  to  the  only  wise 
God,  whose  ways  are  just  and  right.  It  is  also  our  duty,  to  lift 
up  our  souls  to  him  who  heareth  prayer,  that  through  the  help  of 
Us  Spirit  we  may  profit  by  this  bereavement ;  not  forgetting  to 
render  to  him  the  warmest  gratitude  of  our  hearts,  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  continue  the  life  and  usefulness  of  our  dear 
brother  for  so  many  years.  How  can  we  look  at  a  life  so  frill  of 
activity,  usefulness  and  enjojrment,  and  see  it  brought  to  a  close, 
without  feeling  a  new  motive  to  work  while  the  day  lasts.  To 
postpone  any  duty  to  a  sick  and  dying  bed,  is  mfatuation.  What 
eaa  a  man  do  either  for  his  own  soul,  or  for  the  souls  of  his  fel- 
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low  men,  when  he  is  sinking  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and 
the  pains  of  death  are  getting  hold  upon  him.  As  to  all  the  great 
purposes  of  life  we  may  be  dead  long  before  we  expire.  Let  us 
remember  this ;  and  let  us  each  day  apply  ourselves  in  earnest  to 
the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do. 

In  this  visitation  of  his  providence,  God  has  come  near  to  the 
bereaved  and  mourning  widow.  But  she  will  utter  no  words  ct 
compltunt,  and  will  give  place  to  no  feelings  of  disquietude.  She 
knows  that  God  reigneth  and  doeth  his  will,  and  that  his  will  is 
always  wise  and  good.  May  God  be  present  with  her  and  gm 
her  peace. 

This  is  a  solemn  and  affecting  scene  to  our  respected  friend,  the 
only  surviving  founder  of  this  Institution,  to  whom  our  departed 
brother  for  so  many  years  sust^ned  a  relation  of  peculiar  endear- 
ment. Our  prayer  for  him  shall  be,  that  the  comforts  of  the 
divine  Spirit  may  cheer  and  support  him  under  this  aflUotiom; 
that  God  may  still  prolong  his  life,  and  health,  and  usefhlness,  and 
enable  him  to  finish  his  work. 

As  to  those  who  have  been  called  to  part  with  a  colleague,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  were  most 
happily  united  with  him  in  all  the  labors  and  trials  which  have 
here  fallen  to  our  lot,  —  words  are  not  adequate  to  express  what 
we  feel  on  this  occasion.  In  our  sorrow  we  might  be  ready  to 
ask ;  what  shall  we  do  without  that  long-tried  and  faithful  friend 
and  colleague,  who  has  been  taken  from  us  ?  But  we  will  rather 
say,  "  The  Lord  liveth  and  blessed  be  our  rock ; "  and  pray  that 
his  grace  may  he  sufficient  for  us. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  high  plaoe  the  lamented  President  of 
this  Seminary  held  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Trustees 
and  Visitors,  of  the  members  of  the  Institution,  of  the  numy 
hundreds,  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  who  onoe 
enjoyed  his  instructions,  and  of  ministers  and  Christians  far  and 
near.  But  we  trust  he  enjoys  that  which  is  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  of  man,  even  the 
approbation  of  his  Saviour.  Blessed  indeed  is  he,  to  whom  the 
final  Judge  will  say :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
ihou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


A    SERMON 


nHYMBMD  IN  THB  miOLOOICAL  SKMINART,  ANDOVBR,  FIB.  1,  Utt,  ON  mi 
D14TH  Of  HBNRY  LYMAN,  SAMUEL  MUN80N,  AND  OTHKBB. 


BUb.  IS:  11.— Now  no  crastbnino  for  the  prbsknt  sebmetr  to  be  jot- 

OU8,  BUT  ORIBVOUS  :  NBYERTHELESS,  AFTERWARD  IT  YIELDBTH  THB  PBACB- 
ABLB    FRUITS    OF     RIOHTEOU8NB8S      UNTO      THEM     WHO     ARE     BZRRCI8BD 


SiNOS  the  commencement  of  otur  academic  year,  we  have 
teeeiyed  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  fiye  young  ministers,  who 
irere  lately  members  of  this  Institution.  Three  of  them  died  of 
flieknesB  in  our  own  land,  and  two  by  the  hand  of  violence  in  a 
Ibreign  land. 

These  awakemng  dispensations,  dear  brethren  and  fnends,  are 
addressed  particularly  to  us.  And  if  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  we  open  our  ears  to  the  monitory  voice  of  these 
providences,  we  shall  experience  the  blessed  effects  of  divine  chas- 
tisement. 

It  seems  proper,  first  of  all,  to  apply  the  subject  to  the  members 
qf  thU  Institution.  The  young  men,  whose  early  death  we  have 
been  called  to  mourn,  recently  lived  within  these  consecrated 
walls.  Here  they  pursued  their  studies.  They  joined  with  us  in 
oar  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  assembled  with  us  in  the 
sanctuary  to  worship  God,  and  to  commemorate  the  dying  love  of 
Jesus.     They  had  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  dioir  callingi 
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One  of  them  had  just  preached  hb  firBt  sermon,  which  prored  to 
be  his  lagt. 

These  affecting  dispensations  remind  you,  who  are  here  prepar- 
ing for  the  sacred  office,  that  the  time  is  short,  and  urge  you  to  do 
with  yonr  might  whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do.      Gould 
those  brethren,  who  have  so  soon  closed  their  labors  on  earth, 
speak  to  you  now,  they  would  exhort  you  to  apply  yourselyes  in 
earnest  to  every  duty^  to  make  the  most  intense  efforts  to  fit  your- 
selves for  your  sacred  calling.     They  would  tell  you,  that  the  great- 
est diHgenoe  and  ardor  which  they  ever  exhibited  here  in  pomnii  of  ' 
their  object,  instead  of  being  excessive,  fell  far  below  the  proper 
mark.     I  have  no  words  to  convey  to  your  minds  the  impressioD 
which  I  have,  of  the  vast  importance  of  diligence  and  ardor  b 
tfaeolo^cal  students.     K  you  would  apply  yourselves  to  theolo^oal 
study  with  suitable  zeal,  casting  off  all  indolence,  keeping  the  powen 
of  your  minds  fully  awake,  and  watchfully  guarding  against  aH 
hinderanoes*— if  you  would  all  come  to  thia-^i^y  heart  aweb 
witii  joy  to  t^nk  what  you  might  ie,  and  what  you  mi^t  i§» 
Your  improvements  in  the  seminary  would  be  double,  yea,  fburfiddy 
to  what  is  common ;   and  your  usefulness  afterwards  might  be 
increased  in  a  like  proportion.     Even  if  your  life  should  be  shorty 
like  that  of  those  who  have  so  soon  been  taken  away  —  in  that 
short  life,  you  nught  aocomplish  as  much  as  is  generally  done  in  Ml 
long  life.     And  if  the  major  part  of  you  should  be  continued  in 
active  service  to  the  common  age  of  mbisters,  who  can  tdl  the 
aHMmnt  of  good  you  might  acoomplish  for  the  cause  of  Christ? 
What  better  use,  then,  can  you  make  of  these  mournful  diapensflk- 
lions,  than  to  regard  them  as  incitements  to  increased  diligeooe 
and  zeal  in  the  appropriate  occupation  of  theological  students—' 
diligence  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  object  before  yon, 
and  wisely  distributed  among  your  various  duties. 

These  events  of  providence  lead  you  to  consider  whaty(m  $hoyId 
make  y<nar  first  and  chief  business  during  your  rmdence  in  tks 
Seminary  f  Could  the  young  nunistera  lately  deceased  speak  to 
you  on  this  subject  from  the  eternal  world,  they  would  exhort  yoa 
to  make  that  your  chief  business  here,  which  ia  in  reality  the 
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«hief  business  of  life.  And  what  is  this,  taken  in  a  personal 
view,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  secure  an 
inheritance  among  them  who  are  sanctified  ?  You  will  by  and  by 
tell  your  fellow-men,  that  this  is  their  great  concern.  It  is  equally 
pour$.  Amid  the  variety  of  objects  which  solicit  your  attention, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  ne^ect  your  own  souls,  and  to  substitute 
6ometlung  else  in  the  place  of  personal  piety.  Place  yourselves 
Aen  in  imagination,  where  you  will  soon  be  in  fact,  near  the  close 
tof  your  probation,  with  death  and  the  judgment  just  before  you ; 
and  you  will  have  the  sentiment  fixed  deep  in  your  hearts,  that 
tiie  care  of  the  soul  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  you,  while  you 
ftre  members  of  the  Seminary,  and  at  every  other  period  of  your 
fife ;  and  that,  if  you  neglect  this,  you  neglect  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  all  things  else,  and  are  guilty  of  a  foUy  and  a 
Ai  for  which  no  tears  or  sufferings  can  ever  atone. 

The  occaeion  also  should  lead  you  to  consider,  what  Iranehu 
((f  intdUetual  improvement  demand  your  chief  attention  f  Sup- 
pose that,  within  one  or  two  years  after  entering  on  your  profes- 
tfoQy  you  yourseJjT  should  be  laid  on  a  dying  bed,  and  that  a  firienl 
of  yours,  about  to  join  a  theolo^al  seminary,  should  ask  you, 
nhat  particular  studies  ought  to  command  his  attention  ;  can  you 
doubt  what  answer  you  would  give  ?  Those  studies,  you  would 
isay,  are  most  important,  which  are  most  intimately  related  to  the 
great  interests  of  reli^on ;  —  those  which  lead  most  directly  to 
die  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  and  which  will  help  you  most 
Iblly  to  understand,  and  most  successfully  to  teach  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity  ;  those,  in  a  word,  which  will  fit  you  to  do 
ttioet  towards  accomplishing  the  grand  object  for  which  the  Saviour 
eame  down  from  heaven,  and  died  on  the  cross. 

The  occasion  calls  your  attention  to  another  point  Those  five 
brethren,  whose  early  death  has  been  annoimced  to  us,  know  for  a 
certainty,  whether  their  hope  of  salvation  was  well  founded.  A  einr 
eere  repentance,  a  90und  converaon,  prepares  men  to  die,  and  to 
appear  before  God.  But  a  spurious  conversion,  a  superficial 
vdigion,  though  it  may  bear  the  test  of  human  inspection^  will  be 
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worthless  in  the  state  of  retributioD.  Consider  this  subject 
now,  while  a  mistake  may  be  corrected.  You  are  soon  to  go  forth 
to  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  mimstrj.  And  jou  are  soon  to  go 
forth  to  meet  your  Lord  and  Judge.  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
Cometh.  Arise,  and  trim  your  lamps ;  and  take  heed  that  yoa  be 
not  like  the  foolish  vir^ns,  who  found,  too  late,  that  they  had  no 
dl  in  their  lamps. 

The  present  occasion  suggests  important  instruction,  to  thorn 
itudents  whose  purpose  it  is  to  engage  in  the  missionary  servieo. 
An  eyent  of  a  sorrowful  and  appalling  character  has  beei^ 
announced  to  you.  Two  young  missionaries,  urged  on  by  Chris- 
tian love  to  seek  the  good  of  those  who  are  perishing  in  ignoranoe 
and  vice,  haye  been  suddenly  cut  oflF  by  an  act  of  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarity.  By  this  event  you  are  carried  back  to  primitive 
times,  when  it  was  nothing  uncommon  for  missionaries  to  sufisr 
martyrdom.  How  fondly  have  we  been  hoping  that  such  timet 
were  forever  gone  by !  And  the  feelmg  may  have  found  a  place 
in  our  hearts,  that  as  there  are  fewer  trials  and  dangers  to  be 
encountered  now  than  formerly,  lower  qualifications  will  be  sufll- 
cient.  If  so,  then  may  not  God  have  permitted  this  awful  event 
for  the  very  purpose  of  correcting  this  hurtful  mistake,  and  making 
a  more  just  impression  on  our  minds  as  to  the  proper  character  of 
mis^onaries  ?  You  now  see,  perhaps  in  a  more  striking  light  than 
ever  before,  that  as  they  who  engage  in  the  missionary  service 
must  die,  and  may  die  at  th/e  very  commencement  of  their  work ; 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  that  service  ought,  by  all  mean8| 
to  be  living  Christians,  purified  by  faith,  and  changed  into  the  holy 
image  of  God.  And  as  difficulties  and  perils  may  lie  in  your 
path,  you  ought  to  be  armed  with  invincible  courage  and  patience 
and  trust  in  Grod,  and  so  be  prepared  for  trials,  however  sudden 
and  severe.  Accustom  yourselves  to  self-denial  and  labor.  Ban- 
ish forever  the  love  of  praise,  the  love  of  promotion,  and  a  woridljr 
spirit  in  every  form.  Let  your  heart  be  possessed  with  so  strong 
an  affection  for  the  heathen,  that  the  difficulties  and  trials  asso- 
ciated with  the  missionary  work  may  lose  all  their  terror,  and 
even  become  attractive.    Ponder  well  those  trials.     Count  the 
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ooii*  Regard  sacrificeB  and  suffermgiB  as  constituting  a  substan* 
titl  part  of  the  life  of  miscnonaries.  Be  readj  to  follow  Christ  to 
tfuftring  and  to  death.  Have  such  &ith  in  God,  and  such  love  to 
the  souls  of  men,  that  what  has  taken  place  on  the  island  of  Sunu^ 
tPk  will  hare  no  power  to  disquiet  your  mmds,  or  turn  you  back 
tnsm  your  holy  enterprise.  The  last  command  of  the  ris^ 
Savioar  is  not-^  Go  preach  the  gospel  dofar  a$  you  can  uritiund 
€stpoiing  yotinelves  to  persecution  and  death.  It  is  peremptory : 
^*  €h>  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crei^ 
tore/'  The  early  propagation  of  the  gospel  cost  thousands  of 
fires.  The  mere  profession  of  Christianity  was  in  numberless 
instances  attended  with  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death.  Bui 
i&i  the  prospect  of  sufferings  prevent  nunisters  fiom  preaching  the 
goqpd,  or  private  Christians  from  adhering  to  it  ?  Did  their  ooii-> 
flMience  bend  or  their  heart  grow  &int  under  persecution  ?  Per* 
aeention  did  indeed  help  to  draw  the  line  between  true  and  fidse 
fiofeflBors.  So  it  would  do  now.  Should  dangers  and  troublea 
ttttltiply,  and  should  the  powers  of  the  world  and  the  powers 
of  darkness  breathe  out  threatenmgi  and  slaughter  against  the 
jmachers  of  the  cross  in  every  mismonary  field ;  what  would  be 
Ae  eflbet  upon  the  number  of  nossionaries  ?  «  Weigh  the  questioii 
Iran* 

!nie  events  which  have  recently  occurred,  are  eminentiy  suited 
to  wUkdraw  our  confidence  from  hxm<m  inttrumente  and  kwnum 
^fofU^  and  to  bring  ue  to  put  dU  ovur  trust  in  God.  He  could,  if 
le  jfleased,  work  without  any  instruments  whatever ;  or  if  he  em- 
ployed instruments,  he  might  employ  those  of  far  higher  qualifi- 
eatkms,  than  imperfect  dying  men  possess.  Why  then  has  €k)d 
dioieii  to  make  use  of  imperfect,  dying  men,  as  agents  in  carry- 
■ig  en  his  work  of  grace  ?  Is  it  because  he  stands  in  need  of 
Mr  help  ?  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  btetbren,  that  for  God  to  take 
makt  poor,  weaik  things  as  we  are,  and  make  us  in  any  measure 
M  fbr  his  service,  and  ISien  sustain  us  in  it,  costs  him,  (if  I  may 
so  speak,)  costs  him  &r  more,  than  it  would  to  do  the  work  him- 
aelf,  without  any  agency  <^  oura.  Certainly  the  infinite  Gh)d,  if 
h$  pleised,  cotdd  at  once  by  a  special  revelation,  communicate 
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fhe  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  the  minds  of  the  hcaUien,  and  hj 
his  Holy  Spirit  cotild  effectually  induce  them  to  accept  it,  and  no 
give  them  eternal  life,  without  the  labors  of  gospel  ministers.  Let 
him  only  speak  the  word,  and  all  this  would  instantly  be  done, 
just  as  he  said,  ^^  Let  ttiere  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  — For 
Qoi  to  take  human  beings,  so  ignorant,  so  anful,  so  unfit  for  his 
service,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  to  bear 
with  their  pride,  and  unfaithfulness,  and  all  the  faults  of  tfadr 
character;  to  call  them  back  firom  their  wanderings;  to  watch 
over  them  and  guard  them  every  moment,  and  by  the  esertion  of 
his  own  omnipotence,  to  render  their  poor  services  successful  ;— 
all  this  is  surely  a  great  work.  I  repeat  it  —  for  (rod  to  make 
use  of  such  feeble,  imperfect  instruments  in  saving  souls,  requires 
more  agency  on  his  part,  than  to  save  them  without  any  instnir 
ments  whatever.  For  now,  he  does  himself,  by  his  own  spedal 
agency,  convert  and  save  perishing  men,  and  in  addition  to  tiuSi 
he  takes  us,  who  are  but  ^^  dust  and  ashes,"  into  his  service,  and 
by  his  great  power  and  mercy  helps  us  along,  constantly  working 
in  us  to  prepare  us  to  act  for  him,  and  then  working  in  the  soub 
of  sinners  by  us  —  and  that,  too,  when  our  miserable  labors  are 
frequently  nothing  l]||it  a  hinderance  to  his  own  designs.  My 
brethren,  God  does  not  call  us  into  his  service  to  supersede  his 
own  agency.  He  does  it  rather  for  the  opposite  purpose.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  God  and  the  pleasure  of  God  to  act.  And  to 
act  as  he  does,  is  his  gloty.  It  costs  him  no  effort,  like  what  we 
call  effort,  to  put  forth  his  almighty  agency.  It  is  easy  for  Qod 
to  create  millions  of  worlds,  and  to  sustain  them  for  ages  of  ages. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  all  this,  and  to  do  it  forever  if 
he  pleases.  Most  surely  then,  the  infinite  (rod,  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  redemption,  does  not  bring  the  power  of  men  or  angels 
into  action  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  own  power ; 
but  for  the  very  purpose  of  exiercimig  it  in  the  largest  mUisure^ 
According  to  this  exalted  principle,  so  different  from  the  narrow 
principle  which  governs  man,  God  did  not  choose  that  plan  which 
would  require  the  least  of  his  agency,  but  that  which  would  require 
the  most.    The  whole  complicated  machinery  of  the  natural  world, 
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18  such,  as  constantly  to  call  forth  and  display  the  infinite  power  of 
God.  He  loves  to  exert  his  infinite  power ;  and  he  loves  to  (fi»- 
play  it  too-— not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  ours.  Aocordinglyy 
if  €k)d  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  instruments  in  saving  nnners, 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  he  will  choose  those  of  the  highest 
order — those  endued  with  perfections  nearest  to  divine ;  because, 
if  such  exalted  agents  should  come  out  between  God  and  us,  the 
grandeur  of  their  character,  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  their 
operations,  might  fill  the  narrow  field  of  our  vision,  and  hide  the 
^ory  of  God  bom  our  view.  We  are  rather  to  conclude,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  benefit  of  human  beings  is  concerned,  that  God 
will  choose  instruments  which  have  no  overpowering  grandeur  of 
character — instruments  altogether  inadequate,  of  themselves,  to 
accomplish  the  work  designed  —  instruments  so  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient, that  the  whole  world  shall  be  compelled  to  look  throu^ 
tiiem,  and  above  them,  to  a  divine  agency,  and  to  g^ve  glory  to 
him  ^^  who  worketh  all  in  all." 

It  is  nothing  against  these  views,  that  the  angels  are  "  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation." 
They  are  indeed  ministering  spirits.  But  their  agency  is  all  con- 
cealed firom  our  view.  For  what  reason  7  Why  are  we  not  per- 
mitted to  behold  those  benevolent  beings,  that  we  may  love  and 
honor  them,  as  we  do  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  May  not  the 
reason  be  found  in  the  imbecility  of  our  nature,  and  in  our  danger 
of  bemg  overawed  by  angeHc  appearances,  and  of  being  drawn 
into  idolatry  ?  Angels  can  behold  angels  without  danger.  They 
have  stronger  minds  than  we.  When  the  most  resplendent  instru- 
ments come  out  clearly  to  their  view,  they  can  see  God  through 
tiiem,  and  in  them — and  can  see  more  of  God,  because  Ihe  in- 
struments he  employs  are  so  glorious.  But  is  it  not  otherwise  with 
us  ?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  looking  even  upon  a  mortal  like 
ourselves,  if  distinguished  by  the  lustre  of  his  character,  with 
an  excessive  veneration  ? 

The  principle  above  stated  is  exactly  the  one  which  the  Apostle 
brings  out,  when  he  says,  that  (}od  has  committed  the  treasure  of 
the  gospeP^to  earthen  i;e««e29"— -for  this  very  purpose,  '^that 
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tlie  ezcelleiice  of  the  power  may  be  of  Ood,  aiad  not  of  oa."  The 
weakneae  and  frailtj  of  tbe  instramentB  are  to  turn  off  the  eyee 
<£  all  men  from  them  to  Qod,  and  to  make  it  manifest^  that  he 
does  the  work,  and  deserves  all  the  praise. 

Such  ia  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  ^ve  of  the  agents  that 
Qod  employs,  and  the  reaaona  why  he  employs  them,  in  the  work 
of  saving  sinners.  Such  also  ia  the  view  inculcated  upon  ua  bj 
the  eventa  of  divine  providence,  particularly  by  those  which  hare 
veeenily  taken  place.  The  missionaries  whom  we  send  fi)rth  are 
^^ earthen  veaaela;"  the  moat  healthy  and  vigoroua  of  them  are 
frail  aa  the  graaa.  They  may  be  quickly  waated  away  by  awsk- 
neaa,  or  atill  more  quickly  cut  off  by  the  violence  of  men.  And 
thoae  of  them  who  are  moat  conapicuoua  fi»r  their  ptety,  are  sob- 
jeet  to  weakneaa  and  imperfiaction.  Let  ua,  then,  never  plaoe 
our  reliance  iqpon  feeble  human  agenta,  but  upon  God,  the  A1- 
im^y  Agent,  ^^  of  whom,  and  diroug)[i  whom,  and  to  whom,  are 
all  thinga." 

But  let  not  the  eventa  which  have  come  to  paaa  diaoourage  the 
devoted  friends  of  the  missionary  cause.  These  eventa  are  ap- 
pointed aa  the  meana  of  improving  our  characters,  and  so  of 
leading  on  to  0:eater  aucceaa  in  the  end.  There  is  something 
very  ammating  in  that  princifde  of  Qod's  providence,  which  makea 
disappointments  and  sufferings,  the  meana  of  bringing  about  great 
results.  Enterpriaea  of  extraordinary  moment  are  not  carried  for* 
ward  amootUy  and  easily,  but  are  invariably  aaaociated  urith  difi- 
oulties,  and  often  with  disaaters.  May  we  not  then  indulgie  the 
cheering  tiiougbt,  that  the  various  adverse  and  painful  events 
which  have  met  us  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  are  in  reality 
ejqpreasiona  of  the  divine  favor,  and  are  dear  indications,  that  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  one  of  smgular  greatness  and  ia 
ultimately  to  be  attended  with  glorioua  success. 

The  preaent  occasion  leads  ua  to  contemplate  a  profound  mpt* 
ten/  of  divine  providence  —  a  mystery  as  unfathomable,  as  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  reli^n.  At  the  present  day,  ahnost  two 
thousand  years  after  Christ  made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  after  so  much  has  been  done  by  apostles,  and  martyrs,, 
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and  other  servants  of  God,  and  so  many  prayers  have  been  offered 
up  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  when  we  have  been  inclined 
to  dunk  that  the  darkness  is  almost  past,  and  the  universal  reign 
of  .Christ  near  at  hand — there  is  still  on  lihe  island  of  Sumatra 
ft  tribe  of  cannibals  —  a  million  of  human  beings  so  savage  and 
cruel,  that  they  murder  their  fellow-men,  even  those  who  come 
to  them  on  an  errand  of  love,  and  then  devour  their  mangled| 
lifeless  bodies.  Why  is  it  that  men  are  anywhere  found  possessed 
of  a  character  so  unutterably  base  and  dreadful  ?  But  this  myste- 
ry does  not  end  with  the  cannibals  in  Sumatra,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth.  It  extends  in  all  its  unsearchableness,  to  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Why  is  it,  that  even  at  this  day  three  fourths 
of  the  human  race  are  left  in  darkness,  having  never  known  die 
name  of  the  only  Saviour  ?  Why  has  not  God  caused  them  to 
hear  the  glad  tidings,  when  at  any  time  during  the  ages  of  dark- 
ness that  are  past,  he  could  have  raised  up  unnumbered  ministers, 
and  sent  them  forth  into  all  lands,  and  could  have  made  the 
gospel  preached  by  them  effectual  to  salvation;-— or  could  have 
saved  them  with  infinite  ease,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  without  the  labor 
of  any  ministers  ?  Why  has  he  suffered  so  great  a  part  of  die 
world  to  remain  a  barren,  firightful  wilderness,  when  it  has  been 
in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  make  it  a  fruitful  field  ? 

It  does  not  clear  up  the  mystery  at  all  to  say,  that  the  Ohr%%' 
Han  world  has  been  in  fault;  that  if  they  had  been  as  benevolent 
and  active,  and  as  fervent  in  prayer,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
the  sound  of  the  gospel,  accompanied  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  would  long  ago  have  reached  all  nations.  The  question 
is  why  God  has  not  made  the  Christian  world  thus  benevolent,  and 
active,  and  fervent  in  prayer,  —  why  he  has  not  actually  raised 
up  well  qualified  nunisters  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  world's  conversion.  The  mystery  of  mysteries  is, 
that  God,  with  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  love,  has  not 
done  this.  The  inspired  writers  do  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  which  may  be  raised  respecting  this  subject.  They 
teach  us,  what  is  important  for  us  to  know,  that  God  in  all  these 
things,  acts  ^^  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  and  that 
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jB  Will  IS  infimtdy  wise  and  good — and  there  thej  hvft  llie 
Bubjeot ; — and  tbej  leare  it  there,  that  the  loftineas  of  man  may 
be  brought  low,  and  that  Ood  alone  may  be  exalted. 

I  shall  touch  upon  one  point  more,  and  tliat  is  the  true  spirit  ^ 
ike  Chrietian  religian'^to  widely  diffidrent  from  the  spirit  of  Htb 
world.    A  tribe  of  cannibals  in  Sumatra  haye  inhumanly  kiDei 
and  devoured  our  beloved  brethren,  who  went  there  fttym  ihe 
purest  benevolence.    What  now  shall  we  do  to  avenge  ttie  famo- 
eent  blood  of  these  misaionaries  ?     Shall  we  petition  our  govem- 
laent  to  send  forth  an  army  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon 
tiiose  monsters  of  cruelty,  and  to  teach  them,  that  American  dl- 
iiens  cannot  be  injured  with  impunity  ?    Or  shall  we  pray  CM 
to  send  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them  ?    No,  breAren. 
The  GKkL  whom  we  worship,  is  the  Ghdofhve,    And  our  Savioar, 
infittitely  merciful  himself^  requires  all  his  disciples  to  copy  Ui 
example,  and  to  cherish  a  benevolent,  forgiving  temper  towaiA 
dieir  worst  enemies.    And  when,  after  his  resurrection  from  liie 
dead,  he  commissioned  his  apostles  to  go  forth  to  preach  the  ^hid 
tiding?  of  salvation,  he  directed  them  to  begin  at  Jeruealemj  where 
so  many  prophets  had  been  kiUed  —  yes,  he  directed  them  to 
begin  the  work  of  benevolence  at  JeruMlemj  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  had  shed  his  blood !    Behold  the  true  spirit  of  our  reli^on ! 
It  is  the  spirit  of  meekness,  gentleness  and  forgiveness.     It  is 
the  spirit  of  love  —  love  to  enemies,  persecutors  and  murderers. 
Guided  by  this  spirit,  let  us  meditate  no  return  to  those  who  have 
massacred  our  beloved  missionaries,  but  to  labor  and  pray  for 
their  eternal  welfieune.    Let  us  take  special  pains  to  send  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  to  Sumatra,  and  to  the  Batta  territory  where 
Lyman  and  Munson  were  slain.     And  let  tiie  missionary,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  be  instructed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sumatra,  begiaming  at  Batta.     With  holy  confidence  in 
God,  let  that  missionary  go  forward  to  his  work  of  mercy  among 
those  poor,  wretched  cannibals.     And  let  him  search  out  the  very 
men  who  murdered  our  brethren,  and  begin  with  them.    As  they 
are  first  in  guilt  and  wretchedness,  let  him  first  seek  their  good. 
With  a  heart  that  pities  tliem,  and  longs  for  tiieir  salvation,  let 
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proclaim  to  them  the  g^rious  gospel :  '^Behold  I  bring  you 
glad  tidinffs.  JemM  died  for  tinners^  for  the  chief  of  tinnera.  I 
offer  you  pardon  in  his  name.  Thus  let  him  preach  to  those  mis^ 
erable  heathen,  the  misearchable  riches  of  Christ.  And  if  the 
grace  of  God  should  touch  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance —  and  if  they  should  at  length  be  seen  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  weeping  for  their  sins,  and  devoting  their  whole  souls  to 
him,  and  then  going  about  to  proclaim  his  abounding  grace ;  -— 
Oh !  this  would  be  a  spectacle,  at  the  sight  of  which  angels  would 
rejoice,  and  the  report  of  which  would  fill  the  hearts  of  ten  thou- 
flttid  bdievers  wiiii  ^adness.  And  could  those  two  missionaries, 
now  we  trust  in  heayen,  hear  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  repent- 
ance of  their  murderersj  how  would  they  join  with  the  angels  in 
their  rejoicing,  while  with  a  Christ-like  spirit,  they  would  feel  will- 
ing to  go  down  again  to  earth,  and  bear  again  the  pains  of  death, 
fixr  the  joy  of  beholding  such  precious  fruits  of  God's  S^nrit,  and 
inch  glorious  triumphs  of  hia  grace! 
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Brethrbn  and  Friends  ;  I  stand  here  to-day  in  compliaaoe 
with  the  request  of  that  beloved  brother,  who  now  sleeps  in  destlu 
I  visited  him  near  the  time  of  his  decease.  Daring  ttiat  viat, 
he  requested  me  to  preach  at  his  funeral ;  then  taking  his  Bible, 
which  he  had  bj  his  pillow,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  passagOi 
he  said, ''  I  wish  you  to  preach  from  that  text."  It  was  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  1:  18,  "  T/ie  Lord  grant  unto  Am, 
that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.^^  He  then  said : 
^^  I  want  you  to  dwell  particularly  upon  this  idea,  that  we  depend 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  our  salvation  ;  and  that  minigters  cf 
the  gospd,  as  well  as  others^  will  need  that  mercy  at  the  Judgment 
day,^^  He  repeated  it :  "  What  I  wish  you  to  show  is,  that  the 
salvation  of  ministers^  as  well  as  of  all  others^  depends  on  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God ;  and  that  it  is  infinitely  important  thoA 
we  obtain  that  mercy  now  and  hereafter.  Dwell  upon  the  idea, 
that  we  shall  need  to  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  at  the  last  dojfJ* 
He  enlarged  upon  this  sentiment  in  various  ways ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  that  interview  he  showed,  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  the  free  grace  of  God,  through  the  righteousness  of  Jesos 
Christ,  was  the  ground  of  his  hope  and  the  spring  of  his  consoli^ 
tions  on  his  dying  bed. 
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Deeply  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  that  last  interview, 
I  shall  make  it  my  object  on  this  occasion  to  exhibit  the  doctrine 
iff  $alvatian  hy  grace^  as  exemplified  in  the  life  and  character  of 
war  departed  brother.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that  what  I  shall 
advance  on  this  subject  will  not  be  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  nor 
irill  it  be  made  out  from  a  mere  general  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Church  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  will  be  the  result  of  my 
intercourse  and  friendship  with  him  for  almost  fifty  years ;  an  in- 
tercourse and  friendship  so  free  and  intimate,  that  I  have  as  true 
ft  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  one  man  can  have  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  another  in  the  present  world.  I  speak  too  in 
the  presence  of  a  church  and  society  for  whom  he  labored  in  the 
ministry  thirtyneieyen  years,  and  who  wUl  judge  of  the  correctness 
cf  my  remarks. 

Turn  your  thoughts  then  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
as  exemplified  in  our  beloved  brother;  particularly  as  it  was  the 
c^eet  qfMs  faithj  the  matter  of  his  inward  experience,  and  the 
wpring  of  his  pious  and  usrful  life. 

In  die  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  was  the 
object  of  his  faith.  He  regarded  this  as  the  essence  of  the 
gospel— the  great  truth,  in  wUch  all  other  truths  of  revelation 
centre.  He  believed,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  in  all  ages  have 
bdieved,  that  the  salvation  of  men  is  wholly  ^of  God ;  that  it 
ori^nated  in  his  eternal  love  ;  that  it  is  entirely  and  preeminently 
ft  woric  of  divine  grace. 

The  nature  and  the  method  of  salvation  imply,  that  man  is 
ftii  apostate  being,  alienated  from  God,  totally  lost,  without  any 
power  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  without  any  spring  of  holiness  or 
tendency  to  obedience  in  himself.  This  ruined  state  of  the  human 
fiynOy  is  pre-supposed  in  the  work  of  redemption.  Christ  came 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost ;  so  that  all  to  whom  the 
work  of  redeeming  mercy  can  apply  are  depraved  and  lost. 
The  posterity  of  Adam,  according  to  *  the  Scriptures,  are  all 
mMMTS.  The  evil  which  is  in  them  is  moral  evil,  and  it  is  their 
cwn,  for  which  they  are  justly  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure  ; 
ftiid  their  condemnation  is  an  act  of  Gh>d's  righteousness.     Such 
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iras  the  belief  of  oar  brother.  He  looked  upon  the  law  of  G^d, 
and  the  plan  of  his  goyemment,  as  holy,  just,  and  good.  He 
believed  the  <Uvine  appointment,  connecting  the  character  and 
condition  of  Adam's  posterity  with  his  conduct,  to  have  been  mi 
act  not  (xolj  of  sovereigptj,  but  of  wisdom  and  rigbteooHiflB. 
With  his  views  of  the  divine  character,  he  wanted  nottung  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  appointment,  so  plainly  asserted  in  Bom.  6: 
12 — ^19,  was  just  and  right,  but  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  tlie 
appointment  of  Qod.  And  he  wanted  nothing  to  satisfy  Um 
that  it  was  the  appointinent  of  God  but  the  declaration  of  an  mr 
spired  writer.  This  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  He  coosidend 
it  a  doctrine  not  to  be  made  out  by  human  reason  and  phikaoplijy 
but  to  be  tau^t  by  revelation— a  doctrine  to  be  shaped  and  de- 
termined, not  by  the  weakness  and  shallowness  of  the  hmnai 
mind,  but  by  the  unsearchaUe  and  boundless  wisdom  of  tbe  £- 
Tine  mind. 

Here  the  work  of  salvation  by  grace  comes  in.  God  bo  lowd 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  finr  theou 
And  the  Saviour  actually  died  for  them.  To  deliver  them  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  he  was  made  a  curse  for  them.  By  Us 
obedience  and  death  he  made  propitiation  for  sin,  and  pitxmied 
forgiveness  and  eternal  life  for  all  believers.  This  was  the  ftitti 
of  Dr.  Church.  He  believed  the  finished  righteousness  of  Chriafe, 
consisting  in  his  perfect  obedience  and  vicarious  sufferings,  to  be 
the  only  ground  of  our  forgiveness,  the  grand,  meritorious  eaose 
of  salvation ;  as  it  is  written,  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  ^ven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  naoe. 
of  Jesus.  And  while  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour,  he  is  also  all- 
sufficient,  able  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  to  save  to  the 
uttermost;  so  that  no  one  need  to  despair  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sins.  The  salvation  to  be  obtained  is  a  free, 
gratuitous  salvation,  not  resting  at  all  on  any  moral  worth  in  us, 
but  springing  wholly  from  the  eternal  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
Such  a  salvation,  and  such  only,  is  adapted  to  those  who  have 
destroyed  themselves,  and  have  not  now,  and  never  can  have, 
any  worthiness  to  entitie  them  to  the  divine  favor.    To  those  iriio 
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in  this  eonditioD  Jesus  Christ  is  presented  as  a  complete 
Sayiour ;  and  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,  are  invited  to  come 
to  him  and  receive  of  his  fulness.  Thus  the  door  of  mercy  is 
opened;  a  Saviour,  vmspeakably  precious  and  ^orious,  and  every 
way  suited  to  our  case,  is  revealed,  a];id  we  are  called  upon  by 
the  voice  of  infinite  majesty  and  infinite  love  to  receive  him. 
Oh !  how  many  times,  and  with  what  affectionate  eamestoess  has 
liiat  tongue,  which  is  now  nient  in  death,  proclaimed  this  glorious 
doctrine,  this  provision  of  mercy  for  the  salvation  of  men !  And 
bow  feefing^y  did  he  dwell  upon  it  in  that  happy  hour  which  I 
spent  with  him,  just  before  his  decease ! 

But  it  is  implied  in  that  doctrine  of  salvation  which  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  our  departed  brother  believed,  that 
men  in  their  natural  state  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  may 
baye  life ;  that,  wlule  left  to  themselves,  they  are  governed  by 
that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  agunst  God,  and,  consequently, 
thai  their  recovery  to  holiness,  as  really  as  their  for^veness, 
BMist  be  of  Grod.  He  calls  smners  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
erading  to  their  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace.  They  are  bom  of  God.  The  commencement  and  pro- 
gress ef  their  renewal  to  holiness  is  ^^  not  of  Moodj  tun'  of  the  will 
rfthe  jUdi^  nor  cf  the  vriU  cf  mauj  but  of  Chd.^*  Their  obe- 
dienee  springs  not  from  any  principle  of  action  naturally  in  them, 
but  ttoax  the  divine  Spirit.  He  works  in  them  all  the  good 
fdeasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  fSuth  with  power. 
Svery  Christian  virtue  is  the  fruit  of  the  Hdy  Spirit.  The 
l^lioation  of  redemption  to  sinners  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to 
God.  He  ^ves  them  repentance.  He  works  futh  in  them.  He 
•beds  abroad  his  love  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
flie  apostles  taught;  and  so  our  brother  believed,  and  so  he 
preached.  Nor  did  he  trouble  himself  to  show  how  our  entire 
dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
free,  moral  agency.  He  knew  them  to  be  reconcilable,  because 
he  knew  them  both  to  be  true.  He  left  the  actual  reconciling 
«f  them  to  be  made  out  where  only  it  can  be  well  made  out,  in 
Ibe  inward  experience  and  consciousness  of  Christians. 
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An  important  part  of  salvation  is  the  justification  of  those 
who  believe ;  which  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  wherein  he 
pardons  all  our  sins,  and  accepts  us  as  righteous  in  his  aij^ 
not  for  our  works,  and  not  for  any  merit  in  our  repentance  or 
faith,  but  altogether  on  account  of  Christ  our  atoning  £B^ 
Priest,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  death  and  mtercession.  The 
Apostle,  Rom.  4:  6,  speaks  of  Ood's  imputing  righteousness  witin 
out  works.  The  merit  of  Christ's  obedience  and  sufferings,  is 
imputed  to  believers — is  so  made  over  to  them,  so  reckoned  to 
their  account,  that  it  avails  to  their  benefit,  and  they  recetvie 
the  blessings  of  it  as  really,  as  though  they  themselves  were 
righteous.  They  are  justified  by  fsuth  —  a  faith  which  &Ua  in 
with  the  scheme  of  grace  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  receives 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  and  the  blessmgs  of  salvaiaon  as  ft 
free  gift.  Thus  the  whole  of  salvation  comes  from  Grod,  and  wiD 
be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  lus  grace. 

This  work  of  salvation  is  so  carried  on  in  the  souls  of  tiie  re- 
deemed, that  they  are  secured  against  final  apostasy,  graduallj 
delivered  from  the  sin  that  dwells  in  them,  and  advanced  firom 
one  degree  of  santification  to  another,  till  they  are  made  perfeoi 
in  holiness,  and  admitted  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lij^t. 
There  they  will  receive  their  reward ;  but  it  is  a  reward,  not  of 
debt,  but  of  grace.  They  will  not  stand  upon  their  o^vn  merit  it 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  sentiment  will  be  as  deeply  fixed  lo 
their  hearts  at  the  judgment-day,  as  it  ever  was  before :  "  If  thoOi 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who  could  stand  ?  Tbm 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  world  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
grace,  as  their  renewal  by  the  Spirit,  or  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  when  they  first  believed.  So  our  dear  brother  regarded  it| 
living  and  dying. 

It  was  also  his  belief,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will,  according  to 
his  promise,  carry  on  this  gracious  work  of  salvation  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world,  till  all  who  were  given  him  of  the  Bla- 
ther shall  come  to  him,  and  the  innumerable  and  glorious  multi- 
tude of  his  people  shall  be  presented,  without  spot,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  thus  the  work  of  grace  be  brought  to  its  final 
consummation. 
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Bat  thifi  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  is  so  extensive,  that  I 
ean  do  nothing  on  this  occasion,  but  ^ve  you  some  of  its  out- 
lines. The  subject  can  never  be  exhausted.  It  will  be  the 
theme  of  contemplation  to  the  saints  in  heaven  through  ever- 
lasting ages. 

When  I  say  that  this  doctrine  was  the  object  of  fiuth  to  our 
departed  brother,  I  say  nothing  which  distinguishes  him  from 
others.  The  belief  of  the  doctrine  is  common  to  all  evangelical 
nmusters  and  Christians.  But  if  Dr.  Church  was  not  distin- 
guished from  ministers  and  Christians  generally  by  what  he  be- 
lieved, he  was  by  the  manner  of  his  believing,  that  is,  by  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  his  fiedth.  Many  who  really  believe 
flie  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  believe  it  feebly  and  imperfectiy. 
Their  faith  is  divided,  and  fluctuating.  But  it  was  the  happiness 
of  oar  brother,  that  he  held  this  essential  doctrine  with  a  strong 
and  steady  fiuth,  a  faith  which  rested,  with  full  confidence,  on 
the  sure  word  of  Grod.  He  was  firmly  anchored ;  and  no  vio- 
kmce  of  winds  or  waves  could  move  him.  like  Abraham,  he 
was  starong  in  fiedth,  giving  ^ory  to  God.  Whether  he  con- 
rersed,  or  preached,  or  prayed,  he  showed  that  the  things  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  salvation  of  sinners  were 
a&  realities  to  him.  He  would  have  doubted  lus  own  existencOi 
or  the  existence  of  Gh>d,  as  soon  as  he  would  have  doubted  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  If  we  believe  these  thing?  doubtingly,  we 
shall  be  likely  to  regard  them  as  of  littie  value,  and  to  place 
fliem  in  the  back  ground.  When  the  Apostie  gave  such  promi- 
nenoe  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  resolved  to  know 
nothing  else  m  comparison,  he  showed  that  he  believed  it  with  all 
luB  heart  The  doctrines  of  grace  are  of  such  a  nature  that, 
if  they  are  true  doctrines,  they  are  chief  doctrines.  We  cannot 
heartily  believe  them,  without  regarding  them  as  of  the  first  oon- 
■equence  in  the  system  of  divine  truth.  It  is,  moreover,  a  &ctj 
ibai  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  when  ri^tiy  apprehended 
and  firmly  believed,  reflects  a  clear  light  on  .all  other  related 
sobjects.  It  helps  us  to  detect  error.  For  whatever  interferes 
wiQi  this  chief  truth,  or  leads  us  to  consider  it  as  less  important 
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than  tho  Apostle  represented  it  to  be,  we  know  to  be  fiedse ;  jolt 
as  we  know  any  opinion  in  philosophy  or  ethics  to  be  fiiJse,  wfaidi 
would  withdraw  our  homage  from  God,  or  our  confidence  from 
his  word.  If  we  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Je9U9  Ckrut  himself  being  the  chief  comer  9tone^  our 
edifice  will  have  symmetry,  beauty,  and  strength.  It  was  tUi 
which  gave  the  stamp  of  excellence  to  the  faith  of  our  lamented 
brother,  and  made  it  like  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  finfc 
Christians.  He  made  Chriet  the  chief  comer  ttone,  Salyatioii 
by  grace  throu^  the  blood  of  the  cross,  was  the  grand  article  of 
his  &ith. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  my  second  point.  While  the  doctrina 
of  salvation  by  grace  was  the  object  of  faith  to  the  good  man  wli0 
has  been  taken  from  us,  it  was  also  the  matter  of  his  inward  €■• 
perience.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  reli^oos 
character  was  formed  in  correspondence  with  this  gospel  truQiy 
and  under  its  influence. 

Forty-three  years  ago  I  began  to  hare  a  more  particular  ao- 
quaintance  and  correspondence  with  this  dear  brother  on  ibe 
subject  of  religion.  Soon  after  that,  we  were  united  together  as 
companions  and  room-mates  in  the  study  of  theology.  Thus  I 
had  opportunity  to  know  all  that  could  be  known  by  man  of  bis 
religious  views  and  exercises.  On  this  sulject  I  could  witli 
pleasure  expatiate.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  objeet 
proposed,  namely,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  graoe 
was  wrought  into  our  brother's  spiritual  experience,  and  tiiat  hk 
reli^ous  exercises  and  habits  corresponded  with  this  gospel  truth, 
answering  to  it,  as  the  impress  on  wax  answers  to  the  seal.  I 
mean  to  say,  it  was  so  in  a  good  measure.  Entire  conformitjr 
with  divine  truth  in  our  inward  views  and  affections,  would  imply 
a  more  exalted  state  than  any  one  attains  to  in  the  present  lijb. 
Of  this,  who  was  ever  more  conscious  than  Dr.  Church  ?  ISie 
leadmg  point  in  his  religious  experience,  was  a  deep  and  contmn- 
ally  growing  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  ill-desert.  This 
conviction  did  not  relate  particularly  to  his  outward  conduct.  Eor 
this  had  been  remarkably  fair  and   blameless  from  eariy 
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Bat  during  his  last  year  at  Harvard  College,  he  had  strong,  and 
■ometimea  distressing  conviction  of  sin.  It  was  as  certiun  to  him 
as  his  own  existence,  that  he  was  bj  nature  a  child  of  wrath ; 
that  he  had  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God ;  and 
that,  in  his  natural  state,  he  had  no  spring  of  holy  love,  no  ele- 
ment of  goodness.  After  a  long  and  painful  struggle  in  his  own 
mind,  he  came  at  length  to  the  full  persuasion,  that  it  was  not  in 
him  to  renew  his  own  heart.  He  was  convinced  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, that,  whatever  motives  might  be  urged  upon  him,  and 
whatever  efforts  he  might  make,^he  could  effect  nothing  without 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  persuaded  that  it 
Wddd  be  just  in  God  to  leave  him  to  perish,  and  that,  if  he  was 
saved,  it  must  be  by  God*s  sovereign  grace.  In  that  state  of 
mind  he  took  the  low  place  before  Gbd  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  anner ;  and  there  he  was,  humbled,  broken-hearted,  helpless ; 
justifying  the  divine  law,  abhorring  himself,  expecting  no  relief 
ftom  his  own  exertions — but  still  cleaving  to  the  hope,  that  God 
would  interpose  and  have  mercy  upon  him.  I  well  remember 
how  strongly  and  tenderly  he  spoke  of  these  thmgs  in  conversar 
tion,  and  in  his  letters ;  and  with  what  humble  gratitude  he  set 
fiyrth  the  work  of  divine  grace,  after  He  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shined  in  his  heart,  to  ^ve  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
after  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  merciful  invitation  of  the 
Saviour,  *^  come  unto  me,  and  I  wM  give  ifou  rest.^^  Jesus  gave 
faim  rest.  His  religious  exercises  at  that  time  were  clear  and 
decided,  and  gave  his  Christian  friends  very  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  had  passed  from  death  to  life.  And  yet  he  himself 
was  so  occupied  with  adoring  views  of  the  abouncUng  grace  of 
God,  and  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfrilness  and  unworthiness, 
fiiat  he  thought  but  littie,  comparatively,  of  his  own  exercises. 
ffis  prevailing  sentiment  was  not  this :  /  have  now  become  a 
Chridianj  an  heir  of  heaven  !  0!  how  happy  I  am^  and  how 
happy  I  ehall  be  forever  !  It  was  rather  this :  How  glorious  is 
Ghd!  How  wonderful  his  mercy  in  saving  them  that  are  lost/ 
How  vHe  and  hatrful  is  sin  !  How  precious  the  Saviour  !  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  aU  his  benefits! 
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And  as  this  was  the  aspect  of  his  spiritual  experience  at  that 
period,  so  it  continued  to  be  through  life.  He  felt  more  and  more, 
that  salvation  is  of  Gkxi.  All  the  good  in  man  he  ascribed  to 
divine  grace ;  and  he  relied  upon  that  grace  for  the  whole  of  sal- 
ration.  It  was  tiie  steady,  permanent  habit  of  his  nund,  to  exalt 
Ood  and  to  humble  himself.  The  greater  his  knowledge  of  the 
holiness  and  grace  of  Qoij  the  greater  was  his  self^abasemenL 
These  two  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  each  other.  In  his  letterSi 
some  of  them  written  forty  years  ago,  and  some  a  short  time  be* 
fore  lus  death,  he  enlarged  upon  this  precious  truth,  and  seemed 
to  cling  to  it  as  his  only  support,  that  Ohriit  is  all  in  all — our 
wisdom,  our  righteousness,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemption ; 
that  we  must,  by  £uth,  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  that  m  piopoi^ 
tion  as  we  do  this,  we  are  complete  in  him.  Any  magnifying  of 
the  power  of  self-ruined  man  for  the  great  business  of  sanctificar 
tbn ;  anythmg  which  implied  that  there  is  any  sufficiency  in  m 
for  spiritual  duty ;  anything  which  tended  to  hinder  us  from  walk* 
ing  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  or  to  hide  from  us  the  trutii,  tibai 
all  our  sufficiency  is  of  God,  instantly  excited  his  apprehensioii. 
He  turned  away  from  it  as  contrary  to  his  experience,  to  his  praj- 
ers,  and  to  all  the  movements  and  impulses  of  his  renewed  nature ; 
and,  what  is  more,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers. 
It  cost  him  no  labor  of  reasoning  to  find  out  an  error  like  tlua. 
He  had  already  detected  it  in  his  own  heart.  He  knew  it  to  be 
an  error,  just  as  he  knew  atheism  to  be  an  error. 

But  I  must  quit  this  pleasing  topic  and  proceed  to  another,  not 
less  pleasing,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  whieh 
was  thus  wrought  into  the  inward  experience  of  our  beloved  brotlH 
er,  was  the  spring  of  Jus  pious  and  useful  life.  It  was  his  full 
and  unwayering  belief  of  this  gospel  doctrine,  and  an  inward 
affection  and  habit  of  mind  corresponding  with  it,  that  was  tlia 
efficacious  principle  of  a  holy  life. 

The  mistake  of  many,  and  that  which  occasions  a  coiisiaat 
&ilure  in  their  endeavors  after  holiness  is,  that  they  go  to  work 
in  reli^on,  without  the  vital  principle  of  religion.  They  look  for 
good  fruit,  without  a  good  tree ;  for  motion,  without  life.     Oon- 
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science  is  not  fhe  effiBctiial  spring  of  right  action.  Self-Ioye  is 
not.  Fear  of  misery  is  not.  Speculative  knowledge  of  the  troth 
18  not.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  exist,  and  may  produce  a  visible 
effdot  on  the  surface  of  a  man's  character.  But  they  have  no 
power  to  overcome  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  heart.  We  must 
be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  must  give 
us  spiritual  life ;  and  then  we  shall  live  unto  Gk)d.  We  must 
have  that  £udi  which  (rod  works  in  the  heart ;  and  then  good 
works  will  Mow. 

We  have  tiie  best  evidence  that  our  brother  had  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Christ  represents  as  a  well  of  living 
water,  sprin^g  up  to  everlasting  life.  See  how  mightily  tlus 
inward  principle  wrought  in  him !  See  what  firuits  it  yielded !  It 
prepared  him  to  live  and  act  right  in  all  the  relaticms  and  all  the 
oonditions  of  life.  I  might  appeal  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  min- 
isterial instructions  in  the  language  of  Paul :  ^^  Ye  are  witnesseS| 
and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  he  behaved 
himself  among  you  that  believe ;  as  ye  know  how  he  exhorted  and 
oomfbrted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you,  (as  a  father  doth  his 
duldren,)  ttiat  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  Qod,  who  hath  called 
jou  to  his  kingdom  and  glory."  You  are  all  witnesses,  that  he 
aimed  &ithfully  and  affecti(mately  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole 
eounsel  of  God ;  tliat  he  sought  not  yours j  but  you;  that  he  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
emcified;  and  that  his  speech  was  not  widi  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Sprit  and  of  power. 

Doctor  Church  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  more  than  forty 
years,  and  was  known  extensively  in  our  community.  And  what 
mmister  or  Christian  did  you  ever  know,  who  more  uniformly 
esdiibited  the  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentieness,  goodnesSi 
fiuth,  meekness,  and  temperance,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  or  who  had  more  of  tiie  likeness  of  Christ  ?  Who  in  our 
day  ^ves  clearer  evidence  that  he  has  been  bom  again;  that  he 
is  dead  to  the  world,  and  alive  unto  God  ?  Who  manifests  a  more 
ardent  desire,  for  tiie  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of 
sinners  ?    Who  can  more  sincerely  make  his  appeal  to  God,  and 
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say,  ^^  0  how  I  love  thy  law ! ''  Who  is  more  eyidentty  clothed 
irith  humility  T  Of  whom  can  it  be  more  tmly  sud,  that  he 
walks  with  God,  and  thinks  and  acts  in  concert  with  the  Holly 
OhoetT  It  is,  my  friends,  a  matter  of  solemn  import  to  ns,  tbtt 
such  a  man  of  God  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  among  ns. 

Doctor  Chorch  was  an  active  friend  of  all  our  benevolent 
societies  and  institutions,  and  was  always  ready,  to  the  eztest 
of  his  ability,  to  contribute  to  their  objects.  Early  in  die  op> 
orations  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  for  many  yeait| 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Publishing  Committee. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  ComiinB- 
sioners  for  Foreign  ^fissions,  and  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  CoUegt. 
For  fourteen  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  Andover.  He  was  a  Director  and 
afterwards  Yice-Preadent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Idlssionaiy  Sodetj. 
He  was  also  Secretary  of  tiie  General  Association  of  New  Hanip> 
shire  from  the  time  it  was  organized,  A.  D.  1809,  till  his  death. 
In  his  relation  to  these  and  various  other  public  institutions  the 
influence  of  his  religious  principles  was  always  manifest.  While 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  to  the 
welfare  of  civil  society ;  he  was  sure  never  to  forget  the  e9»aum 
of  C%m^n%-— the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  IBis  coat^ 
dial  belief  of  this  doctrine  had  an  elevating,  sanctifying  eflbofc 
upon  his  public  character.  His  piety  was  a  permanent,  practical 
principle,  influencing  him  in  all  his  public  as  well  as  private  coi^ 
duct.  When  did  he  form  plans  for  his  own  worldly  interest?  Who 
ever  thought  that  he  was  governed  by  ambition?  Those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the 
management  of  our  religious  institutions,  knew  what  entire  confi- 
dence they  could  repose  in  him.  Amid  the  commotions  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  faitii  of  many,  he  stood 
firm  as  a  rock.  He  was  "  stablished,  strengthened,  settled." 
Whatever  fears  we  might  have  that  others  would  be  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  we  had  no  fears  respecting  him. 
The  influence  of  a  man  possessing  such  excellences  of  character 
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ma  erery  where  felt.  His  faitfafcd  labors  and  ferrent  prayere 
Ikroaght  rich  blessings  upon  all  with  whom  he  was  connected* 
And  a3l  who  Ioto  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  wel&ro 
of  the  human  frnuly,  haye  reason  to  praise  the  Most  High  Ood, 
Aat  he  raised  up  such  a  man  among  us ;  that  he  endued  hun  witli 
•ndi  inward  goodness,  and  such  qualifications  for  usefubess,  and 
aootinued  his  precious  life  so  long.  And  wheneyer  our  eyes  are 
permitted  to  behold  a  man  and  a  gospel  minister  so  moulded  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  like  Christ  as  he  was ;  we  will 
Hess  Ood  for  the  precious  gift. 

Will  you  now  bear  with  the  preacher,  while  he  says  a  word  for 
Umself  on  this  mournful  occasion  T  I  would  not  cease  to  thank 
Qoi  that,  after  death  has  remoyed  far  from  me  the  greater  part 
of  tboee  with  whom  I  was  most  intimately  associated  in  former 
yean,  there  are  still  continued  to  me  so  numy  beloyed  brethren 
ad  fellow-laborers.  But  in  yun  do  I  look  for  one,  with  whom 
I  haye  had  such  an  uninterrupted  and  entire  fnendship  for  so 
many  years,  as  I  enjoyed  with  this  excellent  brother.  My  ao- 
qnaintance  with  him  commenced  in  my  youth,  almost  half  a  cen* 
tory  ago.  From  that  time  our  friendship  continued  and  increased. 
We  rejoiced  in  each  other's  prosperity ;  and  we  passed  together, 
wi&  sympathizing  hearts,  through  many  scenes  of  trial  and  sor- 
row. About  twenty-fiye  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  stand  in  this 
place  and  minister  to  the  consolation  of  my  afflicted  brother,  then 
suddenly  bereayed  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  The  example  of  his 
peaceful  submission  on  that  occasion,  and  in  other  times  of  afflic- 
tion, I  cannot  forget.  I  reckon  it  among  the  choicest  blessings 
of  my  life,  that  I  had  such  a  fnend  and  brother.  How  many 
tfanes  did  his  conyersation  and  his  prayers  help  to  chase  away  the 
dark  clouds  which  had  gathered  oyer  my  head !  Wheneyer  any 
burden  pressed  hearily  upon  me,  and  I  felt  myself  ready  to  sink, 
a  desire  to  see  my  brother  Church  always  sprung  up  in  my  heart ; 
and  a  yint  from  him  neyer  failed  to  encourage  and  strengthen  me, 
and  either  to  remoye  the  burden,  or  to  help  me  cheerfully  to  bear 
it.  I  neyer  knew  a  man  whose  temper  was  more  sweet  and 
tranquil  than  lus,  or  whose  heart  was  more  free  from  eyerything 
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oontraiy  to  love,  or  whose  tongoe  wts  guided  more  entirely  bj 
tiie  law  of  kindness. 

I  cannot  but  consider  it  an  inestimable  privilege,  that  I  was 
permitted  to  visit  that  good  man  a  short  time  before  his  dealli. 
Daring  that  last  happy  hour  which  I  spent  with  him*,  he  oonveraed 
with  perfect  clearness  and  great  freedom  on  a  variety  (rf  moat 
interesting  subjects.    Do  you  ask  how  he  appeared  on  his  dying 
bed  ?    He  appeared  just  as  every  one  who  knew  him  thon^t  dial 
he  would  appear.     I  presume  there  was  no  man  acquainted  widi 
the  manner  of  his  life,  who  did  not  expect  that  his  end  wodd  be 
peace.    And  so  it  was.    On  his  dying  bed,  he  had  a  pemitmd 
heart  and  a  contrite  epbrit.    He  said,  with  evident  tendemen, 
ttiat  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  poor,  unworthy,  sinful  maii«   Baft 
he  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  goodness  of  God.    He  fidi 
then,  as  he  had  so  long  felt  before,  that  he  depended  fcnr  aalvaiioii 
on  Gk)d's  sovereign  grace;— 'he  felt  this  as  really  as  he  did  whea 
he  first  called  upon  tiie  almighty  Saviour  for  the  lifis  of  his  aooL 
In  that  last  scene  his  faith  rested  diiectiy  on  its  great  object 
His  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  were  derived,  not  from  what  he  saw 
in  himself —  though  he  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  piety,  — « 
but  from  what  he  saw  in  Christ  —  his  infinite  love,  his  inexhausti- 
ble fulness.    He  gave  thanks  to  Grod  that  he  had  been  directed 
of  late,  more  than  formerly,  to  meditate  on  the  glory  of  Christ 
He  spoke  of  the  precious  books  he  had  read  witiiin  tiie  last  year 
or  two,  referring  particularly  to  Owen  on  the  Glory  of  Christ, 
Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of  Christ,  Good's  Better  Covenant,  and 
Dickinson's  Letters.    He  repeatedly  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  ministers,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
nught  know  more  of  the  preciousness  of  Christ,  and  might  more 
fully  declare  his  unsearchable  riches  to  others.     He  wanted  Christ 
to  be  more  honored.     He  said,  in  a  very  solemn  impressive  man- 
ner, that  he  had  fears  there  were  some  ministers  who  had  never 
been  bom  agsun.     And  he  wished  all  ministers  to  feel  that  they 
constantly  needed  the  grace  of  Christ.     He  expressed  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Theological  Seminary,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad,  if  it  might  be  the  will  of  (rod,  to  visit  it  once 
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more.  He  said,  too,  there  were  several  things  he  had  designed  to 
do  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  with  Grod 
to  determine  whether  he  should  live  to  do  them  or  not.  It  was 
indeed  a  happy  thing  to  be  near  such  a  servant  of  Christ,  when  he 
was  so  near  to  heaven.  And  now,  whatever  may  be  my  lot  in 
earthly  things,  the  Lord  grant  unto  me  that  I  may  live  as  that 
dear  brother  lived,  and  die  as  he  died ! 

The  bereaved  children  wiU,  I  trust,  mingle  gratitude  and  joy 
with  their  sorrows.  Bender  hearty  thanks  to  God  that  he  mani- 
ieBted  such  kindness  and  grace  towards  your  honored  father,  and 
imfHressed  upon  him  so  visibly  the  image  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  Thank  God  that  you  have  so  long  enjoyed  his  counsels, 
has  examine,  and  his  prayers.  These  are  all  treasured  up  in  your 
minds ;  —  a  rich  inheritance,  far  better  than  any  earthly  possession. 
I  know  how  solitary  that  beloved  home  wiU  be  to  you,  where  nei- 
flier  &ther  nor  mother  can  any  more  be  found  ;  and  what  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  sadness  will  steal  into  your  minds  after  these 
funeral  services  are  past.  But  the  grace  of  God  will  be  sufficient 
for  you.  Through  the  uds  of  his  Spirit  cultivate  that  sweet 
serenity  of  mind,  that  pious  cheerfulness,  and  that  diligent  attention 
to  all  the  branches  of  duty,  which  you  have  seen  exemplified  in 
your  honored  father.  Bemember  that  it  is  an  act  of  love  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  call  his  servants  home,  that  they  may  be  where 
lie  is.  Your  £Ekther  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  word  of  Qoi  and  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  in  the  present  life.  And  if  he  was 
80  peaceful  and  happy  in  this  World,  how  exquisite  must  his  happi- 
nees  be  in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  his  soul  loved.  What  joy 
swells  his  heart,  to  see  Jesus  face  to  face,  to  be  wholly  freed  from 
on,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  the  ftdness  of  (rod ! 
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John  17: 24.— Fathu,  i  will  that  thbt  also  whom  thou  KAn  « 

MS,  BB  WITH  MB,  WHBKB  I  AM. 

It  has  been  common  for  men  everywhere  to  paint  to  themsdfM 
a  heaven  correspondmg  with  their  governing  inclinationB.  13ie 
oovetous,  the  ambitious,  the  sensual,  all  aspire  after  a  happioMi 
suited  to  gratify  their  predominant  desires.  Christians  do  &e 
same.  They  aspire  after  a  happiness  which  is  rational  and  pore 
—  a  heaven  suited  to  their  rectified  nature.  Even  if  ihey  had 
less  particular  instruction  than  the  Scriptures  ^ve  in  regard  to 
the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  —  if  they  only  knew  and  loved  the 
unseen  Saviour —  and  were  only  informed  that  they  are  hereafker 
to  enjoy  complete  felicity,  they  would,  I  think,  have  an  apprehea- 
sion  of  the  nature  of  that  felicity,  which  would  harmonize  with  die 
teachings  of  inspiration.  What  could  they  regard  as  complete 
happiness,  but  to  enjoy  that  Saviour  whom  they  supremely  love  ? 
When  we  leave  this  earthly  state,  they  would  say  —  let  us  go  to 
him  who  loved  us  and  died  for  us.  Let  us  be  unth  Je9u%,  This  18 
all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.     He  speaks  of  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  he 
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Christ.  He  speaks  of  being  absent  firom  the  body  and  pre$eiiU 
with  the  Lord;  and  of  seeing  Christ  face  to  face.  This  was  his 
prevailmg  sentiment.  And  this  was  also  the  sentiment  of  John, 
who  represents  heaven  as  a  place  where  believers  will  see  Christ 
as  he  is.  And  we  have  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  expression 
of  this  idea  from  Christ  himself.  ^'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  vjiih  ms  where  lam.^*  The  apostles 
dwelt  &miliarly  upon  this  view  of  tiie  subject.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  those  who  have  received  their  ideas  of  heaven  fiom  the  sacred 
writers,  and  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  our  holy  reli^(m.  2b  be 
srith  Christ  is  the  heaven  qf  Christians.  It  is  all  the  heaven  tboy 
desire.  It  comprises  everything  that  is  necessary  to  constitate 
the  perfection  of  celestial  happiness. 

In  the  first  place,  Christians  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  have 
OH  object  before  them  possessed  of  all  possiUe  ezceUence'^an 
ijilQeet  suited  to  smphy  and  gratify  all  their  vnteUectual  and  moral 
fueuUieSj  and  to  fill  the  capacities  of  their  souls. 

How  happy  must  believers  in  heaven  be,  to  see  in  their  Saviour 
the  highest  perfection  <^  human  nature.  They  were  once  conver- 
Mat  widi  that  nature  in  a  Mien,  degraded  state,  robbed  of  its 
proper  excellence,  and  displaying  itself  in  numberless  forms  of 
Tileness  and  hateftdness.  But  now  when  they  look  upon  Jesus, 
elder  brother,  they  see  what  humanity  is  capable  of.  Hiey 
with  mexpressible  {Measure,  upon  the  exalted  manhood  of 
Jesus.  And  they  delight  in  it  the  more,  because  they  themselves 
human,  and  they  b^old  in  him  the  exact  standard  to  which  they 
to  be  conformed.  He  was  always  without  sin— -holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled.  But  while  on  earth,  his  character  was  little 
known.  Even  his  disciples  had  but  an  imperfect  diseemment  of 
ii.  But  now  his  glory  shines  perpetually.  And  the  saints  love  to 
b^old  it,  and  in  the  light  of  his  glcnrified  humanity  they  love  to 
ferget  all  that  was  low  and  weak  and  £BMilty  in  tlieir  fellow  Chris- 
tians and  in  themselves,  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upcm  one  in  their 
own  nature,  adorned  with  the  perfection  of  beauty.  This  excel- 
lenco  and  lovelmess  of  Christ's  human  nature  must  be  peculiarly 
attractive  to  the  saints,  and  must  bring  them  into  a  state  of  near- 
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XI68B  to  him,  and  fellowship  with  him,  &r  above  what  they  eooli 
otherwise  enjoy. 

But  Christ,  the  object  presented  before  the  eyes  of  believers  in 
heaven,  is  possessed  not  only  of  human,  but  of  divine  ezceUenee. 
And  in  the  contemplaticHi  of  that  excellence,  they  wiU  be  oon- 
stanUy  attuning  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  knowledge.  On 
earth  they  saw  throu^  a  glass  darkly.  But  now  their  knowledge 
of  the  divine  glory  of  Christ  is  clear  and  certain,  and  is  always 
perfect  according  to  the  measure  <^  their  understanding.  Bat  he 
will  be  continually  unfolding  new  glories,  and  they,  with  an  inteiH 
sity  of  thought  of  which  no  one  on  earth  is  capable,  will  behold 
those  unfolding  glories ;  in  consequence  of  which  their  knowledge 
of  his  character  will  be  more  and  more  extenave  —  always  per- 
fect, and  yet  always  increasing.  Should  they  ever  come  to  a  atop 
in  their  growth,  and  find  that  no  further  advance  in  knowledge 
could  be  made,  it  would  disappoint  their  hope  and  chill  their  joy. 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Let  their  capacities  enlarge  and 
their  knowledge  grow,  till  they  rise  &r  above  the  highest  angd, 
there  would  still  be  an  infinite  height  and  depth,  upon  which  they 
might  employ  their  minds  millions  of  ages,  and  after  all  approach 
no  nearer  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  lofty  theme.  Here  is  the 
intellectual  blessedness  of  the  saints  above  —  their  ever  active 
understanding  constantly  and  successfully  reaching  towards  the 
heights  and  prying  into  the  depths  of  the  perfection  of  the  Mediar 
tor,  knowing  more  and  more  of  this  most  exceUent  of  beings,  and 
knowing  at  every  step  that  there  is  boundless  excellence  beyond, 
which  will  call  forth  their  earnest  and  happy  efforts  through  endleea 
ages. 

But  the  sunts  have  a  moral  nature  also  —  they  have  a  heart* 
And  the  heart  inclines  to  love.  And  it  must  have  an  object  oi 
supreme  love.  The  heart  pants  after  such  an  object,  and  would 
be  desolate  and  wretched  without  it.  This  want  is  fully  supplied 
to  believers  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  In  tins  world  they  begn 
to  love  him,  though  they  see  him  not,  and  though  they  have  but  a 
feeble  conception  of  his  exceUence.  But  what  an  object  of  affec- 
tion will  he  be  to  them,  when  visibly  clothed  with  the  brij^tni 
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ef  human  and  divine  excellence  in  the  world  of  light !  Love  feasts 
itself  upon  loveliness.  Perfect  loveliness  satifies  it.  T^at  perfect 
loveliness  they  behold  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  not  only 
perfect,  but  unbounded  loveliness.  The  creation  around  us  exhibits 
unnumbered  objects,  beautiful  and  excellent  in  a  high  degree. 
And  in  sanctified  men  and  holy  angels  we  see  various  forms  of 
Tiiaral  beauty  and  excellence,  eliciting  our  admiration  and  love, 
and  contributing  to  our  enjoyment.  But  take  the  most  illustrious 
forms  of  moral  beauty  and  loveliness  in  heaven  and  earth  —  take 
an  the  beauty  in  God's  vast  universe,  and  let  it  be  concentrated 
in  one  lovely,  glorious  person,  with  a  lustre  outshining  the  sun  in 
Ae  finnament,  and  what  would  all  that  splendor  of  excellence  be 
to  the  beauty  and  loveliness  which  the  eyes  of  the  saints  will 
behold  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  glory !  Let  thmr 
hearts  then  swell  with  emotions  of  love,  and  let  the  emotions  rise 
higher  and  higher.  Their  happiness  wiU  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  love,  because  the  object  is  invested  with  incompre- 
henfflble,  unbounded  excellence,  so  that  their  love  may  grow 
ftfever,  and  yet  never  equal  the  infinite  worthiness  of  the  object ; 
and  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  they  will  covet  moral  faculties  which 
are  infinite,  that  they  may  love  their  Saviour  as  much  as  he 
deserves. 

Secondly.  Befievers  are  happy  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 
because  they  see  him  to  be  «o  highly  honored  and  glorified.  On 
eaarth  their  hearts  were  frequentiy  grieved,  that  their  Saviour,  who 
was  worthy  of  universal  honor  and  praise,  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  and  his  name  covered  with  infamy.  But  how  will 
they  rejdce  to  see  that  he  is  now  exalted,  and  has  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name !  What  sacred  gladness  wiU  fill  their  souls,  to 
see  every  knee  bow  to  him,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  prostrate 
befinre  him !  What  music  to  their  ears,  to  hear  the  holy  creation 
breaking  forth  in  anthems  of  praise,  saying,  ^^  Honor  and  glory 
and  thanksgiving  and  blessing  and  praise  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  Happy  their  ears,  that  hear 
these  anthems  of  praise  from  angels  and  ssdnts,  to  him  who  was 
dead,  but  is  alive  again,  and  livefh  and  reignetfa  forevermore! 

29^ 
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How  do  they  exult  and  boast  themselFes  in  the  ^17  of  their 
king !  And  how  is  ibe  beneToIent  prayer  of  Jesus  fulfilled,  thai 
his  disciples  mi^  '^  be  with  him,  and  behold  his  ^fory." 

Thirdly,  The  saints  are  ha{^y  in  the  presence  of  Chris^ 
because  they  will  see  hxm  to  be  peifeedy  ble$9ed,  .  Would  it  nek 
detract  from  their  happiness,  if  their  Saviour  should  in  any  way, 
lall  short  of  a  blessedness  eqiml  to  his  boundless  desires  -—if  tlMBi 
Aould  be  the  least  pain  or  suffering  miof^d  with  his  diyine  or  his 
h«naa  blessedness?  Does  not  the  benevolenoe  of  CSunatiaiii^ 
demand  the  happness  of  him  idio  is  the  chief  object  of  Ham 
love  ?  My  hearers  well  know  that  it  is  the  very  nature  ef  finite 
benevolence,  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  Joys 
ef  ethers.  Benevolenoe  rejoices  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weeps 
with  them  that  weep.  But  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  the  saints  httiw 
no  occasion  for  weeping.  QSiey  do  indeed  remember  that,  whik  oi 
earth,  he  was  a  man  of  eorrews  and  acqumnted  with  grief^  and 
that  when  the  burden  of  our  guilt  was  bid  upon  him  in  the  rJtTsii^ 
Scene  of  his  life,  his  ^^  soul  was  ezceedin^y  sorrowfol,  even  vale 
death."  And  who  that  truly  loved  him  then,  could  be  joyful  and 
happy  to  see  the  distress  which  he  endured  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  cross  ?  But  his  sorrows  are  ended.  He  dies  no  more,  and  fas 
suffers  no  more.  On  the  cross  he  finished  the  work  of  atonemenL 
He  is  to  be  made  a  cuise  for  us  no  more.  He  does  not  forget  the 
sorrows  he  once  felt — the  scourging  and  the  scorn,  the  nails  -and 
the  thirst,  the  long  agony,  the  forsaking  of  his  Gk)d,  and  the  tait 
loud  cry  of  distress*  But  he  rejoices  that  these  are  all  past,  and 
that  the  result  of  them  is  experienced  by  his  people  in  their  etenal 
salvation.  The  Son  of  God  is  blessed  in  himself — and  blessed  in 
Communion  with  his  Father  —  blessed  in  all  his  woiks  —  blessed 
in  beholding  the  happiness  of  angels,  principalities  and  powers«»— 
blessed  especially  in  seeing  his  redeemed  church  washed  fitn 
their  sins,  delivered  from  all  their  tribulations  and  sorrows,  and 
made  perfectly  hi^py  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fulness.  His 
blessedness  is  a  benevolent  and  holy  blessedness,  and  is  commeB- 
surate  with  his  boundless  perfections.  In  view  of  this  immeaaarA- 
ble  blessedness  of  Christ,  the  samts  in  heaven  jejoice  with  jofr 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
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But  fmLfUdif^  ilie  saintB  abo^e  are  9oeial  hdngM ;  and  thay 
aojoj,  first  of  all,  the  soeietj  of  Jes%a  himudfy  whidi  ia  better  to 
fliein  than  &e  aoeie^  of  all  created  beings.  Should  no  saint  or 
angel  be  near  them,  tbey  would  hare  a  fulness  of  joy  in  Christ 
akne.  The  presence  and  conyerse  of  &at  one  Friend  and 
Brother,  would  be  beaten  to  tiieir  souls.  But  no  man  can  count 
op  the  holy,  happy  beings  who  are  with  them  in  the  world  aboTO« 
A  multitude  whieh  no  man  can  number,  possessing  their  own 
BAtore,  ^liyered  from  the  same  depths  of  sin  and  ndsery,  are 
witii  the  saints  in  the  ppesence  of  their  common  Lord.  And  who 
can  teH  what  «weet  nterooiu-se  tiiey  hare  with  that  holy  company, 
eepedally  those  with  whom  they  were  associated  on.  eardi  I  Witk 
what  fiyely  emotaous  do  Aey  speak  to  each  other  cf  the  events  cf 
ttieir  earthly  life !  Hew  do  they  recall  the  scenes  throng  which 
tbey  passed  together ;  tbe  trials  they  encountered ;  the  tempta- 
tions and  sins  and  dangers  from  which  they  were  deEvened ;  tins 
6mrs  which  hare  been  coirected ;  the  cril  tempers  wUch  have 
been  subdued ;  the  spiritual  enenues— -  the  roaring  Son,  the  subtle 
serpent,  and  the  ravenous  wolf^  that  have  been  overcome ;  the 
mysteries  cf  providence  wUch  have  been  unravelled;  and  the 
wonders  of  divine  ferbearance  and  grace  which  they  oi^rienced 
together  during  their  unprofitable  life !  How  do  they  look  at  eaoli 
fifiier,  rgoicing  that  &ey  are  afl  ftafe  in  the  heavenly  Paradise, 
and  fuB  of  delist  and  astonishment  at  the  idiange  which  they  see 
in  themselves  and  in  one  another ;  change  from  the  vileness  <^  sin 
%o  Hie  beauties  of  holiness ;  change  firom  ignorance  and  error  to 
Hie  clear  knowledge  of  truth,  from  weakness  and  suffering  to 
alrengfli  and  joy,  their  comfdaints  afl  turned  to  tfaanks^ving  and 
praise !  They  remember  thait  iihey  were  once  traveling  the  broad 
way  to  death,  and  were  afterwards  feelAe  CSiristfans,  oftea  l»ack- 
aEding,  often  in  4be  daik,  mourning  over  the  trea^ery  and  cop- 
Toption  of  tiieir  hearts,  readung  after  perfection  but  never 
attaimng  to  it.  They  give  glory  to  him  who  rescuad  them  from 
all  those  evib,  tmd  'brought  them  to  their  home  in  the  heavens. 
They  gm  glory  to  their  Redeemer,  who  has  enriched  them  with 
las  unsearchable  riches,  and  given  them  the  right  to  say,  AU 
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(hing%  are  ours.  The  purest  pleasures  of  Christiaa  fi^endship 
here  below,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  mtk  the  pleasures  of 
that  more  endearing  friendship  and  intercourse}  which  is  the  lot 
of  the  happy  fisimily  of  believers  in  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Fifthly.  Christians  are  active  beings ;  and  there  is  that  in  the 
presence  of  Christy  which  calls  aU  their  acUvepowers  into  the  nasi 
pleasurable  exercise. 

We  are  taught,  that  Christians  in  the  world  above  rest  from 
their  wearisome  toils,  and  repose  qmetly  in  the  love  and  enjoyment 
of  thdr  Saviour.  But  they  have  employments  suited  to  all  their 
active  powers.  Cordial  obedience  to  Christ  and  constant  activity 
in  his  service,  is  perfect  rest  to  the  ssdnts  above,  because  aU 
hinderances  to  easy,  pleasant  action  —  all  clogs,  all  weakness  and 
mckness,  all  deadness  and  heaviness  are  gone,  and  they  are  as  the 
angels  in  heaven,  who,  for  their  readiness  and  swiftness  to  obey, 
are  likened  to  the  wind  and  the  lightning. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  mighty  empire,  and  its  inhabitaati 
who  are  ten  thousand  times  more  in  number  than  this  world  oould 
contain,  all  depend  on  the  free  goodness  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
are  to  be  made  happy  and  to  be  continued  in  their  happy  state  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  power  and  benevolence.  But  while 
he  is,  and  will  forever  be  seen  to  be,  ofl  tn  oZZ,  he  makes  use  of 
his  angels  and  saints  as  instruments  of  his  benevolence.  He 
communicates  blessings  to  his  kingdom  through  the  agency  of  hia 
servants.  And  no  one  can  describe  the  variety,  the  extent,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  which  they  wiU  be  called  to  accomplish  in 
different  parts  of  the  wide  universe.  In  these  works  they  most 
cheerfully  engage,  because  their  pious  hearts  love  to  obey  their 
righteous  Lord,  and  their  benevolent  hearts  love  to  do  good  to 
rational,  immortal  beings,  wherever  found.  They  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  And  they  love  a  neighboring  uwUf,  as 
they  love  their  own.  And  in  the  high  station  they  occupy,  aU 
worlds  wiU  appear  to  them  to  be  what  they  really  are,  one  neigh^ 
horhoody  one  great,  happy  fraternity,  to  whose  welfare  they  are  to 
minister.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  saints  in  heaven  are  as  much 
more  active  than  they  ever  were  b  this  world,  as  they  are  mom 
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holy,  and  more  benevolent,  and  endued  with  higher  powers.  Thej 
will  no  more  cease  to  be  actiye,  than  they  will  cease  to  love  Christ 
and  his  kingdom.  They  will  be  active  forever,  because  the  Son 
of  God  will  be  active  forever,  and  they  are  to  be  co-workers  with 
him  in  accomplishing  his  benevolent  designs.  And  this  benevolent, 
useful  service  wiU  be  to  them  a  perpetual  source  of  the  purest 
enjoyment. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that  when 
Christians  are  where  Jesus  is,  they  bear  his  likeness  ;  and  as  he 
is  unceasingly  engaged  in  doing  good  —  as  he  constantly  exercises 
his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  love  in  bestowing  the  richest 
blessings  upon  his  vast  kingdom ;  so  those  who  are  admitted  into 
biB  presence  do  constantly,  without  weariness,  and  with  heartfelt 
delight,  exercise  all  their  powers  and  faculties  in  accomplishing  the 
flame  benevolent  object,  feeling  it  to  be  a  high  privilege  and  honor 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  to  imitate,  in  their  humble  measure,  his 
ever  active  goodness. 

But  if  the  samts  are  employed  in  works  of  benevolence  in  various 
and  different  parts  of  the  creation,  you  may  ask,  how  they  can  at 
fhe  same  time  be  in  the  presence  of  Chrift  f  Mj  reply  is,  that 
Christ  is  present  everywhere,  sustaining  and  governing  the  uni- 
Terse.  But  he  is  specially  present  with  his  servants.  Wherever 
they  are,  he  can  reveal  himself  to  them  in  all  the  gloriousness  of 
his  perfections.  While  they  are  doing  his  will  in  the  most  distant 
le^ons  of  his  vast  empire,  he  can  give  them  the  happiness  to  see 
his  face,  and  to  enjoy  communion  with  him.  Even  in  this  lower 
state  of  being,  do  not  faithful  Christians  enjoy  nearness  to  their 
Lord?  Are  they  barred  from  lus  gracious  presence,  because 
fliey  are  in  India,  or  China,  in  the  dark  regions  of  Africa,  or  in 
flie  wilds  of  America  ?  What  think  you  of  the  {H*ecious  promise 
of  Christ,  that  he  will  be  with  his  disciples,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  call  upon  him  ?  And  what  think  you  of  their 
amted  testimony,  that  his  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  they 
have  in  truth  enjoyed  his  spiritual  presence,  and  seen  his  glory, 
m  devout  meditation  and  prayer,  and  at  the  sacramental  table, 
aad  while  engaged  in  arduous  duties,  and  enduring  severe  afflio- 
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tions  ?    And  in  that  higher  and  more  spiritQal  world,  where  the 
Son  of  lUghteousneas  continually  shines  forth,  making  every  part 
luminoos  with  the  beams  of  his  noon-day  glory,  cannot  that  gkuci- 
ous  Sun  be  evetywhere  seenf     Cannot  the  Lord  of  heaT«n 
enlighten  the  eyes  of  his  deyoted  servants,  wherever  they  aret| 
and  show  them  his  ^ory,  and  show  them  that  he  is  near  to  theniy 
and  speak  to  them  words  of  kindness,  and  hear  the  ezpreflsicHia 
of  love  and  desire  which  their  lips  or  their  hearts  utter  ?     My 
brethren,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  spiritually  and  graciously  jMresenA 
throughout  the  holy  universe  ~- present  to  illununate  the  souls  of 
his  servants  —  present  to  sustidn  and  comfort  them,  and  to  hold 
familiar  converse  with  them ;  so  that  in  every  place  they  ace 
really  nearer  to  him,  than  the  beloved  disciple  was,  when  ha 
leaned  upon  his  bosom.     Dismiss  then  every  carnal  idea ;  and 
know  for  a  certmty,  that  the  ssdnts  above  are  always  toith  Jum 
where  he  is  —  that  whatever  they  do  and  wherever  they  go,  they 
are  never  deprived  of  his  presence,  that  he  never  hides  his  fiuM 
from  them,  and  that  what  he  prayed  for  is  now  perfectly  fufiUed 
—  ^^he  in  themy  and  they  in  him.^^     This  is  the  presence  of 
Christ  which  they  desire,  and  which  is  life  and  peace  to  their 
souls. 

I  have  only  one  point  more.  Christians  desire  their  oumpet' 
feet  holiness  ;  and  the  presence  of  Christ  wiU  effectually  contribute 
to  this. 

The  Apostle  John  says :  ^^  We  shall  be  like  him^for  we  shaU  su 
kim  as  he  isJ^  The  Apostle  Paul  brings  the  same  principle  into 
view  respecting  Christians  here :  ^'  Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory."  There  is  a  way  of  beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  even  in  this  life,  which  has  a  transforming  influence.  This 
takes  place  when  God  shines  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  enabling 
them  to  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  as  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. Then  they  see  the  true  excellence  of  Christ ;  and  seeing, 
love;  and  loving,  imitate.  This  is  God's  method.  The  trans- 
forming process  begins  in  this  world,  and  would  be  advanced  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  is,  if  believers  would  make  more  of  this  one 
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ampie,  gospel  means,  that  is,  fixing' their  eyes  earnestly  an^ 
dBrectly  upon  him  who  is  their  chosen  Sarioar,  and  beholding 
steadily  the  combination  of  unparalleled  beauties  and  excellences 
irluch  hts  character  displays.  When  Christians  enter  on  their  hea- 
▼enly  state,  and  are  received  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  they  are 
already  free  from  the  pollution  of  sin,  and  conformed  to  the  image 
of  Christ  But  the  principle  of  holinras,  already  wrought  in  them 
by  the  Sjnrit  of  Gk)d,  must  be  preserved  and  developed,  and  madt 
aetire  m  all  the  ways  of  love  and  obedience-— active  in  a  higher 
and  hi^er  degree.  And  this  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  Chrisl. 
^  They  will  be  Uke  him,/or  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  They 
irill  be  completely  like  him.  If  they  saw  any  an  in  themselves, 
Hiy  the  least  spot  of  moral  defilement,  they  would  be  filled  with 
Aadie  and  self-loatfamg,  and  would  be  dismayed  to  see  the  eyes 
ef  fheir  holy  Saviour  upon  them.  But  sin  can  find  no  admittance 
brto  ttiat  world  of  purity.  There  can  be  no  darkness  in  that 
world  of  fi^t.  The  ^orious  holiness  of  Christ  will  be  like  the 
dear  light  of  the  sun,  which  effectually  diffuses  itself,  and 
instantly  illuminates  whatever  is  within  its  reach.  The  holiness 
of  Christ  is  clear  and  bright  —  it  is  light  itself,  and  in  it  is  ^^  no 
darkness  at  all."  And  this  holy  light  pours  light  into  the  souls 
of  the  just,  and  that  light  is  life. 

I  hope,  Christian  friends,  I  have  not  detained  your  thoughts 
too  long  upon  this  pleasant  theme.  My  object  has  been  to 
impress  it  deeply  and  permanentiy  upon  your  hearts,  that  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  is  fulness  of  joy  —  that  at  his  right  hand  are 
{Measures  fore^ermore.  I  have  wished  it  to  be  believed  and  fell 
by  aD,  that  when  Christ  prayed  that  his  disciples  might  be  trcA 
hm  where  he  m,  he  showed  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  asked 
ftr  that  which  is  the  greatest  posrible  good  ;  that  being  prsMent 
with  the  Lard  is  heaven  indeed  to  holy  souls — a  heaven  whioh 
wiD  most  delightfully  employ  all  tiieir  active  powers,  and  fill  them 
with  pure  and  ever  increasing  enjoyment — leavmg  no  desire 
misatisfied,  no  want  unsupplied.  And  Uke  end  which  I  aim  at  is, 
fliat  strong  derires  after  heaven  may  be  kindled  in  your  breasts; 
ftat  you  may  habitually  long  and  pant  after  die  blessedness  of 
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those  who  are  ah%entfrom  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord^  aod. 
may  be  awakened  to  tlie  utmost  diligence  in  preparing  fi)r  that 
oonsummatiou^of  your  joy. 

The  mournful  event  which  has  called  us  together,  suggested 
the  subject  of  this  discourse.  And  my  particular  acquaintanoe 
with  the  religious  views  of  our  departed  friend,  and  of  other 
Christians,  has  suggested  the  train  of  remarks  which  I  have  made 
on  this  occasion. 

A  particular  deUneation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  amia- 
ble and  pious  woman,  who  has  been  removed  from  this  church, 
and  from  our  domestic  and  social  circle,  is  not  to  be  expected  on 
this  occaaon.  Her  numerous  relatives  and  fiiends  need  no  assist- 
ance from  me  in  formmg  a  just  estimate  of  her  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.  And  if  I  should  begin  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  her  character,  as  exhibited  in  the 
various  relations  and  conditions  of  life  which  she  filled,  I  should  at 
once  be  checked  by  what  I  know  of  her  decided  avernon  to  aD 
high  encomiums  upon  the  living  or  the  dead.  I  shall  therefore 
attempt  nothmg  but  to  touch  briefly  upon  what  pertained  to  her 
religious  character. 

The  religion  of  our  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Farrar,  was  marked 
with  uniform  seriousness  and  earnestness.  But  it  had  nothmg 
enthusiastic  or  rapturous.  Her  understanding  was  too  enlighten- 
ed and  discriminating  to  admit  of  this.  She  possessed  a  calm, 
well  balanced  state  of  mind,  free  from  fervid  excitements.  Her 
hope  of  heaven,  thou^  sometimes  clear  and  joyous,  was  for  the 
most  part  a  trembling  hope,  and  was  occasionally  clouded,  and 
mingled  with  doubts  and  fears.  This  fact  I  found  to  arise  from 
her  habitually  and  strictly  searching  her  own  heart,  and  from  her 
clear  discernment  of  mdwelling  sin.  By  comparing  herself  with 
the  holy  requirements  of  (rod's  law,  she  discovered  many  evils  in 
herself  which  no  human  eye  could  see,  and  which  often  kept  her 
fix)m  those  higher  consolations,  to  which  her  uniformly  pious  chai^ 
acter  seemed  to  give  her  a  title.  She  derived  her  best  enjoy- 
ments, not  from  reflectmg  on  the  state  of  her  own  heart,  or  the 
actions  of  her  life,  but  from  the  excellence  and  grace  of  that 
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Sftvioor  in  whom  she  believed,  and  from  the  distingtdshing  doc- 
trines of  his  gospel.  While  she  contemplated  these  divine  ob- 
jects she  experienced  jojs  which  were  truly  Christian,  and  which 
her  consdoosnesB  of  imperfection  and  demerit  could  not  take 
away. 

Her  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  the  truths  of  religion  were 
derived  from  the  word  of  God,  and  were  consonant  to  the  views 
of  her  excellent  grandfather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  has  been 
the  boast  of  our  country,  and  has  justly  been  styled  the  Prince 
of  Divines,  It  was  no  small  privilege  to  be  a  descendant  of  such 
an  enunent  Christian  and  divme ;  and  it  was  a  great  happiness 
that  she  early  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  the  spirit  which  per- 
vade his  writings,  and  which  adorned  his  useful  life.  And  it  was 
veiy  manifest,  that  those  precious  truths  which  she  had  deliberately 
adopted  and  which  had  been  the  ground  of  her  hope  and  comfort 
tot  so  long  a  time,  shed  a  cheering  light  upon  her  during  the  last 
days  and  hours  of  her  mortal  life.  Repeating  to  her  select  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  or  referring  to  the  abounding  mercy  of  Christ, 
or  to  any  gospel  truth,  would  instantly  compose  her  mind,  and 
impart  light  and  life  to  her  soul,  struggling  with  pun,  and  hasten- 
ing to  her  happy  home  in  the  heavens. 

But  I  have  a  special  purpose  in  view  in  these  closing  observa- 
tions. It  has,  I  trust,  been  made  to  appear,  that  the  heaven  of 
Ounstians  vSyto  be  with  Christ.  Now  it  is  erident  to  me  that 
Ifrs.  Farrar  had  a  fitness  for  such  a  heaven  ms  this.  The  habits 
of  her  mind  and  her  religious  character  were  such,  as  to  prepare 
her  to  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  Christ. 

This  preparation  in  a  general  view,  conasted  in  her  love  to  the 
Saviour.  And  if  she  loved  the  Saviour  she  must  find  it  heaven 
to  be  with  him  where  he  is. 

Our  friend  aspired  after  knowledge  ;  particularly  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom.  And  how  happy  must 
soeh  a  one  be  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  light  and  glory  of 
heaxfeny  where  her  mind  will  see  clearly  what  it  began  to  see  and 
was  eamesdy  reaching  after  here  below,  and. will  be  forever 
acquiring  clearer  and  clearer  knowledge  of  that  which  is  most 
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irorthy  to  he  Imown,  and  wiicb  she  most  derired  i»  knoir.  Hdir 
indeseribablj  happy  mast  cAte  be,  to  behoM  the  laifeQed  beaalM  ef 
bhn,  ^  whom  baring  not  seen ''  she  lored,  aod  whom  she  moceifnltf 
derired  to  lore  more— -and  whom  she  new  lbftNr**witfi  aB  ttw 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength." 

Our  depssted  friend  was  demtms  that  CSirist  should  be  exalted 
Slid  honored.  And  this  deehre  prepared  her  lo  rejoiee  witti  m^^ 
eee^ng  joj  in  behddmg  hie  exaltation  and  glory  m  Hbe  weitt 
abere,  and  in  hearing  die  praisee  wU^  are  song  to  him  bj  ttm 
great  midtitade  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 

The  religion  of  our  departed  friend  was  remarldbiy  tmaU 
She  had  a  sincere  and  constant  afibction  fbr  hm  pbna  friendi; 
and  she  loved  all  who  showed  themselves  Mowers  ef  Christ 
And  this  benevolent  aflection  was  vnifbrmly  acted  out  in.  tbe  wi- 
008  conditions  which  dime  providence  allotted  to  her.  I  cannofc 
speak  of  Ha  multitudes  who  enjoyed  the  fiiendrinp  of  Mxs.  tw^ 
rar,  and  who  will  remember  as  long  as  memory  kstsv  i^at  geaM* 
ons  hospitafity  which  formed  so  conspicivous  a  trait  in  her  donmliff 
character.  This  sanctified  afibction,  wiiich  bore  meh  predooa 
fruits  on  earth,  prepared  her  to  enter  with  joy  into  the  society  ef 
heaven ;  prepared  her  for  a  happy  meeting  with  the  many  Chiih 
tian  friends,  who  had  gone  before  her  to  the  presence  of  tbeir 
Saviour.  What  unutterable  pleasure  muat  she  experience  is 
such  a  lovely,  peaceful,  holy  society  —  waiting  a  little  white  fbr 
other  beloved  ChriMiana  to  come  and  fill  up  the  happy  fiumly  of 
Christ. 

While  here  below,  Mrs.  Parrar  began  to  be  active  in  the  servioe 
of  Christ,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  tiie  efforts  Ae  was  abloi  to 
make  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  wel&re  of  immortal 
souls.  With  the  same  habit  of  mind,  improved  and  perfected,  ift 
the  upper  world,  she  is  swift  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  her  obedience. 

And  finally,  she  mourned  and  was  humbled  on  account  of  tiie 
weakness  of  her  faith,  and  her  manifold  imperfections,  and  aspip- 
ed  after  likeness,  to  Christ.  This  prepared  her  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  her  Lord,  where  she  is  fike  him^  because  sba 
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fees  him  as  he  10— where  she  bdidds  his  1^17  and  is  changed 
into  the  same  ima^  from  g^orj  to  glory. 

And  now  may  the  Lord  be  graciously  present  with  these  rnoom- 
mg  friends,  the  bereaved  husband  and  diildren,  aad  other  relft- 
iiTee.  Tou  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  and  no  comfort. 
For  heneefoiih  you  are  to  think  of  her  who  is  taken  from  you, 
as  present  with  the  Lard.  She  has  reached  her  home.  She  has, 
we  trust,  obtained  all  and  more  than  all  that  her  heart  ever  desir- 
ed or  conceived. 

You  will  not  forget  my  friends,  that  you  have  been  highly 
fiivored  of  God  in  being  blessed  with  stteh  a  partner j  such  a 
mother,  eiuA  a  friend —  and  in  being  blessed  with  her  so  long. 
How  grateful  should  you  be  for  this  inestimable  favor !  And  how 
heartily  should  you  thank  a  mercifu]  God,  for  what  he  was  pleased 
to  do  for  that  dear  fiiend  of  yours,  who  is  here  no  more ;  for 
calUng  her  early  in  life,  as  we  trust  he  did,  with  a  holy  calling, 
according  to  his  purpose  and  grace  ;  for  giving  her  such  a  mear 
sure  of  piety  and  peace ;  for  sustaining  her  under  her  trials,  and 
helping  her  in  her  spiritual  warfare,  and  making  her  the  instru- 
ment of  so  much  temporal  and  eternal  good  to  those  connected 
with  her.  Let  your  mourning  be  sanctified  by  the  mingling 
in  of  fervent  thanks  and  praises  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and 
oomfbrt. 

And  now.  Christian  friends,  ponder  well  the  present  subject  and 
file  present  occasion.  God  is  speaking  to  t/au,  ^^  Arisej  for  this 
ft  not  your  rest^  If  you  love  Christ  and  enjoy  his  presence, 
jou  have  a*  foretaste  of  heaven.  But  heaven  is  not  here.  Your 
portion  is  above.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Li  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and 
if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
yon  to  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  He  says 
tiie  same  to  you.  Think  then  of  the  place  prepared  for  you 
above.  Look  not  at  the  tlungs  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen.  Let  nothing  draw  off  your  thoughts  firom 
jour  inheritance  in  the  heavens.  Jesus  sa^s,  behold,  I  corns 
qmekfy.    lift  up  your  heads  with  joy,  for  youx  redemption  draw- 
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etfa  nigh.  Your  time  to  die  is  near  at  hand ;  and  death  to  beEev- 
era  is  the  gate  of  Paradise.  Away  then  with  all  yain  parsoitg 
and  distracting  cares.  What  have  joa  to  do  with  the  things  of 
earth?  Awake,  Christian,  heir  of  heaven— arise— pat  your 
hoose  m  order — and  pat  yoor  heart  in  order;  for  yerily  I  ay 
unto  yoa,  to-morrow  yoa  shall  be  with  Christ  in  Paradise. 


A   SERMON 


UUYEBSD  AX  THE  OBSINATION  01  SAMUEL  NEWELL^  ADONIHAM  JUBfiOH,  8AM « 
UEL  MOTT,  GORDOR  HALL,  AMD  LUTHER  KIOB,  fIBST  lOBSIONABIBB  ISOH 
AMgRTiiA  Tii  wm  HT/lTHlIT  TIT  AtTA     AAUBL  nOL  A.  1812. 


Ftolm  67. — God  bb  icBBCiruL  uhto  us,  abd  blbss  us;  abd  oausb  his 

FAOB  TO  SHIKB  UFON  US.  THAT  THT  WAT  MAT  BB  KBOWB  UPOB  BAXTH, 
niT  BATING  MXAlffH  AXOBO  ALL  BATIOWab  LBT  THB  BBOPLB  PBAIBS 
XHBB,  O  OOD}  LST  ALL  TBB  VBOPLB  PBAIBB  TEXB.  LBT  TBB  NATIOMI 
BB  GLAD  AND  SING  FOB  JOT.  LBT  TBB  PBOPLB  PBAI8E  THKB,  O  OODJ 
LBT  ALL  TBB  PBOPLB  PBAI8B  THXB.  GOD  SHALL  BLBtS  US}  ABD  ALL 
THB  BND8  OF  THB  BABTB  SHALL  FBAB  RIM. 

No  intellig^Dt  ChristiAQ  can  be  a  stranger  to  the  beneyolent 
desireB  and  pleasing  anticipations  here  expressed.  Every  good 
man  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  his  fellow  creatures^  and  endeavors  to 
promote  iiieir  temporal  welfare.  But,  when  he  contemplates 
the  value  of  their  immortal  souk,  and  what  Jesus  has  done  to  save 
them  from  perdition,  his  tenderest  affections  are  kindled ;  pur« 
and  heavenly  love  pervades  and  warms  his  heart.  He  longs  for 
Ubio  eternal  felicity  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  his  country  and  the 
world.  His  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  all  human  being?  may  for- 
sake their  evil  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  With  this  holy  affeo- 
tion  reigning  in  his  heart,  the  devoted  Christian  presents  himself 
a  living  sacrifice  unto  God ;  and  counts  it  a  privilege  to  do  and 
to  suffer  anything  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause.    He  is  ready 

80* 
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to  ^^  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake."  In  this  state,  no 
difficulty  discourages,  no  danger  alarms  him.  Stripes,  impriBoiH 
ment  and  death  lose  their  terrors.  Erery  degree  of  encoswi 
attending  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  yields  him  the  puresk 
pleasure.  But  this  pleasure  increases  his  pous  desire.  The  pit^- 
greesiye  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  wiU  oonstanfly 
enlarge  the  beneyolence  of  his  heart.  While  there  is  af  na&ii 
or  tribe  under  heaven  not  subdued  to  Christ ;  the  fervent  Chzia- 
tian  cannot  rest.  His  unalterable  object  is,  that  the  knawkdg$ 
(if  the  Lord  may  fU  the  earth. 

This,  brethren,  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  religion.  This  is  Ami 
aflfoction  which  glows  in  every  new  bom  soul.  This  is  the  pria- 
ciple  which  governs  and  animates  the  church  of  Christ. 

On  this  new  and  interesting  occasion,  my  desire  is  to  exoile 
your  benevolence,  and  to  persuade  you  by  suitable  motives,  10 

MAKB  THB  SPREAD  OF  THB  GOSPEL  AND  THE  C0NVER8I0K  OF  1H1 

* 

WORLD,  THB  OBJECT  OF  TOUB  EARNEST  AND  CONSTANT  PURSUIT. 

MjJirBt  motive  is  the  worth  of  the  90ul,  Man,  a  creature  of 
yesterday,  is  made  for  immortality.  The  human  mind  will  be  ever 
active.  No  labor  can  exhaust  it.  No  length  of  ages  can  waste 
its  vigor.  No  pressure  of  guilt  or  suflfering  can  destroy  its  activity. 
Such  a  mmd,  destined  to  exist  and  act  forever,  destined  to  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  or  the  pains  of  hell,  lives  in  every  human  being, 
in  the  savage  as  well  as  the  citizen ;  in  the  heathen  as  well  as 
the  Christian ;  in  the  Hindoo,  the  Chmese,  and  the  Hottentot,  as 
well  as  the  European,  or  American.  —  In  the  name  of  him  who 
died  on  Calvary,  I  call  upon  you,  Christians,  to  labor  for  the  sal* 
vation  of  beings  that  will  never  die.  Of  what  consideration  is 
tiieir  color,  language,  education,  or  manners  7  Here  all  distino- 
tions  vanish.  Learned  and  ignorant,  refined  and  rude,  honoraUe 
and  base,  are  all  on  a  level  m  point  of  accountableness  to  God 
and  immortality  of  soul.  Rise  then  above  all  the  distinctiens 
which  misguide  our  judgments,  and  seek  the  salvation  of  tins 
great  fsunily  of  immortal  beings. 

In  some  favored  hours  of  divine  illumination,  have  you  not  seen 
and  felt  the  ine&ble  preciousness  of  your  own  souls  ?    Have  you 
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not  easfc  away  everjihing  as  dross,  for  eternal  salvation  ?  And 
has  not  the  grace  of  Qod  taught  you  to  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourselves  ?  See  the  millions  who  dwell  in  darkness.  Their  souls 
are  as  precious  as  your  own.  The  wisdom  of  Qod  —  the  blood 
of  tlie  dying  Saviour  has  so  declared.  Change  places  with  them. 
Put  yourselves  in  their  condition,  and  them  m  yours.  You  are 
tlien  s{!bnding  your  life  in  a  land  of  darkness,  ignorant  of  God, 
daves  to  the  basest  superstition  and  most  hateful  vices.  Moved 
by  pty  and  love,  they  send  a  herald  of  the  cross  to  preach  sal- 
vation in  your  ears.  He  comes  and  speaks  to  you  of  Jehovah 
and  his  law ;  discloses  your  guilt,  and  points  you  to  the  judgment 
day.  He  preaches  to  you  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  With 
trembling,  broken  hearts  you  go  to  Uie  Saviour,  and  he  ^ves  you 
itst  How  happy  your  state !  Would  you  not  forever  exalt  the 
Bedeemer's  name  ?  Would  you  not  love  and  thank  the  messen- 
ger of  his  grace,  and  those  who  sent  him  ?  Now,  if  salvation 
would  be  so  great  a  blessing  to  you,  why  not  to  those  who  are 
aotually  in  the  condition  here  supposed  ?  And  if  you  would  love 
and  thank  those  who  sought  your  salvation,  why  not  seci^  to 
yourselves  the  same  love  and  gratitude  from  heathens  saved  by 
your  labors? 

Imagine  your  children,  parents,  brothers,  sisters  this  moment 
in  pagan  darkness.  Would  not  your  hearts  leap  for  joy  to  see 
Aese  dear  young  ministers  gcnng  to  teach  them  the  way  of  life  ? 
Would  anything  be  too  precious  to  part  with  in  order  to  animate 
flieir  seal,  and  help  them  to  rescue  from  ignorance  and  ruin  Uie 
objects  of  your  love  ?  But  have  not  the  heathen  souls  as  precious 
m  the  souls  of  your  kindred  ?  —  Nay,  they  are  your  kindred ; 
allied  to  you  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature ;  children  of  the 
same  &nnly.  In  every  human  being  you  see  a  brother  or  a 
sister. 

The  second  motive  by  which  I  urge  you  to  seek  the  conversion 
of  all  mankind  is  the  pUnteotwieM  of  the  provision  tchich  Ckrist 
ha$  made  for  their  salvation.  Were  there  anything  scanty  in  this 
provision^  anything  circumscribed  in  the  offers  of  mercy,  our  seal 
ftr  propagating  tiie  gospel  ^Duld  be  suppressed;  the  hand  of 
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Christian  oharitj  would  be  para^Tiad*    But  tibe  word  of  oterqil 
troth  hu  taught  ns  that  Jesus  is  the  prapitiatiQa  for  oor  sum,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  lor  the  sins  of  the  wkoU  world;  thai  • 
rieh  feast  is  prepared,  and  all  things  readj ;  that  whosoever  will 
may  oome  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  fireelj.    This  great  atoo^ 
ment  is  as  sufficient  for  Aoatics  and  Afiricans,  as  for  us.    Ttm 
door  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  equally  open  to  them  and  to  ua;    XJn* 
numbered  millions  of  our  race  have  entered  in ;  and  yet  there  it 
room.    The  mercy  of  Gk>d  is  an  exbausiless  ooean.    Ss  beaoT^ 
lenee  is  unbounded.    You  baye,  then,  fill!  scope  for  your  pSoqg 
effnrts.    In  your  labors  and  pn^ers  for  the  salyation  of  men,  yon 
cannot  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds.    You  are  not  straitened  lo 
Gfod.    You  have  no  occasion  to  fear  that  in  this  cause  your  aeal 
and  activity  wiQ  eiceed  the  abundance  of  divine  grace.    Yon 
have  a  warrant  fiom  Ood  to  strive  for  the  salvation  of  the  wbolt 
world.    And  wherever  the  preaching  of  tiie  cross  shall  ezciti 
tibem  that  are  lost  to  seek  salvation,  their  salvation  will  be  found* 
Persuade  the  whole  heathen  world  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  tiiey  will  all  be  admitted.    £very  perishing  onner  on 
^  earth  would  find  the  same  welcome  with  yourselves.    Bemember 
then,  Christians,  you  cannot  exhaust  the  mercy  of  Ood.     Exert 
yourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  your  exer- 
tions will  &11  for  short  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  redeeming  lovo* 
The  third  motive,  I  shall  present,  is  the  eommand  qf  our  Lordf 
—  ^^  fl^  ye  into  aU  the  tfforldy  andpnadi  the  go%pel  to  wary  eruh 
ture.^^    This  command  is  an  expression  of  the  heart  of  Jesus ;  % 
display  of  the  vastness  of  his  love.     It  would  be  very  eaay  to 
show  that  tiie  obligation  of  this  command  is  limited  to  no  age  or 
nation.     He  reasons  whidi  moved  the  aposties  to  preach  ik% 
gospel  to  every  creature,  remain  in  full  force.     Nations  without 
the  gospel  are  as  wretched  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  thd 
apostles.    Their  salvation  is  as  important,  and  as  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Will  any  say  1M9  oommand  it  obligatorjf  tg^m  the  amba$$adQr9 
of  Christy  and  not  upon  prioaU  Chriitiatu  /  It  is  indeed  Hm 
duty  of  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  gg  and  preaoh  the  gospel  to  aH 
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Hie  world.  The  Messiah  is  given  to  be  a  Eght  to  the  Gentiles. 
Thej  must  hear  the  glad  tidings.  ^'  But  how  can  they  hear  witii- 
out  a  preacher  ?  And  how  can  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  " 
If  ministers  must  go  forth,  the  Christian  world  must  send  them. 
If  they  must  devote  their  life  to  the  business  of  evangelizmg  the 
heathen,  the  Christian  world  must  support  them. 

Does  the  thought  arise,  that  the  apostles  went  forth  without 
such  support?  They  did  ;  —  for  there  was  no  Christian  nation 
orerflowmg  with  wealth,  to  support  tiiem.  But  whatever  thw 
peculiar  circumstances  obliged  them  to  do,  the  general  maxim 
which  they  laid  down  was,  *^  that  no  man  goeth  a  warfare  at  hU 
men  eharges.*^ 

But  I  make  my  appeal  to  your  generosity.  Those  who  go  to 
teach  your  brethren  in  pagan  lands,  must  be  maintained.  But  at 
present  they  cannot  receive  maintenance  tiiere.  The  heathen 
must  be  converted,  and  formed  into  Christian  societies,  before 
adequate  provision  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  can  be  expected 
ftom  them.  Will  you  then  see  your  missionaries,  who  have  left  all 
to  preach  tiie  gospel  of  peace  among  the  heathen,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  sacred  oflSce,  and  engag^lg  in 
eenile  labor  for  their  daily  bread  ?  Will  you  see  tiie  ambassadors 
of  peace  from  America,  clothed  in  rags,  and  compelled  to  beg 
er  starve  f  And  must  they  tell  the  heathen  that  they  are  thus 
finrsaken  of  tiieir  Christian  brethren  who  have  enough  and  to  spare  ? 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  Christian  community  at  large  has  a  deep 
eoncem  in  the  command  of  Christ,  ^'  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
jmach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  I  urge  this  command  of  our 
risen  Saviour,  aa  absolutely  requiring  you  to  seek  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  The  command  was  given  just  befi^re  our  Lord  ascended 
into  heaven.  He  had  finished  his  work  on  earth,  and  was  about  to 
Tetum  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and  our  Qod.  He 
knew  the  nuned  state  of  man,  and  the  saving  power  of  his  cross. 
With  the  love  and  authority  of  the  King  of  Zion,  he  gave  the 
command,  to  evangelize  all  nations.  And  who  that  has  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  can  refuse  obedience  ? 

My  fourth  motive  is  derived  from  the  eonduet  iff  thorn  tflfta 
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reeved  tki$  commandj  and  of  Chriitian  mUswnariM  in  m/kceeedmg 
times.  The  apostles  ^^  went  forth,  aad  preached  everjwbereu" 
Tibej  trarelled  into  various  parts  of  the  idolatrous  woild»  oallipg 
siBiiors  to  repentance,  planting  and  watering  churches,  and 
encountering  cruel  persecutions.  Their  invariable  object  was,  that 
God*s  way  might  U  krmon  upon  earthy  and  his  salvation  to  all 
nations. 

The  same  spirit  appeared  in  primitive  Christians.  Thej  aiwinted 
lb»  apostles  in  their  joumies,  and  contributed  in  various  ways  to  ^ 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

How  excellent  the  sprit  of  the  apostles,  and  of  those  early  oo«h 
verts  to  the  Christian  faith  !  Bead  the  history  of  their  self-denyioig 
labors,  ttieir  deprivati<ms  and  sufferings,  and  their  inextinguisha- 
Ue  seal  finr  the  salvation  of  mnners.  Bead  too  the  history  of 
what  has  in  later  times  been  done  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  While  you  revolve  these  things,  do  not  your  hearti 
bom  within  you  ?  Do  you  not  look  with  admiration  upon  tta 
ftithful  followers  of  Christ  ?  and  do  you  not  long  to  be  partakeni 
<^  their  labors  and  sufferings,  their  success,  and  tlieir  crowns  tf 
^ory? 

.  My  fifth  motive  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  design  of  Chri^ 
Oanityy  and  its  adaptedness  to  be  a  universal  religion.  BrethreOi 
we  are  not  disciples  of  Judaism.  But  have  we  not  had  too  muob 
of  its  limited  spirit  ?  Have  we  not  thought  it  enough  to  enjoy 
the  Scriptures  and  the  ministers  of  religion  ourselves,  without  any 
care  to  send  them  to  other  nations  ?  But  why  should  we  indulge 
feelings  so  adverse  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  limit  thal^ 
which  its  divine  author  has  left  unlimited  ?  Why  should  we 
monopolize  a  reli^on  to  which  all  nations  have  an  equal  right,  and 
which  is  adapted  to  universal  use  ?  Why  should  we,  who  profesi 
to  believe  and  love  Christianity,  adopt  principles  so  contrary  to  iti 
celestial  nature,  and  its  diffusive,  benign  tendency  ? 

My  sixth  motive  is  derived  from  prophecy.  When  we  have 
looked  upOn  the  millions  of  men  who  are  uncivilized,  degraded, 
without  God  and  without  hope,  have  we  not  been  inclined  to  give 
up  their  conversion  as  hopeless  ?    And  if  it  has  not  beei^  tiie  Ian- 
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goage  of  our  Hps,  htg  it  not  been  our  feefing,  that  the  kmgdofli 
df  Christ  wiH  stop-  where  it  is,  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
dffistianiiing  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  too'  great  to  be  sm^ 
ttovinted;  and  that  the  nostwe  can  expeet  is  to  msontain  the 
gmaiA  already  seenred.  To  raise  you  above  fhia  discoarageneni 
$mA  indolence,  I  open  to  ye«i  the  prophetic  page,  ^^  He  shaB  see 
tiie  travel  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied."  '^  It  is  a  light  Aing  thalf 
{hen  rfionldBt  be  my  servant,  to  nuse  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and 
to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  —  I  w31  also  give  thee  lor  a 
li|^t  to  ihe  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  en& 
of  the  earth.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  ^ve  thee  the  heathen  for 
ttdne  mheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
peweooion.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  behold  I  will  lift  up  my' 
hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  peoi^e.  -*« 
MA  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  rf  God."  These 
^brioiis  predictiom  shaH  not  fail  of  accomplishment.  Theee 
wndiangeable  decrees  of  the  Almighty  sh^  not  be  fimstrated«^ 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittie  of  theie 
pranises  shall  fafl. 

When  we  survey  the  idolatrous,  barbarous  nations  of  the  worid, 
Mr  courage  Sags ;  and  we  ask,  with  desponding  hearts,  can  ihe%e 
Sfy  h(me9  live?  Yfe  forget  tiie  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Olreator  of  the  ends  of  the  eartii,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary.  We  forget  that  all  nations  are  in  his  hands;  that  he 
ftshionetti  them  as  he  pleasetii.  Because  the  conversion  of  the 
werid  is  beyond  our  power,  we  think  it  beyond  the  power  of  God. 
WeB  may  Christ  say  to  us,  «  Oye  of  Uule  faith!''  Did  Pad 
indulge  such  despondency  when  with  the  ardor  of  »  yomg  eoi>* 
fwtj  and  tiie  fearless  fiddity  of  an  Apostle,  he  preached  the  w<»d 
ef  God  in  Greece,  in  Asia,  and  in  Rome  ?  Did  Wickliffe  indulge 
aach  feelings?  Did  Luther?  Did  Swarte,  Eliott,  Brainerd? 
Away  with  eveiy  unbelieving  tiiought !  Is  the  Lcml's  arm  Aorl* 
ened  that  it  cannot  save  ?  He  who  died  and  lives  again,  is  not 
get  stOisfied.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  he  said :  ^  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earih,  will  draw  alt  men  unto  meP  And 
he  said,  more  than  two  tiiousand  years  ago :  ^^  Locdc  onto  me,  and 
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be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  Qody  and  tfaert 
is  none  else."  This  word  has  not  retomed  onto  him  void.  The 
whole  GhiistiaQ  world  testifies,  that  it  has  been  astoniahin^y 
efficacious.  It  will  be  stiU  more  efficacious.  To  him,  with  wham 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  atboosand  yean, 
the  thbgs  which  he  has  foretold  or  determined,  are  as  certain  aft 
though  actually  accomplished. 

Do  you  still  hesitate,  and  yield  to  fear  7  And  when  yoa  hear 
Qoij  by  the  mouth  cf  a  prophet,  declaring :  ^^  From  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  up  unto  my  name  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  heathen ; "  do  you  a^,  *^  how  can  this  greai 
work  be  done  T  " 

And  let  me  ask,  how  tiie  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  could  be. 
created  ?  How  could  the  heavens  be  stretched  out  as  a  curtaift 
over  your  heads  ?  What  power  is  it  that  sustains  the  worid,  and 
causes  all  its  motions  and  changes  ?  Bo  you  talk  ot  power  t  The 
Qod  who  forms  a  blade  of  grass,  and  begets  a  drop  of  dew,  can 
as  easily  convert  a  soul  ?  And  he  who  converts  one  soul,  can  as 
easily  convert  a  nation.  Every  day,  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
lands,  God  exerts  a  power  that  can  save  a  universe.  Who  ^ves 
to  the  heathen  life  and  breath,  reason  and  conscience  ?  Who  causes 
their  sun  to  shine,  and  their  ground  to  yield  its  fruits  ?  Say  no 
more,  then  ;  how  can  the  great  work  of  converting  the  nations  be 
done  2  E  18  only  for  Qod  to  speak  the  word.  He  can  cause 
all  Asia  to  bow  to  his  grace,  as  easily  as  he  can  shake  the  leaves 
of  the  forest. 

finally,  I  point  you  to  the  operations  of  divine  providence  at  the 
present  time.  The  Lord  has  given  the  word,  and  great  has  been 
the  company  of  the  publishers.  A  large  number  of  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  moved  by  the  love  of  souls,  have  labored 
in  the  gospel  where  Christ  had  not  been  named.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  Bible  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the 
success  which  has  crowned  their  operations,  have  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time 
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wben  an  nations  -will  read  m  their  own  tongnes  the  words  of 
•lemal  life.  Another  deli^tfbl  omen  is  ihe  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  reyiyal  of  reli^on  in  seyeral  of  our  colleges,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  societies,  and  the  increased  atfeenr 
tioD  of  Christians  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  highly  encouraging,  that  among  the 
friends  of  evangelical  reli^on  greater  love  and  harmony  have 
begun  to  appear.  Christians  of  different  denominations  have  all 
b«en  more  or  less  disposed  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
points  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other.  They  have  had  party 
spirit,  and  have  often  been  more  forward  to  proselyte  to  their  own 
saet,  than  to  Christ.  They  have  had  contention,  and  strife,  and 
6fil  spealdng  among  them.  They  have  injured  the  truth  by  dis- 
cussing the  important  subjects  of  disagreement  without  due  meek- 
and  candor,  and  by  laying  out  too  much  strength  on  those 
are  unimportant.  They  have  wanted  some  great  object  to 
their  hearts,  some  great  and  common  cause  in  which  they 
ini|^t  be  purified  from  error,  and  in  which  the  eternal  truths  of 
revelation  might  be  maintained  with  unyielding  firmness,  and 
propagated  with  augmented  zeal.  The  eimverwm  of  the  world  is 
the  very  object  wanted,  the  common  cause  which  ought  to 
aite,  and  has  already  begun  to  unite  the  affections,  prayers, 
mA  labors  of  the  great  family  of  Christians.  This  harmonizing 
qorit  among  the  followers  of  Christ  forbodes  good  to  Zion.  May 
it  increase,  and  difiuse  its  happy  influence,  till  Christians  shall  all 
be  one. 

DlAB  TOUNG  MiSSIONABIES, 

You  have  devoted  your  lives  to  the  work  of  making  known 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chiidt.  We  know 
yoa  do  not  leave  your  native  land,  because  you  have  not  the  fiEurest 
prospect  of  reputation,  usefulness,  and  comfort  here.  You  go, 
W6  believe,  because  the  love  of  Ood  is  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  look  upon  you,  as  chosen  vessels  unto 
CSirist,  to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  hatii  put  this  design  mt6  your  hearts. 

VOL.  V.  81 
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The  cause  in  which  you  hare  enfisted,  ib  the  eanse  of  diyiiie  lov^ 
Yoa  have  chosen  ttio  n(4)le8t  aid  nnoet  honorable  work  on  eartk 
Bat  it  is  also  ardaons  and  periloiiSk    When  yen  hare  seriooaly^ 
eentemplated  the  greatness  of  this  enterprise^  you  have  <AeB 
cried  out  '^  ^  Lord,  if  thy  pfesence  go^  not  with  ne,  carty  ub  nol' 
bsnce."    I  hope  yon  will  never  forget^  thai  wkk9iU  Ckri^  yoa 
can  do  nottiing.    Without  his  help  you  can  no  more  advance  hif 
kkigdon  among  idolaters,  than:  you  can  scatter  th«  darknew  of 
midnight  by  a  word^    He  ibai  planteUi  is  nothing,  and  he  tkafr 
watereth  is  nothing.    The  increase  is  whdly  of  God.     If  yottr 
siKiuld  be  fersafcen  of  God,  what  would  become  ef  you?  and  wkal 
would  become  of  your  mission  ?    Yowr  light  would  go  out  m 
darkness.     Shame  and  blushing  would  cover  the  &oes  of  yov 
patrons  and  friends ;  and  their  hearts  would  die  within  them.  The 
bri]^t  and  celestial  flame,  which  has  been  kindling  up  amcmg  oiy 
-^  how  soon  would  it  be  extinguished !     But  if  you  go  fortb  ^ 
tlie  strength  of  Ghrist,^  you  will  be  burning  and  shining  U^ts  m 
regions  of  darkness  and  death.    We  hope  to  hear  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  from  the  East.    Think  how  it  will  be  in  Asia  a  century 
or  two  hence.     The  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  you  are  sent  to  pro- 
mote toward  the  rising  of  the  sun,  will  be  ^^  like  a  gram  of  mustard 
seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds 
tiiat  be  in  the  earth.     But  when  it  is  sown  it  groweth  up,  and 
becometh    greater    than   all   herbs,   and   shootedi    forth   great 
branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow 
of  it." 

Dear  young  men,  you  are  soon  to  leave  your  relatives  and 
friends,  and  your  native  land ;  but  you  are  not  to  leave  your 
blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer.  The  Grod  whom  you  will  worship  on 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  will  be  the  same  God  you  have  wcw* 
shipped  here.  The  Saviour  whom  you  will  adore  and  serve  therey 
will  be  the  very  Saviour,  whose  glory  you  have  seen  and  of  whose 
fulness  you  have  received  here.  Go  then,  dear  missionaries,  with 
the  partners  of  yolir  life  ;  and  may  God  Almighty  be  your  Pre- 
server. Go,  and  ^^  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord  among  the 
heathen,  his  wonders  among  all  people."     Esteem  the  reproach 
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of  Chrisfc  greater  riches,  than  all  the  wealth  of  India.  Our 
affidctions  and  prayers  will  constantly  attend  you.  All  your  sao- 
eess,  all  your  joys,  and  all  your  sorrows,  will  be  ours.  You  will 
be  as  dear  to  our  hearts  and  as  near  to  Qoi  and  to  heaven  in 
Aaa,  as  in  America.  And  if  we  are  friends  of  Gh>d,  our  separa- 
tion will  be  short.  A  few  days  hence,  we  hope  to  meet  you,  and 
Aose  whom  your  labors  may  rescue  from  pagan  darkness,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Wi&  this  joyful  anticipation,  I  do  now  most 
aifectionately  bid  you,  fabbwbll. 


A   SEBMON 


JOaJYEUD  AT  HATEBHILL,  1IA8S.  ON  THB  DXATH  01  MBS.  HABBDR  MXWHj; 
Wm  Of  TBI  BIY.  8AMUBL  NXW1LL»  MIBSIONAET.* 


Matt.  19:  S9.  —  Ahd  bybbt  ohb  that  hath  voiuiAKRir  Bnniiiu,  or  BHBTHvnr, 

OB  8IBTBBS,  OB  VATBBX,  OB  MOTHKR,  OB  WIFB,  OB  CHIT.OBBIT,  OB  IsASum^ 
VOB  M T  NAJfB^S  8AKB  SHALL  BBOBIYB  AH  HUKDRED  FOLD }  AHD  SHALL  Dl- 
HXRIT  BYBBLABTIKO  LITB. 

The  character  which  Christ  here  exhibits  before  us,  is  saperiov 
to  the  best  character  which  was  ever  formed  on  mere  worldly 
principles,  or  which  can  spring  from  man's  unregenerate  nature. 
But  you  may  ask,  where  this  remarkable  character  can  be  found. 
My  reply  is,  that  the  character  here  set  forth  can  be  found  in 
erery  place  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  where  true  and  con- 
sistent piety  exists. 

The  devout  coUagety  &r  removed  from  public  notice,  and  des- 
tined to  the  humblest  employments  and  fo  the  evils  of  povertyi 
possesses  the  substance  of  the  character  described  in  the  text 
He  gives  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to  the  Lord.  He  loves 
Christ  above  his  cottage,  his  food,  and  every  earthly  object,  and 
is  ready  to  part  with  them  all  for  Jm  sake.  In  the  sight  of  God, 
that  poor  man  forsakes  all  for  Christ.    He  who  forsakes  his  sins, 

•  Mrs.  Newell  died  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Not.  30, 1812. 
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performs  a  far  more  difficult  sernce,  than  he  who  forsakes 
friends,  houses,  and  lands.  In  the  poor  man's  heart  may  bum  as 
pure  a  flame  of  love  and  zeal,  as  in  the  heart  of  an  apostle.  It 
may  not  be  visible  to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  yisible  to  him  who  seeth 
m  secret.  His  prayers  are  animated  by  fervent  affection  for  Qoi 
and  man.  And  when  he  contributes  his  mite  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  he  does  it  with  a  heart  large  enough 
to  part  with  millions. 

The  character  here  exhibited  belongs  to  the  devoted  Christian, 
who  is  possessed  of  opulence.  Though  he  may  not  literally  forsake 
houses  and  lands,  he  uses  them  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  is 
ready,  when  duty  calls,  to  surrender  them  for  the  same  object. 
To  iise  riches  for  Christ,  and  to  forsake  them  for  Christ,  evince 
the  same  elevation  above  self-interest,  and  the  same  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  Ood.  He,  then,  who  values  his  estate  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  uses  it  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause,  has  the  same 
disposition  with  those,  who  for  the  same  object  actuaUy  suffer  the 
loes  of  all  things.  In  heart  he  ^ves  his  earthly  all  to  Christ ; 
saying  with  sincerity  —  here  Lord^  lam;  and  here  are  mypoe- 
eeuians.  IwiU  etther  use  them^  or  part  with  them^for  iky  eake^ 
0$  thou  wilt. 

The  character  presented  in  the  text  belongs  to  every  faithful 
mbuiter  of  the  goepdj  even  in  the  most  peaceful  days.  Whatever 
may  be  his  earthly  prospects,  he  cheerfully  resigns  them  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  love  of  Christ  bears  him  on.  He  declines  no 
labor,  no  sacrifice,  no  suffering.  He  foregoes  indulgence  and  ease. 
Woridly  pursuits  he  abandons,  and  sets  lus  aflbctions  on  ihe  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

This  character  is  strikin^yexhibited  by  a  devoted  Christian  in 
times  of  pereecuthn.  He  feels  as  Paul  did,  when  his  anxious  friends 
besought  him  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  ^^  What  mean  ye,"  he  sud, 
'*  to  weep,  and  to  break  my  heart  ?  For  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  In  times  of  persecution  and  distress,  the  followers  of 
Christ  are  led  to  a  more  serious  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  naturally  form  a  stronger  and  more  operalifa 

sr 
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attachment  to  that  kingdom  in  which  their  all  is  containedt 
Accordinglyi  they  make  a  more  direct  and  unreaerved  surreDdw 
of  everything  for  Christ,  and  become  more  consistent  and  decided 
in  their  reli^ons  character.  They  are  less  ensnared  by  ilis 
friendship  of  the  world,  and  less  awed  by  its  frowns.  The  prqa- 
peot  of  sofiering,  as  it  becomes  familiar  to  their  nunds,  ceases  Ip 
alarm  them.  To  give  np  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  the  wocU 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  costs  them  no  straggle  and  no  sig^.  Yeai 
Uny  r^'aice  in  their  iufferinfftj  and  gladly  fill  up  what  i»  wamtmg 
of  the  afflietitmi  qf  Chriit  in  their  JUAfar  hia  hodjfu  9Qk$  wkUh 
i$  (he  Church. 

The  Chrietian  Mierionary^  whose  motives  correspcmd  with  Up 
oflSce,  forsakes  all  for  Christ  in  an  eminent  degree.  Others  forsakt 
the  world  in  aflfection,  but  enjoy  it  still.  He  renounces  the  eigoy- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  aflkctions.  Other  Christiana  esteem  Christ 
above  friends  and  possessions,  and  yet  retain  them  fiur  enoogjb  ftr 
the  gratification  of  their  natural  affection.  The  Missionary ,  who  h|Ui 
a  right  spirit,  counteracts  and  mortifies  natural  aflfection,  by  actually 
abandoning  its  dearest  objects.  The  distinction  in  short  is  this ; 
other  Christians  have  a  willingness  to  forsake  all  for  Christ ;  the 
Missionary  actually  forsakes  all.  The  cause  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen  possesses  attractions  above  all  otiier  objects.  It  has  the 
control  of  bis  heart.  He  forsakes  father  and  motiier,  house  and 
land,  because  his  heart  bums  with  the  holy  desire,  that  Ghrkt 
may  have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 

The  uf\fe  of  a  Missionary y  when  influenced  by  the  Christian  sprit 
^ves  still  more  remarkable  evidence  of  self-denial  and  devotioiu 
For  her  to  forsake  friends  and  oounj^,  is  an  instance  of  greater 
self-denial.  The  tie,  which  binds  her  to  her  relatives  and  her 
home,  is  stronger.  Her  mind  is  more  sensible  to  the  tenderness 
of  natural  relations,  and  to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  When, 
therefore,  she  forsakes  all  for  the  name  of  Christ,  she  makes  a 
more  costly  sacrifice  ;  and  thus  furnishes  a  more  conspicuous 
proof,  that  her  love  to  Christ  transcends  all  earthly  affoction. 

Persons  of  the  character  above  described,  have  essted  in  aU  agos 
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of  Chnitiftaify.  Indeed  no  other  can  be  acknowledged,  as 
cUsciples  of  Christ.  For  he  himself  has  declared,  that  whoaoeyer 
fioreaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  hk  diadple.  And  to 
teach  us  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  our  affliction  for  all 
other  objects  must  fall  below  our  affection  for  him,  he  says:-* 
I£  any  one  oome  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  fiither,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  lyrethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own 
life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  Howeyer  severe  these  con- 
ditions of  discipleship  may  seem ;  they  have  often  be^i  performed. 
Yea,  there  are  multitudes  who  daily  perform  them,  who  have  Ifaaft 
supreme  k)ye  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  leaves  little  comparatively 
finr  anything  else.  In  the  very  act  of  fidth,  there  is  an  implied 
ftraaking  of  all  things  for  Christ.  So  that  when  the  trial  comes, 
md  they  really  forsake  all  things  on  his  account,  they  only  do  in 
open  act,  what  they  did  in  heart  before.  They  made  choice  of 
Christ  and  his  ways,  Christ  and  his  cross.  Had  they  certainly 
known,  when  they  first  received  Christ,  that  they  did  it  at  the 
tq)eBse  of  earthly  good,  they  would  not  have  received  him  with 
any  less  cordiality.  Paul  knew  from  the  first,  that  he  must 
part  with  everything  for  Christ ;  —  which  was  only  parting  with 
trifles,  to  purchase  a  pearl  of  great  price.  '^  What  thingp  were 
gpun  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  and 
I  count  all  things  loss  for  the  exceUency  of  the  knowledge  of 
CBirist  Jesus  my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
tilings,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ.'^ 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  first  Christians.  They 
Mgoice  that  tiiey  were  counted  worthy  to  su&r  for  Christ  They 
(^adly  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  endured  persecution 
and  death.  There  are  those  at  the  present  day,  who  possess  the 
spirit ;  who  willingly  ^ve  up  thehr  worldly  interest,  tiiat 
may  be  magmfied ;  who  hold  nothing  so  dear,  that  they  will 
Bot  east  it  away  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  reward  of  Christians  is  as  certain,  as  their  devotion  to 
CSbrist  is  sincere.  They  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  present 
fife.  Ghreat  peace  have  they  who  love  Qod's  law.  The  wieh$d 
m$  like  tki  troubled  SMtsAsMd  emmoi  reeJ^  wkoH  watmrn  etui  ly 
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mart  and  dirt.    Bat  cordial  deyotion  to  Christ  inqMrtB  Mrom^ 
and  peace. 

Devoted  Christiaiis  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  hmimsolmoe.  As 
tibis  is  their  ruling  afiEection,  they  must  be  happy  in  proportioa 
as  its  object  is  promoted.  In  all  that  they  do,  and  in  all  Aat 
others  do  to  advance  the  wel&re  of  the  Redeemer's  kingd<»ii,  tkey 
partake  the  purest  pleasure.  Let  tl)pm  see  Ihe  {^ory  of  Qod 
displayed  in  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  let  them  enjoy  oommimioa 
with  Christ  and  see  his  church  look  forth  as  the  morning ;  and 
they  have  enough.  This  is  their  treasure,  the  heritage  whieb 
Ihey  have  chosen.  The  eternal  glory  of  6od  and  the  boundlea 
good  of  his  kingdom  is  an  object  infinitely  excellent  and  worilij 
of  supreme  regard.  The  pleasure  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
this  glorious  object,  and  see  that  it  is  perfectly  secure,  is  a  kind 
of  divine  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  its  divine  and  in- 
finite object 

It  is  the  uniform  method  of  divine  grace  to  ^ve  Sfnritual 
fort  to  those,  who  are  fireed  from  earthly  affection.  The 
the  world  is  excluded  from  the  hearts  of  believers,  Ihe  more  tlMj 
are  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God !  What  tongue  can  de- 
scribe the  bapinness  of  the  saints,  when  they  part  with  aU  thai 
they  have  for  Christ,  and  when  he  fulfils  his  promises  to  them, 
and  gives  them  peace.  Behold  the  apostles,  in  the  midst  of  Umr 
labors  and  sufferings.  They  speak  of  comfort  in  tribuladoQ,  of 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

But  all  the  enjoyment  of  Christians  in  this  life,  is  only  the  be- 
g^ming  of  their  blessedness.  The  consummation  of  it  is  the 
everlasting  life  which  they  will  inherit  in  the  world  to  comOi  oon- 
sisting  in  the  perfect  and  endless  enjoyment  of  God. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  reflections  by  an  event,  whieih 
has  lately  arrested  our  attention  and  caused  feelingp  of  unusual 
interest  among  the  fiiends  of  Christ.  I  refer  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  —  a  woman  who  happily  exemplified 
the  character  which  I  have  drawn.  From  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  conduct  for  several  years,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  0I16 
truly  forsook  all  for  Christ,  and  received  an  hundred  fold  in  thii 
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present  life  ;  and  that  ahe  now  inherits  eyerlastmg  blessedness  in 
heayen. 

Bat  let  God  have  the  glorj  of  all  the  moral  beautj  which 
adorned  her  character.  If  she  was  indeed  what  she  appeared 
to  be,  it  was  by  the  wadiing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
i3i  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Before  she  gave  satis&ctory  evidence  of  spiritual  renorationi 
she  had  a  long  season  of  distressing  conviction,  careful  self-ex- 
amination, and  earnest  prayer.  Long  before  she  thought  her 
own  salvation  secure,  she  began  to  exercise  an  enlarged  affection 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  be  fervent  in  her  prayers  for 
the  building  up  of  Zion,  and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  This 
became  the  promment  feature  of  her  religion  —  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  her  pursuits.  A  considerable  time  before  a  Foreign  Mls- 
Aon  from  diis  country  was  contemplated,  the  universal  diflfusion 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  the  favorite  subject  of  her  medita- 
iioDB  and  prayers. 

Whpn  in  *hfk  onnrQf^  rS  ilivino   pwivif^AnPlk  nnA  of  thoSC  who  had 

devoted  themselves  to  the  Foreign  Mission,  sought  her  as  the 
companion  of  his  labors,  her  great  concern  was  to  discover  the 
will  of  God.  As  soon  as  she  became  satisfied  respecting  her  duty, 
bar  determination  was  fixed.  And  here  her  character  began  to 
aflsume  a  lustre,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  shared 
her  friendship.  She  consecrated  herself  to  the  establishment  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  Christ  in  pagan  lands.  To  this  object  all  her 
ilionghts  and  studies,  her  desires  and  prayers  tended.  It  was 
only  with  a  view  to  this,  that  she  considered  her  talents  and  ac- 
quirements of  any  special  importance.  Even  her  health  and  life 
leemed  of  little  consequence  to  her,  except  in  relation  to  this 
■acred  object. 

But  this  self-devotion  had  no  tendency  to  blunt  the  sensibilities 
of  her  heart,  or  to  extinguish  her  natural  affections.  She  had 
these  in  all  their  vigor ;  but  she  had  an  affection  which  holds  a 
superiority  over  the  natural  aflbctions  and  makes  them  subservi- 
ent to  its  purposes.  Had  our  natural  afiecti(ms  been  deogned, 
aa  the  highest  principles  of  action,  the  Lord  Jeeua  would  never 
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have  set  ap  another  principle  aboye  them.  If  tbere  was  %  fi^ 
ference  between  her  pious  aflfection  and  that  of  the  bulk  of  CSirii^ 
tians,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  hers  was  more  earnest  aod  mfr 
vided.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  we  most  trace  her  peovBv 
magnanimity,  and  elevation  of  s{»rit.  As  all  the  powen  of  hm 
soul  were  exerted  for  the  attainment  of  one  grand  object,  dbl 
rose  to  an  uncommon  jutch  of  energy,  and  thingii  Beoamiffy 
impossible  to  others,  became  practicable  and  easy  to  her. 

In  acquiring  the  force  and  deciaon  of  characior  whieh  dht 
finally  exhibited,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  qoestioii  cf 
dui^  was  fully  settled  in  her  own  mind.  Had  not  this  bei9 
done,  she  must  have  been  often  turned  aode  from  her  object  )fj 
misgivings  of  conscience.  Her  attachment  to  the  object  mMk 
have  been  weakened^  and  every  step  must  have  been  taken  hill* 
ingly  and  tremblingly.  But  by  much  deliberation,  and  prajiff 
the  question  of  duty  had  been  settled ;  after  winch  she  pir^ 
ceeded  without  wavering.    Devoted,  as  she  was,  to  die  Cttoae  of 

Christ,    and     borne  -On    hy    JL   .atranQ    dxksura    Ji£    uAmmmnltnn^  U-    m 

heathen  lands,  she  was  prepared  for  trials.  The  baidahips  and 
sufferings,  peculiar  to  the  misaonary  life,  were  so  cloaely  ano- 
ciated  in  her  mind  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  conversioa  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  was  so  eontinnallj 
mingled  with  her  purest  affections  and  joys,  that  instead  of  av6i»^ 
^on  and  dread,  they  excited  sensations  of  delight. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Newell  had  an  excellence  above  ilia 
reach  of  mere  human  nature.  Behold  a  tender  female,  when  aB 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  most  lively  —  united  to  friends 
and  country  by  a  thousand  ties ;  a  female  of  refined  edncatioHi 
with  delightful  prospects  in  her  own  country — behold  her  voluB* 
tarily  resigning  so  many  dear  earthly  objects  for  a  (Ustant  pigM 
land.  All  these  sacrifices  she  made  calmly;  with  a  sober  de- 
liberation ;  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  delicate  sensibilities,  and 
yet  with  steady,  unyielding  firmness,  and  all  this  not  for  any 
earthly  object,  but  to  make  known  among  the  heathen  the  na* 
searchable  riches  of  Christ. 

I  should   blush  to  ofier  a  vindication  of  a  character  so  fin 
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and  exalted  as  that  of  Harriet  NeweU ; — a  lovely  aunt,  who  hm 
ftaiiAed  her  coorBe^  a»d  gone  to  receive  an  im&ding  crown. 
Bat  if  there  la  any  one  rash  enoagh  to  impute  extravagance  and 
§oBj ;  I  will  point  him  to  a  case  not  wholly  unlike  the  present. 
The  Evangelist  tells  us  that  Mary  came  to  Jesus  as  he  sat  at 
■eat,  with  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured 
it  upon  his  head.  Judas,  and  some  others  instigated  by  lum, 
dnrged  her  with  extravagance  and  waste.  But  Jesus  approved 
kar  cottduct,  declaring  that  she  had  wrought  a  good  work,  and 
tbnt  it  should  be  made  known  for  a  memorial  of  her,  wherever 
iiie  gospel  should  be  preached. 

Does  any  one  think  that  '^  she  threw  herself  away  ?^'  But  do 
joa  not  applaud  the  conduct  of  a  man,  who  goes  to  the  earth's 
^nd  to  gratify  a  worldly  desire  7  And  can  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  mako  greater  sacrifices  for  self-interest,  than  for  the  kmgdom 
Of  Christ?— '^  Threw  herself  away ! " -^What !  does  a  devoted 
Christian,  who,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  forsakes  all  that  she  has,  to 
Moeive  an  hundred  fold  here,  and  life  everfaisting  in  heaven,  throw 
kerself  away? 

Do  you  ask  what  tiiat  hundred  fold  reward  was  ?  iay  appeal 
Would  be  to  herself— -to  her  peace,  and  qtiietness,  and  joy  m 
€k)d.  For  several  of  the  last  months  that  she  spent  at  home,  and 
firom  the  time  of  her  leaving  America  till  her  death,  her  re* 
filg^us  enjoyment  was  almost  constant,  and  at  times,  elevated. 

In  her  last  interview  with  her  beloved  friends  in  America,  and 
il^  the  scene  of  final  separation,  tbe  consolations  of  the  Spirit 
gapported  her,  and  produced  not  only  meekness  and  calmness 
of  mind,  but  astonishing  resolution.  Her  happy  serenity  con- 
tinued through  the  dangers  of  a  long  voyage,  and  amid  all  the 
diiBoulties  which  befel  her  after  arriving  in  India.  Her  spiritual 
enjoyment  was  not  materially  interrupted  by  the  various  dich 
taresoos  which  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  mission ;  nor  by 
ihe  sufferings  she  was  subsequently  called  to  endure;  no,  noi 
even  by  the  pangs  which  rent  her  heart,  over  a  dear  infant  child, 
wasting  away  with  sickness,  and  soon  committed  to  a  watery 
gMve.    Throuj^  all  this  suflbrmjg,  the  Lord  was  with  her  aikl 
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gaye  her  rest.  Daring  her  last  tedious  and  peiiloiis  voyages- 
separated  bj  half  the  globe  from  the  presence  of  a  moihery  whoao 
presence  was  more  than  ever  needed — and  withoat  a  siq^ 
female  companion,  she  could  thus  write  — -  '^  It  is  for  Jesva,  wii» 
sacrificed  the  joys  of  his  father's  kingdom  and  expired  on  Hm 
cross  to  redeem  a  fiillen  world,  that  thus  I  wander  from  place  to 
place,  and  feel  no  where  at  home.  How  reyiving  the  tluNi^l 
How  great  the  consolation  it  yields  to  my  sinking  heart ! "  ^  Let 
the  severest  trials  and  disappomtments  fall  to  my  lot ;  gdliy  and 
weak  as  I  am,  yet  I  think  I  can  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  m 
the  God  of  salvation." 

In  her  last  illness,  which  was  attended  with  many 
circumstances,  she  possessed  her  soul  in  patience  and 
God  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  her,  as  he  does  not  to  Urn 
world.  ^'During  her  whole  sickness,  she  talked  in  the  noik 
fiuniliar  manner,  and  with  great  delight,  of  death  and  the  g^biy 
that  was  to  follow."  At  a  certain  time,  being  advised  by  a 
l^ysician  to  cast  off  such  gloomy  thou^ts,  '^  she  replied,  thafc 
those  thoughts  were  cheering  and  joyful  beyond  what  woida 
could  express."  When  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  she  could 
not  live  through  another  day;  "0  joi(ful  news!  she  replied,  i 
long  to  depart ;"  and  added  soon  afler,  that  death  a^qpeared  to 
her  truly  welcome  and  glorious. 

But  the  simple  narrative  of  her  afflicted  husband  shows,  better 
than  anything  which  I  can  say,  that  amid  all  the  pain  and  Ian- 
guishment  of  sickness,  and  in  the  near  view  of  death,  she  had 
that  enjoyment  of  God  her  Saviour,  and  that  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  which  was  an  hundred  fold  better,  than  all  she  had 
forsaken. 

To  her  widowed  Mother  this  is  an  affecting  scene.  But  in  die 
midst  of  your  sorrows,  dear  Madam,  forget  not  what  reason  yoa 
have  to  be  comforted.  Remember  the  grace  of  God,  which  waa 
manifested  to  your  dear  Harriet ;  and  which,  we  trust,  sanctified 
her  heart.  While  you  mourn  for  her  early  death,  bless  God  that 
you  do  not  mourn  over  a  child,  who  lived  without  God,  and  died 
without  hope.     Gall  to  remembrance  her  dutiful  and  pious  teo^ 
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per ;  her  resolred  and  peacefbl  DMnd  m  the  parting  hour ;  and 
ttie  fortitude  and  resij^tion,  which  ahe  afterwards  exercised, 
under  her  yarious  afflictions.  Give  thanks  to  Ch>d  for  the  oooso- 
latioQS  which  were  idforded  her  throo^oat  a  languishing  uckneaiu 
Divine  grace  was  honored  bj  her  amiable  and  Christian  ooa- 
dnct.  Throu^  all  her  sufiering?,  espeeiaSly  when  her  disaohi- 
lien  drew  near,  she  displayed  a  character  that  was  ripe  for 
heaven. 

It  must  affi)rd  you  peculiar  satisfaction  to  contemplate  the  use- 
fUnesB  of  her  life.    '^  Hat  life  is  long  whidi  answers  Sfe's  gre«t 
end."    This  was  emmently  the  case  with  your  beloved  dau^iter. 
Had  she  lived  in  retirement,  or  moved  in  a  small  circle,  her  bh 
floence,  tiiough  highly  useful,  must  have  been  circumscribed. 
But  now,  her  character  has  been  exhibited  on  the  most  extensible 
tibeatre,  and  excited  the  attentiim  and  love  of  Christian  nations. 
Tea,  may  we  not  hope,  that  her  name  will  be  remembered  by  Ae 
miBions  of  Asia,  whose  salvation  she  so  ardently  desired,  and  thai 
die  savor  of  her  piety  will,  by  divine  grace  be  salutary  to  pagaa 
tribes  yet  unborn  7  — What  comforts  are  these  ? — comforts,  whicii 
aany  mourning  parents  would  gladly  purdiase  with  their  lives. 
Binder  thanks  then  to  Qod,  and  magnify  his  name,  that  he  has 
l^en  you  a  daughter  so  lovely  in  her  tdiaracter,  so  useful  in  her 
fife,  so  resigned  m   her  sufferings,  so  tranquS  in  her  deatii. 
Dwell  upon  these  cheering  thoughts,  and  enjoy  these  comforts. 
AM  may  all  your  surviving  children  enjoy  them  too.    In  her 
example,  in  her  writings,  and  in  her  dying  counsels,  she  has  left 
ftem  a  legacy,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prised.    Let  me  af- 
fretionately  entreat  you,  beloved  friends,  to  attend  seriously  to 
the  weighty  counsel  whidk  you  hare  received  from  tiie  dying  Hpe 
ef  your  sister.     In  her  name,  in  tiie  name  of  her  bereaved 
husband,  by  whose  request  I  now  address  you,  and  in  the  name 
cf  her  Ood  and  Saviour,  I  repeat  that  solemn  counsel.     ^^  TeU 
ikenij  she  said,  teU  them  from  Ae  Kp$  <jf  their  cb/ing  winter^  that 
tikere  it  noUuM^  but  reUgum  wnih  living  f^r.     Ok^  exhort  them  to 
attend  immediate^  to  th€  care  of  their  immortal  eouls,  and  not  io 
May  repentance/    Let  my  brothere  and  eietere  know  that  I  lave 
VOL.  V.  82 
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(hem  to  the  end.  I  hope  to  meet  them  in  heaven.  But  ohj  if  1 
ehovM  not  /"  —  No  wonder  that  her  tears  and  her  sobs  of  grief 
at  the  thought  of  an  eternal  separation  firom  jon,  preyented  her 
saying  more.  ^^  May  the  spirit  of  truth  carry  her  dying  entrea- 
ties, and  tears,  and  sighs  to  your  hearts ;"  and  engage  you  to 
follow  her  as  she  followed  Christ.  She  never  repented  of  hisr 
undertaking,  never  regretted  leaving  her  native  land  for  die 
cause  of  Christ.  And  could  she  return  and  live  on  earth  again, 
80  far  from  declining  any  of  the  sacrifices  she  made  for  iiie  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  cause ;  she  would  repair  to  lum 
earlier,  give  up  all  for  him  more  cheerfully,  and  serve  him  wiili 
greater  zeal. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newell  her  husband  sustuns  a  loss 
which  no  language  can  adequately  describe,  and  no  earthly  good 
compensate.  (}od,  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  has  taken  fixim 
him  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  a  companion  eminently  qualified  to 
aid  him  in  his  labors,  to  soothe  him  in  his  sorrows,  and  to  further 
the  great  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Had  he  nothing  but 
earthly  good  to  comfort  him,  a  mind  so  quick  to  feel  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  preach  salvation  to  those  who  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  vision,  will  be  the  rock  of  his  confidence,  and  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  delightful  re- 
collection to  our  afflicted  brother,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  united,  in  the  dearest  of  all  relations,  with  one  of 
so  amiable  a  temper ;  of  an  understanding  so  highly  improved ; 
of  benevolence  and  piety  so  eminent.  He  will  also  love  to  re- 
member the  favor  which  God  conferred  upon  his  beloved  partner, 
in  enabling  her  to  do  and  suffer  so  much  for  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
and  in  carrying  her  so  quickly  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
Ught. 

Friends  of  the  Missionabt  Cause, 

Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  by  adverse  circumstances. 
BecoUect  the  various  hinderances,  disappointments,  and  suffer- 
ings, encountered  by  the  apostles,  the  first  missionaries  of  Christ, 
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who  jet  were  destined  to  spread  the  triomphs  of  his  cross 
throagh  the  world.  The  experience  of  ages  leads  us  to  expect 
that  designs  of  great  moment,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  will  be  opposed  by  mighty 
obstacles.  The  adverse  circumstances,  therefore,  which  have  at- 
tended the  outset  of  our  Foreign  liGsaon,  are  &ir  from  pre- 
senting any  discouragement.  They  rather  afford  new  evidencOi 
that  this  mission  is  to  be  numbered  witii  all  other  enterprises, 
adapted  to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men. 
These  various  trials,  brethren,  are  doubtiess  intended  not  only 
to  qualify  Missionaries  for  greater  usefulness,  but  also  to  humble 
and  purify  all  who  are  laboring  and  praying  for  the  convernon 
of  the  heathen.  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  it  is  vam 
to  depend  for  its  prosperity  on  human  exertions.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Newell,  instead  of  overcasting  our  prospects,  will  certidnly 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  missions.  The  publication  of  her  vir- 
iaes  will  quicken  and  edify  thousands.  It  will  also  make  it  ap- 
parent, that  the  missionary  cause  has  attractions  for  the  most 
excellent  characters.  Her  character  will  be  identified  with  that 
holy  cause.  Henceforth,  every  one,  who  remembers  Harriet 
Kewell,  will  remember  the  Foreign  Mission  from  America.  And 
every  one  who  reads  the  history  of  this  mission,  will  be  sure  to 
remember  her  exemplary  life  and  triumphant  death.  Thus  all  her 
talents,  the  advantages  of  her  education,  the  beauties  of  her  mind| 
the  amiableness  of  her  manners,  her  willingness  to  give  up  all 
that  was  dear  to  her  in  her  native  land,  her  fervent  love  to  Ghristi 
her  desires,  and  prayers  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  her 
patience  and  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  the  divine  consolations 
which  she  enjoyed,  will  all  redound  to  tiie  honor  of  that  sacred 
eause,  to  which  she  was  devoted.  Her  life,  measured  by  months 
and  years,  was  short;  but  far  otherwise  when  measured  by  what 
she  achieved.  She  did  not  pray  and  suffer  and  die  in  vain« 
Other  causes  may  miscarry,  but  this  will  certainly  triumph.  The 
Lord  God  of  Israel  hat  pledged  his  perfections  for  its  success. 
The  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  all  the 
nations  and  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  bow  the  knee  at  the 
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name  of  Jesos.  He  will  see  the  tntTul  of  Us  sonly  and  all  Iub 
beneTolent  deares  will  be  satisfiecL  The  power  of  God  will  sooo 
aocoanpliiih  a  wcMrk,  which,  seen  in  distant  proepeot,  has  made 
thooaandgy  now  deeping  in  Jeans,  leap  for  joy.  0  ^ftm^  JBi^M- 
eouinuiy  arise ;  shine  upon  the  daric  plaoes  of  the  earth;  fill  tta 
world  wUh  tli7  gkxrions  li^t !    Amen. 


A   SERMON 


imifMBMD  AT  THB  OBDINATION  OV  XHl  BSY.  JOHN  W.  MUNOWOOD,  AT  BASi^ 
m.,  HOY.  4|  1812,  AND  OV  B>V.  JACX>B  IDI,  D.  D.,  AKMIDWAT,  MA88n  NOT.  2|  ISU. 


1  Tim.  S:  84,  25w— Thb  bbbtant  ov  ths  lobd  xubt  not  btbitb;  but  bi 

OBHTLB  UHTO  ALL  MBN,  AFT  TO  TBAOH,  PATIBVT ;  DT  MBBXNBM  nrBTBUOTIHA 
THOtB  THAT  OFPOSB  THBMflBLTU. 

Mt  principal  reason  for  introdacing  this  subject  is,  that  it  has 
been  treated  less  frequently  than  most  other  subjects  which  per- 
tain to  the  pastoral  office,  and,  as  I  think,  less  frequentlj  than  its 
nature  demands. 

My  single  object  is,  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  importanee  qf 
meekneee  and  gentlenese  in  a  minister  of  the  goepel. 

I  be^  by  saying,  that  the  epirit  of  meeknese  and  gendeneee  i$ 
neeeeeary  to  qualify  a  minister  for  the  various  duties  of  his  office. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  sueeessfui  stucfy  of  the 
Scriptures.  An  Apostle  directs  us  to  ^^  receive  mth  meekness 
the  ingrafted  word."  The  predominance  of  those  sinful  pasmons 
which  are  contrary  to  meekness,  disqualifies  a  minister  for  profit* 
able  rea^g  and  meditation.  It  blinds  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
•tanding,  ^yes  a  wrong  bias  to  his  judgment,  and  exposes  him  to 
erery  kind  of  error.  What  confidence  can  his  people  have  in  the 
ooDcluaons  to  which  he  is  conducted,  while  under  the  influenoe 

82* 
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of  pride,  anger,  or  any  disorderiy  afljectkm  7  Bat  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  meekne$Sy  he  is  prepared  for  profitable  Huofy.  He  is 
sendble  of  his  own  ignorance  and  is  ready  to  snbmit  tmresorvedly 
to  the  inMible  word  of  Ch>d.  He  is  willing  to  ^ve  up  all  tiie 
resnltB  of  nnsanctified  reason,  and  to  believe  every  revealed  tmlii 
on  the  authority  of  inspration.  With  a  docile  temper,  he  says, 
^^  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth/'  'Erne  spent  by  a  minis- 
ter in  search  of  divine  tmth  with  such  a  dbpoation,  will  not  be 
spent  in  vm.  The  Ood  of  truth  will  be  his  teacher.  '^The 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teaoh  Us 

Meekness  and  gentleness  ai^  necessary  to  ptepaire  a  mimster  U 
Uaeh  the  Christian  religum  and  perform  other  mimeterial  AMm^ 
with  propriety  and  meeeee. 

The  Christian  religion  is  a  reli^on  of  love.  It  breathes  peace 
oa  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  A  minister,  who  possesses  the  vip* 
tues  recommended  in  the  text,  imbibes  the  spirit  of  this  relig^oii, 
and  is  prepared  rightly  to  teach  its  doctrines  and  duties.  But  if 
»  man  midertakes  to  preach  the  gospel  without  the  Sfmt  of  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  there  is  a  manifest  repugmncy  between  Us 
office  and  his  character.  He  calls  upon  others  to  exercise  that 
love,  which  has  xiot  been  shed  abroad  m  bis  own  heart.  He  incul- 
oates  upon  them  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  when  he 
himself  is  destitute  of  those  excellent  virtues. 

Meekness  and  gentleness  are  necessary  to  a  preacher's  oco^ 
once,  I  mean  not  to  suggest,  that  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  truth  would  reconcile  the  unsanctified  heart  to  it,  or  cause  iiie 
(rfEence  of  the  cross  to  cease.  But  the  preacher,  who  complies 
with  the  Apostle's  direction  now  before  us,  has  nothing  o&nsive 
in  Us  maimer;  and  any  opposition  made  against  him  is  excited 
purely  by  the  holy  nature  of  the  truth  itself,  and  not  by  aoy- 
tUng  exceptionable  in  Um,  as  a  preacher.  He  will  indeed  love 
the  truth,  and  earnestly  contend  for  it.  But  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth  he  will  be  carefiil  never  to  enlist  his  angry  passions. 
His  tongue  will  never  utter  invectives  against  others,  however  they 
difier  in  opinion.    Nor  is  he  transported  to  undue  severity,  either 
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of  language  or  fedmg,  agunst  fhooe  who  load  him  with  reproaches 
and  bjories.  THhid  only  methods  which  he  employs  to  bring  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  are  those  which  are  dictated  by 
Mason,  compassion,  and  gentleness.  Let  a  minister  preach  thus, 
and  his  enemies  will  be  Meiojindn^  ocoamn  agaimt  Mmyexeept 
conMnrmng  the  law  ofkU  Chd. 

Meekness  and  gentleness  are  peculiarly  important  to  a  preacb- 
ei^s  9ueee99.  ^^  The  wrath  Si  man  worketh  not  the  righteouanesi 
of  God.''  Acrimonious  feelings  and  expressions  are  not  the  in- 
struments, by  which  the  cause  of  righteousness  is  to  be  promoted. 
A  minister  is  indeed  engaged  in  a  warfare ;  and  he  must  contend 
and  fi^t  in  order  to  his  success*  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
warfare  7  What  is  this  contention,  but  a  contention  against  the 
dUiorderly  aflbctioas  of  human  nature  ?  Now  with  what  weapons 
will  you  carry  on  such  a  war&ro  ?  Is  a  minister  to  use  anger  and 
nslence,  to  subdue  anger  and  violence  in  others  ?  All  the  doc- 
tmBB  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  taught,  and  all  errors  to  be  opposed. 
The  question  is,  in  what  fnamier?  The  Apostle  answers :  ^'  The 
ssrrant  of  the  Lord  must  not  ttrive^  but  be  penile  unto  all  men, 
foiient,  in  meek>UB9  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves." 
A  minister,  who  follows  this  direction,  has  the  brightest  prospect 
of  success.  Every  one  must  perceive  that  this  maimer  of  teacb- 
aig  correepcHids  with  the  nature  of  divine  truth.  The  incompre- 
hensible greatness  and  perfect  b(dineas  of  the  subjects  of  revela- 
tion require,  ttiat  they  should  be  treated  with  sacred  composure 
and  meekness. — The  least  mixture  of  passion  is  inadmissible.  Can 
you  excite  love  by  the  language  of  ill  will  ?  Can  you  attract  men 
to  a  heaven  of  peaoe,  by  displaying  a  sjnrit  of  strife  ?  —  to  a 
lieaven  of  kindness,  by  a  spirit  of  virulence  ?  Can  you  success- 
Ukj  inculcate  condescension,  ibrj^veness,  and  compasmon,  by 
dlqiaying  pride,  revenge,  and  hardness  of  heart  ?  Can  you  per- 
ilMde  your  hearers  to  govern  their  pasoonSi  by  showing  them  that 
fm.  do  not  govern  your  own  7 

Xhe  soeoess  of  a  minister  consisti  in  conforming  the  hearts  and 
Imis  of  men  to  the  duuractor  of  Christ,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
kMvenly  it^ritanoe.    His  usefubaai  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
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degree,  in  which  he  promotes  the  fruits  of  the  Sjurit.  But  if  he 
is  destitute  of  those  fruits,  what  reason  is  there  to  ezpeot  be 
will  promote  them  among  his  people  ?  He  may  have  a  boniiDg 
zeal,  and  do  much  seemingly  for  the  eonyersion  of  rinners.  But 
who  will  reward  him  for  converting  men  from  stupidity  to  aiumoft* 
ity  7  — -  for  rousing  them  from  sleep  to  bite  and  devour  7  A  min- 
ister of  a  rough  and  violent  spirit  may  build  up  his  churoh;  but 
the  members  composing  it  win,  in  all  probability,  be  stamped  with 
his  likeness.  Reposmg  confidence  in  their  teacher,  they  will  eon- 
conader  not  only  his  doctrines,  but  his  disposition  and  manneiti  •• 
authorized  by  his  reli^on.  Thus  the  deformity  of  their  charao* 
ter  will,  in  a  measure,  be  attributable  to  the  wrong  spirit  of  their 
nunister. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  a  very  interesting  point.  To  bt 
usefrd  a  minister  must  be  ezemplary.  The  example  of  <Mie,  who 
possesses  a  right  temper,  is  of  mighty  efficacy  in  forming  tiio 
minds  of  Christians.  They  look  to  him  as  a  pattern,  and  receive 
their  particular  cast  of  character  from  what  they  see  in  Mm.  His 
sweet  and  lovely  spirit  diflfiises  itself  among  the  fdlowers  of  Ghristi 
and  promotes  love,  joy  and  peace.  His  example  manifestly  rises 
above  the  best  attainments  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  view  of 
all  beholders  is  a  distinguished  honor  to  divine  grace. 

But  a  minister  has  other  duties  to  perform.  He  must  visit 
from  house  to  house,  and  converse  with  his  people  in  private.  He 
must  seek  access  to  them  at  all  times,  and  administer  counsel| 
reproof,  and  consolation,  as  their  circumstances  require.  In  the 
performance  of  all  these  duties,  the  disposition,  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  is  unspeakably  important.  It  will  allure  his  peo- 
ple to  attend  to  his  instructions.  As  he  assumes  no  airs  of 
haughty  superiority ;  as  he  governs  his  o¥m  passions,  and  is  always 
patient  and  kind ;  they  will  freely  disclose  to  him  all  their  diffi- 
culties, and  with  a  candid,  teachable  temper,  ask  his  counseL 
The  genlleness  of  his  disposition  will  render  even  his  reproofii 
acceptable.  Who  can  take  offence  —  whose  heart  is  hard  enough 
not  to  be  affected,  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  goes  to  him,  and, 
with  meekness  and  tenderness,  honestly  tells  him  what  he  has 
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done  amiss,  and  annoimces  to  lum,  not  ibe  resentment  of  a  man, 
bat  the  displeasore  of  God  ? 

A  minister,  adorned  with  a  meek  and  qmet  sprit,  may  be  ez- 
tenmyely  useful  in  composing  (Usagreements  and  preventing  strife. 
He  is  the  man  to  heal  wounds,  to  calm  commotions,  and  eztin- 
giush  fires.  But  what  can  one  of  an  opposite  temper  do  ?  Can 
wounds  be  healed  witii  his  scourge  ?  Will  you  send  a  fireband  to 
put  out  a  flame  ? 

But  I  mean  not  to  exalt  meekness  at  the  expense  of  other 
tirtues.  In  fact  it  is  not  at  variance  with  them,  and  never  would 
have  been  thought  so,  had  not  the  nature  of  the  one  or  the  othw 
been  misunderstood.  Meekness  is  not  only  compatible  with  other 
virtues,  but  is  their  support  and  ornament.  It  is  necessary  even 
to  decifflon  of  character.  Where  meekness  is  wanting  you  may 
And  the  stifihess  of  a  bigot,  and  the  surliness  of  a  cynic  ;  but  the 
dedffion  of  a  Christian  you  cannot  find.  The  Apostle  Paul  was 
dSrtmguished  for  meekness  and  gentieness.  No  man  ever  had 
more  pHability,  than  he  who  became  aU  things  to  aU  men.  W$ 
pasaons  were  under  such  control,  that  no  reproach  or  suflbring 
codd  ruffle  them.  And  yet  what  man  ever  had  more  farnmenf 
Ixk  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  tUs  combination  of  virtues  was 
perfect.  Meekness  and  gentleness  were  diffused  through  all  his 
words  and  actions.    And  yet  his  firmness  was  immovable. 

The  same  consistency  appears  between  meekness  and  sseal. 
Meekness  tempers  the  ardor  of  zeal,  but  never  extinguishes  iL 
Nor  does  meekness  in  the  least  diminish  the  influence  of  zeal ;  but 
fay  directing  its  operations,  and  preventing  its  irregularities,  ffves 
it  the  highest  possible  efficacy. 

Meekness  is  a  powerful  aid  to  mixoBtensl  fidelity.  Harshness 
ef  temper  throws  a  thousand  obstacles  in  a  nunister's  way.  It 
involves  him  in  difficulties.  It  exposes  him  to  perpetual  war,  and 
arms  the  very  elements  against  him.  From  these  difficulties  a 
nmuster  is  generally  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
gentleness.  This  diminishes  the  number  and  hostility  of  his  op- 
poeers.  It  clears  his  way  of  obtacles;  and  renders  his  duty 
pncticable  and  easy.    No  minister  is  so  likely  to  preach  the 
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truths  of  revelation  with  persevering  fidelity,  as  he  who  preachei 
them  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meeknesi.  This  will  make  him  bold 
to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  Gbd,  and  to  reprove  wickedness,  when 
violent  men  are  compelled  to  silence. 

The  importance  of  Christian  meekness  appears  in  its  happ^ 
effects  on  a  minister's  situatian  and  enjoyments.  Although  it  is 
sometimes  considered  a  feeble,  inactive  virtue ;  it  does  reallj  imr 
part  to  a  minister  the  highest  degree  of  energy,  and  aSbrd  him 
absolute  security  agunst  his  enemies.  Let  them  be  ever  so  nu- 
merous, and  their  wrath  ever  so  great ;  the  victory  will  be  his. 
But  be  it  remembered,  that  his  victory  is  not  obtained  either  bj 
force  or  by  terror.  It  is  the  victory  of  wisdom  over  folly,  of  sober 
reason  over  passion,  of  religion  over  impiety.  This  honor  bekmgi 
to  every  minister,  who  follows  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  By 
govemmg  his  own  spirit,  by  retummg  good  for  evil,  and  blessing 
for  cursing,  by  treating  his  opposers  with  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, he  discovers  a  greatness  of  mind,  which  often  melts  or 
confounds  them,  and  is  always  noticed  with  esteem  by  impartial 
spectators.  Besides  this,  he  obtains  a  victory,  which  the  world 
seldom  beholds,  but  which  the  wise  man  esteems  above  all  others 
—  victory  over  himself, 

^'Hifl  warfare  is  within.     There  unfadgaed, 
E[is  fervent  spirit  labors.     There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  hiinself, 
And  never  withering  wreathes.** 

Meekness  preserves  a  nunister  from  the  unhappiness  of  conten- 
tion. Whatever  others  do,  he  will  not  strive.  He  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  agitations  of  the  world  around  him.  While  others 
are  suffering  the  wretchedness  of  envying  and  strife ;  he  enjoys 
the  pleasure  of  a  serene  and  peaceful  mind.  And  he  often  enjoys 
the  additional  pleasure  of  seeing  serenity  and  joy  diffused  among 
those  around  him. 

The  value  of  such  a  temper  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
world  is  full  of  disorder ;  and  no  man  is  exposed  to  see  more  of 
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it,  or  to  be  more  aflfected  by  it,  than  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
most  have  trials.  How  delightful  soever  his  prospect  at  the  be- 
ginning, difficulty  lies  before  him.  The  day  may  open  with  a 
clear  sky ;  but  dark  and  stormy  clouds  will  appear  before  night. 
If  a  minister  faithfully  preaches  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  lives 
tecordin^y,  he  must  encounter  opposition  in  one  form  or  other. 
Bat  amidst  all  his  troubles,  he  has  peace  within.  Others  are 
a^tated ;  but  he  is  composed.  Others  may  load  him  and  his 
doctrine  with  ignominy.  But  he  is  gentle  and  patient.  No  re- 
sentful or  envious  thought  corrodes  his  heart.  The  sweetness  and 
lenity  of  his  disposition  secure  to  him  an  inward  serenity,  which 
nothing  can  disturb. 

Allow  me  to  say  further,  that  ministers  have  real  and  some- 
limes  urgent  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  which  I  have 
been  recommending,  in  their  connection  and  intercourse  with  each 
ether.  Yes,  brethren,  you  will  have  occasion  to  exercise  this 
Christ-like  disposition  towards  your  fellow-laborers  in  the  sacred 
office.  They  will  be  called  to  struggle  with  difficulties  and  bear 
iflKctions  which  will  make  an  appeal  to  your  compasmon  and  sym- 
pafty.  Therefore  "  put  on  bowels  of  mercy.*'  They  will  need 
tabstaniial  acts  of  friendship  from  you.  Therefore  ^*  put  on  kind- 
ness." They  will  have  faults  of  character  —  faults,  which  may 
interfere  with  your  comfort,  and  may  excite  feelings  of  dislike — 
feelings  which,  if  allowed  to  lodge  in  your  hearts,  may  lead  on  to 
animoedty  and  bitterness.  K  you  would  be  sure  to  foreclose  evils 
80  much  to  be  dreaded,  then  put  on  meekness  and  forbearance 
towards  your  brethren,  whatever  may  be  their  faults.  You  will 
eertainly  have  occasion,  more  or  less  frequent,  to  exercise  meek- 
ness, gentleness  and  forbearance  towards  your  fellow-laborers  in 
tlie  work  of  the  ministry.  And  on  the  other  hand,  your  brethren 
may  discover  some  faults  in  you,  which  may  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  exercise  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance  to- 
wards you ;  and  thus  it  will  be  as  the  Apostle  directs, — ^^  forbear- 
ing one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another." 

finally,  consider  the  importance  of  the  virtue  enjoined  in  my 
text,  as  it  it  neeeseari/  to  aseimilate  mvnieters  to  the  great  Shep- 
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herd  and  Bishop  of  mndi.  He  is  your  standard,  nxyonreyat 
then  steadilj  upon  your  Lord  and  Master.  —  He  was  meek  and 
hwlj  in  heart.  The  spirit  of  the  dove  penraded  his  wbde 
dbaracter  and  life,  particalarly  the  clonng  scene.  He  was  abused, 
insulted,  reproached,  and  condemned.  But  the  Lamb  of  God, 
thoog^  possessed  of  power  to  crush  his  enemies  in  a  moment,  bars 
it  all  with  silent  meekness !  When  they  finished  the  work  of 
malioe  and  cruelty,  and* nailed  him  to  the  cross;  no  emotioa  tt 
ill-win  was  ezdted  m  his  breast ;  but  with  indescribable  eompas- 
skm  and  tenderness  he  said,  ^^  Father,  forgiye  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'' 

My  dear  brother,  behold  your  pattern !  See  the  lorriy  TiitM, 
whidi  ought  to  beautify  your  character,  and  to  perrade  your 
shicEeB,  your  preaching,  and  your  pastoral  labors.  Oieririi  tlHB 
enoeUent  yirtne.  Orow  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom ;  and  mahs 
all  your  iaMa  and  suffering?  subservient  to  this  end.  Baaiih 
fiarevw  that  proud,  irritable  temper,  which  rises  against  a  fiofUui 
reprorer ;  and  always  conrider  him  your  best  friend,  who  most 
plainly  pomts  oat  your  feilmgs.  Comfdam  not  <^  ii^ries.  -*'If 
at  any  time  your  feelings  are  disturbed  —  bok  unto  Jemis.  Ym 
can  find  no  other  perfect  eicample.  You  can  aim  at  no  honor  er 
happiness  so  great,  as  to  bear  the  likeness  of  him  who  was 
0Hd  hwh/  m  hiMrt. 


A   SERMON 
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Hifenwi  18:  17.—  Test  watch  fob  tour  souls  as  thbt  that  mrt*  eira 

AOOOUNT. 

A  lONiSTBR  of  the  g06pel  must  give  account  to  God,  as  well  as 
flie  people  of  his  charge.  He  describes  to  them  the  transactions 
uluch  they  most  then  witness,  and  in  which  they  most  bear  a  part. 
B«ft  he  should  remember,  that  it  will  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  them.  He  must  stand  before  Christ,  not  to  preach 
ilie  gospel,  but  to  be  judged  by  it ;  not  to  disclose  to  sinners,  by 
the  light  of  divine  truth,  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  but  to  have 
ilie  secrets  of  his  own  heart  disclosed ;  —  not  to  tell  his  flock,  that 
CShrist  will  come  to  divide  them  from  one  another,  and  place  the 
nints  on  his  right  hand  and  sinners  on  his  left ;  but  to  take  his 
own  place  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  his  character. 

The  final  account  of  a  minister  must  be  as  strict  and  impartial, 
as  that  of  his  people.  No  allowance  will  be  made  in  his  favor, 
because  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  be  a  Christian  pastor,  or 
because  he  went  through  the  common  labors  and  trials  of  the 
ministry.  Nor  will  any  favor  be  shown  him,  because  he  occupied  an 
important  station  in  the  church; — nor  because  he  preached  the 
troth ;  —  nor  because  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents 
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and  piety.  Nor  will  any  allowance  be  made  in  his  &Tory  because 
he  encountered  diflSculties  and  sufferings ; — nor  even  because  his 
labors  were  successful,  and  many  blessed  him  as  their  spiritual 
&ther.  He  must  be  tried  by  the  same  unbending  rule  of  ri|^- 
eousness  with  others.  He  must  give  account  of  all  his  condaet| 
and  of  the  hidden  things  of  the  heart ;  particularly  of  the  motiveSi 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  sacred  office,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
actuated  his  studies,  his  viats,  and  all  his  ministrations.  If  ho 
has  been  a  faithful  shepherd,  he  will  receive  an  unfeiding  inheri- 
tance. The  review  of  lus  pious  labors  and  sufferings  on  earth  wiD 
fiD.  Um  with  emotions  of  unspeakable  deEght ;  and  Ibe  soob  con- 
verted or  edified  under  his  mimstry,  will  be  his  joy  and  his  crOwn. 
But  if  he  has  neglected  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  what  can  he 
expect  but  the  frown  of  his  Judge  ?  No,  entreaties  for  mercy  oan 
then  prevail.  He  must  see  at  an  appalling  distance,  those  UesMd 
mansions  which  were  once  within  his  reach,  and  which  he  per- 
suaded others  to  seoure. 

This  brief  description  of  the  final  account  which  a  nunister  ef 
the  gospel  must  give  of  himself  at  the  last  day,  will  help  us  to 
see  what  pracdeal  infiaence  the  expectation  of  that  account  ougjbt 
to  have  upon  him.  This  influence  may  be  conridered  in  rebUsNi 
to  a  minister's  odQecL,  his  quaUficcOionij  his  duiU%j  his  fcfXng^ 
and  his  trial%. 

Furst  The  practical  influence,  which  I  am  to  illustrate,  i^ 
spects  a  minister's  object^  or  the  end  at  which  he  ought  to  aim. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  earthly  pursuits  will  cease, 
and  earthly  interests  disappear,  and  when  the  Lord  from  heftveo 
will  sit  upon  his  throne  to  judge  the  world.  What  will  the  minis- 
ter then  consider  to  have  been  the  most  important  object  of  his 
calling  ?  Will  he  not  see  that  nothing  ever  deserved  a  thoi^t 
compared  with  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edificati(m  and 
enlargement  of  the  church  ?  Will  he  not  then  see,  that  tonui^ 
aside  from  this  great  object  to  pursue  wealth,  or  science,  or  per- 
sonal promotion,  was  an  abandonment  of  his  sacred  work  ?  Wlheii 
a  minister  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  day  of  account,  he  must  feel, 
that  there  is  nothing  dse  for  him  to  pursue  as  the  end  of  his  holy 
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<riBc6,  but  the  glory  of  Christ  and  fhe  advancement  of  Iiis  kmg- 
dom.  Other  things  become  insignificant.  If  he  does  bat  little 
fot  ike  salvation  of  men,  he  does  bat  little  of  his  proper  bnsiness. 
Let  him  do  anything  that  is  foreign  to  his  calling ;  —  it  is  all  a 
babble.  Those  acquisitions,  cares,  labors,  which  do  nothing  to- 
irard  saving  immortal  souls,  will  at  last  appear  as  the  chaff  of  the 
Bommer  thrediing  floor.  Thus  if  a  minister  habitually  looks  for- 
ward to  tiie  day  of  account ;  the  views  which  he  knows  he  must 
llien  have,  will  obtam  a  present  influence  over  him ;  will  withdraw 
bam  finom  everythmg  inconsistent  with  his  proper  work,  and  keep 
lum  engaged,  with  steady,  ardent  zeal,  to  promote  the  reign  of 
(%rist,  as  the  great  end  of  his  ministry. 

Secondly.  This  practical  influence  respects  'a  minister's  qtutH- 
Jkaticnu.  If  he  judges  rightly  as  to  the  proper  object  of  the 
ministry,  he  will  perceive  that  it  calls  for  high  qualifications ;  — 
quaGfications  &r  above  what  he  possesses.  Whatever  advantages 
of  education  he  may  have  enjoyed,  and  whatever  length  of  time 
be  may  have  spent  in  preparing  for  the  mimstry ;  he  will  fidl 
Sown  in  the  dust,  when  he  compares  his  attainments,  either  moral 
or  fitenuy,  with  the  high  mark  at  which  his  office  requires  him  to 
lODL  EGs  previous  contemplation  and  study  seem  to  have  done 
Httte  more,  than  Vd  fix  his  eye  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
before  1dm,  and  show  him  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  obtaiiH 
fag  the  requisite  qualifications.  Now  a  proper  recollection  of 
bis  accountableness  to  God  will  prompt  him  to  unwearied  endeav- 
ors fo  obtun  these  qualifications ;  —  qualifications  which  may  be 
beld  m  low  estimation  by  the  worldly  mind,  but  are  of  great  price 
fa  Ae  ^ght  of  Qoi.  These  qualifications  he  will  pursue  with 
Mostant  assiduity.  Let  no  idle  intruder  interrupt  him.  Let 
no  worldly  anxieties  disturb  him.  JBk  is  itudying  for  the  jtidg- 
mmit  day.  He  is  making  improvements  far  eternity. 
*  Hiirdly.  The  subject  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  a  min- 
isler^s  duties.  These  duties  are  so  numerous  and  difficult,  that, 
from  conscious  insufficiency,  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to  shrink 
back  firom  them.  And  sometimes  while  attempting  them,  he  is 
<eady  to  be  disheartened.    It  requires  a  motive  of  no  common 
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efficacy  to  carry  him  forward  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficuUaei 
and  discouragements,  to  the  execution  of  his  arduous  work.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  is  that  which  we  are  now  coDsidering. 
The  certam  expectation  of  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  of  the  endles 
retributions  then  to  commence,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  a  pious  nun- 
ister  above  discouragement,  and  to  inspire  him  with  animatioii 
and  perseverance  equal,  in  some  good  measure,  to  the  obliga&oa 
of  his  office.  Such  an  expectation  adds  new  strength  to  tlis 
inward  spring  of  holy  action.  Love  to  Qoi  rises  to  hi^er  fer- 
vency, when  in  the  anticipated  light  of  the  last  day,  his  ^orions 
perfections  appear  with  new  splendor.  Love  to  sods  becomas 
more  tender  and  active,  when  a  minister  considers  how  their  sal- 
vation will  appear  before  the  bar  of  Christ.  Take  into  view  any 
of  the  momentous  duties,  which  devolve  upon  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  and  see  how  powerful  an  influence  the  expectation  of  p?^ 
ing  account  to  God  will  exert  upon  him. —  I  am  now,  he  says,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel;  and  shortiy  am  to  stand  befim 
Christ,  and  give  account  of  my  preaching.  I  am  going  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  judgment  seat.  Shall  I  not  then  ffuithfully  delivef 
the  message  of  Him  whose  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  give  ac- 
count 7  Shall  I  not  strive  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  put 
under  my  care,  and  whom  I  am  to  meet  befom  the  tribunal  of 
justice  ?  Shall  I  who  am  soon  to  stand  before  my  Lord,  spend 
that  time  for  my  own  ends,  which  he  commands  me  to  spend  in 
feeding  his  sheep  and  his  lambs  7 

It  not  un&equently  happens,  that  ministers,  who  commenoe 
their  public  labors  with  a  good  measure  of  active  zeal,  by  and  by 
grow  remiss.  The  business  of  their  office  loses  its  novelty.  Avo- 
cations multiply.  Domestic  cares  and  bodily  infirmities  increase. 
Want  of  success  disheartens  them.  Perhaps  oppodtion  or  neg- 
lect produces  alienation  in  their  feelings.  They  are  in  danger  of 
growing  indiflferent  in  their  work  —  of  neglecting  what  they  can 
neglect,  and  doing  what  they  do  from  an  unwelcome  necessify. 
But  the  habitual  expectation  of  the  final  account  is  eminently 
fitted  to  guard  a  minister  against  these  great  evils.  What  if  the 
business  of  his  office  does  lose  its  novelty  ?    Is  it  therefore  lesa 
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momentotis  ?  Are  the  sofols  for  whom  he  is  watching,  leas  pre- 
ckms  ?  And  does  the  account  he  must  ^ve  of  his  ministry,  lose  its 
importance,  because  it  draws  near  ?  Why  talk  of  naveUjfj  when 
he  is  domg  the  work  of  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever  ?  What  if  domestic  cares  and  burdens  increase,  and 
aTocations  multiply  ?  Can  these  be  mentioned  before  his  Judge, 
as  an  exemption  from  the  proper  duties  of  his  calling  ?  If  he 
keeps  his  final  account  in  view,  he  will  suffer  no  cares,  or  burdens 
or  avocations  to  withdraw  him  from  his  great  concern.  Do  bodily 
idfirmities  begm  to  invade  him  ?  This  will  remind  him  that  his 
time  is  short,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand,  and  so  will  be  a 
new  motive  to  aU  proper  exertions  to  finish  his  work.  And  what 
if  his  labors  are  apparently  unsuccessful,  and  instead  of  behold- 
ing sinners  turning  to  Qod,  he  sees  nothmg  but  obstinacy  in  sin  ? 
"What  IS  aU  this  to  a  minister  who  looks  for  tiie  coming  of  his 
Lord,  and  expects  to  hear  that  voice  which  wakes  the  dead  ?  He 
knows  that  he  is  not  to  ^ve  account  of  the  degree  of  his  success, 
hot  of  the  fidelity  of  his  labors.  These  views  animate  him  to 
persevering  diligence ;  and  lead  him  to  eonnder  even  the  increas- 
ing guilt  and  wretchedness  of  onners,  as  a  motive  to  still  greater 
ml  for  their  conversion. 

ISme  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  improprieties  in  the  manner 
di  teculcating  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  have  arisen  from 
WMDutable  feelings  in  the  minds  of  jn^chers.  Sometimes  fnmk 
Tiinty  or  inconsideration,  they  hold  forth  their  own  conjectures 
mai  dreams.  Sometimes  the  troublesome  objections  urged  against 
ilbem,  and  fiie  warmth  of  seid  they  exercise  in  contending  for  the 
tndfa,  result  m  irritation  and  bitterness.  And  these  show  them- 
aebies  in  language,  looks,  and  tones  of  voice,  that  will  cut  and 
fliiastae  opposers.  Better  preach  nothmg,  than  preach  even  the 
truth  in  such  a  manner  as  this.  Prfgudiees  are  multiplied.  Even 
Christians  catch  the  unhallowed  spni  of  their  teacher,  and  lose 
ttoeli  of  the  beauty  of  then:  charaoter.  And  Christianity  itself 
il  adulterated  and  disgraced,  by  b«ng  conveyed  through  the 
dumnel  of  pasnon. 

O  what  a  difibrenee  there  is,  both  ki  manner  and  efeot,  between 
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the  preaclung  of  one  who  forgets  the  future  judgment  and  is  gov* 
emed  bj  the  corrupt  passions  of  human  nature,  and  of  one  who 
habitually  and  feelingly  recollects  that  he  must  give  account ! 

Fourthly.  Every  minister  of  the  gospel  is  exposed,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  faults  of  character,  —  to  pride  and  vanity,  to  am^ 
bition  and  envy,  to  jealousy  and  evil  speaking,  to  love  of  wealth 
and  love  of  indulgence,  or  to  trifling  and  levity.  Now  if  minis- 
ters were,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  companies,  duly  mindful  that  die 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  give  account  for 
all  their  conduct,  they  would  watchfully  guard  against  whatever 
would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  their  character  and  expose  them 
to  the  disapprobation  of  their  final  Judge.  The  seriousness  and 
awe  of  such  a  sentiment  would  keep  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  all  sinful  affections  and  pursuits,  and  lead  them  to  say,  with 
the  Apostle,  ^'  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  aU  holj 
conversation  and  godliness  ?  " 

Fifthly.  The  subject  has  a  relation  to  a  nunister's  tridU* 
Trials  and  sufferings  make  a  part  of  his  office.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work,  he  may  see  before  him  an  enligihtened, 
generous,  united  people,  —  and  a  church  of  active,  faithful  Chris- 
tians. He  may  be  surrounded  by  affectionate  fathers  and  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry.  He  may  behold,  in  every  direction,  a  bright 
prospect  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  may  have  a  glow  of  health 
and  spirits,  that  makes  brightness  still  more  bright.  But  let  him 
not  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor  which  encompasses  him.  Let  Urn 
wait  a  littie,  and  widt  in  prayer.  For  a  day  of  trial  will  come. 
If  he  preaches  faithfully,  and  lives  faithfully,  some  who  have  the 
form  of  godliness,  may  find  themselves  too  heavily  reproved,  and 
begin  to  speak  out  their  complaints  against  their  reprover.  Some 
may  forsake  his  ministry.  He  may  see  that  the  followers  o[ 
Christ  do  not  grow  in  grace,  but  are  immersed  in  business,  or  dis* 
traeted  by  some  unhappy  strife,  and  so  are  turned  off  firom  thdr 
benevolent  exertions  to  extend  the  reign  of  Christ.  The  order 
and  discipline  of  the  church  may  be  neglected,  and  fiital  errors 
creep  in.  Parents  may  be  unmindful  of  their  duty ;  while  chil* 
dren  and  youth,  the  hope  of  the  church,  forget  their  Crea.tor,  are 
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weary  of  ihe  Sabbafh,  and  pve  themselyea  to  vice  and  follj.  In 
Us  high  and  holy  calling  he  may  labor  from  year  to  year,  and  yet 
aee  those,  for  whom  he  watches  and  prays,  neglectbg  the  great 
salyation.  He  may  cry  to  EBm,  with  whom  is  the  residae  of  the 
Spirit,  while  no  Spirit  comes  down,  no  rain  or  dew  descends.  And 
his  own  soul  may  feel  the  horrors  of  a  spiritual  drou^t. 

Or  if  the  mercy  of  God  should  preserve  a  minister  from  these 
affictions,  he  may  have  to  encounter  others.  His  heart  may  be 
grieved  to  find  the  want  of  union  and  codperation  among  those 
who  sustain  the  sacred  office,  and  to  see,  in  consequence,  how 
fittle  can  be  done  to  check  the  career  of  iniquity  and  error,  and 
promote  the  cause  of  leaniing  and  reH^n.  Or  he  may  have 
domestic  affliction.  It  may  be  his  sorrowful  lot  to  see  a  pious 
partner  expire,  and  find  himself  a  solitary  mourner ;  or  to  see 
oinldren  grow  up  in  disobedience,  or  cue  in  sin.  DLstressing  pain, 
or  lingering  sickness  may  befall  him.  And  he  may  begin  to  find 
&at  the  vigor  of  his  health  and  sprita  is  breaking,  and  the  end  of 
bis  usefulness  drawing  nigh. 

Now  whatever  trials  may  be  aUotted  to  a  fidthful  minister,  it  will 
be  of  great  use  to  him,  to  look  fi>rward  to  the  day  of  account.  It 
will  afibrd  him  no  slender  support,  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  time, 
when  all  his  sorrows  will  be  ended,  and  when  he  will  know  bj 
experience  what  is'  that  exceedmg  great  and  eternal  weight  of 
l^ory,  which  his  trials  have  been  working  out  for  him.  With  such 
an  expectation,  he  will  regard  every  affliction  as  light  and  tran- 
sient. Devout  anticipation  of  the  last  day,  and  of  its  glorious 
transactions,  will  strengthen  his  heart  and  prompt  him  to  diligence 
in  duty,  and  diligence  in  duty  is  one  of  the  best  supports  and 
comforts  for  a  day  of  advermty.  It  keeps  him  near  the  God  of 
all  grace  and  comfort,  and  ^ves  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
gjre. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  contemplation  of  a  day  of  such  solemn 
import,  and  of  business  so  incomparably  interesting  to  every 
immortal  soul,  and  so  immediately  coimected  with  an  eternity  of 
VBm  or  wo,  must  take  such  hold  on  the  heart  of  a  mimster,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  contravene  the  unhappy  effects  of  adversity; 
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moat  impreaB  on  him  the  chftrtcter  of  fortitude  not  to  be  subdued^ 
and  of  tnynqniility  not  to  be  raffled ;  moBt  preserve  him  from 
impatience  and  iainting  in  the  day  of  trouble^  and  open  lo  him 
sources  of  oomfini  forever  inacoeaaible  to  the  woddlj  mind. 

Mt  Dbab  Beoihek, 

I  have  confidence  in  700,  that  throng  the  grace  of  Chri8t,*yoa 
nin  watdi  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give  account.  The  daj 
of  judgment  is  to  be  solemnly  remembered.  Better  be  anything 
than  a  minister,  if  yon  forget  itb  The  remembrance  is  to  have  aa 
iiAienoe  upon  all  parts  of  yonr  life ;  upon  yonr  stndiee,  yomr 
secret  devotion,  your  poblic  ministrations,  and  yonr  pastoral  visile. 
In  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  hit  up  your  eyes  to  your  Lord  and 
Saviour,  just  ready  to  come  to  judgment,  and  ask  yourself,  what 
will  appear  best,  when  reviewed  before  his  tribunal ;  and  how  yom 
flhall  dispose  of  your  difficulties,  and  regulate  your  conduct,  so 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  ^ve  up  your  account. 

I  hope,  that  neither  youth,  nor  health,  nor  the  affection  of  this 
beloved  society,  nor  any  of  the  pleasmg  circumstances  of  your 
situation,  will  lead  you  to  view  the  day  of  account  as  fiur  distant. 
It  will  be  present ;  and  you  will  ere  long  look  upon  it  as  past. 
Your  venerable  predecessor  oould  tell  you,  how  riimrt  was  the 
interval  between  the  be^nning  and  the  end  of  his  mini8ia7.  He 
had  his  day  of  ordination.  He  preached  the  unsearchaUe  richee 
of  Christ,  counselled  sinners,  comforted  believers,  visited  the  nek 
and  dying,  endured  affliction,  and  finished  his  work.  You  aie 
oommencing  the  same  course,  and  in  all  probability,  the  days  of 
your  ministry  will  as  soon  be  ended.  The  Lord  grant  that  the  peri- 
od of  your  ministry  may  be  bug.  But  the  longest  is  short  Yoa 
wiU  soon  stand,  with  your  fiithers  and  brethren,  before  the  Judg^ 
of  the  world,  to  give  account  of  your  stewardship.  The  event  is 
so  certain  and  so  near,  that  I  seem  to  see  it  already  come.  I  see 
you  looking  up  with  a  countenance  full  of  joy,  to  behold  your  g^ 
rious  Bedeemer  on  the  throne  of  judgment.  You  turn  your 
thoughts  back  upon  the  scenes  of  your  mortal  state— your  ehSd- 
hood  and  youth— the  season  of  your  education-— the  years  yen 
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spent  in  oar  beloved  Seminary — the  day  of  your  induction  into 
the  holy  ministry  —  the  truths  inculcated  and  the  prayers  offered 
up  on  that  solemn  occasion.  In  the  clear  light  of  tins  day  of 
glory,  you  look  back  upon  your  ministry.  Say  now,  did  you  feel 
too  seriously  the  magnitude  of  the  sacred  office  ?  Did  you  devote 
yourself  too  exclusively  to  the  great  end  of  your  ministry  ?  Did 
you  love  the  children  of  God  with  too  much  tenderness ;  or  jaJbotj 
with  excessive  solicitude,  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  ?  Did  the 
cause  of  Christ  lie  too  near  your  heart  ?  Or  did  you  keep  your 
eye  upon  it  too  steadily  ?  Did  you  preach  too  affectionately,  or 
too  faithfully  ?  Did  you  pray  with  too  much  fervor  ?  Did  you 
make  it  a  subject  of  too  deep  concern,  how  you  should  live,  and 
how  you  should  die  ?  Did  you  think  too  much  of  tlus  day  of 
account  ?  Has  it  not  arrived  as  soon,  and  is  not  its  importance  as 
great,  as  you  expected  ?  And  did  you  ever  set  too  high  a  price 
upon  the  approbation  of  your  Savioilr  and  Judge,  —  or  upon  tiiis 
redeemed,  spotiess  church,  now  presented  before  the  presence  of 
lug  ^ory  with  exceeding  joy  ? 

BbBTHBEN  and  friends  of  this  80CIET7, 

You  too  are  going  to  judgment.  The  time  is  as  important,  and 
as  near  to  you,  as  to  your  minister.  And  it  is  as  important  both 
to  him  and  to  you,  as  though  it  were  now  present.  When  you 
witness  its  transactions,  and  bear  a  part  in  them,  eternal  happbess 
win  be  as  dear  to  you,  and  endless  misery  as  dreadful,  as  they 
would  be,  if  you  were  now  listening  to  the  last  sentence  of  your 
Judge.  Regard  then,  the  day  of  Gk)d,  so  long  desired  by  the 
saints  and  so  dreadful  to  sinners,  as  a  present  reality — as  actually 
come ;  and  looking  back  from  tiiis  scene  of  ine&ble  solenmity, 
say — <Ud  your  ministers  ever  paint  in  too  strong  colors  the  evil 
of  sm,  the  vaniiy  of  the  world,  or  the  dreadfiilness  of  endless 
punishment  ?  Did  they  ever  urge  you  too  earnestly  to  repent, 
and  prepare  to  meet  your  God?  Did  you  offer  up  too  many 
prayers  for  your  mimster,  or  for  the  church  ?  Did  you  strive  too 
eamestiy  to  enter  in  at  the  striut  gate  ?  Do  you  regret  it  now, 
that  you  forsook  all  for  Christ,  or  did  so  much  for  his  cause  ? 
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Where  now,  Oh  ye  children  of  (xod,  where  now  are  ihoee  woildljr 
sUachments  and  cares  which  hindered  jonr  growth  in  grace,  and 
kept  yon  poor,  when  all  the  riches  of  Christ  were  befi>re  yon? 
Where,  now.  Oh  sinners,  are  those  days  of  mercy  you  onoe 
enjoyed  7  And  where  are  those  shadows  of  time,  for  idiich  yon 
tamed  away  from  the  Savioor,  snd  despised  tlie  joys  of  his  kmg- 
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1  Cob.,  PABT8  OF  CHAP.  XII.  ^  Now  there  are  direnitiee  of  gifb,  but  the  huom 
Spirit — And  there  are  dirersities  of  operationa,  bat  it  is  the  same  God  who 
"idHkeiStk  all  in  alL  Bnt  ibe  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  giren  to  erery  man  to 
jgoUt  withaL  For  to  one  man  la  glren  bj  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wiadoai ;— • 
to  another,  the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another,  prophecj.— Bat  all  these  woficr 
elii  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  overj  man  seromllj  as  he  will. 
Tor  as  the  bodj  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  bodj,  being  manj,  are  one  bodj;  so  also  is  Christ  For  bj  one  Spirit  are 
wt  all  baptioed  into  one  bodj.— For  die  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many. 
If  tfie  foot  shall  saj.  Because  I  am  not  the  band,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  ia 
it  therefore  not  of  the  body  1  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the 
«(fe,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ? — And  the  eye  can* 
M  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet  I 
ha.T«  no  need  of  yoo.  Nay,  mnch  more  those  members  of  the  body,  which  seem 
to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary. — And  whether  one  member  sofler,  all  the 
members  saffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  memben  r^oloe 
with  it    Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  memben  in  particular. 

Whbbsvbb  the  author  of  this  Epistle  went,  he  found  nothing 
80  active  in  withstandmg  the  influence  of  the  ChristiaD  religion,  or 
in  marring  ita  divine  form,  ts  the  selfishness  of  the  heart.  Even 
ifaose  who  professed  to  love  God  supremely,  and  their  neighbors  aa 
fbemaelves,  showed  frequently,  that  thej  were  still  chargeable 
with  the  spirit  of  pride  and  emulation,  and  needed  (lie  purifying 
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influence  of  divine  tradi.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
church  in  Corinth.  Those  very  endowments,  which  Christ  had 
imparted  to  the  Corinthian  belieyers  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
goepel,  were  made  an  occasion  of  strife.  In  the  text,  the  Apostle 
labored  to  remove  the  evils  which  existed  among  them,  and  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  and  duties  which  they  were  prone  to  neglect. 
He  informed  them  that  the  diversified  endowments  of  Christians, 
particularly  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  distributed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  were  intended,  not  for  the  gratification  of 
self-love,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  church.  This  he  illustrated 
by  the  similitude  of  the  human  body,  all  the  parts  of  which  stand 
in  an  intimate  relation  to  one  another,  and  are  necessary  to  the 
beauty,  strength,  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole  body.  He 
showed  that  no  Christian,  especially  that  no  public  teacher  should 
glory  in  his  own  qualifications  or  endowments,  but  should  use  them 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Applying  this  interesting  portion  of  Scripture  to  our  own  oaM, 
let  us,  brethren,  distinctly  consider  the  etrors  against  tohiek  we  ar$ 
here  guarded^  and  the  duties  here  inculcated. 

First.  Wo  are  here  guarded  against  suppo^g  that  no  differ^ 
ence  exists  and  that  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  among  the  mem^ 
hers  of  ChrisCs  church.  There  are  some  who  think  that  all 
Christians  are  on  the  same  level ;  that  all  have  the  same  right  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  be  gmdes  and  teachers  in  the  church,  and 
to  administer  Christian  ordinances.  Now  firom  whatever  souroe 
this  opinion  is  derived,  or  whatever  may  be  the  form  it  assumes,  it 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  make  a  distinction  among  men  in  regard  to  office, 
and  describe  the  different  places  to  be  occupied,  and  the  different 
duties  to  be  discharged,  by  the  members  of  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom. The  text  in  particular  guards  us  against  every  approach  to 
the  error  above  mentioned,  by  referring  us  to  the  human  body,  the 
members  of  which  occupy  different  places  and  perform  different 
functions,  some  higher  and  some  lower,  though  all  are  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  body. 
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The  opinion  that  all  Christians  ought  to  hold  the  same  rank,  is 
oontrary  to  the  plan  of  OocTs  works.  In  what  part  of  the  world 
can  you  find  anything  favorable  to  such  an  opinion  ?  There  is  no 
nation  or  society,  in  which  all  are  or  could  be  upon  a  level,  either 
as  to  office  or  influence.  Where  in  the  whole  creation  can  you 
discover  anything  like  a  system  of  perfect  equality  ?  Even  those 
who  fill  the  office  of  the  ministry ^  are  not  in  aU  respects  upon  a 
level.  I  reject  the  idea  of  distinct  orders  among  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  Still  we  cannot  but  perceive  that,  within  the  compass  of 
that  one  office,  there  are  different,  stations  to  be  held,  and  different 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  that  the  variety  of  qualifications  which 
ministers  possess,  exactly  fit  them  for  those  different  stations  and 
duties.  The  Apostle,  with  his  eye  directly  upon  the  public  teach- 
ers of  religion,  repeatedly  asserts  that  there  are  different  qualifica- 
tions and  duties,  and  labors  to  show  in  what  light  those  differences 
are  to  be  regarded.  ^^  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first, 
apoeties ;  secondarily,  prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that, 
miracles,"  etc.  — "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  whatever  men's  speculative  opinions 
may  be  on  this  subject,  they  act  agreeably  to  the  views  of 
tfie  Apostle.  His  views  are  perfectiy  consonant  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  beings,  and  to  the  whole  scheme  of  God's 

1^.  In  the  concerns  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  concerns 
of  civil  society,  there  are  places  of  extraordinary  importance 
to  be  occupied ;  works  of  uncommon  magnitude  and  difficulty  to 
be  accomplished.  Who  shall  be  designated  for  those  places  ? 
Who  shall  be  called  to  accomplish  those  works  ?  Are  all  qualified 
alike?  No.  We  always  inquire,  who  possess  the  talents  and  traits  of 
character,  best  suited  to  the  particular  offices  to  be  filled.  When 
wt  find  this  suitableness,  we  are  satisfied,  and  act  accordingly. 
A  man  who  should  act  on  any  other  principle,  would  be  essen- 
tially wanting  in  Christian  prudence,  and  would  show  that,  how- 
ever honest  his  heart  may  be,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
interests  of  religion. 

Secondly.  We  are  here  guarded  against  the  error  of  sup* 
posing,  that  God  furnishes  us  with  any  talents,  whether  ordinary 
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or  extraordinarj,  merely  fbr  our  own  sake.  It  is  a  yiin  conceit, 
for  anj  man  to  think,  that  the  favors  which  God  bestows  apoo 
him,  are  expressions  of  regard  to  him  personally,  and  are  n^ 
tended  for  his  own  reputation  or  mterest.  The  Apostle  teadMt 
us,  that  no  man  is  made  for  himself;  that  (3od  dengns  all  ov 
powers  and  acquisitions,  (or  the  good  of  the.  chutch;  tfaat  At 
public  teachers  of  religion,  with  their  diverse  endowmenU,  ate 
parts  of  Christ's  spiritual  body ;  just  as  the  eyes,  hands  Und  feoi 
are  parts  of  the  natural  body,  and  are  deagned  to  be  snbservieiil 
to  its  security  and  happness.  A  man's  eyes  are  not  eodiMd 
with  the  power  of  vision  for  th^  own  sake,  but  that  they  mi^ 
be  of  use  to  the  body.  Nor  are  his  feet  endued  witfi  tiieir  pt-^ 
culiar  powers  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  *eustaiiiiBg 
and  moving  the  body.  So  of  all  the  members.  A  ministttr  id 
the  gospel,  who  has  the  views  and  feelings  inculcabed  ^y  Ihi 
text,  will  say  within  himself;  these  intellectual  and  moral  &oal* 
ties,  these  acquiations,  this  power  of  commumcating  instraotki% 
this  influence  in  society,  these  opportunities  for  useftd  «ctk% 
were  not  ^ven  me  for  my  own  sake.  God  bestowed  them  as  tin 
Father  of  the  creation,  for  the  welfisire  of  Ihe  whole.  Let  wj 
object  be  correspondent  with  his.  And  let  me  never  be  guil^ 
of  devoting  his  gifts  to  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  whioii 
he  designed  them. 

Thirdly.  The  text  guards  us  against  ambition.  The  prino^ 
here  inculcated  is,  that  Grod  divides  to  his  ministers  sev^aUj 
such  talents  and  qualifications,  as  will  fit  them  for  the  place  fir 
which  he  designs  them ;  and  will  most  effectually  promote  te 
good  of  the  church.  But  ambition  strives  for  self-promotiom 
It  cannot  be  satisfied  with  usefulness.  It  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  will  of  God.  It  aspires  after  a  distinguished  naooe,  <Nr 
a  distinguished  office.  This  passion  sometimes  prompts  a  imnister 
of  the  gospel  to  aim  at  a  place  above  that  for  which  God  de- 
signed him.  The  foot  aspires  to  be  the  head.  A  minister  of 
the  gospel,  laboring  in  a  retired  situation,  desires  to  preach  to  « 
larger  or  more  cultivated  congregation,  to  live  in  a  more  fiMb- 
ionable  style,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  more  refined  societj^* 
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Siieh  are  the  aspirings  of  his  ambitious  heart.  But  God  may 
have  already  assigned  hun  his  proper  place.  In  his  retired, 
peaceful  situation,  he  might  feed  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock.  His  days  might  pass  pleasantly  away,  filled  up  with  the 
labors  of  loye.  He  might  enjoy  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of 
tliose  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  witness  among  them  the  firuits 
of  the  Spirit.  But  his  ambition  seeks  a  higher  place.  Sijppose 
hit  obtains  a  higher  place ;  —  and  suppose  that  place  proves  to 
be  above  his  qualifications.  How  deplorable  the  consequence! 
He  must  experience  the  unhappiness  of  one,  who  has  been  im- 
pelled by  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  act  against  the  plan  of  divine 
wisdom.  Ss  ambition  has  totally  defeated  itself;  for  his  best 
•flbrts  now  secure  him  far  less  respect  than  he  had  before.  His 
whole  character  has  been  depreciated,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
risen  above  his  place. 

But  suppose  that  a  man,  who  holds  the  sacred  office  in  a  re- 
ared station,  seriously  thinks  himself  fitted  for  a  more  important 
pest,  and  that  the  judgment  of  his  most  judicious  firiends  coin- 
ddes  with  his ;  he  ought  still  to  guard  against  resorting  to  any 
measures  inconsistent  with  uprightness,  with  modesty,  or  with 
Christian  contentment.  In  regard  to  such  a  subject,  there  are 
several  considerations,  which  ought  to  be  made  fiuniliar  to  the 
imnd  of  a  Christian  minister.  The  first  is,  that,  through  the 
influence  of  self-love,  he  is  liable  to  mistake  respecting  his  own 
qualifications,  and  that  others  are  liable  to  mistake  on  the  same 
subject,  through  the  influence  of  a  prepossession  in  his  favor. 
Ood  may  see  that  his  present  situation  is  better  suited  to  his 
telents,  and  more  &vorable  to  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  than 
'any  other.  He  should  consider  too  that  the  situation  which  he 
contemplates,  may  contain  trials,  difficulties  and  sufierings,  which 
he  has  not  the  firmness  to  encounter,  and  which,  should  he  be 
aetually  exposed  to  them,  would  make  him  sigh  after  that  place 
of  retired  labor,  which  he  had  been  so  ready  to  leave.  And 
even  if  he  is  really  qualified  for  a  higher  place,  this  may  not  be 
Ae  proper  time  for  his  removal.  It  may  be  the  purpose  of 
God,  in  due  time,  to  introduce  him  to  a  station  of  greater  im- 
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portance  and  better  suited  to  his  talents,  than  the  one  which  he 
now  has  in  view.  Let  him  then  reiiain  quietlj  in  the  plaoe 
which  divine  providence  has  assigned  him,  remembering  that  h 
is  a  higher  honor  than  anj  man  deserves,  to  be  permitted  to 
preach  the  gospel  anywhere ;  and  remembering  too,  that  if  God 
would  have  him  remove  to  another  sphere  of  action,  he  will  ae^* 
Bonablj  indicate  his  pleasure. 

Bui  there  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject.  A  man  may 
aspire  to  a  place  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  and  to  which,  ao* 
cording  to  the  arrangements  of  divine  providence,  he  is  soon  to 
be  introduced  —  he  maj  aspire  to  that  place  for  the  grataficatioii 
of  his  vanity.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  station  of  distinguished 
usefukess.  But  he  fixes  his  eye  not  upon  its  usefuhoess,  bat  ito 
honor.  Even  if  he  resolves  on  the  highest  degree  of  asefulneas, 
it  is  still  for  his  own  credit.  It  is  not  the  glory  of  Christ,  bat 
his  own  glory  that  excites  his  zeal.  In  all  that  he  does  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  an  elevated  place  m  the  church,  and  in  all  hit 
eflforts  to  discharge  its  duties,  he  has  an  ultimate  refer^Kse  to 
himself.  Now  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  actuated  by  such 
a  motive,  may  conceal  his  baseness  from  man.  But,  in  the  eye 
of  God,  he  is  altogether  selfish  and  vile,  an  enemy  to  the  cross  cf 
Christ.  And  he  is  preeminentiy  guilty,  because  he  mixes  hit 
ambitious,  selfish  designs  with  the  duties  of  a  sacred  and  holy 
calling. 

Fourthly.  The  Apostle  here  guards  us  against  every  degree 
of  envy  towards  those  who  are  above  us.  Envy  is  a  mixture  of 
pride,  meanness,  and  malignity.  It  is  a  covert  warfare  against 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  misery  itself  to  the  breast  where  it 
dwells.  I  am  ashamed  to  think,  that  this  vile  passion  ever  shows 
itself  in  ministers  of  the  gospel.  What  reason,  brethren,  can  we 
have  to  envy  those,  who  in  respect  of  talents,  place,  or  reputa- 
tion, are  superior  to  us  ?  Suppose  we  should  become  superior  to 
them;  would  it  be  right  for  them  to  envy  us?  —  Are  there  not 
places  of  various  degrees  of  importance  to  be  occupied  ?  And  is 
it  not  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  raise  up 
men,  who  shall  be  qualified  for  those  different  places  ?    And  will 
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Jim  set  yourself  against  the  ^risdom  and  goodness  of  God  ?  But 
aside  frcm  this — what  cause  can  we  have  to  envy  those  above 
iis  ?  Are  not  men,  who  are  called  to  fill  stations  of  uncommon 
inq)ortance,  exposed  to  great  difficulties,  hardships  and  sufierings  7 
In  truth,  it  requires  benevolence,  resolution,  and  self-denial,  for 
tton,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  be  willing  to  occupy 
aneh  stations.  Those,  who  have  passed  from  more  retired  places 
to  ihos*  which  are  more  public  and  important,  are  often  ready  to 
rfak  under  the  burdens  which  oppress  them,  and  often  sigh  after 
dMS  peaceful  labors  and  {Measures  they  have  left 

But  there  is  another  fault,  needy  connected  with  tUs,  namely, 
a  Wfint  of  repining  and  discontent,  because  we  are  not  distin- 
ginshad.  Let  us  never  forget  the  severe  recompense  which  was 
awarded  to  the  indolent  and  repming  servant,  who  had  but  one 
ialea^.  That  the  wel&re  of  the  church  may  be  promoted,  God 
has  seen  fit  to  prepare  men  for  the  diflforent  places  which  are  to 
be  occufned,  and  the  different  jfovka  which  are  to  be  accomplidied. 
Ha  one  has  any  ri^t  to  say,  that  bis  talents  and  services  are 
of  90  consequence  to  the  church.  '^  If  &e  foot  shall  say,  be^ 
tense  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the.  body ;  is  it  there^ 
Ive  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  because  I  am 
not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
kedy  1  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  f 
If  4he  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it 
Imtik  fsleased  him.  And  if  they  were  sU  eoe  eiember,  where 
wmethe  body?"  Some  men' seem  iolose  all  motive  to  ex^r^ 
tioOf  wheft  they  find  that  they  OMst  aei  in  a  subordinate  place* 
Btat  in  resbty,  those  who  possess  ordinary  tatonts,  and  are  des- 
tined to  erdioary  duties  in  the  ministry,  are  in  some  respects 
sore  seeessary  to  the  proq^rity  of  the  church,  than  those  of 
dMfaieBisbed  talents.  The  good  which  is  jbo  be  done  by  them  is 
0»ater  m  ihe  amouut^  and  reqwres  A  larg^  number  to  accom- 
piiflb  it.  To  convert  sinner  end  edify  the  church  is  the  grand 
eljeet  of  Ae  ministry*  By  whose  labois  is  this  object  to  be 
ebMfly  imoinoted?    Not  by  «ke  Isheis  <^  the  few, but  of  tbe 
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many.  Thoee  ministers,  tiben,  who  are  called  to  discharge  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  are  not  to  indulge  a  spirit  of 
repining  and  discontent,  as  though  their  situation  was  degraded^ 
or  their  employment  of  little  value.  It  is  far  otherwise.  Their 
employment  is  the  same  as  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  apostles.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  chiefly  engaged  ilit 
attention  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  during  his  pubUc  ministry. 
Indeed,  the  employment  of  any  one,  who  is  called  to  preach  ilit 
everlasting  gospel,  is  important  and  honorable  in  a  degree  not 
to  be  measured.  And  ministers,  however  obscure  their  ntoatioB, 
who  &ithfuUy  preach  the  gospel,  do  a  great  work,  and  will  re* 
ceive  great  honor  at  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  Instead  there- 
fore of  repining,  it  becomes  them  to  bless  Grod  for  his  mercy  m 
putting  them  into  the  ministry,  and  suffering  them,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  labor  in  such  a  heavenly  work ;  and  instead  of 
yielding  to  discouragement,  to  rouse  to  action  all  the  powers  tliey 
possess,  and  do  as  much  as  possible  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Let 
OS  watchfully  guard  our  minds  against  the  habit  of  making  saA 
comparisons  of  ourselves  with  others,  as  will  lead  to  repining  or 
discontent.  Let  us  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  magnitude  of  ilio 
work  which  God  has  assigned  to  us,  the  vast  importance  of  dcwog 
it  faithfully,  and  the  happiness  of  being  approved  of  our  Judge. 
And  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  worthless  all  distinctions  among  m 
will  appear  at  the  last  day,  except  that  between  the  fiuthfiil  and 
the  unfaithful. 

*  Fifthly.  Ministers  who  are  placed  in  high  stations,  are  here 
guarded  against  self-complacency  and  contempt  of  others,  ^^  The 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  nor  again 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more 
those  members  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are 
necessary."  One  who  holds  a  superior  place  in  the  church,  is 
as  much  dependent  on  others,  as  they  upon  him.  The  eye  needs 
the  hand,  as  much  as  the  hand  the  eye.  And  in  a  perfect  body, 
even  the  feebler  members  are  necessary  as  well  as  the  stronger. 
Why  should  you  despise  any  ministers  of  the  gospel,  because 
tbeir  situation  is  less  conspicuous  than  yours  ?    The  Lord  Jesne 
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has  pTon  them  fheir  talents,  and  allotted  to  fhem  their  situatikm 
and  emptoymenL  Will  you  despise  the  beneyolent  appomtment 
of  Christ  ?~- despise  those  whom  Christ  has  chosen  to  the  work 
of  converting  sinners,  and  training  up  his  people  for  heaven  ?  -« 
those  whose  labors  are  as  essential  as  your  own,  to  the  great 
object  of  redeeming  love  7 

Farther.  If  those  who  occupy  subordinate  stations,  had  been 
placed  in  your  condition,  their  reputation  and  usefulness  might 
have  risen  much  higher  than  yours ;  and  you,  if  placed  in  their 
condition,  might  have  appeared  to  much  less  advantage  than 
they.  To  despise  them,  therefore,  may  be  to  despise  those,  who 
possess  an  excellence  of  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
siqMrior  to  your  own. 

Let  me  also  warn  any  of  my  brethren,  against  making  an 
elevated  office  an  occasion  of  idf-complaceney.  Remember  that 
your  bdng  in  such  an  office  is  no  evidence  of  the  divine  com- 
placency. Ood  often  raises  men  up  to  exalted  places,  in  whom 
Us  all-searching  eye  sees  no  real  goodness.  They  may  possess 
eertain  quahfications,  which  he  can  make  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  providence.  And  with  a  view  to  this  subserviency, 
he  may  place  them  in  an  office  of  distinguished  importance,  and 
lead  them  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them,  in  a  useful  and 
acceptable  manner ;  althou^  he  knows  that  a  day  is  at  hand, 
iriien  they  will  be  numbered  with  hypocrites  and  unbelievers* 
lUs  is  a  subject  of  tremendous  unport,  and  so  fiur  from  leaving 
any  room  for  self-complacency,  it  should  fill  us  all  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Conffider  further,  that  Grod  may  sometimes  put  men  of  incon- 
siderable talents  in  high  stations,  for  the  very  purpose  of  expos- 
ing their  folly  in  aspiring  to  distinction,  and  of  warning  others  to 
be  content  with  their  place.  And  what  is  still  more  dreadful, 
lie  may  sometimes  punish  the  secret  wickedness  of  men,  by 
plaeing  them  in  those  exalted  stations,  where  their  wickedness  will 
be  disclosed,  and  so  will  involve  them  in  merited  disgrace  and  ruin. 
While  they  are  in  a  lower  station,  some  corrupt  and  odious  pas- 
may  be  indulged  in  their  hearts,  though  covered  frmn  the 
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worid;  and  they  may  be  acquiring  a  repoMion  and  inflnenea 
wbioli  ihey  deienre  not,  and  wUdi  would  be  haaurdoiia  to  the 
intereatB  of  religion.  In  righteous  judgment,  God  may  raiae  fliem 
to  a  higher  place,  where  the  reatrainta,  which  they  jfiMrmei^ 
Mt,  will  be  remored,  and  where  the  particular  paanon^  lAkk 
they  before  kept  from  the  public  eye,  will  acquire  atrenglh,  and 
act  itielf  ont.  But  the  moment  it  doea  thia,  their  eharaclw 
ia  atigmatwed,  and  they  sink  into  ignominy  and  wretchedneaa. 

For  thoee  who  occupy  H^  atations,  to  indulge  feelinga  of  adf^ 
complacency,  ib  directly  contrary  to  the  dictatea  of  piety*  If 
yen  indnlge  auch  feeliugB,  you  do  aa  much  aa  to  aacribe  your  e»» 
altation  to  your  own  eflbrta  or  your  own  worthineaa,  like  that  iai^ 
pious  king  who  walked  m  his  palace,  and  with  pride  and  aatS* 
eialtation,  aaid :  '^  Is  not  thia  great  Babylon  which  I  haFO  built 
--*by  the  vak^  of  my  power,  and  for  the  ^rj  of  my  najealj}^ 
You  remember  how  quickly  God  ahowed  his  abhorrence  of  anah 
iaipiety.  ^^  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  £bB 
a  Toice  from  heaven,  aaying,  0  kmg  Nebuchadnenar,  to  thee  it 
is  spoken ;  the  kingdom  is  departed  fnmi  thee."  If  any  of  jaOf 
brethren,  are  placed  in  important  stations,  forget  not  to  ascribe 
it  to  divine  providence.  It  is  God  who  raised  you  up ;  and  hia 
hand  is  to  be  devoutly  acknowledged.  Every  circumstance  of 
your  life  has  been  ordered  by  his  wisdom.  Let  the  praise  of  all 
your  talttits,  your  acquisitions,  and  your  usefokiess  be  attributed 
to  him.  And  inert^ead  of  taking  any  credit  to  yourselves  onaecoynt 
rf  your  station,  remendier  how  far  you  have  failed  of  accom* 
plishing  the  duties,  to  which  your  office  binds  you. 

Such,  brethren,  are  the  errors  of  the  understanding  and  flie 
heart,  to  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  liable,  and  from  wtixik 
tiie  passage  before  us  is  suited  to  guard  fliem.  Consider  now 
briefly  the  peculiar  duties  which  it  enjcmis. 

The  great  duty  suggested  by  the  text,  is  muiual  love.  This 
is  a  duty  of  high  importance  among  CSiriatiana  in  geneeal.  But 
there  are  spe<M  reasons  why  mutual  love  should  be  cheriahed 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  not  only  love  the  same  Lord, 
and  look  for  the  same  inheritance,  but  are  engaged  in  Urn  same 
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employment,  and  are  devoted  to  the  same  sacred  cause ;  circum- 
stances, which  tend  to  produce  the  sincerest  aflfection.  Their 
work  IB  so  arduous,  and  so  many  are  the  difficulties  they  must 
encounter,  that  they  greatiy  need  each  otiier's  friendship.  Let 
ministers,  then,  love  one  another  with  pure  hearts  ferventiy.  The 
friendship,  which  binds  them  together  should  be  deep  and  ten- 
der. It  should  exclude  all  strife,  and  all  suspicion.  It  should 
have  strength  to  endure  trials,  and  to  last  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
It  should  bum  with  a  flame  so  pure  and  steady,  that  death 
itself  cannot  extinguish  it.  It  should  be  so  holy  in  its  nature 
and  tendency,  that  those  who  are  under  its  influence,  will  seise 
every  opportunity  for  uniting  in  Christian  conversation,  and 
bending  the  knee  together  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

This  love  would  lead  ministers  to  rejoice  in  each  other's  use- 
fulness and  honor.  ^^  If  one  member  of  the  body  be  honored, 
an  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  If  we  sincerely  love  the 
diurch,  tiiat  reputation  or  usefulness  of  our  brother  which 
piromotes  its  welfare,  will  certainly  ^ve  us  satisfiEustion.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  all  valuable  qualifications,  he  is  our  superior. 
It  IS  just  so  much  the  better  for  the  church.  Why  is  it  not  as 
well  fixr  a  brother  of  yours  to  do  good,  as  to  do  it  yourself?  And 
if  80,  why  is  it  not  as  well  for  him  to  possess  those  superior  tal- 
ents which  qualify  him  to  do  good,  as  for  you  to  possess  them  7 
And  why  should  you  not  feel  as  real  a  satisfaction  in  his  superior 
^piaKfications  and  usefulness,  as  you  would  in  your  own  ?  Are 
fliey  less  valuable  because  they  are  his,  and  not  yours  ?  God 
does  not  regard  them  so.  And  why  should  you  ?  I  say,  breth- 
len,  we  ou^t  not  only  to  look  without  dissatisfaction  on  the  supe- 
lior  talents  and  usefulness  of  others,  but  heartily  to  rejoice  in 
them,  and  to  bless  God  for  them.  And  this  we  certainly  shall  do, 
if  we  love  our  brethren  as  ourselves,  or  if  we  feel  a  real  attach- 
ment to  the  common  cause.  Let  us  banish  forever  that  wretched, 
infernal  temper,  which  is  dissatisfied  at  the  superiority  of  others. 
It  is  a  temper  which  would  fill  the  whole  moral  creation  with 
nrisery  ;  because  all  moral  creatures  must  forever  see  one,  who  is 
infinitely  above  them,  and  who  will  receive  ^ory  which  they  can 
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never  atUon.  If  we  rejoiee  in  the  infinite  excellence  and  ^017 
of  God,  we  shall  rejoiee  most  in  that,  which  has  the  greatest 
reeemblance  to  him.  And  surely  those  most  resemble  Ch)d,  who 
liae  the  highest  in  intellectual  and  moral  exceOence,  and  do  die 
most  good.  That  yery  superiority  of  talents,  reputation  and  use- 
fulness which  oecasioDS  uneasiness  to  the  envious  heart,  occaaioBS 
joy  to  the  benev<dent.  Let  us  bless  QoA  for  aU  the  instances  ia 
which  he  gives  eminent  qualifications  to  his  servants.  And  lei  is 
labor  and  pn^y  that  the  next  generation  of  ministers  may  rise  to 
£Mr  higher  degrees  of  leanung,  piety,  and  useftdness,  than  any  cf 
us  have  attained.  The  Lord  endue  them  with  such  inteUectail 
and  moral  excellence,  as  will,  in  future  ages,  cast  a  ahade  over 
the  brightest  traits  of  our  character.  The  Lord  bring  forward  a 
time  when  common  Christians  shall  rank  as  high,  as  the  meet  die* 
tmgiushed  ministers  of  the  present  day,  and  ministers  as  hi^  as 
apostles ;  and  when  the  best  of  the  present  generation  diall  be 
spoken  of^  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  children  in  compaii* 
son  with  men. 

Cardial  9ympaihy  with  our  brethren  is  another  duty  which  As 
Apostle  happily  illustrates  in  the  text.  '^  If  one  member  suflRsr, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  Ministers,  in  common  with 
others,  must  have  various  personal  and  domestic  afflictions.  In  all 
these  afflictions,  our  brethren  need  our  sympathy,  and  we  theiis. 
Ministers  have  various  weaknesses  and  defects,  both  natural  and 
moral,  which  occasion  them  many  a  painful  struggle,  many  an  hoar 
of  sadness  and  discouragement.  Nothing  on  earth  can  aflfoid 
them  so  much  comfort  and  assistance,  as  the  sympathy  of  thrir 
brethren.  This  sympathy  should  be  fi:^e  and  spontaneous,  like 
that  which  all  parts  of  the  body  have  for  any  member  whkh 
is  wounded,  or  suffers  pain.  It  should  be  sincere  and  active. 
The  hand  is  instantly  extended  to  aflkrd  needed  relief  to  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  or  to  alleviate  its  sufferings.  Fit  emblem  of  what 
ought  to  exist  in  the  church,  and  in  the  ministry.  Our  hearts 
should  instantly  be  touched  with  the  afflictions  of  a  brother.  We 
should  hasten  to  his  relief.  And  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  we 
should  give  hiiA  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  we  wish  to  relieve 
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Urn.  To  an  afflicted  minister,  Buoh  prompt  and  tender  sympatkj 
from  his  bretben  is  one  of  the  most  precioas  consc^tioQS.  And 
when  this  sympathy  cannot  be  expressed  by  personal  attention,  it 
abould  be  done  by  fraternal  correspondence.  This  mode  q£  assiift- 
Jng  and  comforting  onr  brethren  is  of  much  higher  consequence  thaa 
if4»  are  apt  to  think,  whether  they  are  sufficing  private  afflictioiis, 
or  contending  mth  difficulties  which  result  from  their  publie 
•lation. 

There  is  <»e  duty  suggested  by  the  Apostle,  which  is  not  «&•* 
^nently  orerlooked ;  I  mean  the  duty  of  conferring  some  spaoial 
marks  of  kindness  upon  those  whose  talents  and  situations  are 
less  distinguished.  To  inculcate  this  duty,  the  Apostle,  with  the 
aiost  delicate  sensibility,  reminds  us,  that  we  sometimes  pay 
special  attention  to  those  members  of  the  body  which  are  wanting 
k  gracefulness  or  strength ;  —  so  far  are  the  more  distinguished 
|arts  t)f  the  body  from  i^proiniating  the  iriiole  of  our  regard.  In 
like  4DMnner,  we  riiould  sometimes  gi^  special  attention  to  thoee 
of  eur  brethren,  who  are  not  blessed  with  any  of  the  higher  trotti 
of  character.  We  shouki  defend  them  from  injuiy  and  contempt. 
We  should  cover  their  infirmities  and  weaknesses.     We  should 

ist  them  in  everything  that  is  good ;  and  be  sure  to  assign  tiiem 

fill  and  honorable  employment. 

jElnal^.  The  Apostle  here  suggests  the  duty  of  union  and 
^percUicm  among  the  servants  of  Christ.  All  the  members  of 
the  natural  body  act  together,  eadi  one  in  its  proper  place,  in 
|pomoting  the  welfare  of  tiie  whole,  and  of  every  part.  The 
oanse  of  Christ  is  really  one.  His  kmgdom  is  one,  and  comprises 
aU  his  obedient  subjects.  His  subjects  all  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion lo  him,  and  to  one  another.  As  friends  and  disciples  of 
Christ,  they  have  one  common  interest,  one  great  object  of  afieo- 
tk>n  and  pursuit ;  that  is,  the  honor  of  their  Lord,  the  pro^rity 
cf  his  kingdom,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  puiposes. 

13iere  may  be  different  denominations  of  C^iristians  and  of  min* 
ii^rs,  and  each  <X  these  denominations  may  have  something 
peculiar  to  itself,  both  as  to  the  external  forms  of  religion,  and  the 
particular  methods  of  promoting  it.     In  regard  to  these,  there 
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may  be  an  honest  difference  among  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesna 
and  who  endeavor  to  know  and  do  his  will.  Among  these  different 
denominations,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  complete  cooperatioii. 
Such  cooperation  is  not  to  be  attempted,  and  may  not  at  present 
be  desirable.  But  the  moment  you  come  to  anything  whioii 
belongs  to  the  substance  of  Christianity,  anything  essential  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  church,  or  the  common  duties  of  religioii, 
ministers  and  Christians  ought  all  to  be  one.  Here,  theie 
should  be  a  cordial  and  perfect  cooperation.  Here  all  the 
friends  of  Christ  do  fully  agree.  And  they  ought  to  show 
their  agreement.  Cooperation  here  is  a  natural  and  practicable 
duty.  Should,  therefore,  the  ministers  of  any  denomination  be 
full  of  ardor  in  promoting  what  is  local,  or  what  is  peculiar  to  a 
particular  part  of  Christ's  kingdom,  while  they  look  with  coldneai 
on  what  relates  to  the  common  interest  of  the  church ;  they  would 
show  that  their  hearts  are  misguided  through  the  deceitfiilnesB  of 
Bin.  When  the  day  of  decision  shall  come ;  when  the  light  cf 
truth  shall  shine  forth  in  its  glory  from  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  aU 
the  delusions  of  the  understanding  and  the  passions  shall  cease ; 
we  shall  see,  that  what  related  to  our  own  personal  interest,  or  the 
interest  of  one  particular  denomination,  in  distinction  from  the 
common  interest  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  was  worthy  of  little 
or  no  regard.  Then  every  object  will  vanish  out  of  sight,  but  the 
worth  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  dis- 
tinction, so  joyful  on  one  side,  and  so  tremendous  on  the  other, 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Oh !  that  Christians  of 
every  name  might  anticipate  the  views  and  feelings  they  will  have, 
when  all  these  clouds  and  shadows  shall  flee  away,  and  the  whole 
moral  world  be  filled  with  the  clearness  and  splendor  of  divine 
truth. 

But  here  there  is  need  of  serious  caution.  For  Christian 
fellowship  and  cooperation  can  properly  go  no  further,  than 
there  is  real  agreement.  With  all  who  manifestly  belong  to 
the  body  of  Christ  and  love  his  cause,  we  ought  gladly  to  unite  in 
all  those  duties  which  are  common  to  them  and  us,  and  in  every 
measure  which  is  suited  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
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diuich,  whaterer  minor  diflferences  may  at  present  exist.  But  if 
ire  would,  in  any  way,  unite  with  those,  who  do  not  mamtain  what 
we  belieye  to  be  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity,  the  onion 
must  not  extend  to  anything  which  inyolves  those  principles.  We 
oan  safely  umte  with  them  in  those  things  only,  in  which  their 
peculiar  Tiews  can  have  no  effect  on  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
lital  interests  of  religion.  In  a  word,  while  we  ought  to  exercise 
flie  mncerest  good  will  and  kindness  towards  all  men,  towards 
iboee  especially,  who  have  in  our  opinion  imbibed  pernicious  errors ; 
we  can  properly  maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  those  only,  who 
agree  with  us  respecting  the  essential  principles  of  our  holy 
xeligion. 

Mt  Diab  Kbphew, 

I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  call  to  remembrance  what  God  has 
done  for  you,  and  by  what  ways  he  has  brought  you  hither,  with- 
out a  delightful  unpresaon  of  his  great  goodness.  About  eleyen 
jears  ago,  your  honored  father  and  I,  after  a  long  separation,  had 
mezpectedly  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  our  native  place.  Wish- 
ing as  I  did  to  express  my  cordial  gratitude  for  the  pious  concern 
lie  had  shown  for  me  when  I  was  a  child,  I  proposed  that  his  son, 
whom  he  had  very  affectionately  named  to  me,  should  receive  a 
pnblio  education,  and  proffered  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  in 
eanying  such  a  design  into  effect.  Many  a  time  has  his  heart 
and  mine  been  filled  with  the  tenderest  emotions,  at  the  thought 
of  the  interview  we  then  had,  and  of  th#  consequences  which  have 
flowed  firom  it.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  all  the 
■olicitude  which  I  have  felt  for  your  welfare,  and  the  rincere, 
though  very  defective  efiforts  I  have  made  for  your  improvement, 
have  received  a  four-fold  reward.  I  say  it  to  the  glory  of  Him, 
who  has  been  the  guide  of  your  youth  —  to  the  glory  of  that  grace 
which  has  made  you  what  you  are. 

If,  my  dear  nephew,  you  look  back  to  the  time  when,  as  we 
hope,  Ood  called  you  with  an  holy  calling,  and  gave  you  to  expe- 
xience  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  then  to  the  time  when  you  began  the  arduous  labor 
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of  preparing  for  the  minist^  by  &  regidar  fitemrj  aiid  theoiog^eal 
•ducatioD ;  and  if  you  call  to  reMembrance  the  whole  ooone  ef 
jour  life  since ;  70m  must  perceive,  thai  joa  are  indebted  to  thv 
goodnen  cf  Gkxl  ia  no  ordinary  degree,  aad  iliat  yon  are  booidy 
by  everlaating  obKgatioDB,  to  devote  your  talents,  yoor.Efe,  year 
vrhole  being,  to  his  holy  service*  Tob  ars  not  yotv  own.  Tha 
powers  of  misd  which  yon  possess ;  the  literary  acquisitions  whidi 
you  have  gained ;  yoor  skill  in  sacred  criticism,  your  thedo^edl 
knowledge,  and  all  your  qoaliieations  for  the  work  of  the  winMi 
try,  and  for  the  particular  office  you  are  now  called  to  M,  aiw 
9ven  you  by  tibe  Head  of  tbe  church.  And  for  whai  are  Aflgr 
given  ?  To  fill  your  heart  with  vanity  and  self-complacency  ?  Tm 
excite  and  gratify  an  aspiring  ambition  ?  The  Spirit  of  Qod,  I 
trust,  has  taught  you  a  very  different  sentiment.  Just  in  propof^ 
tien  to  your  talents  and  your  attainmenta  in  knowledge,  sore  your 
obligations  to  love  God  and  promote  his  cause.  Your  understani* 
ing,  your  heart,  your  learning,  your  time,  healA,  and  infti** 
ence  are  God's.  Pride,  tiien,  is  impiefy;  it  ia  sacrilege.  Banirir 
it  forever  from  your  heart.  Or  if  it  strives  to  maintain  its  place 
there,  make  unceasing  war  against  it.  And  let  tiie  hateful  thing 
be  made  to  destroy  itself,  by  occasioning  deeper  humility  and  self* 
abhorrence. 

Study,  preach,  and  labor  from  love  to  ChrUty  a  principle  of 
action  infinitely  nobler  than  ambition.  Let  that  love  be  your 
ruling  passion.  Under  its  holy  influence,  strive  in  idl  thing3  to 
excel ;  but  with  such  a  temper,  that  you  will  always  be  {leased 
with  the  superior  excellence  of  others.  Forever  avoid  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  envy  the  height  which  they  cannot  reach,  and 
who  endeavor  to  stain  and  depress  the  fiurest  character  which 
they  see  rising  above  them. 

Tou  are  engaged,  my  dear  nephew,  in  an  enterprise  great  and 
arduous  for  any  man,  especially  for  one  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. But  your  Saviour  offers  you  his  all-sufficient  grace.  And 
there  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  without  bringing 
into  view  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  (jod ;  that  is,  tiiat  the  whole 
course  of  your  education   has  manifestly  been  diMcted  by  hk 
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providence  with  a  view  to  the  particular  station  for  which  joa  are 
designated.*  Your  education  has  been  suited  so  exactlj  to  pre- 
pare you  for  that  station,  that  if  jou  had  firom  the  first  definitely 
fixed  your  thoughts  upon  it,  you  could  not  have  made  any  dedra- 
ble  alteration  in  your  plan  of  study.  With  this  idew  of  the  merciful 
guidance  which  God  has  afforded  you,  and  with  a  full  reliance  on 
his  grace,  take  courage,  and  go  forward  in  your  work,  always 
keeping  a  steady  eye  upon  your  great  object.  While  laboring  to 
disciplme  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  learning,  remember  that  you  are  a  Christian^  and  a  ndniiter 
qf  the  gotpdf  and  that  it  is  your  duty,  in  both  characters,  to  strive 
finr  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as  your  great  object.  Go  for- 
ward then  in  the  strength  of  (rod.  Be  fidthful  unto  death ;  and 
your  merciful  Saviour  will  give  you  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 


■^ 


*  Note  to  the  pre$ent  edition  of  the  Sermon, 
The  pwrticiilAr  sitaadon  referred  to  was  a  Professorship  in  Colombia  College 
in  the  District  of  Colombia.    After  that,  the  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  was  for  sereral 
years,  President  of  the  College  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  then,  fbr  a  longer  time, 
TntidiBDt  of  the  CoU<^  in  Toicalooaa,  Alahama. 


A   SERMON 


AT  TBB  QBDIKATIOK  Of  TBI  RIY.  BBTJIMIH  WOCWBOBT,  AT  lAL- 
MOUTH,  ]fAB&,  JUHX  9, 18M. 


1  Cor.  9:  22. — I  am  madb  ixl  things  to  all  xbHiTHat  i  miost  bt  ax& 

MBANS  SAYS  BOMB. 

There  is  perhaps  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  been  more 
frequently  misinterpreted  than  this;  and  none  which  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  more  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  writer. 
The  principal  abuse  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  those,  whose  tem- 
per inclines  to  indecision  and  timidity,  and  who  endeavor  to  justify 
this  weakness  of  character  by  the  account  the  Apostle  here  j^ves 
of  his  own  conduct.  The  mistake  which  has  in  this  way  been 
comnutted,  and  the  injury  which  has  resulted  from  it  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  have  been  so  palpable,  that  some  have  been  led 
to  discard  altogether  the  principle  of  action  asserted  in  the  text, 
and  thus  have  faUen  into  errors  as  really  hurtful  to  religion,  as 
those  which  they  have  labored  to  avoid. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  consequence,  to  determine  what 
views  the  Apostle  meant  to  express  by  the  language  of  the  tezt,^ 
^^  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men."  What  is  the  import  of  this 
declaration  ?     And  what  are  the  limitations  and  cautions  to  be 
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observed,  in  a  practical  application  of  it  to  minbters  at  the  present 
day. 

Let  us,  in  tiie  first  place,  see  what  light  we  can  derive  from 
passages  in  the  same  Epistle  relating  to  the  same  general  subject. 

In  the  precedmg  cha|)ter  the  Apostle  introduces  a  question  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  He 
teaches,  that  in  those  who  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  there  may  be 
no  violation  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  yet  that  they  ought  scru- 
pulously to  abstain,  if  tiieir  partaking  would  be  any  injury  to 
others.  ^^  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to 
edification."  In  other  words  we  should  consider  the  consciences 
and  weaknesses  of  tiiose  around  us,  and  be  ready  to  ^ve  up  our 
own  liberty,  and  as  £&r  as  may  consist  with  higher  obligations, 
our  own  rights  too,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  But  the  particu- 
lar design  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text  becomes  still  more  apparent 
from  tiie  verses  immediately  preceding.  In  various  forms,  he 
asserted  his  right  to  a  maintenance  from  tiiose,  to  whom  he 
preached.  But  to  prevent  objections  which  might  arise  against 
liie  Christian  religion,  and  to  give  additional  weight  to  his  instruc- 
tioiis,  he  forebore  to  urge  this  right.  The  mention  of  this  instance 
of  his  benevolence  led  him  to  state  more  particularly  in  what 
manner  he  regulated  his  conduct  in  relation  to  such  subjects  as 
these.  Though  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  firee,  yet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  good,  he  made  himself  a  servant  to  all.  "  Unto 
the  Jews,''  he  says,  ^'  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  tiie 
Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I 
m^t  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  are  without 
law,  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  law 
to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without  law ;  to  the 
weak  became  I  as  weak  that  I  might  gain  tiie  weak ;  I  am  made 
all  things  to  all  men,  tiiat  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  In 
things  indifferent,  he  conformed  to  the  feelings  and  customs  of 
those  around  him.  In  this  practice  of  yielding,  he  went  as  fBX 
as  he  could,  consistentiy  with  duty.  He  never  created  oflbnoe  by 
deviating  unnecessarily  from  the  opimons  or  manners  of  those, 
with  whom  he  was  conversant. 

86* 
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Bat  we  shall  be  fiutiier  aided  in  fixing  the  proper  limitatiaiie  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning,  by  a  consideration  of  the  object  he  aimed 
at  ^^  I  am  made  all  tiungs  to  all  men,  that  I  might  bjf  all  fMOM 
save  $omeJ*  £Ba  object  was  the  salvation  of  men.  The  meami 
ha  adopted  were  suited  to  promote  this  object  And  if  so,  it 
most  be  dear  that,  in  beoomng  all  things  to  all  men,  the  ApoaHe^ 
could  not  have  confenned  either  to  the  sins,  or  to  the  errors  of 
men -^  as  such  a  conformity  would  haye  had  an  influence  direotlj 
contrary  to  his  obfeot  For  the  same  reason,  ba  oould  not  have 
withheld  divine  truth.  For  he  considered  (tivin^  truth  aa  lbs 
means  of  taming  Bien  firom  their  sins,  and  training  them  ^  for 
heaven.  To  suppose  ttiat  he  suppressed  any  of  the  esqantial  tralhsi 
of  revelation,  or  fliat  he  either  tauj^t  or  countenanced  errori  ia 
to  sappose  that  he  not  oi^y  forgot  the  end  of  his  preaching,  fanfc 
pat  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  attaimng  it 

It  was  still  of  great  importance,  as  a  meana'of  promotu^  buui 
object,  that  he  should  abstain  firom  everythmg  in  the  mode  of 
preaching  that  would  bar  the  minds  of  men  against  conviction^  or 
{rurnish  them  either  with  advantages  to  oppose  religion,  or  with 
.  an  excuse  &r  ne^ecting  it.  The  consideration  of  his  object  muafc 
also  have  induced  him  to  forego  any  personal  gratification,  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  all  cases  to  exhibit  a  kind  end 
peaceful  deportment.  We  see  what  his  diapontion  was  in  respeoi 
to  his  midntenance.  He  claimed  it  as  bis  unquestionable  rights 
But  as  there  were  some,  who  might  impute  wrong  motives  to  Ima 
if  he  should  urge  his  clsdm,  and  might  by  that  meains  acquire  an 
infiuence  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  he  thou^i  it 
his  duty  to  forbear^  The  mention  of  this  led  him  to  state  mocQ 
fyiy^  as  in  the  text,  that  principle  of  condescension  and  self- 
denial,  by  which  he  sought  to  help  forward  tiie  salvation  of  men« 
If,  then,  a  question  arise  in  our  minds  respecting  the  duty  or  prer 
priety  of  any  particular  instance  of  comphanoe,  it  will  oonduea 
direetiy  to  a  satis&otory  answer,  to  inquire,  whether  it  will  bav% 
an  iniuence  &vorahle  to  the  salvation  of  men.  Will  it  produce 
or  strengthen  in  otiiers  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  trutha  cC 
God's  word,  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  leligjyon?    WiU  it  be  likt- 
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ly  to  iiiT68t  na  niih  gresber  power  over  tiieir  oomoienoee,  at  to 
opuk  die  avenues  of  their  hearts  to  ttie  doetrines  we  preadi  ?  Or 
wiB  it  dhrnniah  our  inflaence,  and  render  it  more  diflkndt  than  it 
would  oAerwiae  be,  to  make  an  imprenioii  upon  others  in  faTor 
of  reBpon  ?  Will  the  remembranee  of  it  create  embarraanneDt 
in  our  fedingi,  and  hold  ne  baok  taym  any  iaithfbl  endeavor* 
toK  their  eoDvermn  ?  Tbia  refsrence  to  the  end  of  the  ministrf 
it  fireqaentfy  of  great  moment  in  eases  of  a  doobtM  oharacter. 

Bst  we  maj  disoover  still  more  elearlj  what  most  have  beea 
ike  Aposde's  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  tsxt,  bj  attendmg  to 
cAtBtfouaffn  found  m  Ast  tpkdm^  and  tx>  Jm  &wn  pradie^^  Ha 
etgoins  tte  dntj  of  fidthfuBj  deehmng  divine  tmdi,  and  of  ooiH 
tending  earnesdj  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  ssints.  Ha 
edhiHrti  Timothj  to  preadi  the  word ;  to  be  instant  in  season,  and 
ont  of  season ;  to  speak  the  things  whiok  become  soond  doetrine  ^ 
and  never  to  be  ashamed  of  tiie  testimonj  of  the  Jjxrii.  In  his 
fivswell  address  to  the  chnreh  at  ]^esas,  he  says,  that  he  had 
Hit  shnganed  to  declare  aU  the  coaasel  of  Ood ;  diat  he  had  ao 
fkiAfeUy  preached  die .  traA,  dml  he  was  pore  from  the  blood  of 
all  man*.  In  aaoiher  place,  he  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellen^ 
apastlfis»  aa  hamg  renomeed  all  dishonesty  and  oraffiness ;  as 
Boi  handling  the  w«rd  of  Gbd  dsceitfiilly^  bat  by  manifestatjeii 
of  die  truth  oonmiending  themselves  to  every  man's  conscienos  in 
the  aghl  of  Q^du  ^  We  are  not,^  he  saysy  ^^  as  many  wha  eer- 
iqpt  die  word  off  God^  but  aa  of  sincenty,  bet  aa  of  Ged,  in.  dM 
m^  of  €My  speak  we  in.  Christ.''  Smdi  were  Ua  directions  to 
GSmetty ;  and  sadi  the  accoent  he  gave  of  himself  and  Us  feUev^ 
lBtniiirB>  BBs  pceetiee  waa  ccgifpeaieab  What  doctrine  or 
dely  of  GhsiataaDify  did  he  oeneeal  I  What  prevalent  errsr  or 
sin.  did  ks  not  expose  aoscL  rejaefaate  t  I&9  oseld  not  however^ 
declare  aft  the  tradM  of  reii^oA  at  enee ;.  and  he  wes,  ef  oowsey. 
under  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  tmthe  to  be  dedared  on  eaek 
pertwttlaf  oooaam.  Bet  ie  that  seleetiott,  ke  waa  not  induenoed 
hgr feaff of  aun^nor  by  daead  of  riprqack  and  sefibrmg,  aer  hf 
desire  ef  epptaoae;  bat  h|f  that  kenevol«tte  iriodi.  aimed  atdai? 
aatvatioit  oE  SMn^  and  thafc  windew  wlnek  chose  the  most  soitahle 
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means  to  secure  it.  In  the  coarse  of  his  ministry,  he  annoanced 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  without  any  resenration,  and  defended 
them  against  the  most  artful  and  violent  oppoeers.  When  did 
Paul  say  of  this  or  that  doctrine  of  relif^on — it  is  attended  widi 
80  many  difficulties,  and  liable  to  so  many  objections  or  abuses, 
that  it  is  best  to  pass  over  it  in  silence  ?  When  did  he,  on  any 
proper  occasion,  refrain  from  declaring  the  truth,  because  he 
thought  it  would  expose  him  to  inconvenience  and  suffering  ?  Let 
his  epistles  answer.  Let  ihe  history  of  his  life  answer.  It  was  he^ 
more  than  any  other  Apostle,  who  plainly  taught  those  principles 
of  Christianity,  which  have  been  an  offisnce  to  the  wicked  worid. 
ItwasAe — pliable  and  condescending  as  he  was — who  boldly 
declared  those  very  doctrines,  which  certain  prudent  souls  of 
modem  days  think  we  ought  never  to  declare.  Here  the  Apostle 
made  no  compromise.  He  proclaimed  and  defended  the  truth  in 
an  its  length  and  breadth,  whether  men  would  hear,  or  ferbear ; 
he  did  it,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  savor  of  death  unto  death| 
as  well  as  life  unto  life.  Had  he  been  wilUng  to  pre  up  a  tow 
doctrines  which  were  specially  offensive,  he  might  have  preached 
all  the  rest  and  yet  escaped  martyrdom.  But  he  had  received  a 
commission  from  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  he  executed 
that  commission  faithfully,  though  fully  aware  it  would  cost  him 
his  life. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  then,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt* 
Paul's  being  made  all  things  to  all  men,  implied  no  such  conform* 
ity,  as  prevented  him  from  declaring  any  part  of  divine  truth,  or 
from  declaring  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  most  hkely  to  ccmvey 
to  others  the  very  conceptions  of  it,  which  he  had  in  his  own  mind. 
And  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Apostle  to  add,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  candor,  and  his  disposition  to  conform,  he  was  as  fitf 
as  possible  fix)m  countenancing  those,  who  held  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  even  in  respect  to  his  preach- 
ing, the  spirit  which  the  Apostie  expressed  in  the  text,  had  an 
important  influence.  He  showed  a  mild,  amiable  temper.  He 
preached  with  great  humility,  and  with  sincere  aflfection.     He 
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warned  men  with  tears.  He  manifested  great  unwillingness  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  men,  and  never  did  it,  except  when  it  was 
reqmred  bj  love  and  fiuthfulness.  As  to  those  things  which  were 
aside  from  the  object  of  his  commission,  he  was  ready  to  conform 
toothers. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  illustrate  the  important  principle, 
which  governed  the  Apostle,  by  referring  to  the  life  of  Chriit. 
Paul  had  the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and  master.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  Christ  conformed  to  his  countrymen  in  those  things,  and  in 
those  things  only,  in  which  he  could  do  it  without  transgressmg 
the  dime  law  himself,  or  giving  countenance  to  transgression  in  • 
others.  He  conformed  to  common  usage,  as  to  the  modes  of 
speech,  and  social  intercourse.  He  conformed  to  the  established 
pvecepts  and  rights  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  was  completely 
a  Jew.  And  to  cut  off  occadon  of  complaint,  he  did  what  no  Jew 
eoiild  willin^y  do,  that  is,  pidd  tribute  to  Caesar.  In  these  and 
other  instances,  in  which  Jesus  practised  conformity,  it  is  clear, 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  any  precept  of  the  moral  law ;  and 
iliat  his  object  was  to  prevent  needless  offence,  and  to  accomplish 
the  benevolent  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  Such 
was  the  confonmty  of  Christ,  and  such  the  end  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish.  Doubtless  the  conformity  of  Paul,  both  as  to  its 
nature  and  object,  was  substantially  the  same. 

Thus  from  an  examination  of  the  Epistle  and  chapter  contain- 
ing the  text,  from  a  consideration  of  the  end  which  the  AposUe 
sought,  from  his  instructions  to  Timothy  and  others,  from  his  own 
conduct,  and  from  the  life  of  Christ,  which  he  made  his  model,  it 
18  evident,  that  his  practice  of  becommg  all  things  to  all  men  im- 
pBed  no  dispodtion  to  qtdet  the  proud,  rebellious  heart  by  with- 
holding any  portion  of  divine  truth  —  no  disposition  to  refrain 
from  afaitiifrd  annunciation  of  the  law  or  its  high  sanctions — no 
dispontion  to  refrain  from  declaring  the  guilt  of  man,  or  the  evil 
of  rin,  or  the  only  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  To 
these  and  other  like  subjects  his  conformity  was  never  extended. 
It  was  limited  either  to  his  own  personal  rights  and  comforts,  or 
to  those  opinions  and  customs  of  men,  which  were  in  their  nature 
indifferent. 
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The  prineiples  which  have  now  been  exhibited^  may  aaoit  na  to 
guard  against  the  two  extremes,  to  which  miiusters  are  UaUa^ 
in  respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration ;  the  one,  txceuim 
pUancy  ;  the  other ^  too  unbending  a  strictne^  ;-'^iiie  o  .e,  a  diipoi^ 
isition  to  cor^orm  to  others  in  everything  ;  the  other,  an  umnOinj^ 
ne99  to.  cortform  in  anything.  To  both  these  extremes  minigteis 
are  exposed  ;  and  into  both  thej  have  actually  &llen,  to  the  ffmlk 
injury  of  religion. 

ShaU  we,  then,  turn  our  thougihts  to  the  miiuster  who  ens  on 
the  side  of  an  easy  confomuty,  and  con»der  a  few  mQmentSy  tbi 
peculiarities  of  his  character,  and  the  pleas  by  which  he  attempai 
to  justify  himself.  The  character  he  exhibits,  is  that  of  too  gretit 
flexibility.  To  gratify  his  desire  of  pleasing,  he  adopts,  with  little 
discrimmation  the  practices  of  others,  even  of  the  thoughtless  and 
irreli^ous.  When  anything  is  proposed  to  him,  his  questicxi  ia 
not,  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  would 
help  forward  the  interests  of  the  soul ;  but  whether  it  would  ba 
agreeable  to  custom;  or  whether  it  would  please.  You  may  aom^ 
times  find  a  minister  of  this  sort,  who  is  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
practices  prevalent  in  the  community,  especially  in  the  more 
respectable  part  of  it,  even  so  far  as  to  join  with  them  in  thour 
levity,  their  vain  amusements,  their  disregard  of  the  Lord's  day^ 
and  their  disposition  to  slur  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion. In  his  preaching,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  he  con- 
forms to  the  wishes  of  his  hearers,  particularly  of  those  who  haye 
the  highest  rank  and  polish.  He  reproves  them  for  none  of  their 
foUies  or  sins ;  or  if  ever  he  reproves  them,  he  does  it  so  lightly 
and  smoothly,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  is  much  less  anxiooa 
for  their  reformation,  than  for  their  applause.  Any  truths  whioh 
are  offensive  to  them,  are  sure  to  be  excluded  finom  his  sermonB  » 
yea,  and  so  pliable  is  his  faith,  from  his  creed  too.  And  to  justifj^ 
all  this  conformity,  he  pleads  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  who 
was  ^'  made  all  things  to  all  men."  He  forgets  that  the  samo 
Apostle  expressly  commanded  Christians,  "  not  to  be  eoTrformed  tik 
the  worldy^  and  that  another  inspired  writer  said,  "  whosoever  wiU 
he  a  friend  of  the  worlds  is  the  enemy  of  Grod.^^     He  forgets  that 
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fbe  Apostle  to  whom  be  refers  as  his  pattern,  was  of  all  preachers 
the  most  boM  and  faithful  in  reproving  sin,  in  proclaiming  those 
Iraths  of  Christianity  which  expose  the  deep-rooted  wickedness  of 
ite  heart,  and  in  urging  men  to  come  out  from  the  world  and 
Hfe  a  heavenlj  life.  He  forgets  all  this.  He  looks  at  only  one 
part  of  tiie  snbject,  and  looks  at  that  with  only  one  eye. 

Bat  he  may  have  other  apologies.  He  may  think  that,  if  he 
rfiould  insist  apon  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Hble,  and  strenuousfy 
^ffge  men  to  observe  all  its  precepts,  he  would  create  in  their 
ifiinds  an  aversion  to  the  whole  subject  of  religion ;  and  that,  if 
be  should  refuse  to  join  with  them  in  those  amusements,  which 
fiushion  has  made  essential  to  theu*  happiness,  he  would  deprive 
himself  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  securmg  their  attachment, 
Hod  of  Ininging  them  to  attend  on  his  nmiistfations. 

1V>  this  i^ea  my  reply  is  short.  If  men  really  possess  such  a 
tMsper  of  mind,  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  doctrines  and 
yfeeepts  of  the  Bible,  it  is  surely  important  they  should  know  it. 
Am  iiiese  doctrines  and  precepts  constitute  the  Christian  religion ; 
if  we  pve  them  up,  we  give  up  Christianity.  And  if  we  give  up 
#ny  part  of  them,  we  give  up  just  so  great  a  part  of  Christianity, 
Why  should  we  forget  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  who  uniformly 
preached  what  was  an  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks  ?  And  why  should  we  forget  the  business  of  our  calling? 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  us  to  do  a  great  work.  The 
enmity  of  the  human  heart  agsunst  religion,  instead  of  being  in- 
dtiged  and  flattered,  must  be  exposed  and  subdued.  Instead  of 
geippressing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion,  we  must  per- 
flOftde  men  to  believe  and  obey  them.  If  we  faD  of  this  we  make 
our  office  a  nullity.  Christ  has  sent  us  to  carry  on  a  holy  wa^ 
ggunst  sin  — *  against  all  sin,  and  to  do  it  by  means  of  divine  truth. 
Siall  we  ^ve  up  this  holy  warfare,  and  make  peace  with  that- 
mortiJ  enemy  of  our  Lord,  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  our 
ofllee  to  resist  and  overcome  ? 

This  pliable  minister  thinks,  that  if  he  should  refuse  to  join  mUL 
Ttieti  in  those  amusements,  which  fkshion  has  rendered  essential  to 
iiicir  happiness,  he  would  deprive  himself  of  the  most  effectual 
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means  of  securing  tiieir  attachment,  and  bringmg  them  to  attend 
on  his  ministrations.  A  strange  apology  this!  —  secmre  the 
attachment  of  men,  who  are  displeased  with  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  reU^on,  and  secure  it  bj  joining  with  them  in  rain 
amusements !  and  all  this,  to  bring  tiiem  to  attend  on  ministrations, 
from  which  the  essential  truths  of  religion  are  excluded ! 

A  minister  of  the  character  above  described,  may  proceed  to 
say  in  his  own  justification,  that  religion  cannot  be  deagned  to 
take  away  his  enjoyments,  and  render  him  gloomy  and  dejected ; 
iiiat  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  pleasure  as  others,  and  that  if  he  is 
to  have  any  pleasure,  it  must  be  by  indulgences  which  agree  widi 
his  taste. 

The  very  statement  of  this  apology  betrays  a  depraTation  of 
moral  taste,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  minister,  and 
witii  the  character  of  a  Christian.  The  enjoyment  which  religjioii 
sanctions,  is  holy  enjoyment,  conosting  in  love  and  obedience  to 
God,  and  in  doing  good  to  men.  He  who  cannot  be  happy  in  this, 
has  no  ri^t  to  the  sacred  office,  and  no  right  to  hapjHnesB. 
Beligion  forbids  the  pleasures  of  sin  ;  and  he  who  chooses  to  enjoy 
them  —  who  resorts  for  happiness  to  scenes  of  dissipation,  instead 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  —  who  prefers  fashionable  parties  to  the 
chamber  of  sickness  or  to  meetings  for  prayer,  is  no  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  no  Christian. 

After  all,  such  a  minister  may  think  that  an  easy  confonmty  to 
the  opinions,  fashions,  and  amusements  of  the  world  must  tend  to 
promote  his  object.  But  I  ask,  what  object  ?  not  the  object  of  the 
faithful  minister,  which  is,  to  turn  men  from  their  sins,  and  bring 
them  to  walk  by  faith.  If  we  conform  to  men's  follies  and  sins, 
we  show  that  we  do  not  desire  their  salvation.  And  even  if  we 
did  desire  it,  we  could  have  no  influence  to  promote  it.  We  mi^t 
publicly  inculcate  the  obligations  of  repentance  and  holiness ;  but 
our  hearers  would  appeal  to  our  life,  as  a  disproof  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  preaching,  and  a  full  release  from  every  duty  we  m^ 
enjom.  If  a  minister  is  in  fact  pursuing  an  object  which  he  can 
promote  by  conforming  to  the  follies  and  amusements  of  the  world, 
he  is  pursuing  an  object  entirely  foreign  to  his  office ;  an  object, 
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ubioh  he  most  forever  abandon,  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
ubich  his  people  must  abandon,  to  be  Christians. 

Place  such  a  minister  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle.  It  was  his 
object  to  persuade  men  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  not 
on  things  on  the  earth,  to  practise  self-denial,  to  shun  temptation, 
to  liye  as  Jesus  lived.  His  condescending  and  flexible  temper 
was  sudi,  and  the  conduct  which  it  prompted  was  such,  as  tended 
directlj  to  promote  this  object.  It  enabled  him  boldly  and  faith- 
fully to  reprove  sin,  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to 
press  the  necessity  of  universal  holiness.  But  the  easy  conformity 
now  pleaded  for,  will  forever  prevent  a  minister  from  promoting 
such  an  exalted  object.  What  minister,  after  having  allowed 
Umself  to  join  with  the  thoughtless  multitude  in  &shionable  folly  and 
Tinity,  would  think  of  urging  upon  Christians  the  duty  of  being 
sober-minded,  of  being  dead  to  the  world,  and  of  living  in  the 
eoDStant  expectation  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord  ? 

The  most  common  and  powerful  plea,  used  to  justify  a  minister, 
iriio  errs  on  the  side  of  conformity,  is,  that  it  will  conciliate  the 
a&ctions  of  others,  and  give  him  influence  over  them.  But  I 
question  the  &ct.  If  my  own  observation  has  not  led  me  into  a 
mistake,  the  minister,  who  seeks  popular  feivor  by  disregarding  the 
circumspection  which  his  religion  enjoins,  and  by  conforming  more 
or  less  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  will  fail  of  obtaining  his  object. 
Corrupt  as  men  are  in  their  moral  affections,  they  still  possess 
conscience  and  common  sense,  and  will  generally  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character  of  ministers,  not  far  from  the  truth.  Though 
the  minister,  who  bends  to  compliances  forbidden  by  the  precepts 
of  religion,  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  wicked  by  the  counte- 
nance he  gives  to  their  impiety,  he  forfeits  their  esteem,  and 
destroys  his  influence  over  their  consciences.  He  makes  it  mani- 
ftst  that  he  has  no  decision,  no  strength  of  character,  no  steady 
principle  of  action  ;  that  he  is  a  slave  to  the  whims  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  loses  the  charm  of  unaffected  goodness.  He  deprives 
himself  of  that  respect  and  confidence  of  men,  which  a  dignified 
independence  and  a  fiuthful  discharge  of  duty  always  com- 
mand.   And  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  community,  after  all 
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lu8  piUDS  to  pfense,  be  is  sure  to  stand  for  a  weak  and  conteilqiiiU# 
man. 

Bat  there  is  another  &alt,  tiioagh  not  common  at  the  jveeent 
day,  against  which  we  ooght  also  to  guard  ;  that  is,  exeeuivewtriet' 
new.  A  minister  chargeable  with  this  fault,  indulges  an  unjield* 
ing  pcrtinacitj  in  thmgs  trifling  and  insignificant,  as  well  at  ia 
things  of  the  highest  moment.  He  insists  upon  faairiiig  Iw  on 
way,  where  the  difference  between  Us  way  and  that  of  o4be» 
is  of  no  consideration.  He  knows  not  how  to  bend,  even  whet* 
bending  would  be  a  credit  to  his  character,  and  an  adrantiigo  i9 
all  tiie  interests  he  is  seeking.  For  the  feelmgs  and  wiabes  ani 
habits  rf  others,  whether  respectmg  things  unportant  or  unimpoi^ 
tatil,  he  shows  DO  respect.  He  will  do  nothing  to  please,  em 
wbers  {^easing  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  -the  hij^nal 
detnatids  of  duty* 

This  is  the  other  extreme.  And  we  shall  see  what  leasoo  we 
hlktd  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  it^  if  we  examane  ilie  prineipU$ 
from  which  it  results,  and  the  congequeneei  to  which  it  leads.  £i 
forming  this  character  of  stiffness  and  austerity,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  conscience  may  hare  a  part.  I  mean,  however,  a 
mistaken  conscience,  arising  from  mistaken  views  of  Qod  and  his 
law.  But  though  conscience  may  do  something  towards  forming 
such  a  character,  pride  unquestionably  does  more.  It  is  obvious 
to  every  intelligent  observer,  that  needless  ri^dneas  and  austerity 
flow  not  so  much  from  respect  for  Ood,  or  fear  of  on,  as  from 
self-conceit.  Were  the  minister  now  referred  to,  influenced  by  a 
respect  for  God  and  his  law,  he  would  exercise  the  spirit  o(  geih> 
tleness  and  love.  He  would  take  care,  as  Paul  directs,  to  ^  give 
none  offence  either  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  the 
church  of  God ; "  and  would  strive  as  the  same  Apostle  did,  ^  to 
please  all  men  in  aU  things,"  (that  is,  as  far  as  confflstent  wUli 
duty,)  ^'  not  seeking  his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  thai 
tbey  might  be  saved."  Were  he  to  judge  of  things  by  the  stazid* 
ard  of  God's  word,  he  would  in  a  multitude  of  instances  see,  thil 
the  haughtiness  or  obstinacy,  which  keeps  him  firom  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  others,  is  more  sinful,  than  the  vei7 
to  which  he  is  so  rigidly  averse. 
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A  minister  of  thiB  character  d&pnvt%  reUgion  of,  iU  moit 
4Xttracttve  beauties j  andj  hy  mixing  so  mcmy  of  his  ownfauUs  wUh 
it^  renders  it  unamiable.  Thus,  instead  of  conciliating  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  ibou^tless  to  his  instmctions,  he  creates  p-ejudice  and 
aversion. 

He  maj  say  that  this  ri^dness  of  opinions  and  manners  is  a  • 
part  of  self-deniaL    But  he  who  says  this,  might  possibly  find, 
if  he  would  make  the  trial,  that  the  exercise  of  a  pliant,  yielding 
temper  would  be  a  higher  instance  of  self-denial^ a  more  noble 
victoiy  over  himself. 

He  may  plead,  that  if  he  should  exercise  that  pliancy  and  c(m- 
descension  which  is  contended  for,  and  should  thus  become  all 
fliings  to  all  men;  some  of  the  best  ministers  and  Christians 
would  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  it,  and  reproach  him  as  a 
dme-server. 

My  answer  is,  that  if  the  judgment  or  taste  of  Christians  varies 
fix)m  ike  word  of  God,  we  ought  to  do  all  m  our  power  to  correct 
Aeir  nustake,  not  to  confirm  it.  Excesrive  stricfness  and  perti- 
nacity is  a  mistake  of  hurtful  tendency.  It  implies  a  pdpa- 
Ue  overfflght  as  to  the  radical  and  universal  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  tiie  means  of  doing  good  ;^  an  overm^t,  which  no 
minister  can  commit,  without  detracting  from  the  worth  of  his 
character,  and  the  success  of  his  labors.  And  suppose  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  by  an  exact  conformity  to  the  precepts  and  the  example 
df  Christ,  we  should  incur  the  reproach  of  some  good  men,  and 
good  men  of  our  own  party  too ;  is  this  any  reason  for  neglecting 
a  substantial  duty,  and  violating  Gk>d's  holy  word  ?  May  it  not 
he  as  proper  to  suffer  for  Christ  in  tins  way,  as  in  any  other  ? 
Yea,  if  duty  requires,  may  we  not  show  even  higher  respect  for 
Christ,  and  higher  fortitude,  by  suffering  reproach  from  good  men, 
jUian  from  bad — from  our  own  party,  than  frtmi  opposers?  A 
minister  of  ordinary  character,  encouraged  and  supported  by  his 
particular  friends,  can  well  enough  bear  the  reproach  of  the  wicked 
world,  and  even  of  those  good  men  with  whom  he  has  no  conneo- 
^on.  But  for  one  steadily  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  marked 
out  by  the  word  of  Ood,  when  he  knows  it  will  expose  him  to  the 
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suspicion  and  censure  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  party,  requires 
greater  firmness  —  requires  a  more  powerful  exercise  of  fiuth  and 
self-denial.  If  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  this,  let  him  stand  up 
and  meet  it,  relying  on  the  strength  of  Christ,  and  looking  to 
heaven  for  his  reward. 

I  shall  notice  one  more  plea  in  (blyot  of  the  unbending  striotneas 
above  described ;  namely :  that  it  is  essential  to  decision  of  choT' 
Oder.  But  of  what  value  is  that  decision,  which  is  not  connected 
with  a  good  disposition  and  a  sound  judgment  ?  Unless  a  minister 
makes  it  apparent  that  his  temper  is  benevolent,  and  that  he  has 
the  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  what  power  can  he  have 
to  promote  the  great  interests  of  religion  ?  He  may  indeed  pos- 
sess a  firmness  as  unyielding  as  the  firmness  of  an  oak ;  — -and  the 
firmness  of  an  oak  may  be  as  valuable  as  his. 

The  want  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  mild,  yielding  temp^, 
will  continually  throw  difficulties  in  a  minister's  way,  which  will 
embarrass  him  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  The  dispositions  of 
others,  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  movements  of  divine  providence,  will  aU  be  against 
him.  Many  a  man,  possessed  of  distinguished  talents,  and  glow- 
ing zeal,  and  sincere  piety  too,  and  thus  qualified  for  great  things, 
has  been  totally  disabled,  and  rendered  weak  as  a  child,  by  some 
indiscretion,  some  want  of  a  mild,  conciliatory  manner,  some  apt- 
ness to  mistake,  or  to  give  needless  offence.  While  he  who  unites 
judgment  with  zeal,  meekness  with  integrity,  and  pliableness  in 
little  things  with  inflexible  firmness  in  great  tlungs,  will  have 
power  to  do  good.  Whether  he  aims  at  it,  or  not,  he  will  be 
continually  augmenting  his  influence.  His  decision  has  efficacy. 
It  moves  the  minds  of  men.     It  moves  human  affSurs. 

But  a  minister  wanting  in  goodness  of  temper,  in  soundness 
of  judgment,  or  in  civility  of  manners,  may  rouse  all  the  energy 
he  possesses  in  mind  and  in  speech,  and  may  show  you  how  decided 
and  fixed  he  is  in  regard  to  some  great  concern  —  and  yet  accom- 
plish nothing  at  all.  Other  men  have  minds  of  their  own,  on 
wluch  they  place  as  much  reliance  as  on  his ;  and  after  witnessing 
the  display  he  makes  of  his  warmth  and  decision,  will  follow  their 
own  judgment,  and  leave  him  sovereign  of  himself. 
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The  moment  we  wppesl  to  fiicts,  we  see  that  self-will  aad  stiff- 
ness constitute  no  part  of  real  strength  of  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  tlie  greatest  amiableness  and  pliability 
of  temper,  and  a  readiness,  as  &r  as  is  consistent,  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  highest  point 
of  decision.  Few  men  have  ever  exhibited  greater  decision  than 
Paul.  But  he  excelled  not  more  in  this,  than  in  meekness  and 
pliancy.  The  highest  decinon  of  character  ever  exhibited  on 
earth,  was  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  in  the  same  blessed  per- 
sonage, there  was  tlie  highest  display  ever  made  on  earth,  of 
kindness  and  gentleness  and  condescenaon. 
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BocL  7: 1. — A  good  kams  ib  bbttbk  thait  prboious  onmmre. 

Dbsibb  for  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others  is  inseparable 
firom  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  But  those  who  are 
conscious  of  a  special  dependence  on  the  good  opinion  of  others 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires  respecting  either  their  own 
welfare,  or  the  welfare  of  their  feUow  men,  and  those  too,  whose 
moral  susceptibilities  are  heightened  and  refined  by  cultiyation, 
must  be  peculiarly  alive  to  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  educated  and  profee- 
aonal  men  generally  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  their  reputation. 

But  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  tlie 
value  of  a  good  name  in  respect  to  a  minister  of  the  goepd. 

The  subject  may  be  considered,  first,  as  relating  to  a  minister's 
private  enjoyment.  Having,  like  all  others,  a  natural  desire  for 
the  esteem  of  his  feUow  men,  he  must  be  gratified  when  that 
esteem  is  manifested.  And  in  consequence  of  his  having  more 
refined  sensibilities,  and  a  more  intimate  and  extensive  connectioii 
with  others,  than  men  commonly  have,  he  has  in  an  unusual  degreOi 
an  aptness  to  be  aflfiMsted  with  whatever  concerns  his  reputation. 
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Tbe  POS8MS10II  of  an  unspotted  (dianeter  is  one  of  Us  most 
pveokms  eartlil j  comfoitL  It  animatos  him  in  hk  dudes,  and  helps 
tp  vender  his  severest  labors  pleasant.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  hhn 
wfaen  weary  and  exhausted,  and  a  precious  solace  in  seasons 
ot  affiction.  Qa  the  other  hand,  what  calamity  is  there  which 
woiKids  him  so  dae{dy,  as  a  stain  upon  his  repotadon? 

But  if  we  would  understand  the  chief  value  of  a  minister's 
good  naoae,  we  must  consider  it  tsths  meam  of  promoting  ht$  us#- 
fidMem.  In  merj  part  ef  his  office,  the  benefit  resoUing  fiona 
his  labors  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  character  he  sua- 
taais  in  tha  view  of  the  coDUBunity.  Th^  usefiikess  of  his  labors 
aoDOils  in  the  efbet  he  produces  on  the  minds  cf  those  to  whom 
ka  mioMteiB ;  and  this  effect  is  inseparably  connected  witii  th^ 
newB  of  his  charaotw.  Say  wh^t  you  wiH  as  to  what  is  desiraUe 
and  pisper ;  that  which  I  have  stated  w31  be  a  &ct,  while  human 
naAuM  vamains  as  it  iflu 

For  the  correctness  of  this  representation,  I  appeal  to  the 
tsperieaoe  of  those  whom  I  address.  When  you  have  heard  a 
ef  blameless  reputation  and  eminent  piety  preadi  die 
of  religion ;  has  noi  your  reverence  for  tiie  man,  and 
jpour  confidence  in  his  goodness  giren  oew  force  to  his  instmo* 
tiaaat  Has  not  the  character  ef  the  preacher  been  associated  in 
yeurwinds  with  the  truths  he  has  inculcated?  and  has  it  not  ki 
iUs  way  been  the  means  of  iBipressing  those  truths  more  deeply 
and  permanently  on  your  hearts,  and  of  investing  them  with 
greater  powier  orer  your  aetious  ?  But  if  you  have  ever  been  sp 
wnhappy  ts  te  attend  on  the  preaching  of  a  mimstejr  whose  reputik 
lion  in  your  view  was  not  good  —  especialiy  one  whose  fiiults  were 
palpaMe  and  glariag;  has  not  this  circumstance  detracted  from 
Ihe  benefit  which  mig^t  otherwkie  ha^e  been  derived  from  his 
laiioni  Y  Sew  wei^ty  soever  the  doctrines  he  has  set  forth,  and 
bow  eerieus  and  eleqpnent  soever  the  manner  of  Us  preaching ;  has 
net  ihe  remembrance  ^  the  iaapreprieties  of  his  conduct  gone  tut 
Rewards  preventing  the  good  effMl  ef  what  jfou  hato  beard  from 

Uilpef 

And  is  not  the  same  true  in  regard  to  every  other  part  «f  mSii- 
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kterial  labor?  A  minister  of  Christ  oomee  to  joa  in  tone  of 
affliction,  and  with  the  looks  and  the  language  of  sympatfayy 
attempts  to  minister  to  your  comfort.  Is  not  the  eflbct  prodnoed 
upon  your  heart  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  yoor  views  of  his 
character  ?  If  you  have  confidence  in  his  goodness ;  his  oooter- 
sation  and  prayers  take  strong  hold  on  yoor  feelings.  Eveiytfamg 
he  says  comes  to  your  mind  in  close  alliance  with  the  ezcdleDoe 
of  his  character.  The  very  sight  of  him  when  he  enters  jour 
house,  and  the  thought  of  him  when  absent,  infuses  a  kind 
of  sacredness  into  the  sensations  of  your  heart.  But  have  yoa 
ever  been  thus  profited  by  the  visits  of  a  mimster,  for  whose  cdiar- 
acter  you  have  had  no  cordial  esteem  ?  In  such  a  case,  has  not 
your  mind  been  barred  against  any  good  influence  firom  his  ooo* 
versation,  and  even  firom  his  jHrayers?  Have  you  not  been 
oonscious  of  a  kind  of  involuntary  resistance  against  the  moit 
important  truths,  when  introduced  by  one,  of  whom  yoo  entail 
tinned  so  low  an  opinion  ? 

You  are  sometimes  desirous  of  conversing  freely  with  your 
minister  respecting  your  spiritual  interests.  Doubts  and  difficolr 
ties  arise  in  your  mind,  which  you  wish  him  to  solve.  You  have  a 
struggle  with  some  wrong  propensity,  in  regard  to  which  you  need 
his  assistance.  If  you  esteem  and  love  him,  as  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ ;  you  can  unreservedly  disclose  to  him  your  inward 
struggles  and  difficulties,  and  in  many  ways  derive  benefit  firom  his 
oounsels  and  prayers.  But  if  you  suspect  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted by  experience  with  the  conflicts  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Christian  life ;  your  intercourse  with  him  will  fiul  of  securing  to 
you  any  important  benefits. 

A  good  name  is  of  great  value  to  a  minister,  as  it  gives  a  salu- 
taiy  influence  to  his  example.  If  his  reputation  is  unblemished ; 
his  daily  conduct — the  whole  course  of  his  life,  will  have  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  people.  But  only  let  them  observe 
or  hear  anything  which  mars  his  ministerial  character,  and  they 
mrill  quickly  regard  with  suspicion  his  most  virtuous  actions,  and  so 
even  that  part  of  his  example  which  is  right,  will  lose  its  salataiy 
influence. 
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There  is  stiU  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sabject.  The 
Christian  world  is  engaged  in  many  benevolent  enterprises.  In 
most  of  these,  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  a  principal  agency. 
Their  education,  their  office,  and  their  influence  in  society  qualify 
them  to  be  specially  useful  in  forwarding  all  the  objects  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  But  there  is  no  way,  in  which  they  can  con- 
tribute more  effectually  or  more  permanently  to  the  promotion  of 
these  objects,  than  by  the  influence  of  a  good  name.  To  be 
espoused  and  advocated  by  (me  who  is  esteemed  a  wise  and  good 
man,  is  an  advantage  to  any  cause.  The  mere  knowledge  of  this 
figu^  will  make  new  friends  to  the  cause,  and  increase  the  a^ 
tachment  and  sseal  of  those  who  were  friends  before.  If  a  min- 
ister has  a  blameless  and  respectable  character ;  every  argument 
he  uses  and  every  effort  he  makes  m  behalf  of  a  good  cause, 
tarns  to  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  dis- 
advantage to  any  cause,  however  excellent  in  itself,  that  a  man 
of  bad  character  is  its  advocate.  All  his  efforts  to  promote  it 
are  paralyzed,  or  rendered  hurtful,  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
misconduct.  In  this  way  Christianity  itself  has  suflfored  an  inr 
jury,  which  human  power  can  niever  repair. 

Such  as  I  have  now  described,  is  the  value  of  a  good  name  to 
m  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  reference  to  his  own  enjoyment,  and 
in  reference  to  the  various  ways  in  which  he  may  be  useful  to 
his  fellow  men. 

See  then  in  what  light  we  are  to  regard  iho$e  who  hy  detraethn^ 
dandcTj  or  any  of  the  farms  of  evU  speakingj  injure  the  reputaiim 
qf  a  Christian  minister.  We  must  regard  them  as  guilty  of  a 
direct  violation  of  that  precept,  written  by  the  finger  of  Ood  on 
tables  of  stone :  Thou  shaU  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor.  They  are  guilty  too  of  violating  that  comprehendve 
eommand,  so  often  repeated  in  the  New  Testament :  Thou  shaU 
hve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Who  would  dander  himself?  Who 
would  publish  his  own  fiedlings  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing  hinH 
self? 

To  injure  a  minister's  good  name  is  to  transgress  that  direo- 
tion  of  Christ,  which  is  approved  by  every  man's  conscience. 
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•ad  wUoh  hM  beeo  pvoaoimoed  by  all  tlie  wcnU  to  be  preemi- 
sently  exeeUent :  WhaiMoeoer  ^  wofM  that  i>ther$  Aauld  do  unto 
yms  do  y€  aUo  the  rnxme  unto  them.  Now  would  any  one  of  yofa 
tegard  it  a  deairabla  thing,  that  others  dioald  indulge  prejndioes 
and  evil  iurmisei  against  yon,  and  by  Tenting  tiiem  in  any  of 
tbe  ways  of  evil  speaking,  should  endeavor  to  lower  yon  in  tfie 
puUie  tstimalion?  Would  you  wish  to  have  yoor  eharaoler 
aspersed  ?  But  if  yon  would  not  be  willing  diat  others  should  do 
flus  to  yon,  how  can  yon  do  it  to  them,  without  transgresBhig  this 
lig^iteoas  preespt  ? 

Tbe  Scriptures  make  fiwedom  from  the  guilt  of  baekbiting  and 
dander  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  God's  peofde.  Who 
^haUoMdem  thytabernadef  Who  thaU  dwOlm  thy  hofyMBt 
▲n  important  part  of  the  reply  is:  Be  that  baoJMteth  notuM  Mt 
tongue,  nor  taketh  yp  a  rqproaeh  agahut  hie  neighbor.  An 
apostle  says :  J^angf  mom  among  you  oeemoth  to  he  reUgioue^  and 
kridkih  not  Ho  tongue^  that  man^e  religion  ie  vain.  And  another 
says :  Speak  eoU  of  no  man.  And  if  you  wish  to  know  how  o«r 
Uessed  fiaifiour  regards  evil  speaking,  listen  to  Us  words :  ^  Out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  forniea- 
tioos,  false  witness,  evil  speakings.''  He  puts  evil  speaking  in 
eompany  vrith  the  blackest  crimes.  In  like  manner  Paul  puis 
wbSspersrs  and  badcbiters  by  the  side  of  fornicators,  murderers, 
and  haters  of  God.  And  when  he  enumerated  the  odious  chav- 
acters  that  should  appear  in  the  last  times,  he  gave  evil  speakers 
Ik  prominent  place.  ^^  Men  shall  be  klvers  of  themselves,  covei- 
ous— ^evil  (q)eakers  «-<•  &lse  accusers."  Such,  according  to 
God's  hdy  woid,  is  the  guilt  of  backbitmg  and  evil  speaking. 
But  this  crime,  always  so  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  at- 
tended with  peculiar  aggravations,  when  committed  against  one 
who  sustains  tibe  sacred  office  of  ambassador  of  Christ,  and  is 
entrusted,  in  so  important  a  sense,  with  the  interests  of  tiie 

Do  any  of  my  hearers  wonder,  that  the  inspired  writers  b^  eift- 
pbatically  forhid  and  reprobate  evil  speaking,  and  represent  it 
as  so  heinous  an  o&nce?     You  will  cease  to  wonder,  if  you 
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oonaider  from  what  ionroes  it  springB,  and  whfti  etib  foHow  m 
ilB  train* 

The  sin  of  evil  (q)eaking,  being  from  its  reiy  nature  derigned 
to  injure  others^  must  proceed  from  a  malevolent  ^sposition.  It 
<Mm  spring  from  no  other  source.  If  you  speak  eril  of  another, 
it  is  becanse  yon  do  not  love  him ;  because  you  are  actuated  by 
ill  will.  And  if  any  of  you  should  endeavor,  by  slanderous  rep^ 
resentations,  to  injure  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christy  you 
irould  betray  not  only  hatred  to  him,  but  disregard  of  the  Master 
whom  he  serves,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  is  laboring  to  pro-' 
mote*  And  what  can  be  more  criminal,  than  disaffection,  or 
even  indifference,  to  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  success  of  hie 
gospel? 

The  eiperience  of  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
Fer  there  never  was  a  man,  who  was  alive  to  the  glory  of  his 
Saviour,  and  who  cordially  demred  &e  success  of  his  gospel,  who 
did  not  at  the  same  time  feel  a  tender  regard  for  the  reputatiotK 
of  ministers. 

Such  then  is  the  principle,  which  leads  men  to  asperse  the 
cbaracter  of  those  who  bear  the  sacred  oflBce.  The  heart  of 
man,  depraved  as  it  is,  is  hardly  capable  of  a  disposition  tnore 
oontraiy  to  goodness,  or  n)ore  hateful  to  God,  than  that  which 
it  exhibited  by  sbmderers;  especially  those  who  dander  ttie  min- 
isters of  Christ. 

And  the  evil  of  their  conduct  will  be  still  m<M*e  manifest,  if 
you  consider  the  consequences  which  naturally  flow  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  they  who  slander  a  Christian  minister,  strike 
•  heavy  blow  at  his  private  interest  and  happiness.  They  rob  him 
of  that  which  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  any  other  earthly  good. 

Those  who  injure  the  good  name  of  a  minister,  injure  his  use- 
fidness.  The  injury  will  affect  every  benevolent  object  which  he 
aims  to  promote.  It  will  affect  the  wel&re  of  his  church.  Every 
follower  of  Christ  who  sits  under  his  ministry,  will  suffer  loss. 
The  evil  will  spread  as  far  as  his  influence  extends ;  because  his 
influence  will  be  less  salutary  in  proportion  as  he  enjoys  less  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men. 


J  ■ 
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Now  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  diietposition  whicK 
prompts  men  to  injure  a  minister's  reputation,  and  the  peniioiov 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  such  injury,  yon  will 
cease  to  wonder,  that  it  is  so  emphatically  prohibited  and  so 
severely  condemned  by  the  word  of  God.  Your  wcmder  iriD 
rather  be,  that  it  should  prevail  to  so  fearful  an  extent  amimg 
those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

If  then  there  is  any  one  in  the  community,  who  allows  himadf^ 
either  publicly  or  privately,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  Chrift- 
tian  minister  —  with  such  a  one  I  would  eamestiy  expostulate. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  and  let  us  reason  together.  Consider 
that  a  minister's  character  is  his  dearest  earthly  treasure ;  and 
remember  that  you  owe  it  a  just  respect.  Bob  him  of  his  sub- 
stance, and  inflict  wounds  upon  his  body,  rather  than  rob  him  of 
his  good  name,  or  wound  his  character.  Suppress,  then,  those 
slanderous  words  you  are  about  to  speak,  and  those  evil  surmisei 
you  are  about  to  utter.  Though  sport  to  you,  they  may  be  arrows 
and  death  to  him. 

The  injury  you  are  about  to  commit  against  the  character  of  a 
minister,  may  also  involve  his  domestic  circle,  now  cheerful  and 
happy,  in  sufferings  not  to  be  described. 

But  I  wish  you  more  particularly  to  consider,  how  far  your 
evil  surmises  and  slanders  may  go  towards  injuring  a  minister's 
usefulness.  By  aspersing  his  character,  and  destroying  the 
confidence  which  the  public  repose  in  his  integrity,  you  will  do 
much  towards  rendering  his  best  efibrts  abortive,  and  his  talents 
and  acquisitions  worthless.  In  this  way  you  will  hinder  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  the  sanctification  of  believers,  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  those  who  are  perishing. 

To  the  man  who  speaks  lightly  of  the  character  of  gospel  min- 
isters, I  must  say,  a  heavy  charge  lies  against  you  in  the  book 
of  God's  remembrance.  You  are  guilty  of  violating  God's  holy 
law.  You  are  guilty  of  doing  a  great  injury  to  a  fellow  being, 
and  to  one  who  is  employed  in  a  sacred  and  benevolent  work, 
and  to  whom  a  good  name  is  preeminentiy  important.  You  are 
guilty  of  committing  this  injury  against  a  man  who  in  all  proba- 
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biHty  never  injared  you,  but  bas  cordially  wished  to  do  you  good. 
And  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  falsehood  ?  I  will 
▼enture  to  say,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  your  evil  surmises 
and  the  unfavorable  reports  you  circulate  respecting  gospel  min- 
isters, are  utterly  groundless ;  and  that  you  yourself  would  find 
iiiem  so,  if  you  should  ever  take  pains  to  examine  them.  Have 
you  not  good  reason  then  to  fear,  lest  you  should  subject  youiv 
self  to  the  condemnation  of  those  who  retail  falsehood  and  cal- 
mnny  ? 

And  is  not  your  conduct  stamped  with  cowardice  and  base- 
ness ?  If  you  reproach  and  insult  a  mimster  to  his  face,  though 
you  may  be  guilty  of  impudence  and  rudeness,  your  conduct 
may  have  some  appearance  of  courage  and  manhood.  But  to 
say  things  against  him  behind  his  back,  when  he  can  have  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself;  to  avoid  fau*  and  open  combat,  and 
to  attack  him  in  the  dark  —  what  is  this  but  a  compound  of  cruelty 
and  meanness  ?  What  but  the  lurking  warfare  of  the  savage,  or 
the  midnight  assassin  ? 

^  Such,  and  more  than  I  can  now  set  forth,  is  the  guilt  of  de- 
agnedly  injuring  the  good  name  of  &  gospel  minister.  Such  is 
the  guilt  of  injuring  the  good  name  of  any  one  who  bears  the 
sacred  oflSce.  Some  ministers  reject  the  doctrines  which  were 
held  sacred  by  the  Reformers,  and  by  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  have  they,  on  this  account,  forfeited  their  title  to  be 
spoken  of  with  truth,  and  to  be  treated  with  candor  and  kind- 
ness ?  I  do  indeed  consider  a  minister  who  rejects  the  doctrines 
commonly  called  evangelical,  to  be  in  a  great  error.  But  can  it  be 
proper  to  oppose  error  by  slander,  instead  of  argument  ?  or  to 
attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  transgressing  one 
of  its  fundamental  laws?  These  are  not  the  weapons  of  our 
war&re.  Say  —  if  such  is  your  belief — that  a  minister's  opin- 
ions are  erroneous,  and  then  prove  them  to  be  so.  But  what 
lif^t  have  you  to  load  him  with  reproach  and  calumny  ?  You 
may  as  well  steal  his  property.  Do  you  say,  his  property  is  his 
own  ?  So  is  his  reputation.  And  you  have  no  more  right  to 
deprive  him  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other. 
VOL.  V.  8T 
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I  have  made  ihese  remarks  in  regard  to  aoy  tnhister^  But 
they  must  have  a  special  emphasis  in  relation  to  one,  iriio  eop- 
dially  emlMraces  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  who  is  eameBlfy 
engaged  in  his  work,  and  who  discharges  the  dotiee  of  his  saered 
calling  with  fidelity.  To  slander  him  who  is  truly  a  afnritoal 
guide,  and  who  derires  nothing  so  much  as  the  salvatioii  of  meiiy 
betrays  a  penrerseness  of  dispositioa  which  is  nol  easBy  d»- 
scribed. 

Possibly  some  one  may  say  wiihm  himsdf,  that  he  cumoi  sdb- 
nut  to  such  restraints  of  his  natural  liberty ;  that  his  tongue  ]a 
his  own,  and  that  he  shall  use  it  as  he  pleases.  But  I  noil 
tell  you,  my  firiend,  that  your  tongue  is  no  more  your  own,  thai 
your  hands  are ;  and  that  you  have  no  mcNne  ri^t  to  use  Urn 
former  as  you  please,  than  the  latter.  You  may  as  well  smila 
and  wound  a  gospel  nunister  with  your  hands,  as  widi  your 
tongue.  To  do  either  is  disobedience  to  the  Ood  who  Bade  yoo. 
He  claims  an  absolute  authority  oyer  all  the  faculties  of  your 
mind,  and  all  the  members  of  your  body,  eqpeciaUy  over  yov 
tongue.  And  to  assert  the  right  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
gospel  minister,  is  to  assert  the  right  to  sin  against  God. 

You  may  plead,  that  the  minister  of  whom  you  are  di^Msed  to 
speak  evil,  has  failings,  of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant.  And 
perhaps  you  may  complain,  that  he  has  in  some  way  g^ren  jcm 
offence. 

Be  it  so  then,  that  he  is  obyiously  sulgect  to  &ilingB,  and  liittt 
he  has  in  some  way  offended  you.  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  an  ex- 
press precept,  points  out  the  course  for  you  to  pursue.  Oo  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  you  and  him  alone.  Hare  yon  oon- 
plied  with  this  just  and  holy  command  ? 

It  is  true  that  every  minister  of  the  gospel  has  fmlingg.  And, 
my  dear  friend,  whom  I  hear  complaining  of  the  &ilingB  of  a 
minister,  have  you  no  failings  ?  And  how  would  you  deore 
that  your  fulingp  should  be  treated  ?  Treat  his  in  the  same 
manner. 

But  do  you  know  with  what  heart-felt  grief  he  reflects  upon 
his  failings,  and  how  often  he  has  confessed  them  and  wept  ov«r 
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flbom ;  bow  ancerely  he  abhors  himself,  and  how  deeply  he  is 
humbled  before  Qod  on  account  of  them  ?  Have  you  in  like 
Bumner  confessed  and  mourned  otrer  your  &ilings  ? 

The  pious  minister,  of  whom  you  compliun,  has  failings  indeed. 
But  with  all  his  fedlings,  God  has  put  him  into  the  ministry,  and 
ealled  him  to  engage  in  that  most  sacred  work.  And  God, 
flioo^  infinitely  holy,  bears  with  his  fulings,  and  graciously  for- 
^▼es  them.  And  will  you  •reproach  a  penitent  with  those  fail- 
inga,  which  a  holy  and  merciful  God  freely  for^ves  ?  '^  It  is 
God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  "  That  Chris- 
tian minister  is  (}od's  servant,  not  yours.  And  the  God  whom 
ha  serves,  and  to  whom  he  is  accountable,  has  blotted  out  his 
moBj  and  will  never  remember  them.  And  who  art  thou,  that 
ihoii  shouldst  try  to  undo  what  the  God  of  heaven  has  done? 
•—  thai  thou  shouldst  remember,  and  magnify,  and  blazon  abroad 
thoae  £uilts,  which  God  Almighty  chooses  to  pardon  and  forget  ? 

I  grant,  that  the  minister  whom  you  reproach,  has  failmgs  and 
weaknesses  of  character  even  more  than  you  have  ever  noticed. 
But  does  he  not  possess  excellences  also  ?  Is  there  not  reason 
fto  think,  that  be  is  a  friend  and  Ibliower  of  Jesus ;  tiiat  he  cher- 
ishes a  hearty  concern  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  pros- 
perity q£  the  church ;  and  that  he  repents  and  makes  confesaon, 
and  repairs  to  Us  heavenly  advocate  for  pardon  and  cleansing  ? 
Now  is  it  right  to  overlook  his  piety  to  (jod,  his  benevolence  to 
men,  his  penitence,  his  fidelity,  and  usefulness — can  it  be  ri^t 
to  overlook  all  these  good  qualities,  and  continually  to  dwell  upon 
Ins  fiuilts,  and  magnify  and  proclaim  them,  as  though  they  consti- 
toted  his  whcde  character  ? 

But  as  to  the  particular  faults  which  you  impute  to  Um  —  are 
you  sure  that  they  really  belong  to  him  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  cer- 
tain knowledge  with  you,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  hear-say  or  sus- 
picion? Do  your  accusations  rest  on  clear  evidence — evi- 
dence which  you  are  able  to  produce  ?  Or  do  they  spring  from 
some  groundless  report,  or  some  unhallowed  feeling  in  your  own 
breast? 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  ihe  reputation  of  a  nunister 
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either  injuriously  or  lightly,  I  have  still  one  word  more.  Re- 
member then,  that  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  eardi,  and 
that  he  will  recompense  you  for  the  injury  you  do  to  the  charac- 
ter (^  his  servants.  ''  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again ! "  It  may  not  be  long  before  your  acdoos 
or  motives  shall  be  treated  with  unsparing  severity.  Your  char- 
acter, to  which  you  are  so  alive,  may  be  blackened  by  the  foulesi 
aspersions.  And  if  you  persist  in  the  practice  of  evil  speaking, 
you  may  by  and  by  be  subjected  to  general  reproach,  which  wiB 
be  the  more  insupportable  to  you,  because  you  wiD  feel  it  to  be 
just.  An  attack  may  be  made  upon  you,  which  you  will  be  un- 
able to  resist.  Public  indignation  may  be  kindled  against  you ; 
infisuny  and  contempt  may  overwhelm  you.  This  may  be  yoiiir 
recompense  even  in  the  present  life.  And  remember,  that  a 
day  of  final  reckoning  is  at  hand,  when  the  Lord  will  judge  you 
for  all  your  evil  surmises  and  hard  speeches  against  his  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  men  will  say  to  you ;— - 
matmiuJi  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  servantij  ye 
did  it  unto  me. 

Permit  me  to  remind  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the  regard  which 
they  owe  to  each  other* e  reputation.  Would  to  Ood  that  this  duty 
were  properly  attended  4o,  and  that  the  language  of  Christian 
ministers  respecting  one  another  were  always  the  language  of 
mutual  forbearance,  candor,  and  love.  If  it  is  so  criminal  finr 
other  men  to  slander  ministers,  it  is  still  more  criminal  for  minis- 
ters to  slander  one  another,  or  in  any  way  to  detract  from  one 
another's  reputation.  It  ought  to  be  our  invariable  resolution, 
that  no  one  who  sustains  the  sacred  office,  shall  ever  have  his 
character  or  usefulness  injured  by  any  injustice  or  heedlessness 
on  our  part.  On  tiie  contrary,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power,  by 
fair  and  honest  means,  to  shield  the  reputation  and  increase  the 
usefulness  of  every  one  of  our  brethren ;  so  that  the  world  around 
us  may  have  occasion  to  say ;  behold^  Iww  these  ministers  love  one 
another! 

But  important  as  this  duty  is,  there  is  one  of  still  greater  ur-> 
gency ;  I  mean  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  our  own  character. 
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Our  friends  may  be  eTer  io  eoUdtoos  {oir  our  repntatkm,  and  eTer 
80  natchful  to  shield  ua  from  calumny.  Bat  what  will  their  so- 
Eoitade  arail  us,  imless  we  ooiselyee  are  awake  to  the  mbjeet^ 
and  earefrdlj  avoid  whatever  would  expose  our  character  to  re- 
proach, ^th  an  unsullied  reputation,  we  may  do  much  for  die 
cause  of  Christ ;  without  it,  all  our  labors  will  be  of  little  value. 
Let  us  then  guard  this  precious  treasure  mth  unceasing  vigi- 


Are  we  not  too  inattentive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  t 
The  word  of  Ood  makes  it  essential  to  every  one  who  bears  the 
minisfterial  office,  that  he  diould  be  of  good  report.  We  cauMi 
trifle  with  our  own  reputation^  we  cannot  ne^ect  to  guard  it  from 
ii^fiicy,  without  ne^eeting  a  most  saered  doty.  For  in  truth,  our 
XBpstakioo  is  not  our  own.  We  owe  it^  and  aU  the  power  which 
it  ^ves  us  to  do  good,  to  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  and  we  should 
flBthfully  use  it,  as  we  shoukl  every  other  talent  intrusted  to  us^ 
ftr  Hie  promotion  of  his  cause.  Let  us  then,  lor  the  sake  of 
our  usefiatness,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  holy  caning,  be  sobcitoas, 
by  a&  proper  means,  to  preserve  and  increase  our  reputation. 
For  tins  purpose,  let  us  be  good  men,  and  good  ministers  of 
CSiiist;  full  cl  faidi  and  good  works.  In  the  exercise  of  Quris- 
tiaa  discretion,  let  us  scmpidoady  avoid  not  only  what  is  po^ 
Hfefy  smful,  bui  what  is  of  a  donbtfbl  character.  Be  vigilant 
and  fiiitfaful,  brethren,  and  you  may  quietly  trust  your  character 
infli  €h)d,  who  wiU  hide  yom  in  the  secret  of  his  paviEon  from  the 
■trife  of  tongues.  Never  return  railing  lor  railing,  or  evil-speak* 
ng  fixr  evil-speaking,  but  contrariwise  blessing.  Look  unlo 
JiSQfl^  wfa>  endured  the  contracBotion  of  ffinners^  and  copy  his 
Bieekneis,  bve,  and  finrpveness.  And  if,  amid  the  agitation  of 
tUi  changing  world,  your  reputation  is  sometimes  obscured  by  a 
tm  dark  clouds ;  those  ckmds  wxH  pass  away.  Even  in  this  life, 
tihe  li^teous  {oovideBce  of  God  will  generally  bring  to  light  the 
inbegrily  of  his  ministers.  And  the  aU-revealing  day  is  at  hand, 
wiMn  the  vaaee  you  will  hear,  will  net  be  llie  vdee  of  reproach 
from  your  enemies^nor  of  complaint  fcom  Buqnd^ng  friends ;  but 
th»  ivoiae  o£  your  inerdyU  Basioor  and  Judge,  who,  will  say  to 

87^ 
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joa,  WeUdone^  good  andfakJ^ul  9ervantj enter tkmitUo theycjf  qf 
your  Lord.  And  there^  in  that  hdy,  happy  kingdom,  wUdi  no 
minister  can  ever  desenre,  you  will  forget  the  reproaches  and 
snflferings  of  your  earthly  state,  and  be  crowned  with  ^017,  honor^ 
and  immortality. 

Mt  Beloybd  Bbother,  the  Pastor  Elect, 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  occasion  are  pecnliariy  m- 
terestmg  to  my  feelings;  and  I  am  sore  they  must  be  so  to 
yours.  It  is  now  three  years  since  it  became  my  duty,  as  a 
committee  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  to  annonnoe  to 
you  your  appomtment  as  general  Agent  of  that  Society,  and  by 
yarious  considerations  to  persuade  you  to  undertake  the  ardiKNiB 
work  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Temperance  before  the  American 
public.  That  you  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  this,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  you  should  resign  the  charge  of  a  yery  befeved 
church  and  society.  We  know  in  some  measure  what  a  saorifioe 
you  made,  when,  from  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
you  gave  up  the  pastoral  care  of  your  flock.  And  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  recal  to  mind  the  regard  to  the  public  welfiure, 
which  your  people  evinced,  when  they  consented  to  part  with  a 
minister,  who  had  so  successfully  labored  for  their  good,  and  who 
in  so  high  a  degree  enjoyed  their  love  and  confidence.  —  During 
these  three  years,  it  has  been  my  happiness,  so  far  as  my  other 
duties  would  permit,  to  be  associated  with  you  in  consultation 
and  in  effort,  for  the  suppression  of  a  &r-8pread  and  destructive 
vice,  and  the  promotion  of  a  great  public  virtue.  The  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  in  which  you  and  others  have  been  engaged,  has 
been  prospered  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  Let  M$ 
be  whoUy  to  the  praise  of  Chd^from  whom  come  all  good  designej 
and  aU  good  endeavors^  and  aU  success.  And  let  it  be  a  ccmi- 
fort  to  your  heart,  that  God  has  made  you  an  instrument  of  so 
much  good  to  your  fellow-men,  and  that  this  good  has  been  ao- 
oomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  you  are  so  soon  permitted 
to  return  to  the  office  which  you  love  above  every  other. 

And  as  you  have  now  closed  the  agency  which  you  undertook, 
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suffer  me,  my  brother,  not  only  for  myself^  but  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society  and  its   Executive  Committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  community  at  large,  and   in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  who  have  been  benefitted  by  your  labors,  sincerely  to 
thank  you  for  your  £uthful  services.     These  services,  I  well 
know,  have  cost  you  many  a  sacrifice,  many  a  sei^n  of  ex- 
haustion, and  weeping,  and  agony  of  heart.    But  you  have  en- 
joyed that,  which  is  among  the  best  pleasures  ever  enjoyed  on 
earth,  the  pleasure  of  laboring  successfully  in  a  great  and  good 
cause.     Amidst  your  exhausting  labors  and  your  various  ex- 
posures, your  life  and  health  have  been  the  care  of  a  watchful 
providence.    And  whfle  you  have  been  making  a  fearless  and 
uncompromising  attack  upon  the  fstvorite  indulgences  and  deep- 
rooted  habits  and  prejudices  of  men  in  every  rank  of  life,  your 
character  has  been  safe.    And  you  are  now  receiving  the  most 
pleasing  proofi  of  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  an  enlightened 
public.    Through  the  kindness  of  Ood,  you  are  called  to  resume 
the  pastoral  office  with  most  encourag^lg  prospects  of  usefulness. 
I  rejoice,  my  dear  brother,  that  after  the  efforts,  so  wearisome  to 
body  and  mind,  which  you  have  made  to  help  forward  the  Tem- 
perance Beformation,  you  are  now  to  resume  the  pastoral  office 
with  very  encouragmg  prospects ;  to  settle  here  in  tiiis  united 
church  and  society,  so  near  to  your  former  charge,  and  in  the 
of  your  beloved  brethren  and  friends.    The  Lord  command 
blessmg  upon  you,  and  upon  your  household ;  and  for  many 
huffpj  years,  give  you  the  privilege  of  feedmg  this  beloved  church 
and  society  with  the  bread  of  hfe,  and  of  beholding  in  this  place, 
and  all  around  you,  the  growing  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
And  when  yon  shall  have  finished  the  work  which  Ood  has  ^ven 
you  to  do,  may  you  be  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be 
vealed.    Amen. 


A   SERMON 


IT  SHB  nWTATJiiPON  OV  TBI  UY.  TBOMAi 
OATBKILI^  V.  T^  JUNl  U,  U&L 


milTBSX  IB  HS  THAT  PULJITJiTll 

;  BUT  God  tbat  oitbth 


1  Oor.8:7.— So 

HS  THAT 


Ab  the  agency  of  God  in  tite  concerns  of  his  spiritoal  Idngdon 
18  80  inexpressibly  important,  and  is  made  so  prominent  in  tfae 
instructions  of  his  word;  why  are  we  so  prone  to  oyerlook  it? 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  nudke  so  low  an  estimate  of  tbe 
agency  of  God,  while  we  assign  so  \n^  a  plaoe  to  the  agency  of 
man? 

This,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  bct^  Hiai 
tium'«  agency  is  viMU^  while  O-oiPa  agency  is  invi$ible.  Whea 
a  Christian  minister  is  laboring  to  make  known  divine  truth  and 
bring  mnners  to  repentance,  the  agent  and  the  agency  are  bott 
objects  of  our  senses.  But  O-od  is  invmbh;  and  so  k  the  ageney 
he  exerts.  The  effects  of  his  agency  come  under  oar  obeervation; 
but  the  agency  itself  lies  wholly  concealed  from  our  view.  When 
God  accomplishes  the  most  conspicuous  work,  his  hand  is  unseen, 
and  all  we  can  behold  is  the  work  accomplished.  This  circum- 
stance, which  weighs  much  by  itself,  has  an  mcreased  influence, 
by  being  connected  with  another,  namely,  that  in  the  very  in- 
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stances  in  which  the  inyisible  agency  of  Ood  is  specially  employed, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part  a  visible  human  agency.  In  such  cases, 
how  natural  it  is  for  us,  creatures  of  sense  as  we  are,  to  fix  our 
eye  chiefly  upon  the  dependent,  feeble  agency  of  man,  because 
it  is  visible;  while  the  supreme  and  almighty  agency  of  God, 
concerned  in  the  same  event,  is  comparatively  unnoticed,  because 
ft  is  invisible, 

I  might  mention  it  as  an  additional  circumstance,  which  helps 
to  account  for  the  overdght  above  mentioned,  that  the  manner  of 
tiie  divine  agency  is  so  different  from  ours.  A  great  difference 
we  could  not  but  expect  to  find  here,  considering  that  the  ai- 
tribtites  of  Ood  are  infini&ly  superior  to  ours ;  and  that  his  agency 
k  independent  and  almighty,  while  the  highest  agency  which  we 
tan  exert,  is  very  circumscribed  and  wholly  dependent.  But  id 
it  not  a  general  iact,  that  this  very  perfection  of  the  divine  agency 
tarns  off  our  attention  frt)m  it?  Because  (jod  has  a  direct  and  per- 
fect access  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  influences  all  their  thoughts, 
cUspontions  and  affections  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  thus 
makes  it  manifest  that  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  that  no  one 
ean  be  likened  to  lum ;  we  are  therefore  prone  to  disregard  his 
agency  altogether.  We  deny  the  operation  of  his  power  for  the 
yery  reason  which  should  lead  us  most  devoutly  to  acknowledge 
it ;  namely,  because  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  ours. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  the  mistake  I  have  mexH 
tioned,  that  is,  the  pride  of  the  heart.  This  naturally  inclines  us 
to  make  too  much  of  our  ovm  agency,  and  to  say,  my  Jumd  hath 
done  this.  Just  so  far  as  we  are  lifted  up  with  pride  and  vanity, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  overrate  our  own  influence,  and  to  with- 
hold frt)m  Qod  the  glory  which  is  due  to  him  for  the  agency  he 
exerts  in  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  He  who  would  entertain 
right  views  on  tiiis  subject,  must  mortify  all  pride  and  loftiness 
of  heart,  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  humility  and  self-abasement. 
Such  a  spirit  would  prepare  us  to  honor  God,  as  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  good,  and  to  say  with  our  Apostie,  ^^  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anything,  nor  he  that  watereth ;  but  Qod  who  giveth  the 
increase." 
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Bat  my  principal  object  on  this  ocoasicQ  it  to  diow,  flitt  the 
Jhctrine  qf  divine  influence^  as  hdd  forth  in  the  texty  preeenie  the 
anfy  adequate  eneauragement  to  the  eervawte  qf  Ohriet,  to  labor  for 
the  conversion  qf  sinners  and  the  prosperity  of  the  CharA* 

To  oonvert  siiinere,  to  giye  saocefls  to  the  gospel  and  prosperiif 
to  the  church,  is  a  work  of  immense  magnitude  and  diflbmlty,  «■! 
Cbu:  transcends  the  power  of  man.  The  heart  of  e?erj  hnuui 
being  is  inclined  to  an ;  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  deqpaitto- 
\j  wicked.  This  is  Uie  case  even  with  those  who  are  fiirttiast 
remoyed  fixun  the  contagion  of  vicious  example,  and  least  paM>- 
tised  in  the  ways  of  sin« 

But  in  addition  to  this  general  difficulty,  there  we  various  other 
hinderanoes  in  the  way.  The  unrenewed  not  only  have  hearts 
which  are  naturally  selfish,  and  alienated  from  God ;  but  tiiey  ns 
fortified  agunst  the  motives  to  repentance  by  the  evil  customs  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  influence  of  invisible  and  malignant  spirits. 
And  when  you  look  upon  men  in  heathen  oountries,  you  find  ifce 
case  still  more  difficult.  For  their  hearts  are  shielded  agaioBt 
divine  truth  and  hardened  in  sin,  by  the  forms  of  si]^rstition  aai 
idolatry ;  by  despotic  and  persecuting  governments ;  by  the  power 
of  ignorance,  and  the  power  of  caste.  Satan  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  of  all  the  principles  of  our  nature,  even  of  oom^ 
sciencey  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  with  which  he  has  bound  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  hinder  them  from  casting  oflf  the  miseraUe 
bondage  of  sin. 

Now  what  can  we  expect  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  suck 
a  character  and  placed  in  such  circumstances  7  Have  they  anj 
seeds  of  goodness  within  them,  which  may,  by  human  culture,  be 
made  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  holiness  ?  Is  there  any  ground  to 
hope,  that  good  will  ever  spring  from  a  will  totally  enslaved  to  sin, 
or  a  moral  agency  altogether  misguided  and  perverted  ?  Both  die 
word  of  God  and  the  history  of  past  ages  teach,  that  holiness  can 
never  result  from  any  power,  disposition  or  efibrt  of  unrenewed 
men. 

And  in  regard  to  the  converuon  of  sinners,  what  relianoe  can 
we  place  upon  ourselves^  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  f    What  are 
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Mfej  (bat  we  ahould  think  ourselves  sufficient  for  sach  a  work  ? 
Had  we  the  knowledge  and  energy  rf  Paul,  the  eloquence  of 
ApoUos,  the  sublimity  of  IsiiyJi,  and  the  ardor  and  boldness  of 
Elijah ;  still  what  could  we  effect  7  We  could  not  bring  one  sin- 
ger to  repentance ;  we  could  not  conyert  a  nngle  child.  Ministers 
aad  Christians  may  exert  all  their  power  to  make  known  divine 
truth  and  induce  shmers  to  obey  the  gospel ;  but  if  left  to  them- 
selves they  will  look  around  them,  and  vrith  sorrow  say,  ^^  Who 
kath  believed  our  report  ? 

It  must  then  be  evident,  that  if  we  had  nothmg  to  rely  upon 
but  our  own  qualifications  and  efforts,  or  the  dispositbns  of  natural 
men,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency.  Looking 
Merely  at  ourselves,  and  at  unrenewed  sinners,  we  could  have  no 
xesolution  to  pursue  our  work,  because  we  could  have  no  prospect 
cf  success. 

Hne  we  are  met  by  the  animating  doctrine  of  our  text,  that 
Ike  coBvendon  of  ^nners  is  accom{tohed  by  the  power  of  Chd, 
IQm  is  the  very  doctrine  we  need.  It  raises  us  at  once  above 
discouragement.  For  now  we  bec(»ne  allied  to  a  power  which 
Hakes  success  certain.  Yes,  brethren,  if  we  have  fiuth  in  Ood, 
we  diall  take  hold  on  his  infinite  strength.  And  then,  as  to  all 
tte  purposes  of  encouragement  and  success,  it  will  be  as  thou^ 
we  ourselves  were  almighty.  For  it  is  surely  as  well,  that  the 
cmnipotence  which  is  to  acccmiplish  the  work  should  reside  in  Chd^ 
aa  in  u«.  Now  if  we  had  infinite  power,  so  that  we  could  change 
Ike  hearts  of  sinners  just  when  we  pleased,  and  could  cause  the 
gospel  to  spread  and  the  church  to  flourish  just  as  &r  as  we  saw 
to  be  beet ;  surely  we  could  not  feel  any  discouragement.  For 
who  ever  felt  any  discouragement  in  regard  to  a  work,  for  which 
he  believed  himself  fully  qualified,  and  which  he  knew  he  could 
aeoomplish  whenever  he  pleased  ?  Behold,  then,  that  infinite 
power  which  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  saving  sinners.  True, 
the  power  is  CMC%.  But  who  can  think  it  on  that  account  any 
tte  less  adequate  to  the  object  ?  The  power  does  mdeed  belong 
is  Chd.  But  we  are  to  act  in  connection  with  it ;  and  it  will 
afrail  to  our  success,  just  so  fieur  as  infinite  vrisdom  sees  to  be  best. 
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At  a  certain  time,  the  disciples  were  in  a  ship  in  a  Solent  storm. 
And  what  power  had  they  to  preserve  themselves  {ran  the  des- 
truction which  threatened  them  ?  Ifho  of  them  oonld  say  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  j>eacey  be  still?  Thinking  only  of  themselves, 
they  had  then  good  reason  to  be  filled  with  fear.  Bat  there  was 
one  in  the  ship,  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed.  He 
therefore  rebuked  them  for  being  of  a  fearful  heart,  because  H 
ahbwed  their  want  of  confidence  in  him.  With  such  a  friend  near 
them,  they  were  as  safe,  and  they  had  as  much  reason  to  feel  HiBk 
they  were  safe,  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  able  to  control 
the  winds  and  the  waves.  — Brethren,  the  cause  of  Qoi  is  safe; 
the  prospect  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  enlargement  <^ 
the  church  is  certain.  Omnipotence  is  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
we  act  in  alliance  with  it ;  so  that  our  weakness,  instead  of  hin- 
dering the  success  of  the  gospel,  will  only  prove  the  occasion  of 
making  the  power  of  Ood  more  conspicuous.  Weak  and  insuflt 
ficient  as  we  are,  we  are  employed  in  this  work ;  and  we  are 
employed  for  this  very  purpose,  that  the  exceUeruiy  of  the  power 
may  be  of  Ood^  and  not  of  us. 

Should  we  forget  the  power  of  God,  and  look  only  to  ourselves ; 
and  then  consider  what  a  work  is  to  be  done  for  a  single  congre- 
gation or  a  single  person,  especially  for  a  world  lying  in  wicked' 
nes8 ;  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  insufficiency. 
But  here  we  learn,  that  our  insufficiency  is  no  obstacle  to  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners ;  that  they  are  to  be  converted  by  a  power  whidi 
resides  in  God,  not  in  us ;  that,  while  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  us 
as  agents  in  this  work,  and  even  to  make  our  faithful  labors  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  men ;  the  work  itself  is  his ;  and  his 
the  power  which  accomplishes  it. 

However  disheartening  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
called  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
is  suited  to  sustain  and  animate  us.  Suppose  we  should  be  placed 
where  but  few  would  cooperate  with  us  and  help  forward  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  Suppose  we  should  be  called  to  a  region 
where  the  whole  multitude  around  us  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  we  were  obliged  to  labor  and  pray  alone.     0 !  What 
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despondenoy  would  tfaese  circumstanoes  tend  to  produce !  But 
our  doctrine  would  aflford  a  remedy.  Only  let  our  minds  be  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  that  the  power  of  God  insures  success,  and 
that  he  who  is  with  us  is  greater  than  all  who  are  against  us ; 
and  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  despondency.  An  almighty 
and  merciful  Being,  invisible  indeed,  but  well  known  to  us,  would 
bid  us  go  forward  in  our  work,  promising  to  be  with  us,  and  to 
^Te  the  increase,  whether  the  laborers  are  many  or  few.  In 
such  a  case  the  feeting  of  oui'  solitariness  and  weakness  would 
only  lead  us  to  trust  in  God  alone ;  and  such  trust  would  cheer 
and  animate  our  hearts. 

Or  suppose  that  we  have  labored  for  years  and  oflered  up  many 
prayers  for  the  conyersion  of  sinners  around  us,  but  apparently 
with  little  or  no  success.  How  can  we  preyent  the  tendency  of 
ttese  circumstances  to  oyercome  our  resolution  and  paralyze  our 
eflbrts  ?  Our  text  supplies  an  answer.  We  must  consider  that 
the  success  of  our  labors  depends  ultimately  on  God.  He  giveth 
tiie  increase ;  and  he  giveth  it  when  it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 
And  he  giveth  it  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
make  his  power  and  grace  most  visible.  He  may  sufifer  us  to 
labor  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  success,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  us  feel  our  dependence  on  him,  so  that  we 
inay  ^ve  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him  as  the  Grod  of  salva- 
tion. When  he  has  humbled  us  and  made  us  sensible  that  we 
are  nothing,  and  that  he  is  all  in  all,  and  when  the  time  to  favor 
Son  has  come,  he  will  give  the  increase.  These  riews  are  suited 
to  inspre  unfailing  resolution,  and  to  rouse  us  to  be  diligent  in 
bnriness,  and  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Our  doctrine  is  adapted  to  excite  hope  in  regard  to  those  who 
are  the  most  hardened  in  rin.  Be  it  so  that  we  have  often  en- 
treated them  with  tears,  and  often  prayed  for  their  salvation, 
while  no  effect  has  appeared  but  a  growing  insensibility  to  the 
oUigations  of  religion.  Are  we  to  despair  of  ultimate  success  T  It 
18  indeed  true,  that  if  any  of  the  human  race  ^-  if  even  those 
who  are  the  least  contaminated  with  vice,  and  who  possess  the 

most  attractive  amiableness  of  disposition,  are  ever  bom  agam ;  it 
VOL.  v.  88 
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Will  be  by  no  power  of  <mr%  but  bj  tbd  power  of  God.  Wbf 
then  should  any^  even  die  diief  of  fimners  be  deeptirad  eft  If 
God  is  pleaaed  to  send  forth  hie  new  orea^g  SjNrit  into  the  heaita 
of  ihoee,  whom  you  xnay  be  ready  to  look  upon  a»  loat  beyoiil 
reooyery ;  what  a  surpriaBg  change  wiU  you  soon  behold  I  (^ 
'doctrine  autfaoriaea  us  to  dieriah  the  hope  that  aach  a  hlasaed 
<diange  will  take  place  in  the  moat  hardened  aHmera^  aad  toaalieip 
pate  the  joy  we  ahall  experience,  when  it  aetoally  tahea  plaaai 
How  powerAilly  animatii^^  the  infiUtooe  of  aiich  a  hope  t 

The  doetrine  of  the  text  is  obTiooaly  sailed  to  exert  a  fumctOji 
and  happy  influence  in  regard  to  the  cau9€  if  fffitwew.  Hem 
e^)eeially  it  ia  true,  that  mere  human  power  eaa  do  natfaing. 
Without  the  help  of  Ood^  the  whole  body  of  GhriatiaDa  eaa  maha 
no  advanoe  towards  briogmg  the  heathen  to  the  aairiog  kB0wle4gia> 
of  Christ.  Ten  thousand  obetadea  stand  in  the  way  of  their  aalr 
ittkion,  and  will  mock  our  hi^iest  efiorts ;  and  the  certain,  inerik* 
able  course  of  thinga  will  be,  that  mmea  and  miseries  will  ooi^aa 
and  increase  among  them  down  to  the  end  of  time,  ualeaa  the 
ZiCHrd  of  heaven  and  earth  exert  Us  ommpotenee,  and  create  aB 
things  new.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  for  the  converaon  of  the  pagan  world,  we  aw 
driven  away  from  all  dependence  on  man.  Human  resooroee 
utterly  fail.  And  unless  we  look  to  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  Gbd,  we  can  have  no  pro^ct  of  the  worid'a  salvatioBu 
Let  us  then  put  our  trust  in  Qod.  He  can  send  forth  such  ^g|ki 
and  truth,  and  such  an  influence  of  his  Spirit,  that  nations  shall  he 
bom  in  a  day,  and  every  knee  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  All 
things  are  possible  with  God,  and  all  things  are  mm;^  too.  If  ha 
only  speak  the  word,  the  gospel  will  have  free  course  and  be  gk>- 
rified  in  all  the  earth.  Shall  we  then  be  disheartened,  beoauae 
our  power  is  not  adequate  to  the  work  of  saving  the  world  f  Jaat 
as  well  might  we  be  disheartened  in  regard  to  the  daily  rising  of 
the  sun  and  the  motion  of  the  (Janets,  because  they  are  thingpi 
beyond  our  power.  Consider  the  precious  promises  of  God  con- 
ceming  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Consider  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  he  can  accomplish  these  promises,  and  the  certainty  that  he 
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ynH  aoComplish  lliem.  Then  consider  what  part  he  has  assigned 
to  US  in  this  work  of  benerolence ;  fhat  altfaou^  all  power  belongs 
to  him,  he  has  required  ns,  or  rather,  has  granted  us  iiie  privilege 
to  plant  and  water,  at  the  same  time  assuring  us  that  he  will  ^ve 
tiie  increase. 

Ifhat  more  can  we  askt  Eveiy  other  motive  is  weak  and 
inefficacious  compared  with  this.  Yea,  without  ihis,  every  other 
wiew  of  the  subject  would  leave  us  in  a  state  of  cBscouragement. 
THiere  is  nothing  in  us  ot  in  others ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  natund 
tendendes  of  the  human  mind,  in  Ae  state  of  society,  or  in  the 
influence  of  civil  or  religious  institutions,  nothing  in  the  lessons 
<yf  wisdom  taught  by  the  experience  of  ages ;  there  is  nothing 
iBven  in  the  exhibition  which  tiie  Scriptures  make  of  the  mercies 
ted  Ihe  terrors  of  the  Lord,  wUch,  separate  from  the  influenoe 
of  the  Spirit,  could  funush  jiie  least  reason  to  expect,  that  any 
nation,  or  any  individual  would  ever  submit  to  the  reign  of  Christ. 
We  are  flien  brou^t  to  the  sovermgn  power  and  mercy  of  God, 
*m  "die  cmly  ground  of  hope,  the  only  cause  of  success.  Here  is  a 
fnwer  fliat  «an  encourage  and  sustain  our  eflforts— a  power  fhat 
tan  renew  sinners,  and  bring  Ute  world  to  obey  the  gospel,  and 
>ean  Ao  it  by  means  of  our  feeble  services. 

That  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  text  possesses  the  influence  wluch  I 
Innre  ascribed  to  it,  has  been  confirmed  by  long  experience.  This 
Awtrine  has  actuaUy  excited  the  servants  of  Christ,  amid  all  sorts 
ti  ^Uffienlties  and  discouragements,  to  labor  perseveringly  for  the 
conterskm  of  sinners.  Paul  believed  that  fuither  he  that  plantethj 
HDT  he  that  watereth  ie  anything.  And  whenever  he  did  what 
tamed  to  account  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord,  he  entirely  disclaimed 
4be  eredit  of  it,  saying,  ^^  not  J,  but  the  grace  of  Christ  that  was 
wA  me.'*  But  liiis  view  of  his  dependence  on  God  both  for  his 
Cuthfcdneas  and  his  success,  was  accompanied  with  a  resolution, 
dSBgence,  and  perseverance,  which  nothing  could  overcome.  If  at 
any  .time  the  servants  of  Christ  forget  their  dependence  and 
ireakness ;  if  they  lose  si^t  of  that  divine  agency  which  renews 
fhe  heart,  and  begin  to  think  themselves  able,  by  forcible  argu- 
ment, or  by  persuasive  eloquence,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
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it  is  then  thej  are  likelj  to  grow  reouss.  But  let  those  who  see 
laboring  to  turn  sinners  to  God,  have  faith  m  him,  and  keep  th^ 
eye  steadilj  fixed  on  his  power,  as  the  onlj  cause  of  success ;  and 
thej  will  have  a  diligence  and  zeal,  which  will  not  only  rise  lug^, 
but  endure  to  the  end.  New  hope  and  new  ardor  will  be  Ifjnfjl^ 
up  within  them  ;  and  thej  will  abound  m  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  their  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Thus, 
while  all  who  relj  on  human  power  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  they 
who  widt  upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength ;  shall  moimt 
up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  shall  run  and  uot  be  weary,  and  walk 
and  not  fiunt. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  hut 
preparation  whiA  can  be  made  on  our  part  for  the  work  of  dimne 
grace  in  tJie  canvereion  of  einnerSj  ie  to  become  duly  senMU^  that 
we  are  nothing^  and  that  Qod  is  all  in  all.  He  who  is  dul^  dODr 
sible  of  his  insuBSciency  and  his  dependence  on  God,  is  all  aUve 
to  the  interests  of  reli^on.  He  knows  that  sinners,  whether  old  or 
young,  are  utterly  ruined.  This  view  of  their  depravity  and 
wretchedness  moves  the  pity  of  his  heart.  He  longs  for  their 
salvation.  His  soul  is  all  on  fire  to  see  the  glory  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  conversion  of  the  multitudes  who  are  ready  to  * 
perish.  But  with  all  his  love  and  zeal,  and  all  his  fervent  prayer 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  arc  lost,  ho  knows  and  feels,  that 
not  one  of  them  will  ever  be  converted  without  special  divine 
influence;  that  all  his  labor  will  accomplish  nothing,  unless  it 
please  God  to  interpose,  and  save  sinners  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  while  all 
his  faculties  are  wakefully  employed  in  the  work  which  (rod  has 
assigned  to  him,  he  is  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  done,  unless 
God  is  pleased  to  send  forth  his  renewing  Spirit.  He  there- 
fore refers  it  all  to  God's  sovereign  will,  and  fixes  the  eye 
of  faith  and  hope  on  him,  who  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy. 

This  state  of  mind  is  highly  important  as  a  preparation  for  a 
revival  of  religion,  because  it  fits  us  to  perform  the  very  work 
assigned  to  us.     When  we  are  in  the  state  of  mind  here  intended, 
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we  fkaH  be  moflt  likely  to  jfacern  doarly  whftt  our  province  is,  aad 
ivfaai  <mtt  &te  pMrttoofaur  duties  wiuek  we  are  required  to  pei&raL 
A&  <)Qr  fiumltiee  wiH  be  stroi^Iy  exofted,  and  ready  for  actktt ; 
wlule  oar  trust  in  God  will  briag  as  into  a  umon  with  his  iafiaite 
power,  and  so  will  prepare  us  for  eflforts  to  which  our  own  unaided 
power  would  be  wholly  ntadeqiiste. 

And  whSe  tMs  state  of  mbd  will  prepare  as  to  perform  the 
tety  wertt  whioh  God  has  marked  oat  for  us,  it  unbare  an  impear- 
tant  iataeaoe  m  preventing  as  frma  andartakiDg  any  odier.  If 
we  entwtaaa  the  thought  tiiat  we  are  eafied  to  convert  and  oaa 
canrert  men  by  our  own  independeai  eBbrts,  we  shall  be  liable  to 
aflopi  methods  which  are  incompa^e  witii  the  word  of  God.  la 
itnol  a  taciy  ^t  those  who  have,  in  any  period  of  the  churdii 
enfdeavoted  to  cenveit  men  by  means  which  they  have  mvented, 
and  which  Christ  and  the  aposdes  never  used,kave  shown  an 
aadue  «onideace  in  themselves,  and  a  want  of  reliance  on  the 
Sprit  of  God  f  If  we  are  {uUy  poiaaaded,  that  our  success 
iepends  on  the  infoence  of  the  Spirit ;  we  can  have  no  motive  to 
adopt  any  measures  for  the  conversion  of  onnera,  except  Ihose 
mVkHi  manifoedy  aooord  with  the  diotatos<of  the  Spirit  in  the  Holy 
Boftptures.  Our  sin^e  object  will  be  to  do  the  w31  of  God  as 
efepreaeed  (n  his  word,  and  so  to  seeure  his  Uessittg  upon  our 
'  UbotB.  This  makes  wst  mojk  plain  and  sfanjde.  It  ke^  our  eye 
fixed  upon  a  standard  of  action  which  is  perfect  aad  imnm*- 
iWbie^  aad  so  guapds  ns  against  the  restfessnass  of  those  who, 
hMtead  of  ^pmbly  kx^ing  for  sooeess  to  the  Uessiag  of  God  juptfi 
Cn  fttttlAil  preaching  of  his  word,  are  eontianally  looting  to  some 
IMW  aad  nasmthoriaed  measures.  Itmakesusooatent  too<q>y  the 
Mample  ef  dM  apostles,  who  used  the  weapcms  wUeh  Qoi  had 
fahndied,  asMl  those  only ;  wbo  preaoked  JUt  tnrth  in  hi$  way,  and 
Mtod  tipmi  In  to  give  their  praacluag  eflbetb 

9teafly ;  Ihe  prepaiatiDn  wUoh  I  kaTsinsistod  upon  is  of  great 
liqBPDilanoe,  beeauaa  it  guards  «i  against  feeling?  of  self-compla- 
^eney,  «nA  4Ksposes  as  to  giva  to  God  all  ike  glory  of  maa'a 
«i«i^?  Om  we  atpeot  dm*  God  WiH  wodk  by  means  of  oar 
Mblls,  ^en  ke  aaea  that  we  aim  indiBad  toarregite  to  oamalvsi 

88* 
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the  honor  which  beloogs  to  him  7  Pride  of  heart  is  a  nu|^ 
hinderance  to  the  work  of  God's  grace.  When  this  hinderaaoa  is 
removed,  and  Gk>d  sees  ns  humble  and  self-abased,  and  jet  leadj 
to  do  our  part  fisdUifullj ;  then  we  may  eipoct  that  he  will  renvt 
his  work. 

Among  our  various  endeavors,  then,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  tibkS 
work  of  converting  nnners  and  building  up  the  churdi,  this  would 
seem  to  be  of  special  importance,  namely,  Uiat  we  take  care  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  rid  of  that  pride  and  seU^ 
dependence,  which  is  so  ezceedin^y  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Godp 
and  that  we  have  that  lowly  mind,  and  that  reliance  on  his  graoe, 
which  he  regards  as  oi  great  price*  And  if  some  of  the  ezer&BS 
we  make  for  more  showy  acquisitions,  were  made  for  the  partieolar 
purpose  of  subduing  all  conceit  of  our  own  power,  and  cherishinig 
deep  humility  and  child-like  dependence  on  God ;  should  we  not 
be  likely  to  accomplish  more  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  ?  Only  twelve  men,  and  those  too  of  mode* 
rate  qualifications  m  a  worldly  view,  were  empbyed  as  apostlesii 
to  establish  Christianity,  and  to  propagate  it  through  the  nations. 
Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case,  that  too  mtuA  hunum  agency^  is 
employed  in  our  attempts  to  promote  a  revival  of  religion  7  .  Does 
tiot  God  very  plainly  teach  us,  both  by  his  word  and  providence,  that 
he  sets  a  much  higher  value  upon  the  land  of  agency  we  employ, 
ifaan  upon  its  quaniUi/  f 

And  you,  my  dear  son,  can  add  your  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
(be  sentiment  contained  in  my  text.  Your  own  ezperjpnce,  during 
the  short  period  of  your  ministry,  has  been  sufficient  to  teach  you 
thoroughly,  what  the  Bible  had  taught  you  before,  that  a  minister 
owes  his  success  entirely  to  God.  While  laboring  among  the 
affectionate  and  beloved  people  whom  you  have  lately  left,  you 
have  at  different  times  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  beholding  sinners 
pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  large  numben  added 
to  the  church.  And  on  every  conversion  you  have  seen  it  wri^ 
ten  as  with  a  sun-beam^£A«  work  of  Chd!  And  when,  in 
sovereign  wisdom  and  righteousness,  God  has  withheld  the  infia- 
«ence  of  his  Spirit ;  you  have  found  that  no  eflSxrts  of  yours  oonld 
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avail  anything ;  that  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  divine  wrath,  and 
the  melting  persuasions  of  divine  mercy,  sinners  would  neglect  the 
great  salvation.  You  have  learnt  by  experience  that  men  must  be 
bam  again^  and  bom  of  Ghd.  There  is  no  other  way  for  sinners 
to  become  heirs  of  heaven.  For  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  find 
out  a  new  way,  is  all  delusion.  The  human  heart  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  the  power  which  renews  it  is  the  same ; 
and  that  power  is  not  the  power  of  reason,  nor  the  power  of  self- 
love,  nor  Ute  power  of  human  persuasion ;  but  the  mghty  poumr 
of  God;  the  power  which  raised  Christ  firom  the  dead;  tiie 
power  which  created  the  world.  Remember  tlus,  my  dear  son,  in 
tiie  encouraging  and  delightful  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
here  called  to  labor.  If  any  in  this  place  have  an  ear  to  hear  the 
messages  of  divine  mercy ;  it  is  because  Gknl  has  given  them  an 
ear.  If  they  have  a  heart  to  love  the  truth ;  it  is  because  God 
has  ^ven  them  such  a  heart.  K  you  overlook  this  truth ;  if 
while  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification  is  prospering,  you 
and  your  people  forget  that  it  is  (TocT «  work ;  he  will  withhold  the 
tokens  of  his  favor.  No  rain  or  dew  will  descend  from  heaven ; 
and  you  will  soon  behold  this  garden  of  God,  now  be^nnmg  to 
ohurter  with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  left  to  blasting  and  barren- 
nets.  Bemember  then,  that  salvation  is  of  GK)d.  And  begin  and 
«nd  ^  labors  of  your  ministry  here,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
blessed  truth,  that  neither  he  thatplanteth  it  angthingy  nor  he  that 
walmreth;  biU  Chd  that  giveth  the  increaee. 


A   SEKMON 


nanii.  JHHUSE,  jiBOfiB,  moL  8, 


John  15:  &~ Without  m  n  our  do  vonmm. 

THSffil  irords  irerD  &st  addresied  to  9kb  sposttM.  Bi^  it  k  « 
trae  oF  all  believen,  as  it  was  of  the  apoaOeB,  that  ihey  oan  da 
nothiaig  apirituaDy  good  inttMnit  Christ;  that  in  i^gard  t&  al 
holiness,  -whether  in  heart  or  in  life,  ttiey  are  entirely  dependeiit 
on  hiffl. 

Dependence,  in  a  general  ytew,  is  the  condition  of  all  created 
beings.  Their  existence,  their  powers  of  action,  and  their  mMM 
of  happiness  are  all  from  Ood.  In  him  they  liye,  and  move,  and 
have  th«r  being.  This  concUtion  of  dependence  %«long§  to  angeh 
in  heaven,  as  -well  as  to  men  on  earth.  They  ewe  it  to  the  wiA 
and  agency  of  Ood,  that  they  were  -created  and  are  continued  in 
a  state  of  moral  purity.  And  they  will  be  indebted  to  him  for 
their  holiness  and  happiness  in  all  future  ages,  as  much  as  they 
were  at  the  be^nning  of  their  existence.  They  will  doubUesa 
remain  holy,  and  will  grow  in  the  strength  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  fiiculties  and  their  spiritual  affections  forever.  But  the 
growing  strength  of  their  faculties  and  their  affections  will  be  from 
God.  And  the  higher  their  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in 
holiness,  just  so  much  the  more  will  they  be  indebted  to  the 
goodness  of'(7od.  It  is  the  unalterable,  happy  condition  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  to  have  a  growing  ftdness  of  spiritual  good,  and 
to  receive  it  all  from  God. 
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But  Christiaas  are  dependent  not  only  in  the  general  sense  in 
ivhich  the  angels  are  dependent,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  sense 
appropriate  to  them  as  redeemed  tinnere.  In  their  natural  state 
they  are  children  of  wrath,  desperately  wicked.  And  their  re- 
newal to  holiness  is  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  by  the  grace 
of  God  they  are  what  they  are.  And  without  the  continuance 
of  that  grace,  they  would  sink  at  once  into  a  state  of  pollution, 
guilt  and  wretchedness.  So  that  it  is  true  in  the  hi^est  sense, 
that  without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing. 

I  propose  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  dependence  on  dmne 
aidie  taught  hyreaeon^  Scripture^  and  experience;  andthat  iti$  a 
doctrine  %n  the  MgheH  degree  honoraUe  to  Qvdy  and  useful  to 
man. 

In  the  firet  {dace,  tlus  doctrine  is  taught  by  reaeon.  If  there 
18  anything  which  reason  makes  known  with  absoftite  certainty,  it 
k,  that  all  excellence  and  hapjnness  in  created  brings  is  derived^ 
not  edf-^giinaUd ;  that  we  are  as  much  indebted  to  God  for  the 
<)ommencement  and  continuance  of  a  virtmuM  character ^  as  for  the 
eommencement  and  continuance  of  our  being.  True  virtue  is  fiur 
more  excellent,  than  mere  existence.  And  it  would  be  very  un- 
xeatonable  to  suppose,  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  that 
which  18  lees  excellent  and  yet  not  dependent  for  that  which  is 
more  excellent  Certainly  it  would  not  be  more  c(»itrary  to  reason 
and  truth  to  think,  that  created  brings  originated  their  own  exis- 
tence, than  that  Christians  of  themselves  originated  their  own 
Uiness.  And  this  becomes  specially  evident,  when  it  is  consid- 
«red  how  many  things  there  were  without  them  and  within  them, 
irfaich  stood  in  opposition  to  holiness,  and  which  it  was  neoefsaiy 
diOQld  be  removed  before  they  could  be  the  subjects  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  under  condderation  is  plainly 
taught  by  the  inspired  writers.  This  is  my  chief  argument. 
Those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot 
BDslead  us.  Let  us  then  carefully  conader  the  various  ways  in 
iriuoh  the  sacred  writers  teach  us  our  weakness  and  insufficienej, 
■pad  our  dependence  for  spiritual  good  on  div]90  grace. 

Here  we  find  that  the  beginning  of  holiness  in  the  human  heart 
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m  funiliiriy  represented  ai  the  work  ef  GML  ^  Being  bom  i^^un, 
wt  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  wH  of  mmi, 
iut(fChd.^*  Tbn  paan^  exoledes  ell  oonoeivmUe  OBBiee  of  re- 
genexelion,  hut  one,  that  it,  God.  The  secrad  writMs  teU  ns  teft 
«eBving  change  comet  from  above;  that  believen  ave  renewed  tj 
tfie  Holy  Ghost. 

^e  eoHtmmmm  of  hoimess  is  aeoribed  to  llie  same  oaase.  It 
is  God  ivho  woiketii  ib  bdie?eis  both  to  wiU  snd  to  da.  Tk^ 
have  spiritoal  life,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  dweUs  in  AmL  Tbe 
Mne  God  who  began  the  good  work  ia  tbem,  wfll  perfioni  it  imtS 
Ae  day  of  Christ.  The  God  of  peaoe  will  nodoe  them  perfeeim 
^yory  good  wort:,  to  do  his  wiU,  warUnff  in  diem  tUK  wUehis 
well  pleadng  in  his  sight. 

Further^  the  Soriptares  teach  that  CbristiaBS  are  dependent 
on  #9iae  graoS  not  only  for  holiness  in  a  gsneral  sense,  bit  tat  all 
tbe  pmrticuimrfi>rm$  and  branchei  of  iL  Thos  if  we  refer  to  f»* 
fentande  as  an  important  brandi  of  bolnwsB ;  we  find  fliat  Chnsk 
is  exalted  to  give  repentaBCo.  J£  we  refer  to  the^Ui  of  CSvis* 
Haas;  we  find  it  is  God  who  woiieih  in  Aem  the  woric  of  fidth 
urith  power.  And  hm^  which  is  the  principal  mtiie  of  believers, 
is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost  And  as  to  4he 
duty  of  praytr^  we  are  taught  that  Ohristiaas  know  not  how  to 
pray  ari^t,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  helpeth  their  iafirmities, 
and  maket^  mteroesaon  for  them.  And  in  regard  to  the  sanag 
knowledge  of  cUrine  things;  we  And  that  they  who  hare  it  are 
ianght  of  God ;  that  the  natural  man  does  not  know  and  eaaBBt 
know  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and  tiiat  it  is  God  that  oBosea  Ike 
fight  to  shine  in  tiie  heart.  The  same  is  troe  of  ob&dimm.  It 
is  God  who  writes  his  law  in  ttie  hearts  of  his  people,  and  indinss 
tbem  to  obey.  It  is  God  tiiat  gives  his  people  patience  and 
ftrmnesB  tinder  trials  and  sofierings.  Indeed  the  whole  range  *Qf 
Okristiaa  virtues  are  <Jie  finuts  of  Ae  Spirit. 

The  prophets  and  aposlies  teach  l^e  same  truth  m  still  anotfasr 
iray.  They  eospretdy  dUdaim  all  tpintual  strength  4md  tuffimm* 
cy  of  their  aumj  and  wn^ids  in  dimn§  ttrength.  See  how  dearly 
their  language  shows  the  dependent  posture  of  their  minds«   ^2^ot 
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ibal  we  are  sofficieni  oC  oorselTes  to  thiiik  aDyihiiig  m  of  our- 
aelves;  bat  our  Mifficiency  is  of  Ood«"  ^The  Lord  is  1117 
strength.''  ^^  God  k  tlie  strength  of  my  hemrt.''  The  Apostle 
Paul  does  indeed  say,  ^^  I  can  do  all  thrngs."  Bui  he  at  the 
same  time  shows  his  dependence.  ^  I  can*do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  9trengtheneth  meJ* 

But  there  is  nothmg  which  shows  the  feelings  of  good  men  in 
regurd  to  tiieir  dependence  so  clearly^  as  their  prayers.  When 
ihey  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  their  delusions  vanish,  and  they 
have  to  do  with  realities.  How  then  were  prophets  and  apostles 
accustomed  to  pray?  What  thoughts  and  desires  did  they 
oherish,  alid  what  requests  did  they  make  ?  ^^  Quicken  us,  and 
we  will  call  up<m  thy  name."  ^^  I  will  run  the  way  of  tiiy 
commandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart."  '^  Incline 
my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies."  Such  were  the  prayers  of  the 
sttnts  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  And  they  were 
the  same  under  the  New  Dispensation.  The  disciples  came  to 
Jesus,  and  said,  ^^  Lord,  mcrease  our  faith."  And  Paul  said  to 
believers :  ^^  The  Lard  make  you  to  abound  in  love."  Again. 
^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  (jod  even  our  Father,  -—  9tab^ 
KA  you  in  every  good  word  and  work."  And  agun.  ^^  The 
(Sod  of  all  grace  —  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you." 

Such  prayers,  offered  up  by  the  saints  under  both  dispensa- 
tions, imply  a  constant  sense  of  ttieir  dependence  on  Qoi  for  all 
qnitual  good,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  he  would  bestow  it  upon 
tibem.  Prayer  to  Ood  for  what  we  have,  or  for  what  we  think 
we  may  have  of  aurstlveSj  would  be  a  mockery.  Why  should  we 
go  to  QqAj  and  ask  lum  to  make  us  obedient  and  holy,  wlule  we 
say  or  think,  that  we  are  of  ourselves  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
^obedience  and  holiness  without  his  aid  ? 

The  texts  above  referred  to,  and  many  others  of  the  same  im- 
port, teach  our  entire  dependence  on  Ood  for  spiritual  good  vsry 
pUarfy  and  i'mpreemvdy.  They  set  it  forth  m  a  great  variety  of 
wmys ;  so  that,  if  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  llie  meaning 
of  this  <Hr  that  text,  the  doubt  may  be  removed  by  otber  texts 
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relating  to  die  same  sabject.  This  fbrthermore  is  not  a  sabject 
wbich  the  inspired  writers  keep  in  die  back  gronnd,  or  which  they 
toQoh  upon  lightlj  and  incidentally,  and  to  which  thej  attach  but 
little  consequence.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  the  sabject  yery 
prominent.  And  finally,  Uiey  never  treat  the  doctrine  of  our 
dependence  as  though  there  was  any  danger  of  carrying  it  too 
&r,  or  making  it  too  important,  or  as  though  there  was  any  dan- 
ger of  its  interfering  with  any  other  principle  of  religion.  They 
say  unhesitatingly  and  without  qualification,  that  believers  are 
bom  of  Qod ;  that  he  renews  men,  and  gives  them  repentance. 
They  do  not  say,  as  a  matter  of  concession,  that  Grod  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  9ome  influence  in  this  work.  But  they  say  de- 
cidedly, that  God  does  it.  And  when  they  pray  that  Qod  would 
work  in  them  all  the  good  pleasure  of  hi»  goodness  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power ;  they  do  not  pray  that  he  would  do  all  this 
by  merely  presenting  motives  before  them,  leaving  it  to  their  free 
will  to  comply  or  not.  They  do  not  say  to  Ood,  we  beseech  thee 
by  thy  Spirit  to  make  us  obedient  and  holy,  though  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  perfectly  able  to  be  obedient  and  holy  without 
thy  Spirit.  They  do  not  say,  we  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  strengthen 
us  for  duty,  though  we  know  that  we  have  in  ourselves  all  the 
strength  we  need  without  thee.  They  do  indeed  speak  familiarly 
of  their  own  right  agency.  But  they  speak  of  it  as  the  effect  of 
divine  influence.  "  Quicken  me,  and  I  will  keep  thy  word.'* 
"Work  out  your  salvation, — for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do."  —  In  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers,  holy 
action  in  us,  flows  from  the  divine  operation.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit. 

And  thirdly,  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  good  men.  It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  they 
learn  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  they  are  in  themselves  destitute 
of  spiritual  good ;  that  they  have  no  suflSciency  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  except  what  they  derive  from  divine  grace ; 
that  their  help  is  in  God.  This  sense  of  dependence  is  essential 
to  the  character  of  Christians.  If  Christians  have  at  any  time 
trusted  their  own  heart,  and  attempted  to  do  the  work  and  enjoy 
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the  comforts  of  religion,  without  Christ ;  how  quickly  have  thej 
Cedlen  into  a  state  of  darkness  and  desolation !  It  must  be  the 
full  persuasion  of  all  consistent  Christians,  that  if  thejr  should  be 
separated  from  Christ,  and  should  receive  no  further  commumcv 
tions  of  spiritual  strength  from  him,  thej  would  assuredly  depart 
firom  the  way  of  holiness,  and  draw  back  to  perdition.  Whatever 
powers  of  mind  they  may  possess  —  and  they  doubtless  have 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  wnich  are  necessary  to  moral,  ac- 
countable agents — they  have  no  power  that  will  preserve  them 
from  apostasy,  and  enable  them  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  unless 
the  all-sufficient  grace  of  Christ  is  with  them !  However  they 
may  specubite  about  their  sufficient  ability  for  all  their  duty,  the 
moment  they  feel  and  pray  as  Christians,  their  speculations 
vanish,  and  they  heartily  acknowledge  their  utter  impotence  and 
insufficiency,  and  their  need  of  divine  help.  Their  own  expe- 
rience teaches  them  more  and  more  effectually,  that  they  are  in 
want  of  all  things,  and  that  they  depend  for  a  supply  upon  him 
in  whom  all  fulness  dwells. 

I  am  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  under 
consideration  is  honorable  to  Ood.  We  honor  God,  when  we  be- 
lieve and  declare  the  general  truth,  that  every  good  gift  cometh 
down  from  him.  But  it  is  a  truth  of  special  importance,  that 
Ood,  by  his  Spirit,  renews  the  depraved  heart,  and  that  he  works 
in  believers  all  that  is  pure  and  excellent.  When  we  cordially 
receive  this  truth,  and  openly  declare  it,  we  honor  the  character 
of  God.  Did  not  Paul  honor  God,  when  he  said,  '^  by  the 
grace  of  Gk>d  I  am  what  I  am ;"  and  when,  after  speaking  of 
his  many  labors,  he  disdiumed  the  credit  of  them,  and  said, 
^  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me  ?"  Did  he  not 
honor  his  Saviour  when  he  set  him  forth  as  our  wisdom,  our 
ri^teousness,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemption  7  And  do 
not  all  Christians  honor  him,  by  ascribmg  to  him  the  beginning 
and  end  of  their  salvation  ?  This  they  do  even  now,  althou^ 
fiiey  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  their  own  poverty  and 
nusery,  and  of  their  indebtedness  to  his  grace.  How  much  more 
highly  will  they  honor  him,  when  they  come  to  understand  the 
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whole  value  of  the  blessings  which  ihej  have  received  from  the 
riches  of  hb  mercy.  In  the  world  to  come,  how  clear  and  strong 
will  be  their  conviction,  that  thmr  holiness  and  blessedness  were 
Us  free  gift !  And  how  jojfully  will  thej  umte  in  that  song  ci 
pnuse :  '^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  suois 
m  hb  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  — 
unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever." 

I  am,  in  the  fifth  place,  to  illdftrate  the  beneficial  infiuenee  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  entire  dependence  on  Christ. 

The  doctrine  is  evidently  true.  And  is  not  the  truth,  especiaDj 
such  a  truth  as  this,  profitable  to  those  who  cordially  receive  it  ? 
What  could  have  had  a  more  happy  influence  upon  the  apostles, 
ihan  the  instruction  which  Jesus  gave  them  on  the  sabjoet  now 
before  us.  '^  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  firuit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  firuit,  for  without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing."  Was  it  not  of  great  importance  to  them  to  be 
taught  so  plainly  by  their  blessed  Lord,  then  just  about  to  die  for 
them,  what  their  real  condition  was,  and  that  their  growth  and 
fruitfulness,  their  safety  and  their  spiritual  life  depended  on  con- 
stant communications  from  him  ? 

The  doctrine  is  specially  adapted  to  produce  humility.  One  ot 
the  greatest  faults  to  which  we  are  liable,  and  which  is  most  likely 
to  retain  its  hold  upon  us,  is  pride  or  loftiness  of  heart.  And  the 
spirit  of  pride  is  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  of  self-depen- 
dence, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Now  the  doctrine  of  our  dependence,  as 
taught  in  the  text,  is  aimed  directly  against  pride  and  sdf-si^ 
ciency.  For,  according  to  this  doctrine,  what  have  we  to  be  proud 
of,  but  our  guilt,  our  poverty,  and  wretchedness  ?  We  may  think 
we  are  rich,  and  have  need  of  nothing.  But  if  we  truly  receive 
the  doctrine  of  the  text,  —  if  we  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel, 
that  we  are  in  ourselves,  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and 
blind  and  naked,  and  that  we  must  be  so  forever,  unless  we  are 
delivered  from  our  wretchedness,  and  our  wants  are  supplied  by 
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our  Alimghty  Sayioor;  — if  we  corcUallj  believe  and  feel  that  he 
must  work  all  our  works  for  us,  and  that  we  must  go  forth  to  duty 
in  his  strength ;  it  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  our  hearts.  If  this  does  not  humble  us,  nothing  can. 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  that  we  are  dependent  on  God 
fer  all  good,  except  our  virtue!  How  impious  the  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  wUch  dictated  such  k  sentiment!  And  how  much  of 
this  stoical  spirit  commonly  remms  in  the  hearts  of  Christians ! 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  aware  of  this ;  and  he  set  himself  against  it, 
and  took  pains  to  eradicate  it  from  the  minds  of  believers,  by  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  of  our  entire  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Christ. 
^  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?  "  he  said  to  the  believer :  "  and 
what  hast  thou  which  thou  hast  not  received  ?  "  He  then  makes 
use  of  the  truth  implied  in  his  questions,  to  bring  down  the  pride 
of  the  heart.  With  reference  to  that  holiness  which  distinguishes 
Christians  from  others,  he  says:  —  '^  Now  if  thou  hast  received 
it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  "  The 
sacred  writers  hold  a  doctrine  exceedingly  different  from  the  sto- 
ical conceit,  that  we  are  dependent  on  Gk)d  for  everything,  excqft 
oar  tnrtue.  They  teach  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  every 
tdessing,  and  most  of  all  for  our  virtue  ;  —  that  aU  good  comes 
from  Ood,  efpeciatty  that  which  is  more  excellent  than  any  other 
good  we  possess,  —  our  holiness;  and  so  they  leave  us  no  ground 
of  jurying,  though  our  holiness  should  be  superior  to  that  of  any 
aaint  on  earth.  How  is  it  with  the  angels  in  heaven  7  They  are 
creatures  of  a  very  high  rank ;  and  they  have  a  thousand  fold 
more  knowledge  and  power  and  holmess,  than  any  of  us.  And 
if  the  gifts  of  God  were  a  just  reason  for  pride  and  loftiness  of 
heart,  they  might  properly  have  a  large'  measure  of  it.  But  those 
exalted  beings,  shining  forth  in  the  sfdendors  of  celestial  holiness, 
and  intrusted  with  concerns  of  such  weight,  as  would  crush  us 
to  the  eaHh  in  a  moment —  those  exalted  beings,  so  superior  to 
the  wisest  and  the  mightiest  of  men  have  no  pride.  They  glory 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  Lord,  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his 
feet.  They  never  forget  that  they  receive  all  good  from  tiie 
fbuitain  of  being  and  Uessedness ;  and  especially  that  it  is  God 
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irho  maketh  them  to  difiiir  from  the  apostate  aogeb*  It  is  per- 
fectly known  among  them,  that  they  are,  and  forever  will  be  de- 
pendent on  God.  They  desire  no  other  condition  of  their  immor- 
tal enstence.  In  view  of  this  their  dependent  state,  they  are  as 
much  more  humble  than  any  smt  on  earth,  as  they  are  more  boty. 

But  the  doctrine  of  their  dependence  on  Christ  is  adapted  not 
only  to  humble  his  followers,  but  also  to  encouragi  them,  and  to 
render  them  aetivi  in  his  service. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  a  constant  convicticD  of  our  poverty 
and  weakness  would  dishearten  us,  and  dnk  us  to  de$pondetuf. 
And  so  it  would  if  taken  alone.  Those  who  are  wholly  destitute, 
and  have  none  to  depend  upon  for  a  supply  of  their  wants— -who 
are  insufficient  for  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  without  anj 
one  to  aid  them  m  that  work,  must  be  discouraged.  And  this 
would  be  the  case  with  all  Christians,  had  they  not  the  blessed 
privilege  of  relying  on  the  grace  of  Christ.  Our  dependenoe  mt 
Christ  is  truly  an  inestimable  privilege.  It  must  be  so  to  all  who 
know  his  name  and  put  their  trust  in  him.  How  is  it,  I  ask 
again,  with  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  in  all  respects  depen^ 
dent  on  God.  Unquestionably  they  feel  their  dependence  on  sueh 
a  Being  to  be  a  most  happy  circumstance.  It  rejoices  their  hearts 
to  stand  and  gaze  upon  his  perfect  character,  and  to  see  him  eoii- 
tinually  glorified  by  communicating  a  fulness  of  blessings  throu^ 
out  his  holy  empire.  And  they  are  not  only  humble  and  happy 
in  their  dependent  condition,  but  they  are  exceedingly  resolute 
and  active  in  their  obedience.  Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  assigned  to  them,  they  are  swift  iS 
lightning  to  accomplish  it ;  and  they  are  never  afrsud  of  any  fiul- 
ure,  because  God  is  their  help,  and  their  whole  souls  are  pervaded 
with  his  influence  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 

The  dependence  of  believers  on  Christ  is,  I  repeat  it,  an  inesti- 
mable privilege  and  blessing.  We  are  m  ourselves  without  hotiness 
and  without  spiritual  strength.  Our  dependence  did  not  bring  this 
evil  upon  us ;  but  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  which  we  depend,  de- 
livers us  from  it.  We  have  an  almighty  Saviour ;  and  to  him  we 
may  look  for  help  in  every  time  of  need*    Tins  encourages  us  to 
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undertake  tiie  most  arduouB  daties,  and  inspireB  us  with  hope  of 
Baceess.  TVhile  we  are  conBtrained  to  say,  that  without  Christ  we 
can  do  notiiing,  we  are  able  to  say  also,  that  through  Christ  who 
strengthenetfa  us,  we  can  do  all  things.  Had  you  yourself  the 
power  of  him  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  you  would  surely  be 
ready  to  engage  in  the  most  difficult  work.  Tou  would  feel  that 
notting  ooold  be  above  your  strength.  Tou  could  command  every 
valley  to  be  exalted  and  every  hill  to  be  made  low.  Now  the 
power  of  Christ  will  avail  you  as  much  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Tes,  humble  believers,  it  is  a  most  oomforting,  inspiring  truth, 
tbat,  if  you  trust  in  Christ,  you  are  as  well  off,  as  though  his  im- 
measurable power  were  all  your  own.  What  resolution  does  this 
flwu^  inspire !  I  trill  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Through 
him  I  can  overcome  the  worlds  and  reach  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
lam  eoneeiom  of  my  weaknes9  and  innffieieneg;  —  but  I  ri$e 
dbave  iij^^Ieoen  refoice  and  ghrt/y  in  it^  that  the  power  of  Chriet 
mojf  reH  upon  me.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
dependence.  And  its  actual  results  are  correspondent.  The 
BoUest  instances  of  courage  and  vigorous  action  which  have  ever 
been  known  on  earth,  have  been  found  in  those  who  have  been 
imit  fully  senmble  of  their  own  weakness,  and  have  most  cordially 
trusted  in  the  all-sufficient  grace  of  Christ. 

■  Hie  doctrine  of  our  dependence  on  Christ,  is  adapted  to  exert 
•  mncijfying  influence.  For,  who  can  have  a  constant  intercourse 
and  communion  with  a  holy  Saviour,  ^thout  being  asfflmSated  to 
kirn  T  Who  can  live  near  to  that  divine  Friend  and  Bedeemer, 
and  reoeive  continually  the  most  precious  gifts  from  him,  without 
being  powerfully  drawn  to  imitate  his  spotless  character  ?  Who 
eaii  dafly  look  to  lum,  and  behold  his  ^oxy,  without  being  changed 
inio  the  same  image?  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  tbe 
i|RriluaI  influence  which  believers  continually  receive  from  tiieir 
UeMed  Lord,  gives  purity  of  heart ;  and  that  everything  for  which 
iktff  ate  dependent  on  him,  and  which  comes  to  them  from  his 
ftdnees  impUes  sanctifioation.  The  strengtii  he  imparts  to  them, 
li  strength  against  sin— strengUi  for  holy  acti<m,  and  for  a  holy 
of  affliction. 

89* 
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Finallj,  the  doctrioo  btfim  uSy  oonducea  to  the  purest  <nf<y' 
ment  of  Cbristians.  It  ift  iziexpccfleiUj  deUgttful  to  tbeir  heMte 
to  enter  into  the  deep  q)iritaai  meaning  of  the  ▼ariooB 
of  holj  writ  which  leporesent  their  relation  to  Christ  afnd 
tire  dependence  upon  him.  Are  not  those  the  haf^nest  hoars  oi 
your  life  in  which  jrou  haye  the  fiillest  oonvietiiui  of  your  depend 
ence  on  Christ  1  When  you  can  8S(7  from  the  heart:  "fiOt 
grace  is  sufficieiik  tut  me,  and  his  stren^  is  made  perfect  m 
weakness;"  and  whea  yoa  plainly  see,  that  notwitihstandtpg  your 
own  inoonskaBoy  and  anfiuthfiilneaB,  yomr  seiids  are  safe^  restia^ 
as  you  do,  on  the  roek  of  ages  ;•<- when  yoa  see  and  feel  this,,  aca 
not  the  dark  chmds^  which  at  other  times  ovenhadow  yo»»aA 
chased  away^  and  are  not  your  hearts  filled  with  qmefcaoss  aaA 
peaeet 

Now  if  it  is  a  plain  truth,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  complels 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  can  do  nottung  without  him;  than 
why  should  we  ever  attempt  it  ?  Why  should  we  try  to  do  thi^ 
work  of  Christ  in  that  way,  in  which  Christ  himself  tells  us  that 
we  cannot  do  it  ?  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  br^iichee  oaar 
not  bear  fruit,  except  they  abide  in  the  vine.  How  absurd  and 
foolish  then  would  it  be,  if  we  should  entertaMi  the  thought^  that 
the  branches  have  ia  themselves  the  principle  of  life  and  fruitfid- 
BMS,  and  should  go  about  to  make  them  live  and  be«  fruity  wlMMa 
cut  off  from  the  vine  I 

I£j  brethren,  you  entertaia  any  opinion  respecting  tlie  powQl 
of  man,  which  overlooks  the  doctrine  of  our  eadre  dapeudeaoa 
at  Christ ;  if  you  give  place  to  the  idea,  that  you  have  (^gom^ 
ielv€i  an  ability,  to  do  anything  apirituaUy  good,  without  tb»  hslp 
of  God's  grace  ;— you  are  certainly  off  the  line  of  divine  truft. 
You  h&ve  departed  from  the  standard  of  Ood's  wovd.  Youff  kfe> 
ward  thought  on  the  subject  ia  not  like-  that  of  the  inspinnl 
writers;  your  language  is  aotlike  theijr  language,^ and  your  £mI* 
iagft.  are  not  like  theia^ 

This  I  lay  down  as  a  teal;  of  Ums  truth  or  Cideehood  ot  angi 
opinion  which  may  be  maintuned  in  regacd.  to  the<  aulgeet  m 
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YaaiA.  If  tbe  opimon  is  such  as  natanllj  worlcB  in  witb  what  Hm 
sacred  writers  teach  req)eciiiig  our  weakness  and  dependence ;  if 
tt  teads  UB  to  ibel  as  they  felt^  to  speak  as  ihej  spake,  and  ta  pray 
as  they  prayed ;  then  we  ha?e  reason  to  befiere  the  opimoa  is 
right.  Bat  if  the  opinion  doss  boI  harmonise  with  flie  obvious 
teadmgs  of  the  inspired  writers ;  if  it  renders  importaat  parts 
of  tke  Bible  nnwelcome  and  strange  to  as,  aad  if  its  real  te»* 
dency  is  to  Make  as  Sod  and  speak  di&rently  firam  piophets 
and  apostles ;  then,  however  plausible  the  opmion  may  be,  we  are 
sore  it  is  nntme. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  bear  firuit  and 
that  we  bu^t  actnally  to  bear  fruit ;  but  not  separate  from 
Christ.  We  should  certainly  attempt  to  do  our  duty.  But  we 
should  not  attempt  to  do  it,  without  Christ,  because  in  this  way, 
we  cannot  do  it.  Such  an  attempt  besides  being  unsuccessful, 
would  be  rinful.  As  God  has  pointed  out  the  way,  and  the  only 
way,  in  which  we  are  to  do  the  work  that  he  has  assTgned  to  us ; 
it  would  certainly  be  offensive  to  him  if  we  should  neglect  the 
way  which  he  has  prescribed,  and  attempt  to  accomplish  the  work 
in  another  way.  Such  an  attempt  .would  imply  an  ungrateful 
disregard  of  £vine  goodness;  a  contempt  of  that  everlasting 
strength  which  is  offered  to  us. 

Such  an  attempt  would  betray  a  state  of  mind  directly  con- 
trary to  our  prayers.  If  we  pray  as  we  ought,  we  acknowledge 
oar  own  impotence  and  insu£Sciency,  and  seek  divine  help. 
Now  to  confide  in  our  own  sufficient  power,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
the  work  assigned  to  us,  without  strength  from  above,  is  a  virtual 
contradiction  to  our  prayers.  It  must  then  be  either  that  we  do 
not  pray  with  sincerity ;  or  that  we  pray  with  one  state  of  mmd, 
and  act  with  another ;  that  we  pray  humbly,  and  act  proudly ; 
fliat  in  prayer  we  are  sensible  of  our  moral  impotence,  and  then 
act  without  any  sense  of  impotence ;  that  we  pray  in  &ith,  and 
act  irithout  fiuth ;  that  when  we  pray,  we  are  conscious  that  we  can 
do  nothing  without  Christ,  and  that  when  we  act,  we  contradict 
an  this,  and  think  we  can  do  everything  without  him. 

Once  more.     Our  attempting  to  do  anything  without. Christ  will 
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eertainly  prevent  the  saccess  of  oar  labors.  Christians  know  to 
their  own  shame,  how  many  times  their  efforts  have  proved  nn- 
s^cce8sfal,  becanse  they  have  trusted  in  themselves,  and  endeav- 
ored to  do  their  duty  m  their  own  strength.  Let  ns  then  guard 
against  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that 
we  are  not  snffident  of  oorselves  for  any  part  of  the  work  assigned 
to  OS,  and  that  all  holiness  and  all  blessedness,  here  and  here- 
after, must  come  firom  him  in  whom  all  folness  dwells. 


A   SERMON 


miYiBED  nr  thx  chapil  or  ths  thsologioal  bbiikabt,  amdotir, 

nB.  16^1M& 


Tttni  1: 15.^-IJ]fT0 THs  rxnm  all  thhtcm  jju  pvbb:  Birr  mrao  Tnw  nuT 

▲SB    DSriLBD  AMD    UHBBUBTIVa    !•    XOTHI1I6    YUBX;    BUT    BTSX    THBIB 
MIITD  AKD  COHSCIBNGB  18  DBFILED. 

Thb  Apostle  here  saggests  a  generil  principle,  namely,  Aat 
the  manner  in  uMeh  amftfdng  affetU  tM  dufimde  ttpan  the  etats  ef 
mar  mmde.  If  our  mindg  are  pur«,  ihe  tfamgi  we  oontemplate 
will  be  pure—- pore  to  ns ;  that  is,  will  produoe  a  pure  eflfoet 
upon  OS-* will  excite  pure  thoughts  and  pure  emotions.  .  But  if 
our  minds  are  impure,  then  whatever  comes  before  us  will  be  the 
ocoamcm  of  defilement— will  excite  impure  thoughts  and  feelingi. 
The  impurity  or  purity  is  really  in  oureelvee;  and  the  influence 
of  olfaer  things  is  only  to  give  it  action.  The  Apostle  m  another 
Rustle  applies  this  principle  to  things  which  in  their  own  nature 
ate  indifierent,  and  teaches  us,  that  nothing  of  ttus  kind  is  ^^  un- 
clean of  itself,"  and  that  whatever  of  uncleanness  or  defilement 
there  is,  comes  firom  ourselves.  Our  Saviour  also  brought  this 
principle  into  view,  when  he  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  nuddng 
•0  much  of  external  purity  while  they  disregarded  purity  of  heart, 
and  UAd  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  '^  all  things"  would  be  ^'  eletm 
te  them.'* 
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Mj  object  is  to  illustrate  the  geMrdl  principle  suggested  by 
ttie  text.  And  in  order  that  jou  may  come  directly  to  right 
yiews  of  this  principle,  fix  upon  two  men,  one  of  them  in  a  rifjbt 
state  of  mind,  the  other  in  a  wrong  state ;  one  pure  in  heart,  the 
other  impure ;  and  let  these  two  men  represent  the  two  clanes 
into  which  mankind  are  divided,  the  holy,  and  the  unhdy ;  aad 
Ihen  contemplate  the  manner  in  which  the  two  men  are  affected 
by  the  objects  to  which  they  direct  their  attention.  It  is  not 
however  to  be  supposed,  that  the  diflbrent  thou^ts  and  emotionSi 
of  which  I  speak,  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  each  of  the  two 
classes  in  the  same  ferm,  or  in  the  same  degree.  My  podtioii  is, 
that  the  exercises  of  each  class  are  of  the  same  nature. 

The  proposed  illustration  will  require  me  to  touch  upon  Bevenl 
particular  cases. 

Begm  then  with  those  things  with  which  we  are  most  fiuniliar ; 
and  consider  how  differently  an  ungodly,  worldly  man,  and  a  de- 
vout Christian,  are  aflbcted  by  the  intereete  and  er^ffaj^ments  cfAe 
present  Mfe.  The  woridly  man  is  affected  by  these  things  in  a 
worUly  manner ;  that  is,  he  has  worldly  feeling?.  And  these 
feelings,  which  are  morally  impure,  arise  from  the  impurity  of  his 
heart.  But  in  view  of  the  same  interests  and  enjoyments,  very 
different  thoughts  and  feelings  arise  from  the  pure  heart  of  the 
devout  Christian.  The  worldly  man  and  the  devout  ChristiaB 
often  engage  in  the  same  pursuits;  they  mingle  in  the  same 
scenes,  and  partake  of  the  same  pleasures.  But  the  one  carries 
with  him  a  selfish,  worldlj  frame  of  mmd ;  the  other  a  spiritual 
frame.  The  one  supremely  loves  himself,  and  seeks  his  own  pleas- 
ure and  honor ;  the  other  loves  God,  and  aims  to  please  and  honor 
him.  And  as  they  are  thus  di£brent  from  each  other  in  heart, 
all  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the  world  affect  them  in  a  diffoi^ 
ent  manner. 

The  principle  under  conaderation  may  be  illustrated  by  refold 
ring  to  cases  which  occur  in  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs. 
Go  to  the  family  of  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  let  Saul  and  his 
son  Jonathan  represent  the  t^o  classes  of  men ;  Saul  ungodly, 
proud  and  selfish ;  Jonathan  sincere,  benevolent  and  pious.    How 
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differently  were  they  affected  towards  David !  The  blameless  and 
lovely  character  of  the  son  of  Jesse  and  his  growing  reputation 
excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Saul ;  but  the  same  thmgs  ex* 
cited  complacency  and  joy  m  the  heart  of  Jonathan.  How  did 
it  happen  that  Saul  treated  David  as  he  did  ?  There  was  no 
fault  in  Da^d.  He  was  a  &ithful  servant  and  a  dutiful  son-in-law. 
Why  did  Saul  hate  him,  and  try  to  destroy  him  ?  It  was  because 
Saul  had  a  selfish,  envious,  wicked  heart.  He  hated  David  for 
Ihe  very  same  reasons,  for  which  Jonathan  loved  him.  They  both 
"Imiw  that  he  was  a  virtuous  youth,  that  he  was  ri^ng  in  influence, 
and  had  a  prospect  of  attaining  to  the  kingdom.  This  roused 
the  bitterest  feelmgs  and  the  most  violent  and  murderous  designs 
in  the  heart  of  Saul.  David  was  hateful  to  him,  because  he  had 
an  envious,  malignant  heart.  But  Jonathan  loved  David  because 
he  had  a  benevolent  heart,  the  heart  of  a  friend  and  brother. 
And  he  rejoiced  in  David's  promotion,  though  he  knew  it  would 
displace  him  from  the  kingdom. 

As  a  still  more  strildng  illustration,  take  the  character  of  Jesus, 
and  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  mind  of  John,  and  upon  the 
nund  of  a  self-righteous,  ungodly  Priest.  In  the  view  of  John, 
it  was  clothed  with  consummate  beauty  and  excellence.  In  the 
view  of  the  ungodly  Priest,  it  had  no  form  or  comeliness.  In 
the  nun4  of  the  sincere  disciple,  it  excited  love  and  confidence. 
In  the  mind  of  the  self-righteous  Priest,  it  excited  feelings  of 
aversion  and  hostility.  To  the  pure  mind  of  John  the  character 
of  Christ  was  perfectly  pure.  But  infinite  purity  itself  was  not 
pure  to  tho  mind  of  the  ungodly  Priest.  His  heart,  already  de- 
filed irith  selfish,  worldly  passions,  showed  its  defilement  more  and 
more  by  coming  mto  contact  with  an  object,  which  was  so  uncon- 
genial to  his  disposition. 

The  same  principle  is  made  manifest  in  the  diflferent  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  men  respecting  the  oppetAa  and  poisians  which 
prove  temptations  to  sin.  The  selfish,  ungodly  man  says  with  a 
complaining  spirit,  why  has  God  given  us  these  strong  appetites 
and  passions,  when  he  knew  they  would  be  the  ocoari(m  of  so 
much  mischief?    Why  has  he  placed  us  in  a  coadition,  iriueh 
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dothea  vice  with  Buch  aitractaoiis  and  rendera  fhe  praetiee  of 
toe  80  difficult  ?  Why  has  he  loft  lui  in  such  a  siate,  tiiafc  we 
need  something  above  human  power  to  make  us  holj  and  happjf 
Wiif  ka$  Gad  nuide  %u  thus  t  Such  are  the  thoughts  and  fed- 
ings  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  selfish,  carnal  heart.  Sodi  are 
fhe  bitter  waters  which  flow  firom  this  bitter  fountain. 

How  diffisrent  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  man  who  has  a 
pure  heart  and  a  ri^t  spirit.  Who  am  /,  he  sajs,  that  lAtnM 
rqply  against  Godf  *'  Shall  the  thing  formed  saj  to  hfan  that 
formed  it  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus ?''  If  such  a  man  could 
himself  see  no  goodness  or  justice  in  this  dinne  proceeding,  he 
would  stall  bow  submissively  to  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God, 
and  say,  ^*  even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  m  thy  ri^t" 
But,  in  that  very  constitution  of  man,  which  is  so  often  made  a 
ouitter  of  complaint  agunst  God,  the  intelligent  Christian  finds 
dear  evidence  of  divine  benevolence.  For  he  well  knows,  thai 
his  natural  appetites  and  passions,  when  unperverted,  and  regVH 
lated  as  they  should  be,  are  sources  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjoys 
ment ;  and  that,  if  he  were  without  them,  he  would  be  incapaUe 
of  some  of  the  best  earthly  pleasures,  and  wodd  be  wholly  unfit 
for  the  present  life.  And  suppose  that  the  proper  government 
of  his  passions  costs  him  a  great  sacrifice.  He  cheerfully  makes 
fhe  sacrifice,  for  die  sake  of  testifying  his  reverence  anA  k>ve  to 
his  Saviour  and  giving  glory  to  his  name.  He  says  welcome 
self-denial,  welcome  the  cross,  if  I  may  thereby  honor  (rod,  and 
acquire  a  greater  conformity  to  his  holy  law. 

But  the  good  man  takes  still  another  view  of  the  subject,  lliak 
his  natural  inclinations  are  so  headstrong  and  so  hard  to  be  re- 
strained, he  considers  his  own  fisidt.  The  pasenons  of  Jesus 
were  not  violent  and  ungovernable.  And  he  knows  Uiat  his  own 
wodd  not  have  been  so,  had  he  always  regulated  them  accordmg 
to  the  will  of  Gt>d,  and  kept  himself  free  from  the  disorder  of 
sin.  Sin,  and  dl  the  waywardness  and  turbdence  of  the  passions 
which  accompany  it  or  flow  firom  it,  he  ascribes  not  to  God,  but  to 
himself. 

When  the  selfish,  worldly  man  looks  at  the  evils  of  the  present 
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fife,  and  reads  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  endless  sufferings 
of  the  world  to  come ;  his  feelings  are  disturbed.  He  asks,  why 
tbere  should  be  so  dreadful  a  punishment  for  such  offences.  No 
arguments  can  satisfy  him  of  the  justice  of  God  in  the  emls  en- 
dured in  this  world,  much  less  the  everlasting  miseries  of  the 
future  state. 

But  this  whole  subject  comes  with  a  very  different  aspect  before 
the  mind  of  a  humble,  devout  Christian.  Perhaps  he  also  once 
made  objections  to  the  present  and  future  punishment  of  sin.  But 
lus  objections  have  vanished.  He  has,  in  some  measure,  a  just 
conception  of  the  intrinsic  evil  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  is  fully 
satisfied  that  the  punishment  which  God  now  inflicts,  and  which  he 
threatens  to  inflict  hereafter^  is  no  more  than  equal  to  the  demerit 
of  transgressors.  So  far  as  the  present  life  is  concerned,  he 
rather  wonders  that  so  dreadful  an  evil  as  sin  is  not  visited  with 
a  severer  retribution.  And  if  at  any  time  he  finds  that  the  end- 
less misery  which  is  to  come  upon  the  wicked  has  a  greatness 
and  a  dreadfulness,  which  is  incomprehensible  and  overwhelming, 
he  sees  also  that  sinning  against  God  is  an  evil  of  incomprehensible 
greatness.  And  while  he  is  totally  unable  by  his  own  reason  to 
measure  tiie  evil  of  sm,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  the  threatened 
pfonishment,  and  is  of  course  unable  to  make  out  the  exact  corres- 
pondence of  the  one  with  the  other ;  he  believes  they  are  cor- 
respondent ;  and  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  Grod,  he  certainly 
concludes  that  no  sinner  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  ever  endures 
a  pumshment  which  is  beyond  his  desert,  or  which  perfect  justice 
and  goodness  do  not  require. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  difierent  individuals  have  had 
mws  and  feelings  more  at  variance  with  each  other,  than  the 
eaiaience  of  evil,  particularly  moral  evil.  The  unbeliever,  the 
caviller,  has  objections  against  what  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and 
against  the  righteous  government  of  God  in  regard  to  it.  He  goes 
back  to  the  first  human  an ;  and  with  a  complaining  spirit  he  asks 
why  God  gave  so  strict,  and  so  unnecessary  a  prohibition  to  our 
first  parents ;  and  why  he  affixed  a  penalty  so  dreadful  for  such 
an  offence ;  and  why  he  left  them  exposed  to  so  artful  and  power- 
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fol  an  enemy ;  and  why  he  did  not  bterpoee  for  tbdur  safety  ?—- 
He  complains  too  of  the  ftct,  so  cleariy  stated  by  the  Apostle,  and 
so  fully  oonfinned  by  the  hbtory  of  the  world,  ihni  the  obBracttt 
and  state  of  Adam's  posterity  were  inseparably  conneeted  wi& 
bis  own.  How  is  it  possible,  he  says,  to  reconcile  it  witb  p^eei 
benevolence  or  righteousness,  that  by  the  offence  of  one  the  wbcd^ 
human  family  should  be  brought  into  existence  in  sach  a  slate, 
that  sin  and  ruin  will  certainly  be  the  result,  uidess  {^evented  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  mercy  7  Thos  the  carnal  mind  repliea 
i^inst  God,  and  finds  fault  with  his  providence; — turns  away 
from  the  light  of  divme  truth,  and  shrouds  itself  in  the  darkness 
of  error  and  sin.  To  such  a  man,  nothing  in  the  great  nbeme  of 
God's  government  appears  right.  He  sees  in  it  no  marks  of 
wisdom  or  goodness. 

But  when  the  Christian,  in  a  humble,  devout  frame  of  nund, 
contemplates  &e  same  scheme  of  moral  and  providential  govern- 
ment, how  widely  different  are  the  exercises  of  his  mind  and 
heart !  He  is  free  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  am,  and  has 
within  him  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  In 
the  history  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  whole  conduct  of  Grod 
towards  them  before  and  after  their  fall,  the  good  man  sees  clear 
evidence  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness  and  benevolence.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  God  relative  to  the  existence  of  moral  evU^  the  man 
who  has  a  child-like  temper  and  receives  instruction  from  the  word 
and  Bfint  of  God,  has  no  disquietude  —  no  want  of  aatisfBustion. 
The  pillar  of  cloud,  which  is  all  gloominess  an4  terror  to  o&eis, 
is  to  him,  a  pillar  of  fire  shedding  a  clear  and  brilliaot  light. 

In  the  dark  region  of  this  earth,  there  are  innumerable  misty 
speculations  and  misconceptions  hanging  around  this  subject ;  and 
the  carnal  mind  seizes  upon  them,  and  in  its  madness  holds  them 
&st,  as  though  they  were  an  invaluable  possesion.  But  the  l^t 
which  comes  from  heaven  reveals  precious,  golden  truths  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  These  truths  attract  the  good  man's  eagv 
attention.  They  enlighten  his  eyes.  They  quiet  and  comfort  his 
heart.  And  what  are  those  precious  truths  which  so  fully  occupy 
his  mind,  as  to  banish  all  bewildering  and  restless  thoughts  ?  1 
will  tell  you  what  they  are. 
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The  first  of  these  truths  is,  that  sin,  whether  found  in  Paradise 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  many 
as  his  fault.    Transgresrion  of  the  law  is  man's  act  entirely.    All 
that  God  does  in  reference  to  sin  or  nnners,  is  pure,  benev<deiit 
and  wise.   And  for  all  the  agency  which  he  exercises,  he  is  worthy 
to  be  exalted  and  praised.     GKxl  is  light,  and  in  hun  is  no  dark- 
ness at  alL    God  is  holy,  and  in  him  is  no  nnholiness.    God  is 
pore ;  and  though  he  is  so  conversant  with  a  world  of  rinners,  and 
is  so  near  to  them,  he  is  still  perfectly  pure.   Among  us,  sin  is  con- 
ta^pous.     We  contract  pollution  from  our  intercourse  with  the 
polluted.    But  Grod  possesses  infinite  and  unchangeable  purity. 
JJdt  is  one  of  the  good  man's  precious  truths.    His  God  is  a  Qoi 
of  immutable  holiness.    It  is  man  that  does  wrong.     i%  is  the 
rinndr.    His  is  the  criminality,  tiie  shame,  the  ill-desert,  and  the 
righteous  punishment. 

Another  of'  the  truths  which  the  good  man  holds  so  dear,  is, 
fliat  God,  in  his  wonderful  working  jm>Tidence,  will  cause  the 
wraHi  of  man  to  pnuse  him.  He  will  make  ma  the  occasion  of 
good.  And  the  good  he  will  accomplish  by  means  of  sin  is  bounds 
less.  This  begins  to  appear  in  the  present  world,  and  will  appear 
inore  and  more  clearly  foreyer,  particularly  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption. Now  the  man  of  a  ri^t  spirit  rejoices  that,  while  sin 
is  so  criminal  in  its  nature  and  so  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  God 
will  OTcrrule  it  for  good.  This  good  is  God's  work;  and  the 
man  who  is  pure  in  heart  rejoices  in  it.  He  contemplates  with 
pleasure  the  everiasting  good  which  will  be  educed  from  the  eril 
of  sin.  Amid  all  the  shame  and  Bcxmm  which  he  feels  on  account 
cf  the  prevalence  of  moral  eril  in  himself  and  in  tiie  world,  the 
hdtj  gorermnent  of  God  is  li^t  and  joy  to  his  souL 

But  there  is  one  more  truth  in  this  case,  which  the  good  man 
receives  and  bmds  to  his  heart ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  way  in 
wldch  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil  of  sin.  Instead,  therefi>re, 
of  wasting  his  Hme  in  endeavoring  to  solve  insdvaUe  difficulties, 
he  g^ves  himself  to  the  great  business  of  salvation ;  resolved  that 
whatever  may  be  left  undone,  he  will  incessantiy  apply  himself 
to  that  gracious  Saviour  who  came  to  redeem  men  from  all  iniqui- 
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fy,  and  will  strive,  through  the  help  of  the  dime  Spirit,  to  obtain 
deliverance  from  that  abominable  thing  which  God  hates.  This 
warfare  agidnst  sm,  and  this  earnest  endeavor  after  deliverance 
from  it  becomes  the  business  of  his  life,  and  the  powers  of  Ids 
mind  are  comparatively  turned  off  from  other  objects,  and  cen- 
tered upon  this.  This  doctrine  of  redemption,  this  opening  of 
a  new  and  living  way  of  deliverance  from  sin,  is,  to  the  good  man 
the  crowning  gospel  truth  which  he  counts  worthy  of  all  acceptar 
tion.  It  is  a  pillar  of  fire,  a  resplendent  light,  directing  his  way 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land.  But  to  the  carnal 
reasoner,  this  resplendent  light  is  a  dark,  bewildering  cloud.  To 
him  nothing  is  pure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  or  in  gospel  salvation,  which  sheds  light  or  coBir 
fort  upon  him,  because  his  evil  passions  have  blinded  his  eyes,  and 
his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. 

But  other  examples  crowd  upon  us,  affording  clear  illustaratioDB 
of  the  same  principle.  Let  then  the  two  persons,  before  introduced, 
that  is,  the  man  of  a  proud,  carnal  mind,  and  the  man  of  a  humUe, 
spiritual  mind,  contemplate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianify ; 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  naturally  dead  in  an,  without  any 
love  to  their  Creator  or  their  Redeemer;  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  a  door  opened  for  their  salvation,  but  that  they  refuse  to  enter 
in,  that  none  will  ever  come  to  Christ,  unless  they  are  drawn  of 
the  Father ;  the  doctrine  that  man  must  be  bom  again,  or  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  this  new  birth  is  not  of 
man,  but  of  God ;  that  God  does  not  bestow  the  gift  of  his  re- 
generating Spirit  for  any  works  or  worthiness  of  ours,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  and  grace ;  the  doctrine  that  redeemed 
sinners  are  required  to  obey  God  and  abound  in  good  works  not 
to  purchase  forgiveness  and  salvation,  which  are  entirely  of  grace, 
but  to  testify  their  love  and  gratitude  to  their  God  and  Saviour, 
and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  men ;  that  those  who  would  attain 
to  the  blessedness  of  heaven  must  all  their  days  maintam  a  con- 
flict with  sin,  and  endure  afflictions,  and  must  forever  feel  and 
acknowledge,  that  the  glory  of  their  salvation  belongs  exclu^vely 
to  God ;  let  the  two  persons  representing  the  two  classes  into 
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whidi  mankiad  are  divided,  turn  ttieir  attention  to  these  doctrines 
of  revelation,  and  others  aflied  to  them ;  and  how  different  will  be 
the  exercises  of  their  minds !  To  the  pure  the  whde  system  of 
divine  troth  will  be  pore ;  but  to  him  tiiat  is  defiled  nothing  will 
be  pure. 

Jnst  glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  goepd 
system.  Present  then  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Hold  forth 
the  exalted  character  of  tiie  Son  of  God,  his  incarnation,  his  in* 
fltraetions,  his  atoning  blood,  his  spritoal  kingdom,  and  the  work 
of  grace  which  he  is  exeeating  m  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
How  does  all  this  appear  to  the  man  of  a  eamal,  self-complacent 
mind  ?  How  did  the  character  and  worii[  of  Christ  appear  to  tiie 
EnbeHeving  Jew  and  to  tiie  conceited  Oreek  ?  To  the  one  it  was 
on  cfience ;  to  the  other,  foolishness.  To  the  wngodly  man  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  often  both  an  oftnce  and  foolishness.  The 
whole  range  of  gospel  doctrines  is  unwelcome  to  him.  It  excites 
either  Ms  dimity  or  his  contempt,  often  both.  He  sees  no  divine 
ifleellenee  in  the  diaracter  of  Christ.  He  sees  no  necessity  for 
his  humiliation  and  deatii.  He  sees  no  such  malignity  and  ill- 
desezi  in  sin,  as  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  our  salva- 
Tke  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  which  is  invested  witii 

fa  ^ories  to  the  believer,  has  no  ^ory  to  his  eyes,  and  no  at- 
tracrtions  to  his  heart  The  precepts  of  Christ  require  what  he  is 
VKwiniiig  to  do,  and  fbril>id  what  he  is  unwilling  to  forego.  If  tiiis 
glorious  gospel  is  urged  upon  him  as  a  matter  of  personal  obligi^ 
tiea,  calling  for  his  faith  and  submission ;  his  unsubdued  heart 
rises  against  it,  and  utters  or  conceals  the  &tal  determination. 
Am  Chut  AaU  not  reign  owr  Mm.  When  the  scheme  of  reve* 
lation  is  foirly  presented  hetate  him,  he  turns  away  fimn  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  it.  Pure,  spiritual,  holy  Christianity  is  utterly 
distasteful  to  his  impure,  eariUy  nund* 

Bol  liow  diierent  is  the  fiiet  with  the  man,  who  has  a  jtmrs, 
ipiritual  mind!  To  him  the  plan  of  redemption  is  divine  beauty 
md  eseeUenee  thron^hoiit  Nothing  in  the  whde  compass  of 
tboi^^  ean  be  eompared  with  it.  He  looks  with  admiration  open 
Ijhe  works  of  ereation,  and  j<mis  witii  the  Psalmist  m  exclaimmg ; 
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^^Gh-eat  and  manrelloiiB  are  thy  works/'  Ha  has  a  refiAfiMr 
whatever  k  suited  to  the  intellect  or  the  taste.  Bat  the  wooden 
of  creation,  and  even  the  divine  ^oriee  manifested  by  diem,  all 
fibde  away  before  the  higher  glory  of  CM  in  the  face  qf  Jnu$ 
Christ.  The  very  name  of  Cfhrist  has  a  sacred  charm  in  it,  and 
kindles  the  purest,  sweetest  emotions  in  his  heart.  Christ  is 
all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire.  He  sees  the  necesdty  of 
Christ's  being  a  propitiation  for  sinners  by  dying  in  tfaw  stead, 
in  order  that  the  divine  character  and  law  may  be  vindicated, 
and  that  God  may  be  just,  while  he  justifies  them  who  believe. 
The  grace  of  Christ  appears  to  him  all-safficient,  and  his  oooh 
mands  holy,  just,  and  good.  The  yoke  of  Christ,  so  grievous  to 
others,  is  easy  to  him,  and  his  burden  li^t.  He  cordiaDy  sub- 
mits to  Christ's  authority.  BSs  pride  and  selfishness  have  been 
cast  down  firom  their  throne,  though  not  yet  destroyed ;  and  he 
takes  a  low  place  before  Ood,  and  desires  one  still  lower.  He  is 
resolved  to  make  constant  war  against  in-dwelling  sin,  till  it  is 
utteriy  destroyed,  and  to  labor  and  strive  till  he  attains  to  that 
complete  moral  purity  to  which  he  so  ardently  aspires. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  doctrine  of  divine  eovereignijf 
in  the  dispensation  of  grace.  This  doctrine  is  exceedingly  an- 
noying to  a  proud,  self-righteous  person.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
objections  which  he  brings  agmst  it.  The  distinctions  which 
Qod  constantiy  makes  among  men  in  regard  to  tiieir  earthly  con- 
dition often  disturbs  his  feelings.  But  that  Ood  should,  in  a 
sovereign  way,  choose  some  to  salvation  in  distinction  from  others, 
where  all  are  alike  ill-deserving,  is  a  doctrine  which  he  cannot 
think  of  without  dissatisfaction.  But  to  the  man  who  knows  him- 
self and  loves  Ood,  the  doctrine  is  Ml  of  comfort.  In  his  view, 
it  furnishes  the  only  ground  of  hope  for  any  of  our  sinful  race. 
And  he  renders  hearty  thanks  to  God,  who  in  his  wonderful  love 
has  chosen  him,  who  was  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  to  be  an 
heir  of  eternal  life. 

But  I  cannot  dilate  further  on  this  subject.  The  prinmple  is 
plain;  and  it  is  universal.  The  perfections  and  government  of 
God,  and  tiie  character  and  work  of  Christ,  his  just  commands, 
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his  holy  doctrines,  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  work  of  his  Spirit, 
the  ways  of  divine  providence,  what  God  does,  and  what  he  does 
not  do,  —  all  these  are  repulsive  to  the  carnal  mind ;  but  they 
are  attractive  to  the  spiritual  mind ;  —  all  Ught  to  the  one ;  all 
darkness  to  the  other ;  —  all  harmony  and  beauty  to  the  one ;  all 
jargon  and  deformity  to  the  other.      This  fact  is  not  always 
brought  out  clearly  to  view.     The  good  man  is  not  perfectly  good. 
His  heart  is  pure,  but  not  entirely  so.    Divine  things  are  pre- 
sented befi)re  Um,  but  their  excellence  are  seen  only  in  part,  be- 
cause he  is  purified  only  in  part.     He  has  not  all  the  holy 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  proceed  from  a  perfectly  holy  mind. 
And  it  is  a  fact  also,  that  the  repugnance  of  the  unsanctified  man 
to  divine  things  is  not  always  apparent,  and,  in  this  world,  never 
perfectly  so,  because  he  is  never  free  from  checks  and  hinder- 
ances,  and  never  has  a  perfectly  clear  view  of  divine  thmgs. 
But  there  is  a  time  at  hand,  when  divme  objects  will  be  seen  as 
they  are,  and  when  the  alienation  and  enmity  of  the  unsanctified 
heart  will  be  fully  acted  out.     At  the  judgment  day  Christ  will 
at  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  stand  before 
him.     Then  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  the  glory  of  Christ, 
the  wonders  of  grace  in  redemption,  the  excellence  of  divine 
truth,  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  heaven,  —  the  whole  range 
of  spiritual  objects  will  be  presented  in  a  light  above  the  bright- 
ness of  noon-day.     How  pure,  how  lovely,  how  glorious  will  the 
august  scene  be  to  those  who  are  pure  in  heart !     How  will  they 
hail  the  happy  day !     What  holy  raptures  will  the  sight  of  those 
objects  kindle  in  their  souls !     What  a  heaven  will  it  be  to  them 
to  see  Christ  as  he  is,  and  to  be  with  him,  and  to  know  that  they 
shall  be  with  him  forever.     Oh!  what  a  home  will  this  be  to 
those  who  have  been  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth!    What 
perfect  rest  wiU  they  find  in  the  bosom  of  God ! 

But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  come  to  that  great 
day  with  an  unregenerate,  imholy  heart  ?  In  all  that  bright  scene, 
there  will  be  no  bright  spot  to  them.  In  all  that  display  of  divine 
exceUence  and  glory,  no  excellence  or  glory  will  strike  their  eyes. 
A  universe  of  spiritual  beauty  and  loveliness  is  before  them,  and 
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emjr  holy  heart  beats  high  with  lore  and  delight.  But  they 
ao  beauty,  and  feel  no  delight.  Let  them  be  brought  to  the  very 
gate  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  let  diem  look  in  upon  iliflk 
heayenly  lig^t  before  which  the  sun  is  ashamed  to  show  lus  Gemo. 
That  glorious  light  of  heaven  is  aO  dark,  dark,  dark  to  iihem. 
Tbbj  have  no  eyes  to  see  ttie  light  which  shmes  there.  Tb&j 
have  no  heart  to  love  die  God  who  reigns  there.  They  have  no 
taste  for  the  joy  iliat  jBUs  the  holy  there.  Let  them  be  iiinist  into 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Hey  would  find  nothmg  to  love ;  nofli- 
hg  to  enjoy«  The  happiness  of  heaven  would  be  nnsery  to  tliem. 
Ihey  would  choose  to  die,  rather  than  to  live.  And  if  (hej 
mu9t  five,  they  would  choose  to  live  any-wbere  on  ihe  earth,  or 
under  tiie  earth,  or  to  be  carried  away  swiftty  beyond  tlie  bounds 
of  God's  creation,  rather  than  dweU  there,  anud  tiie  praises  and 
JQjB  of  hea¥en,  so  uncongenial  and  painful  to  their  feelings. 

My  hearers,  we  hare  now  turned  our  thoughts  upon  some  cf 
fibe  interesting  objects  and  movements  of  this  probationary  stale, 
SBid  to  the  developDientB  here  made  of  the  holy  and  the  nnholy 
heart ;  and  we  hare  come  to  the  final  result  of  the  present  life, 
a  result  so  happy y  and  so  mi^erabUj  that  language  is  too  poor  to 
describe  it.  And  now  as  I  close,  I  entreat  you  to  look  seriously 
at  two  things,  first,  look  at  sm  ;  and  see  what  it  m,  and  what 
it  doei.  Men  in  general  think  mn  has  but  little  evil  in  it,  and 
that  it  does  little  or  no  hurt.  They  even  love  it  and  cheridi  it, 
as  thou^  it  were  excellence  itself.  But  it  is  immeasurably  evil 
in  itself,  and  is  the  source  of  all  other  evfls.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  so  hateful,  —  nothing  so  pernicious.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  else,  which  is  either  hateful  or  pernicious.  All  that  is 
vile,  abominable  and  destructive  lies  in  the  bosom  of  rin.  AH 
those  plagues  which  have  come  upon  the  world  from  age  to  age, 
teU  you  of  the  evil  there  is  in  sin.  But  they  do  not  tell  you  all 
its  evil  Tbe  miseries  of  hell  will  tell  this,  and  will  be  telling  it 
forever.  Look  seriously  upon  this  hateful  thing,  which  the 
Apostle  tried  to  describe,  but  could  do  no  more  than  to  call  it 
^^  exceedingly  m^ful^  This  is  the  evil  which  has  seized  upon 
man,  and  has  diffused  its  deadly  poison  through  his  soul.    It  has 
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blinded  his  eyes  to  spiritual  beauty.  It  has  made  lus  heart  dead 
to  holy  joy.  Were  it  not  for  m,  it  would  be  heaven  even/where^ 
because  Grod  is  everywhere.  But  sin  has  changed  the  scene,  so 
that  the  glorious  presence  of  Ood  causes  misery  instead  of  happi- 
ness, to  the  alienated  heart.  This  is  the  plague,  which  in  an  evil 
hour  entered  Paradise,  and  which  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  from  Christ  to  the  present  day ; 
an  evil  which  has  bred  all  other  evils ;  an  evil  so  powerful  in 
mischief,  that  it  has  required  a  mighty  effort  of  omnipotence  itself 
to  restrain  its  malignant  power,  and  to  prevent  it  from  destroying 
all  the  good  in  the  universe. 

Look  now  at  one  thmg  more.  Tou  have  seen  what  is  that  evil 
which  dwells  in  man ;  how  it  defiles  his  spiritual  nature,  hardens 
his  heart,  turns  light  into  darkness,  purity  into  impurity,  and 
alienates  the  soul  from  God  and  from  heaven.  Now  why  do  not 
all,  who  have  this  evil  dwelling  in  them,  feel  the  wretchedness  of 
their  con(Ution ;  and  why  do  they  not  inquire,  with  the  deepest 
solicitude,  whether  there  is  any  effectual  remedy  ?  And  if  there 
18,  why  do  they  not  desire  and  seek  it  with  all  their  heart  ?  My 
bearers,  a  merciful  Qod  has  provided  a  remedy,  and  the  gospel 
sets  it  before  you.  It  is  *^the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gho9tJ* 
He  who  came  to  save  sinners,  says :  "  Te  muet  be  bom  again.^^ 
The  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit,— who  can  describe  its 
worth  ?  It  takes  away  pollution,  and  makes  the  heart  pure.  It 
renders  the  character  and  the  supreme  dominion  of  God,  and  all 
the  ways  of  his  providence,  welcome  and  joyful.  It  prepares  man 
to  be  happy  in  any  place,  where  Q-od  is.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."  Tlus  will  be  the  consumma- 
fkn  of  their  blessedness.  Their  pore  heart  will  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.  Oh!  the  preciousness  of  this  renewing, 
deansing,  sanctifying  Spirit  1  The  wealth  of  worlds  has  no  value 
oompared  with  it.  And  Christ  and  heaven  will  be  no  joy  to  us 
without  it.  Let  all  then,  with  one  accord,  hasten  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  there  prostrate  themselves  befi)re  God  in  humble, 
earnest  prayer  for  the  precious  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  cleanse 
ibem  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  pure  in  heart. 


A   SERMON 
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Jolin  14: 28. — If  n  lotbd  mb,  n  would  bbjoics  bboausb  i  aAin,  x  «o 

TO  nu  FATBBS;  FOB  VT  FATHKB  18  OBBATEB  TBAB  I. 

John  I  ft  7.  — Netbbtbblbm,  i  tbll  too  tbb  tbutb:  it  it  bxfbduwt  fob 

TOD    THAT  I  QO    AW1.T }    FOB  IF  I  OO  NOT    AWAT,  TBB    OOMFO&TBB  WILL 
BOT  COMB  UKTO  TOU ;  BUT  IF  I  DBPABT,  I  WILL  SBBD  HIM  UKTO   TOU. 

When  the  time  drew  near,  in  which  the  Saviour  was  to  finish 
his  w<nrk  on  earth  and  return  to  the  Father,  and  when  he  had  dis* 
tmctly  told  his  disciples  that  he  was  about  to  go  away  from  them ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  sorrow  filled  their  hearts.  How  grieToos 
must  have  been  the  thought,  tiiat  their  Lord  was  soon  to  depart 
from  them,  and  to  leave  them  alone,  poor  and  powerless,  and  ex- 
posed to  dangers  on  evety  side.  He  apprised  them  of  the  trials 
and  suflbrings  which  they  were  to  encounter.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  took  care  to  guard  them  against  excessive  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion. How  encouraging  and  consoling  were  the  instructions  he 
gave  them,  first,  in  the  upper  room,  where  he  instituted  the  sacred 
Supper ;  and  then,  in  the  garden,  where  he  had  so  often  met 
them,  and  where  he  then  met  them  for  the  last  time.  There  were 
two  points  which  he  distinctly  suggested  to  them,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reconciling  them  to  his  approaching  departure.    In 
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tfae  first  of  these,  he  appealed  to  iheir  love  for  him  ;  in  the  secoDd 
to  iheir  regard  to  their  own  good* 

first ;  to  reconcile  his  disciples  to  his  absence,  Jesus  appealed 
to  their  affection  for  Mm.  ^^  K  ye  hved  me,"  i.  e.  if  ye  loyed 
me  with  an  enli^tened  and  consistent  love,  *^  ye  would  rejoice 
becaose  I  said,  I  go  to  the  Father;  finr  my  Father  is  greater 
than  1.'*  The  argument  is,  that  Christ's  going  to  the  Father 
would  raise  him  to  a  condition  of  higher  f^y  and  blessedness, 
than  what  belonged  to  him  on  earth.  In  coming  to  this  world, 
he  had  divested  himself  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was.  His  state  on  earth  was  a  state  of 
dUekomor;  for  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  It  was  a 
state  (^  poverty.  He  was  made  poor  for  our  sakes ;  —  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  It  was  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing. Through  his  whole  life,  and  especially  at  its  close,  he  was  a 
mMsn  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Such,  and  more  than 
I  can  describe,  was  the  dishonor,  the  degradation  and  the  suffer- 
ii^,  to  which  Jesus  was  subjected  in  his  earthly  state.  And  if 
his  disciples  hved  him  as  they  ought,  they  must  have  sympathised 
with  htm  while  he  endured  so  many  suSerings,  and  must  have 
rejoiced  that  he  was  soon  to  be  delivered  from  them,  and  to  be 
exalted  to  a  state  of  unspeakable  honor  and  blessedness  at  the 
xjght  hand  of  Ood.  The  Father's  being  greater  than  tiie  Son, 
seems  evidently  to  refer  to  his  being  in  that  higher  state,  that 
state  of  Wferior  ghrg^  into  which  Jesus  was  to  enter  when  he 
should  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father/  The  happy  change 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  condition  oi  Jesus —  change  fitxm 
%  lower  to  a  higher  state  —  from  ignominy  to  glory  -—from  pain 
and  sorrow  to  -celestial  blessedness,  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
heart-felt  joy  to  all  his  friends.  How  do  Christians  now  rejoice 
iriien  tiiey  consider  that  their  Saviour  has  been  defivered  from  aU 
tiie  evils  he  endured  here  below,  and  that  he  is  highly  exalted^ 

and  has  received  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.     You  cannot 

*^— —  ■  ■ 

*  The  Grcek  word  fuU^bfv.  rendered  **  greater,"  baa  this  meaning  in  some  other 
fSMM;  and  in  this  ptaee  soch  a  sense  of  the  wofd  is  required  in  order  to  giTe  eoa- 
^Immcj  and  intelligible  ftnrce  to  the  passage. 
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forget  what  your  Saviour  suffered  on  earth.  But  you  rejoice  tihai 
he  will  suffer  no  more ;  that  he  has  gone  through  the  painful  ser- 
vice which  he  undertook  for  us,  and  now  inherits  the  fulness  cl 
heavenly  felicity.  This  was  the  subject  of  joy  wipch  Jesus  su^ 
gested  to  his  disciples.  He  was  then  in  a  low  suffering  conditioii; 
but  he  was  soon  to  go  to  his  Father,  and  to  partake  with  him  of  all 
that  was  exidted  and  glorious  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Whai 
could  reconcile  his  disciples  to  his  absence,  if  not  such  a  oonsid- 
oration  as  this  7  And  those  same  disciples  who  listened  to  tliii 
last  discourse  of  Jesus,  have  for  many  happy  ages,  been  with  him 
in  his  exalted  state,  and  know  better  than  we  can,  what  reason  aU 
the  friends  of  Christ  have  to  rejoice,  that  he  has  been  delivered 
from  his  state  of  humiliation  and  enjoys  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

The  other  conmderation  which  Jesus  suggested  to  his  cUscipka 
in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  his  absence,  related  to  their  awm 
spiritual  interest.  '^  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 
This  is  the  point  which  is  more  particularly  to  occupy  our  at- 
tention. 

In  consequence  of  Christ's  humihation  and  suffering,  God  high- 
ly exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
This  state  of  exaltation  carried  with  it  a  higher  and  more  glorious 
agency  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  saving  his  people,  and  in  ccm- 
ducting  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.     The  work  which  the  Medi- 
ator had  undertaken  was  a  work  of  indescribable  magnitude  and 
importance.  And  he  could  carry  forward  this  great  work  better  in 
the  courts  above,  than  in  any  condition  below ;  better  on  his  throne, 
than  on  his  footstool.     The  earth  was  the  place  appointed  for  him 
to  humble  himself,  and  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men.  Heaven  was  the 
place  for  him  to  reign,  and  to  exercise  his  power  and  mercy  in  the 
complete  salvation  of  his  people.     The  earth  was  a  fit  place  for 
him  to  enter  on  the  work  of  saving  the  lost.     But  to  exercise  his 
almighty  agency  as  Lord  of  the  universe,  he  must  have  a  larger 
place  and  a  higher  position,  than  this  earth  could  a&rd.     It  was 
then  no  want  of  love  to  his  disciples  that  influenced  him  to  leave 
the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.     Far  from  it.     His  object  was 
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to  exercise  his  benevolence  in  larger  measures,  and.  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people  more  effectuaUj,  than  he  could  do,  if  he 
should  remain  on  earth. 

But  we  must  attend  chiefly  to  the  particular  point  mentioned  in 
the  text. 

At  first  view  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  it  could 
be  expedient  for  his  disciples  that  Jesus  should  depart  from  them ; 
that  after  he  had  been  with  them  long  enough  to  make  them  sen- 
able  of  the  value  of  his  presence,  and  to  gain  their  strongest  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  he  should  go  away  and  leave  them  to  mourn 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  You,  brethren,  have  never 
enjoyed  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ.  But  have  you  not  often 
wished  that  you  might  have  this  privilege.  Have  not  your  hearts 
sometimes  burned  within  you  at  the  thought  of  his  making  a  vidt 
to  you,  as  he  often  did  to  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  ?  How  precious 
would  the  opportunity  be !  Especially  when  you  have  come  to 
the  table  of  your  Lord,  have  you  not  sometimes  spontaneously 
said  in  your  hearts,  0 !  what  a  priinlege  it  would  be,  to  behold 
the  blessed  Jesus  himself — with  our  own  eyes  to  see  him  before 
OB,  and  with  our  own  ears  to  hear  him  bless  the  bread  and  say,  as 
he  did  to  his  disciples,  take^  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken 
fctyou;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  One  such  opportunity 
with  your  blessed  Lord,  you  may  think,  would  be  more  precious 
to  you,  would  excite  your  sorrow  for  sm,  your  faith,  your  hope, 
«id  your  joy,  and  strengthen  you  for  your  spiritual  warfare 
more  effi»ctually,  than  all  the  reli^ous  privileges  you  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

But  Jesus  assured  his  disciples  that  there  was  something  better 
tban  all  this ;  and  their  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
declaration.  They  were  really  better  off  after  his  departure,  than 
before.  They  had  clearer  knowledge,  stronger  faith,  and  more 
fenmU  love.  They  were  more  willing  to  labor  and  suffer  for 
Christ.  And  they  had  purer  joys.  While  Christ  abode  with 
fhem^  they  had  not  attained  to  the  happy  state  of  those  to  whom 
Peter  afterwards  said:  ^^  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love;  in 
VOL.  V.  41 
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whom,  though  now  je  see  him  not,  yet  beCevmg,  ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory, ^^ 

Now  the  ground  of  all  this  improvement  in  the  condition  at  tiie 
disciples  after  Christ's  departure,  is  set  before  us  in  the  text.  ^'  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away^  Hm 
Comforter  will  not  come  wdo  you  :  but  if  I  depart,  I  wM  eend 
Jam  unto  you." 

There  are  two  thingi  in  particular,  which  are  here  to  be  ooih 
mdered. 

First.  It  was  the  <Uvine  appointment  in  the  economy  of  re^ 
demption,  —  that  the  period  following  the  humiliation  and  deaA 
qf  Christy  that  is,  the  period  of  hie  exaltation  and  glory,  ehould 
be  marked  with  the  dittpeneation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  afar  higher 
degree  than  any  period  before,  Ood  had  preyiously  ^ven  his 
Sprit  to  sanctify  and  guide  lus  people.  But  the  latter  period 
was  to  be  diitmguished  by  a  work  of  the  Spirit,/ar  wider  m 
extent  and  far  higher  in  degree^  than  was  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. This  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  was  so  superior  to  what  had 
been  enjoyed  under  the  previous  dispensation,  that,  in  the  fre€( 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  a  new  thing  —  as  though  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
experienced  before.  Thus  also  it  is  said,  that  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel ;  as  though  they  had  not  been 
known  before.  In  all  such  cases,  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
to  be  understood  comparatively.  The  repeated  declaration  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  advocate  and  comforter,  is  unquestionably  to  be  taken  in  this 
sense.  He  would  send  the  Spirit  in  more  abundant  measuree. 
Many  texts  represent  the  ^ft  of  the  Spirit  as  peculiar  to  the  new 
dispensation,  as  the  great  blessing  of  the  Christian  church ;  and 
some  texts  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  blessing  of  the 
Christian  church  only.  But  all  these  texts  are  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  above  suggested.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  really  given  to 
enlighten  and  sanctify  men  during  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was 
however  given  only  in  small  measures.  Few  comparatively  were 
sanctified,  and  the  faith  and  love  of  those  few  were  less  in  degree 
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fliaD  afterwards.  Look  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  peculiar 
promises  respecting  that  more  abundant  influence  of  the  Spirit 
began  then  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  set  forth  at  the 
time.  Now  when  during  the  life  of  Christ,  or  in  any  previous 
period,  was  there  such  a  work  of  divine  grace  ?  When  were 
tiiree  thousand  sinners  turned  to  God  in  a  day  ?  And  when  and 
where  did  anything  take  place  under  the  former  economy,  like 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  renewal  of  men  to  holiness,  at 
C!orinth,  at  Ephesus,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places  ?  I 
mi^t  point  you  also  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  modem  times.  What  was  the  most  successful 
work  of  proselyting  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  religion,  compared  with 
flie  work  of  the  Spirit  since  Christ  was  glorified  ? 

Thus  Christ  did  indeed  send  the  Holy  Spirit  after  his  departmrey 
as  he  had  never  done  before ;  and  this  superior  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  has  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  state  of 
flie  church  since  the  Redeemer  was  exalted  to  lus  throne  in  the 
heavens. 

Secondly ;  this  more  abundant  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  fisur 
higher  value  to  CkrietiauM^  than  the  bodily  presence  of  Christy  so 
that  it  is  really  expedient  that  he  should  be  absent  from  them^ 
that  he  might  send  them  that  richer  gift. 

Followers  of  Jesus,  I  tell  you  the  truth.  A  higher  privilege  is 
granted  you,  than  the  personal  presence  of  your  Saviour.  For 
after  all,  what  did  such  presence  of  Jesus  really  do  for  his  disci- 
ples? IXd  it  ,make  them  holy,  to  see  his  face,  and  hear  his 
voice,  and  touch  him  with  their  hands  ?  Did  his  visible  presence 
and  hii  free  intercourse  with  them  subdue-  their  pride  and  un- 
belief, and  make  them  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ?  Were  they  as 
ooDstant  in  their  adherence  to  him,  and  as  ready  to  do  and  to 
suflfor  in  his  cause,  and  were  they  as  ^iritually  nunded  and 
happy,  as  they  were  after  the  more  abundant  e&usion  of  the 
Spirit  ?  And  how  would  it  be  with  Christians  now  ?  You  may 
ima^e  that,  if  you  could  have  Jesus  personally  present,  and 
enjoy  lus  society,  you  should  quickly  overcome  sm  and  live  a 
beavenly  life.     But  had  you  his  bodily  presence  and  nothing 
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more,  you  would  continue  to  be  as  unlike  him,  as  you,  ever  have 
been.  Reliance  upon  this  desired  privilege  would  be  sure  to  end 
m  disappointment,  just  as  your  reliance  upon  outward  privileges 
always  has  done.  Consider  then  the  subject  in  the  li^t  of  troth. 
Through  the  mercy  of  Qod,  you  are  placed  under  an  economy 
which  is  marked  by  a  more  free  and  abundant  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  promised  Ouide  and  Comforter  has  come* 
When  you  retire  for  me(Utation  and  prayer,  how  great  the  privi- 
lege of  Christ's  bodily  presence  would  be.  But  you  have  a 
greater  privilege.  And  for  the  sake  of  this  greater  privilege,  it 
is  expedient  for  you  to  be  without  the  other.  —  When  called  to 
difficult  duties  and  trials,  you  may  think,  how  great  the  fiivor 
would  be,  if  you  could  see  Jesus  and  converse  mth  him,  and 
seek  of  him  the  &vors  which  you  need.  And  a  great  favw  it 
might  indeed  be.  But  you  have  a  greater.  — When  you  come  to 
the  sacred  Supper,  you  may  think,  how  unspeakable  would  be 
the  &vor,  if  you  might  see  Jesus  himself  there,  and  mig|ht  with 
your  own  eyes  look  upon  him,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  might  re- 
ceive the  bread  and  the  wine  from  his  own  hands.  And  a  great 
privilege  this  might  indeed  be.  But  my  brethren,  you  have  a 
privilege  still  greater.  The  illuminating,  purifying,  consoling  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  is  of  even  more  worth,  than  the  visible 
presence  of  Jesus.  Without  that  Spirit,  the  personal  presence 
of  Christ  would  avsul  nothing,  and  you  would  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  and  wretched,  as  if  there  was  no  Saviour.  But  if  that 
Spirit  may  be  ^ven  you  and  dwell  in  you,  you  will  be  rich  and 
happy,  though  your  Redeemer  reigns  above  the  skies,  where  your 
"  weak  senses  reach  him  not.''  You  will  love  an  unseen  Saviour, 
you  will  see  his  glory,  you  will  taste  that  he  is  good,  and  your 
joy  ¥rill  be  full. 

And  if  you  do  truly  seek  and  receive  that  more  full  and  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  belongs  to  the  dispensa- 
tion under  which  you  live,  you  will  really  have  the  pre%ence.  of 
Jesus.  He  will  truly  be  with  you  in  your  retirement,  and  in 
the  house  of  prayer,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  not  indeed  in  a 
bodily  sense,  but  in  a  higher  and  more  scriptural  sense^  that  is^ 
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9piribuaily.*  The  ejes  of  your  understanding  will  be  opened, 
and  you  will  see  the  transcendent  excellence  of  your  ascended 
Redeemer,  and  you  will  rejoice  that  he  is  gone  from  his  suffering 
state  on  earth,  and  dwells  on  his  throne  on  high.  In  the  clear 
light  which  the  Spirit  will  cause  to  shine  within  you,  that  high 
throne  and  he  who  sits  upon  it  will  be  brought  near  you.  The 
Son  of  Ood,  the  divine,  Almighty  Saviour  will  be  present  in  re- 
ality and  in  truth ;  —  present  in  the  very  sense  which  is  most  of 
all  to  be  desired.  Tou  will  have  true  spiritual  converse  with  him. 
Your  heart  and  your  lips  will  speak  to  him,  and  you  will  know 
fliat  he  hears  you.  And  he  will  hold  converse  with  you,  his 
very  heart  so  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  will  speak  to  you,  and 
his  words  will  be  life  and  peace.  Oh !  how  blessed  is  the  com- 
munion of  believers  with  the  present  but  unseen  Saviour !  Now 
thanks  be  to  God  that  we  live  under  this  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  amidst  the  thousand  precious  blessmgs  we  enjoy, 
wis  may  behold  the  glory  (^  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  have  fellowship 
with  lum,  and  may  so  receive  of  his  fulness,  that  we  shall  have 
no  deore  unsatisfied,  no  want  unsupplied. 

And  now,  brethren,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  inquire,  what 
duty  is  incumbent  on  us  in  regard  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
under  which  we  are  placed.  This  dispensation  is  certsunly  at- 
tended with  greater  advantages,  than  that  which  was  enjoyed 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  even  during  his  abode  on  earth. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  manifest,  that  it  was  expedient  not  only 
that  the  whole  ritual  sorvice  of  the  Mosaic  economy  should  cease, 
but  that  Christ  himself  should  leave  the  world  and  be  exalted  to 
his  throne  on  high,  thus  making  way,  according  to  the  unsearch- 
able wisdom  of  God,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  in  lus  more 
abundant  influences,  and  dwell  with  the  followers  of  Christ.  The 
important  question  for  us  is  this :  how  shall  we  secure  to  ourselves 
the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  reign  of  Christ  in  heaven  and  the  more 
abundant  effusion  of  the  Spirit  under  the  present  dispensation. 

•  See  Epheaians  3: 17.    1  John  3:  M.     John  6:  56.  U:  81,  88.  17:  88.    Bom. 
8:11.    CoLl:  87.    QaL  8:  80. 
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This  dispensatioii  b  one  of  unparalleled  mercj ;  and  the  bleflH&gi 
it  brings  are  above  all  price.  By  what  means  shall  we  #001010 
those  inestimable  blessings  to  ourselves  f 

On  this  pomt  we  may  obtain  some  valuable  information  firom  the 
recorded  eoeperienoe  of  those  who  have,  in  a  good  measure,  pno- 
fittcd  bj  the  present  dispensation.  See  then  in  what  way,  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  became  partakers  of  the  precious 
flruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  how  they  and  other  eminent  believers  in 
after-times  attained  to  that  peculiar  excellence  of  character  and 
life  which  is  the  proper  result  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Sjurit. 

On  this  point  there  has  been  a  general  agreement  among  emi- 
nent Christians.  They  have  all  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
sinfulness  and  pollution^  of  their  hearts,  which  is  ttie  great  evil 
to  be  remedied  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  They  have 
been  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  the  preciousness  of  this  sanc- 
tifying work  of  the  Spirit,  and  have  eamestiy  prayed  for  it ;  aod 
they  have  watchfully  avoided  all  hinderances  to  it  in  tfaw  own 
hearts. 

If  then  you  would  obtsdn  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  must  have  a  deep  conviction 
of  your  sii\fulne8s  and  pollution.  Sin  is  the  evil  which  it  is  the 
special  work  of  the  Spirit  to  remedy.  It  is  primarily  the  disor- 
der of  the  heart,  though  it  shows  itself  in  outward  transgresmons. 
When  you  entered  on  the  life  of  piety,  you  began  to  know  your 
sinfulness.  But  if  you  would  arrive  at  an  advanced  state  of 
piety,  and  would  in  any  good  degree  be  complete  in  all  the  will 
of  God,  you  must  have  a  growing  conviction  of  the  deceitfulness 
and  desperate  wickedness  of  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  abhor 
yourselves,  and  cry  out.  Oh!  wretched  man  that  I  am^  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  The  low  attainments  of 
Christians  generally  are  owing  not  a  little  to  their  defective  views 
of  the  evil  of  their  hearts.  They  who  are  the  most  holy,  have 
the  strongest  conviction  of  the  depth  and  malignity  of  the  evil 
within  them. 

You  must  also  be  sensible  how  much  you  need  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  how  precious  that  work  is.     Do  you  ask  how 
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much  jou  imist  feel  your  need  of  this  ?  I  answer ;  you  will  never 
come  to  the  ri^t  state,  so  long  as  jou  have  any  idea  left  that 
you  can  cure  the  eyil  in  your  heart  by  your  own  exertions.  Here^ 
Christians  are  £requentiy  inyolyed  in  a  hurtful  mistake.  They 
are  sensible  of  various  sinful  dispositions.  But  they  have  a  secret 
feeling,  that  they  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  to  subdue  them. 
They  resolve  to  be  rid  of  their  sins ;  and  their  inward  thought  is, 
that  their  resolution  will  be  effectual ;  and  that  they  can  put  off 
their  evil  habits  at  will.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  certain 
truth,  and  you  must  know  it,  that  there  is  no  power  that  can  sub- 
due your  sins  and  cleanse  your  heart,  but  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Tou  must  be  sensible  of  the  great  valus  of  the  work  of  tiie 
Spirit.  Tou  look  at  fiedth,  love,  humility,  meekness,  and  all  the 
other  Christian  graces,  and  you  see  their  beauty  and  importance, 
and  you  say,  how  precious  they  are !  Tou  are  drawn  towards 
ihem.  Tou  long  and  pant  for  them  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brook. 

And  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this  earnest  desire,  you  will 
engage  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tou  will  go  to  God  and 
ask  for  the  gSt  of  the  Spirit,  with  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  live 
without  it.  Tou  will  beg  and  plead  for  it  as  for  the  life  of  your 
soul.  And  if  your  petition  is  not  granted  at  once,  as  is  often  the 
ease,  you  will  ask  agun ;  you  will  seek  and  knock,  and  will  be- 
come more  and  more  importunate,  till  you  attain  the  blessing. 
Prayer  is  appointed,  as  the  special  means  of  securing  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Sprit,  and  of  becoming  partakers  of  all  its  fruits. 
And  it  will  generally  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  fervor  of  the  desire  which  you  feel  for  the  blessing.  If  you 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ; 
if  you  desire  it,  as  the  covetous  man  desires  wealth,  and  the 
ambitious  man  honor ;  you  will  not  pray  in  vain.  Such  prayer 
availeth  much.  When  children  ask  bread,  a  kind  &ther  will  not 
^ve  them  a  stone.  And  when  they  ask  a  fish,  he  will  not  g^ve 
tiiem  a  scorpion.  And  if  an  imperfect  earthly  father  knows  how 
to  ffve  good  gifts  to  his  children ;  how  much  more  will  your  Fa- 
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tfaer  who  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is  infinite  in  goodnesB,  pre  his 
Holj  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  If  your  heart  is  troly  set 
upon  obtaining  tiie  indwelling  ci  the  Spirit ;  if  yon  oiy  to  Qod 
with  unceasing  earnestness,  that  he  would  bestow  this  inyahiaUe 
Uessmg  upon  you ;  you  will  not  fiul  of  success.  There  never 
was  a  child  of  Gknl,  who  turned  his  thoughts  distinctly  upcm  Chris- 
tian love,  joy,  and  peace,  and  the  other  firuits  of  the  ^arit,  and 
who  derired  them  above  all  earthly  good,  and  who  lodged  to  God 
for  them  with  persevering  importunity,— never  was  one  who  pur- 
sued this  course,  without  obtaining  the  Uessing  desired.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  Christians  have  been  gradually  freed  from  the 
common  faults  and  blemishes  of  character,  and  have  been  ad(»med 
with  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  rep<Nrt.  The  way  is  perfectly  plain,  in  which  not  a  few  min- 
isters and  private  Christians  in  every  age,  have  become  bright  and 
shining  li^ts.  Christi»is  of  an  ordmaay  character  live  in  Hm 
same  society;  have  the  same  Scriptures,  and  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  prayer,  and  the  same  offer  of  Gknl's  abounding  grace. 
Why  then  do  they  linger  so  far  behind  ?  Why  remain  with  so 
little  of  the  subduing,  elevating,  comforting  influence  of  the  Spirit? 
Yerilj,  they  are  not  straitened  m  God,  but  in  themselves.  They 
receive  not,  because  they  ask  not.  Their  low  attainments,  their 
deficiencies  and  blemishes  must  be  charged  to  their  own  sinful 
negligence.  They  might  have  been  as  holy,  and  they  migjbt 
have  been  as  manifestly  sealed  for  heaven  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  the  apostles  and  martyrs  were.  God  has  said  to  them.  Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Open  your  mouth  wide,  and  I  will 
fiUit. 

But  there  is  still  another  thing,  which  is  as  necessary  as  fervent 
desire  and  prayer ;  that  is,  that  you  should  watdrfuUy  avoid  evmy* 
Vdng  which  would  prove  a  hinderance  to  the  toork  of  the  S^nrit  in 
your  hearts.  The  humble,  contrite  heart  is  the  proper  abode  of 
the  Spurit.  But  if  you  regard  iniquity  in  your  heart,  if  you  sllow 
yourself  in  known  an,  either  in  your  life  or  in  your  affecticms,  you 
will  grieve  the  Spirit,  and  hinder  his  sanctifying  work.  Here  is 
the  strange  inconsistency  which  is  often  found  among  Christians. 
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They  pray  Qoi  U)pur\fy  their  hearts  by  his  Spirit,  and  then  they 
cherish  impure  de9ire$.  They  pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
dwell  in  them  and  make  them  qmitualfy  mmdedj  and  they  soon 
ffve  place  to  the  carnal  mind.  Now  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  in  thought,  word 
or  deed,  is  a  direct  hinderance  to  his  operation  in  the  soul.  How 
do  you  find  it  to  be  in  your  garden  or  field  ?  Weech  which  spring 
up  and  grow  spontaneously,  hinder  the  growth  of  the  useful  plant. 
Suppose  the  nun  and  the  sun-shine  come  upon  the  plant.  They 
come  also  upon  the  weeds  which  surround  it.  And  if  the  weeds 
remain,  ttiey  will  grow  faster  than  the  useful  plant,  and  will  choke 
it,  so  that  it  will  come  to  nothing.  If  you  would  have  fruit  yoa 
must  dear  away  the  weeds ;  not  once,  but  constantly.  So  in  the 
Christian  life.  Sinful  thoughts  and  desires,  and  sinful  words  and 
actbns,  which  are  the  natural  product  of  the  human  heart,  are 
direct  hinderances  to  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
tlie  growth  of  grace.  Against  all  these  you  must  watchfully 
guard,  if  you  would  have  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  advanced 
within  you.  Tou  must  labor  to  exclude  them.  You  must  over- 
oome  them.  You  pray  for  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
But  you  might  as  well  not  pray,  as  to  pray,  and  then  do  that 
which  will  prevent  an  answer  to  your  prayer.  Dear  brethren, 
servants  of  the  holy  Jesus,  let  me  beseech  you  to  shun  all  the 
ways  of  nn,  and  to  do  the  whole  will  of  Ood.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  you  need  to  shun.  There  is  nothing  but  nn,  showing 
itself  in  your  life,  or  lurking  in  your  heart,  that  can  be  a  hin- 
derance to  the  increasmg  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is 
nothing  but  sin  that  can  offend  and  grieve  the  Spirit.  That  be- 
mgnant  Spirit  can  bear  with  your  weakness,  and  with  your  inno- 
cent infirmities  —  yea,  with  infirmities  which  are  not  innocent,  if 
you  mourn  for  them  and  are  humbled  under  them.  The  Spirit  will 
not  forsake  you,  because  your  natural  afiections  and  your  attach- 
ment to  thing?  in  themselves  useful  or  harmless,  are  somewhat 
excessive,  if  you  strive  against  that  excess.  He  will  not  forsake 
you,  because  your  heart  has  some  remiuns  of  pride,  or  selfishness, 
or  worldliness,  or  impurity,  if  you  resist  the  evil,  and  loathe  your- 
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gelves  on  account  of  it.  He  will  not  forsake  you,  beoaoie  fltere 
is  a  law  in  jour  members  warring  against  the  law  of  your  mind, 
and  often  bringmg  you  into  oaptivity— if  you  heartily  oondenm 
it,  and  cry  for  deliverance  from  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  and 
dolj  one,  which  will  cause  the  Spirit  to  depart  from  you,  and  thai 
is,  aVmoed  sin  —  living  in  sin.  If  you  open  your  heart  to  that 
hateful  thing — if  you  embrace  it— if  you  are  content  that  it 
should  remain,  and  wage  no  war  against  it ;  then,  I  forewarn  you  ' 
that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  will  be  grieved,  and  his  blessed  influence 
will  be  quenched.  That  heavenly  Visitant,  will  not  be  an  inmate 
in  a  heart  that  loves  sin.  He  will  not  afford  his  favorable  pres- 
ence with  those  whose  settled  habit  it  is  to  disobey  the  holy  com- 
mands of  the  gospel.  This  it  is,  which  will  cause  the  heavenly 
Agent  to  depart.  And  if  you  do  not  find  the  Spirit  dwelling  in 
you,  as  his  temple,  and  adding  grace  to  grace,  and  comfort  to 
comfort ;  then  look  for  the  cause  in  some  abominable  thing  whieh 
his  searchmg  eye  has  seen  you  cherishing  in  your  bosom.  And 
If  you  have,  in  time  past,  lived  in  some  good  measure  unto  God, 
and  have  had  evidence,  from  your  growth  in  grace,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  only  come  to  you,  but  has  made  his  merciful  abode 
with  you,  working  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  and  if  after  all 
this  you  now  begin  to  be  negligent  of  your  spiritual  concerns,  and 
to  comply  with  temptation,  and  to  yield  yourselves  servants  to 
unrighteousness ;  then,  you  may  expect  that  want  of  life,  that 
dreadful  insensibility,  darkness  and  desolation  of  soul,  which  are 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  how  happy  are  they,  who  watchfully  avoid  whatever  would 
grieve  the  Spirit  and  impede  his  work  in  sanctifying  the  heart. 
Only  put  away  the  hateful  thing  which  resists  his  gracious  sway 
within  you;  only  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  transforming  in- 
fluence ;  let  the  light  from  heaven  shine  upon  you,  and  the  dew 
and  the  rain  from  heaven  water  you ;  and  how  will  all  the  humble 
and  gentle  virtues,  and  all  the  sublime  and  godlike  virtues  flour- 
ish !  They  are  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  they  will  grow 
and  thrive  in  prpportion  as  the  Spirit  blesses  you  with  his  pres- 
ence.   And  with  what  pleasure  will  that  Holy  Spirit  look  upon 
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that  beaatj  which  his  own  grace  has  pat  upon  jon.  Brethren, 
if  you  ''  walk  in  the  Spirit/'  you  will  find  it  easj  to  mortify  the 
flesh  with  its  aflbctions  and  hists— easyto  let  your  light  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  ^orify  yoor 
Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  —  easy,  m  short,  to  be  what  those  onght 
to  be,  who  are  so  favored  as  to  live  under  this  higher  and  more 
glorious  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

And  now  what  remains  but  that  we  render  constant  thanks 
to  Grod,  that  the  day  of  gospel  mercy  is  ours  ;  that  we  hear  these 
welcome  truths,  and  behold  these  glorious  objects.  Jesus,  who 
once  visited  this  world  on  an  errand  of  love,  has  gone  to  his 
celestial  throne.  But  his  departure  was  prompted  by  infinite 
benevolence,  and  secures  to  his  followers  the  precious  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  larger  measures  than  had  been  enjoyed  before. 
Under  this  higher  influence  of  the  Spirit,  far  more  is  done  for  the 
enlargement  and  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  sanctification 
of  individual  believers,  than  had  been  done  at  any  time  before 
tiie  ascension  of  Christ.  And  it  is  through  this  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  behold  the  glory  of  our  invisible 
Saviour.  Though  he  has  gone  away  from  us  in  lus  bodily  state, 
we  truly  enjoy  his  presence.  He  is  indeed  in  heaven ;  but  he 
IB  none  the  less  here.  We  not  only  call  to  mind  the  wonderful 
events  which  took  place  during  his  humiliation,  but  we  follow 
him  to  the  courts  above.  In  the  exercise  of  a  sanctified  ima- 
gbation  and  a  believing  heart,  we  behold  him  on  his  throne  in 
tiie  heavens.  Through  the  influence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
his  throne  becomes  the  throne  of  grace  to  us;  and  we  draw 
near  to  it,  and  find  our  Saviour  there ;  and  then  we  enjoy  his 
presence.  We  want  no  images,  no  pictures,  no  wooden  cross. 
Snli^tened  by  the  Spirit,  we  know  and  see  the  blessed  Jesus 
without  any  such  help  as  these.  We  are  better  without  them. 
They  are  all  too  mean  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of  our  exalted 
Saviour.  They  obscure  his  glory.  We  prefer  the  substance  to 
tlie  shadow.  We  prefer  the  bright  noon-day  sun  to  the  clouds 
that  hide  him  from  our  view.  Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his 
disciples  always  to  the  end  of  the  world.     We  deem  it  our  hap- 
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piness  to  enjoy  his  promised  presence  here,  till  we  go  to  eigoj 
it  more  perfectly  in  the  world  abo?e. 

Thanks  then  to  Ood,  who  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  ns,  and  ibe 
Holy  Spirit  to  gaide  and  comfort  ns  and  make  ns  partakers  of 
fohiess.    Thanks  be  to  God  for  these  nnspeakable  pBa. 


A    SERMON 


DXLIVXBSD  IK  THB  CHAPEL  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEBONABT,  ANDOYSB, 

JULY  16, 1882. 


GaL  6: 14. — Bur  god  forbid  that  i  should  olobt,  satb  ih  thb  oboss 

OP  OUB  lord  JESUS    CHRIST,  BY  WHOM   (bT  WHICH)   THB  WORLD    IS  CBU- 
OIFIBD  TO  MB,  AND   I   UNTO  THB  WORLD. 

The  effect  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  believer  is  here  set 
finrth  in  very  impressive  figurative  language.  ''The  world  is 
crucified  to  me."  It  is  like  one  who  is  crucified  and  dead.  It 
has  lost  its  attractions.  I  have  set  mj  affections  supremelj 
on  Christ;  and,  comparatively,  I  feel  no  interest  in  worldly 
things.  The  same  idea  is  expressed,  when  it  is  said,  the  believer 
»  dead  to  the  world.  The  opposite  is  always  implied,  namely, 
that  he  is  alive  unto  God.  —  The  Apostle  says  also, ''  I  am  cm- 
dfied  to  the  world."  That  is,  the  world  has  lost  its  interest  in 
me  as  a  follower  of  Christ.  It  turns  away  from  me  as  though  I 
were  a  dead  man.  Thus  the  deadness  is  mutual.  The  world  is 
crucified  and  dead  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. 

Here  then  we  see  what  is  the  great  fact  in  the  gospel  scheme^ 
and  what  is  its  practical  effect  upon  the  followers  of  Christ.  It 
IB  by  means  of  the  cross,  that  tiieir  hearts  are  withdrawn  from 
tiie  world  and  set  upon  spiritual  and  divine  things. 

But  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  that  whatever  efficacy  is  at- 
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tributed  to  anything  as  a  means  or  instrument,  flows  ultimately 
and  entirely  from  the  appointment  and  agency  of  (rod.  It  is  he 
that  worketh  all  in  all.  The  influence  of  any  truth  is  so  far  from 
superseding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  includes  it,  and 
depends  upon  it. 

Let  it  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  cross  of 
Christ,  considered  literally  and  al(»ie,  which  possesses  the 
e£Bcacy  here  mentioned.  To  obtain  any  just  conception  of 
this  efficacy,  we  must  consider  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  in  its 
high  moral  relations.  We  must  consider  it  as  a  measure  of  the 
divine  government ;  as  related  to  Gt)d's  holy  law,  and  his  spir- 
itual empire.  We  must  consider  what  displays  the  cross  made  of 
the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  grace  of  God ;  what  aspect  it 
had  upon  his  righteous  administration;  what  representation  it 
made  of  the  sin  and  nun  of  man  and  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
what  character  Christ  himself  exhibited,  and  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  sinners,  when  he  endured  the  psdns  of  crucifixbn.  When 
we  view  the  cross  of  Christ  in  such  lights  as  these,  we  attain  to 
some  just  conceptions  of  the  mighty  efficacy  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
text. 

Here,  brethren,  we  are  taught  the  grand  secret  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Here  we  have 
the  principal  means,  by  which  believers  subdue  their  sins,  and  ob- 
tain a  conformity  with  God's  perfect  law.  We  have  here  the 
principal  means,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  the  onl^  means  of  this. 
Other  means  in  abundance  have  been  invented  and  relied  upon 
in  pagan  countries,  and  even  in  Christendom ;  but  they  have 
all  proved  to  be  in  vain.  And  we  are  brought  by  the  experience 
of  ages,  as  well  as  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  word  of  God, 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  reformation  of  man's  character  and 
heart  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  can  rely 
upon  nothing  separate  from  this.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  ac- 
companied with  the  divine  blessing,  has  an  unfailing  efficacy.  If 
there  is  anything  which  is  really  valuable  in  other  means  employed 
for  the  renovation  of  man ;  it  is  all  foimd  here.  And  as  to  the  other 
means  which  God  has  appointed  —  it  is  their  connection  with  the 
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cross,  and  their  being  exhibited  in  this  connection,  that  gives  them 
their  saving  efficacy.  Their  efficacy  is  all  comprised  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Everything  which  has  the  nature  of  a  motive,  and  every- 
thing which  renders  motives  efficacious  —  everything  which  mani- 
fests the  goodness  and  the  authority  of  God  —  the  excellence  of  his 
law  —  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  —  the  value  of 
eternal  blessedness  and  the  dreadfulness  of  eternal  misery ;  in 
short,  everything  which  can  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and 
move  the  heart  to  gratitude  and  love,  is  found  in  the  cross  of 
Ohriust.  And  its  being  found  here  is  the  circumstance  which  gives 
it  a  true  and  saving  efficacy.  —  Take  the  very  same  thing  as  ex- 
hibited in  other  ways;  take,  for  example,  the  benevolence  of 
Ood.  Prove  it,  as  you  may,  by  general  reasoning.  Produce 
the  evidence  of  it  from  the  works  of  nature  and  providence. 
Unrenewed  men  may  feel  the  weight  of  your  arguments,  and 
may  be  convinced  that  God  is  benevolent,  and  the  conviction  may 
excite  their  imagination  to  a  pleasant  activity.  But  their  hearts 
are  not  subdued,  and  their  love  is  not  kindled.  But  when  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  they  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  see  the  be- 
nevolence of  God  displayed  there ;  conscience  is  roused,  love 
and  gratitude  are  kindled,  and  the  character  is  transformed. 

Take  another  example,  the  evil  of  sin.  From  various  consid- 
erations with  which  the  science  of  ethics  is  familiar,  you  may 
clearly  prove  that  sin  is  wrong  m  itself,  and  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects ;  —  a  disorder  in  the  moral  system  —  a  perversion  of  our  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
But  all  this,  presented  merely  in  this  light  and  proved  in  this 
manner,  plays  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  mind.  It  leaves  the 
sinner  coldly  convinced,  not  savmgly  converted. 

But  let  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  a  lively  faith,  look  to  calvary  ; 
and  learn  the  evil  of  sin  there.  Let  him  learn  from  the  suffer- 
ingiB  of  the  cross,  how  sin  is  regarded  by  a  just  and  righteous 
God.  Let  him  see  what  it  brought  upon  the  holy  Saviour,  and 
what  it  would  have  brought  upon  a  world  of  sinners,  had  not  he 
died  in  their  stead.  Let  him  judge  of  the  evil  of  sin  from  the 
precious   blood  which  was  shed   to  atone  fixr  it      Now  he  is 
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awakened  from  his  lethargy.  Now  he  finds,  that  all  whidi  the 
Soriptures  declared,  and  all  which  the  most  terrible  jadgments 
of  God  declare,  is  a  reality — that  sin  is  indeed  ^^  exctecUnglg  shn 
fnl."  And  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  cross,  he  is  ashamed 
and  blushes  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  hea?en,  and  with  a  broken 
heart  cries,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  nnner. 

Such  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  croes, 
when  apprehended  by  fiedth ;  and  such  the  inefficacy  of  moral 
truth,  contemplated  in  other  ways. 

The  mere  philosopher  may  reason  correctly  about  abstract, 
speculative  truth,  and  may  please  bis  imagination  and  his  intel- 
lect with  its  harmony  and  sublimity ;  but  he  lives  and  dies  un- 
der the  bondage  of  sin.  —  The  Christian  c<mtemplates  the  doo- 
trine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  simple  truths  comprised  in  it, 
and  contemplates  them  in  the  exercise  of  &ith ;  —  and  behold ! 
his  fetters  are  loosened ;  he  casts  off  the  bondage  of  his  oorrap- 
iions,  and  enjoys  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Ood. 

How  was  it  with  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  What  did  he  do  to  brmg 
men  to  repentance  and  obedience  ?  He  preached  Christ  cruci- 
fied. That  was  the  burden  of  his  instructions.  And  he  always 
referred  to  the  death  of  Christ,  when  he  would  most  powerfully 
enforce  any  moral  precept.  He  regarded  the  doctrine  <^  the 
cross  as  the  substance  and  glory  of  divine  truth ;  the  ffreat  fTUK 
UvCj  the  main-spring  of  action  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
Apostle  had  been  a  very  learned  reasoner  in  the  science  of  mcmls 
and  divinity  before  his  conversion.  A  thousand  moral  and  reli- 
^ous  truths  had  passed  before  his  mind,  and  had  been  made 
familiar  to  his  thoughts ;  but  they  all  left  him  an  enemy  to  God. 
It  was  the  sovereign  eflScacy  of  Christ  crucified,  which  at  last  pro- 
duced the  renovation  of  his  character ;  —  it  was  this  that  turned 
him  from  pride  and  malice  to  humility  and  love  —  from  persecu- 
tion and  murder,  to  a  pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  safe. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  sent  forth  to  convert  the  Gentile  worid, 
to  turn  them  from  their  sins  to  serve  the  living  Grod.  In  this 
great  work,  what  means  did  he  use  ?     He  used  the  very  means 
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which  had  been  effectual  in  his  own  case.  ^^  He  determined  to 
know  nothing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  lum  crucified;"  —  and  his 
experience  everywhere  taught  him,  that  the  preaching  of  the  cross^ 
was  made  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

Now,  brethren,  I  am  happj  to  saj  to  you,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  has  lost  none  of  its  heavenly  virtue.  It  can  produce  the 
same  effects  upon  us,  as  it  did  upon  the  Apostle,  and  upon  those 
to  whom  he  preached.  It  is  invested  with  a  sanctifying  power, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted.  —  This,  I  am  sure,  must  be  a 
welcome,  precious  truth  to  the  humble  and  contrite  in  heart ;  —  pre- 
cious to  all  who  mourn  for  sin,  and  pant  after  deliverance  from 
it ;  to  all  who  are  burdened  with  remaining  corruptions,  and  are 
looking  for  some  almighty  efficacy  to  subdue  them.  Hear  then, 
and  rejoice,  ye  humble  souls,  while  I  declare  to  you  the  healing 
power.  Indulge  no  feelings  of  despondency  as  to  your  success  in 
overcoming  sin.  Despondency  here  is  utterly  groundless  and  in- 
excusable. Suppose  that  you  have  a  thousand  times  resolved 
against  this  and  that  sin,  and  all  sin,  and  a  thousand  times  en- 
deavored to  guard  against  it,  but  without  success.  Suppose  you 
have  been  long  and  earnestly  laboring,  in  various  ways,  to  be  rid 
of  your  spiritual  diseases,  but  laboring  in  vain.  What  then? 
Was  it  not  so  with  her,  in  the  gospel,  who  tried  many  ways  to  be 
eared  of  her  disorder,  and  spent  all  her  living  upon  physicians, 
and  yet  grew  nothing  better,  but  rather  worse  ?  And  how  was 
she  cured  ?  She  was  cured,  by  applying  to  Jesus.  And  how  has 
it  been  with  multitudes,  who  have  tried  a  variety  of  fruitless 
means  to  subdue  sin  and  obtam  purity  of  heart,  but  who  have 
at  last,  in  the  simplest,  easiest  way,  obtained  success.  And  how 
have  they  obtained  success  ?  By  looking  to  Jesus,  —  by  believ- 
ing in  Jesus.  This  way  is  open  to  all.  Let  your  hearts  then 
swell  with  gratitude  and  joy,  while  I  tell  you,  that  there  is  a 
iovereign  remedy  for  all  the  evils  under  which  you  labor.  There 
18  not  a  single  spiritual  disease,  however  inveterate  — no,  not  one, 
which  may  not  be  cured  —  and  which  might  not  have  been  cured 
kng  ago,  had  you  used  the  gospel  remedy.  Your  spiritual  mala- 
dies m^y  be  such  as  to  baffle  the  skiU  of  aU  otter  phynciaDS,  and 
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may  bid  defiance  to  the  highest  human  power.  Bat  there  u  a 
power,  that  can  subdue  them.  There  is  a  remedy,  that  always 
proves  sure.  Gome  then,  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  — « 
come  to  Calvary  —  come  to  the  oross  —  come  with  humble  coft* 
fidence  to  Christ  crudfied,  and  he  will  give  you  rest. 

The  cross  of  Christ— -I  repeat  the  momentous  truth — tiia 
oross  of  Christ,  apprehended,  by  futh,  is  the  great  and  effectual 
means  of  subduing  the  power  of  sin,  of  ovenxxning  the  worlds 
and  growing  in  grace.  It  is  the  secret  spring  of  a  spiritual^ 
hdy,  and  useful  life.  And  this,  brethren,  is  sufficient  by  itself* 
It  operates  best  alone.  All  means  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
man,  are  here  unnecessary,  and  out  of  place.  If  there  is  any 
evil  to  be  removed,  by  the  cross  oi  Christ,  you  may  remove  ik 
If  there  is  any  moral  excell^oe  to  be  obtsdned,  by  the  cross  yon 
9iay  obtain  it.  The  humble,  confiding  Christian,  who  makes  use 
of  this  simple,  gospel  means,  is  successful  above  others  in  reost- 
ing  sin  and  in  striving  after  sanctification.  If  then  you  should 
at  any  time  be  ready  to  yield  to  temptation  and  ocHnmit  sin ;  I 
would  not  go  about  to  dissuade  you  by  arguments  suggested  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  world.  I  would  point  you  to  something  of 
more  certain  efficacy.  —  Look  to  tie  cross  of  Christ.  There  see 
the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  the  exceiience  of 
his  law,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  transgression.  There  see 
the  love  of  Christ,  the  atonement  made  by  his  precious  blood, 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  the  holy 
nature  of  salvation.  There  see  in  blazing  light,  everything  that 
can  subdue  and  purify  the  heart  —  everything  that  can  make  sin 
in  all  its  forms  an  object  of  perfect  detestation.  Could  you  but 
look  with  strong  and  habitual  faith,  to  Christ  crucified,  the  great 
work  would  be  done.  You  would  become  dead  to  ''  all  that  is 
in  the  world,"  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life."  Temptation  would  lose  its  power.  And  so 
awake  would  your  conscience  be,  so  pure  and  holy  the  frame  of 
your  mind,  that  you  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  than  to 
sin  against  God.  —  0  Christians,  could  we  but  have  that  faith, 
which  would  make  the  cross  of  Christ  a  present  reality,  and  keep 
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QB  near  H,  and  show  os  ilB  glorious  meaning  and  demgn ;  —  could 
we  but  haye  ftat  ftith  which  would  bring  us  as  it  were  to  live 
OB  Calraiy,  and  to  take  up  our  abode  at  tiie  foot  of  the  cross ; 
what  blessed  effects  should  we  experience !  Lwe  to  Christ  would 
become  our  ruling  pMrnn^  and  wouM  constrain  us  to  live,  and 
to  labor,  and  su%r  for  his  sake.  And  this  sacred  passion  reign* 
ing  within  us,  would  be  a  strong  bond  of  union  among  us ;  so  that 
we  should  be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
with  each  other  would  be  mariced  with  forbearance  and  kindness. 
We  should  lay  aside  all  malice,  and  gi:^,  and  envj,  and  evil 
speating,  and  love  one  another  with  pure  hearts  fervently.  Our 
supreme  attachment  to  Christ  crucified  would  withdraw  us  from 
&n  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  woridlj  men.  It  would  make  us 
lowly  in  heart,  circumspect,  watchfrd,  obedient.  It  would  excite 
us  to  fear  and  av(Md  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  to  be  diligent 
in  doing  good,  to  be  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  And  thus  it  would 
become  manifest,  iliat  by  living  near  to  Christ  crucified  and  be- 
holding his  gloiy,  we  had  been  changed  into  tiie^  sttno  image. 

We  have  seen,  brethren,  what  Christianity  was  in  the  view  of 
tiie  great  Apostle.  We  have  seen  what  it  was  in  its  influence 
on  his  character,  and  on  the  character  of  those  who  received  it 
from  him.  And  thus  we  have  seen  what  it  is  to  be  Christians, 
For  Christ  crucified  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
And  his  religion  is  the  same ;  and  whenever  it  is  received  by 
fidth,  its  influence  is  the  same.  It  is  not  a  subject  which  we  may 
begin  and  end  in  mere  speculation  or  mere  belief.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  relates  to  feeling  and  to  practice.  It  comes  directly 
to  the  heart,  and  accomplishes  its  chief  work  there.  —  And  if  its 
transforming  power  has  not  in  some  measure  reached  our  hearts, 
then  we  are  ignorant  of  its  real  nature ;  and  it  is  of  no  more  use 
to  us,  than  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it. 

Let  us  bring  this  subject  home  to  ourselves.  Christianity  is  a 
subject  of  a  practical  nature.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  gospel,  is  a  practical  doctrine.  It  is  designed  and 
adapted  to  subdue  sm ;  to  make  us  dead  to  the  world ;  to  fill  our 
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hearts  with  all  good  affections,  and  our  lives  with  all  good  actions. 
How  then  is  it  with  us  ?  Let  ns  ezamme  ourselves  by  this  test 
The  cross  of  Christ  may  have  been  a  sabject  of  much  inquiry  and 
discussion  with  us.  We  may  have  investigated  its  design,  and 
noticed  its  influence,  and  may  have  been  filled  with  adnuration  at 
its  vifflble  effects.  But  has  it  had  a  sanctifying  influence  upon 
ourselves.  If  this  is  in  any  good  measure  the  case,  then  we  are 
indeed  Christians — such  as  Paul  describes — crucified  with  Christ, 
dead  to  the  world,  and  alive  unto  (rod.  But  if,  after  all  our  con- 
templations on  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  all  our  means  of 
understanding  its  doctrines,  and  enjoying  its  blessings,  it  has  had 
no  transforming  effect  upon  our  hearts;  and  if  when  we  have 
turned  our  eyes  upon  Paul  and  others,  and  have  seen  the  full 
influence  of  the  cross  upon  them,  we  find  an  entire  want  of  this 
influence  in  ourselves ;  the  voice  of  eternal  truth  will  declare  to 
us,  that  we  are  not  ChristianSj  and  that  if  we  would  ever  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  we  must  cast  away,  as  dross,  all  we 
have  hitherto  done  in  reli^on,  and  must  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


A    SERMON 


VBJVWBMD  IN  THE  OHAPSL  Of  THB  THBOL.  SEMINAET,  AIOMYIB,  JAN.  8,  IML 


1  John  4: 16. — God  is  lotb. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  this  short  expression  of  the 
Apostle  John  gives  as  more  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Gkxl, 
flian  all  which  has  been  written  by  heathen  moralists  and  philos- 
ophers. The  views  which  they  have  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
Being  have  resulted  more  or  less  from  their  depraved  dispositions. 
They  have  formed  a  god  like  to  themselves  —  a  god  selfish,  im- 
pure, false,  proud,  and  revengeful.  Now  you  may  ask,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  us  to  have  no  object  of  worship,  than  to  worship 
a  god  of  such  a  character  ?  It  is,  I  acknowledge,  very  difficult  to 
make  a  just  comparison  between  two  evils,  which  are  both  so  inde- 
scribably dreadful.  Think  for  a  moment  —  if  you  can — tohcU  would 
he  our  condition^  if  there  were  no  Ood.  How  wretched  should 
we  be,  with  capacities  which  could  never  be  filled ;  with  strong 
desires  which  could  never  be  satisfied ;  with  moral  disorders  which 
would  admit  of  no  cure ;  all  our  pursuits,  all  our  aspirmgs,  all 
our  hopes,  ending  in  total  disappointment,  the  light  of  the  soul 
eztmguished,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  spread  all  around  us. 
The  heart  craves  an  object  which  it  can  love  supremely  and  un- 
changeably.    But  on  the  supposition  just  made,  there  would  be  no 
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such  object.  We  want  a  friend  in  whom  we  can  repose  perfect 
confidence.  But  there  would  be  no  such  friend.  We  want  a 
benefactor,  possessed  of  resources  sufficient  to  supply  alf  our  need. 
But  no  such  benefkctor  could  be  found.  Should  we  ascend  up  into 
the  heavens,  tibere  would  be  no  God  there.  Should  we  descend 
into  the  abjss,  there  would  be  no  God  there.  Should  we  fly  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  —  should  we  go  and  search  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe,  we  could  find 
no  God.  And  if  no  Gk)d,  liien  no  light,  no  resting  place,  no  hope. 
And  what  value  could  we  set  upon  our  own  existence,  when  no 
good  end  of  existence  could  ever  be  attained.  Take  away  Grod, 
and  we  should  choose  not  to  exist.  Gloomy  and  dreadful  as  would 
be  annihilation ;  we  should  pant  after  it,  as  a  relief  firom  the  more 
gloomy  and  dreadful  evil  of  existing  without  a  (rod.  We  should 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  our  own  immortal  being,  rendered  so  unwel- 
come and  intolerable  ;  and,  finding  our  wishes  and  efforts  unavail- 
ing, we  should  anxiously  look  about  to  find  some  one  of  superior 
power  who  would  do  that  favor  for  us,  which  we  could  not  do  for 
ourselves.  Where  —  we  should  ask  —  where  is  one  in  heaven  or 
earth,  that  has  power  to  rid  us  of  an  everlasting  existence,  so  bui^ 
densome  and  hateful  now,  though  otherwise  so  precious  ? 

My  hoarers,  I  bring  forward  no  fiction.  Tou  know  that  an 
atheist  considers  the  present  life,  which  in  his  view  is  the  whole 
of  existence,  as  of  little  worth  ;  and,  when  pressed  with  trouble, 
has  no  hesitation  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  thus,  as  he  thinks, 
to  plunge  into  a  state  of  annihilation. 

But  there  is  no  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  atheism,  by  the 
worship  of  any  other  than  the  true  God.  All  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  all  the  false  gods  of  Christian  lands  are  destitute 
of  divine  perfection,  and  have  the  failings  and  vices  which  are 
found  in  wicked  men.  Now  how  pernicious  must  be  the  effect  of 
worshipping  such  imaginary  gods !  Everything  faulty  and  vicious 
in  them  will  tend  to  countenance  and  increase  what  is  faulty  and 
vicious  in  their  worshippers.  If  the  object  of  our  worship  is  ma- 
levolent and  revengeful,  it  will  inflame  the  malice  and  revenge  of 
our  own  hearts.     If  our  god  is  impure,  it  will  increase  and  pe^ 
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petuate  impurity  in  ns.  Among  all  iiiat  worship  a  malicious  re- 
Tengeful  god,  where  can  jou  find  one  that  is  free  from  malice 
and  revenge  ?  And  who  that  does  homage  to  a  god  of  an  impure, 
licentious  character,  avoids  impurity  and  licentiousness  himself? 
We  see  then  if  we  direct  our  worship  to  a  god  that  is  the  subject 
of  depraved  dispositions  like  ourselves,  we  are  in  double  bondage 
to  depravity ;  bondage  from  our  own  hearts,  and  from  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  object  of  worship.  In  such  a  case,  repentance  can- 
not take  place.  In  this  respect,  idolaters  seem  to  be  in  a  worse 
condition,  than  athebts.  Atheists  are  under  the  unchecked  in- 
fluence of  their  oton  vicious  passions.  But  idolaters  add  to  all 
this,  the  influence  of  vice  in  the  gods  they  serve. 

Consider  also  the  unhappinesa  of  those  who  worship  a  false  god. 
In  the  object  of  their  worship,  they  can  have  no  complacency,  no 
confidence.  The  attributes  of  his  character  inspire  them  with 
terror,  or  disgust,  and  their  hearts  are  strangers  to  peace. 

And  how  can  we  escape  this  unhappy  condition  so  long  as  the 
object  of  our  worship  has  anything  short  of  infinite  perfection  — 
perfection  truly  divine  ?  Suppose  we  have  ani/  god,  except  the 
God  of  Israel  —  any  god,  even  the  best  we  can  imagine,  who  is 
wanting  in  any  of  the  perfections  of  Jehovah.  Suppose  that  he 
lias  power  adequate  to  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens'  and  the 
earth  ;  and  also  that  he  is  benevolent ;  but  that  he  is  wanting  in 
liie  requisite  intelligence;  that  his  knowledge  is  limited.  Now  if 
Us  knowledge  is  limited,  he  is  liable  to  very  great  and  pernicious 
nustakes  in  managing  concerns  of  such  magnitude.  Can  we  feel 
confidence  in  such  a  god  ?  Can  we  feel  safe  under  his  govem- 
ment  ?  Can  we  rejoice  that  he  reigneth  ?  How  can  we  know 
that  he  has  contrived  the  plan  of  the  creation  right  ?  What  as- 
sorance  can  we  have,  that  the  great  machine  of  the  universe  will 
work  as  he  wishes  ?  One  part  may  interfere  with  another ;  and 
there  may  be  dreadful  disorder  and  desolation.  There  may  be 
some  mistake  in  the  formation  of  the  mind^  which  required  higher 
skill  than  the  formation  of  the  material  world.  The  mind  may 
not  be  endued  with  a  sufficient  number  of  powers  and  faculties ; 
or  it  may  have  too  many ;  or  they  may  be  put  together  in  wrong 
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proportioDS*  And  after  some  more  experience,  the  Creator  may 
discover  some  lamentable  fault  in  his  workmanship,  and  may 
think  it  best  to  re-make  the  intelligent  world,  or  to  set  aside  the 
minds  which  he  has  created,  as  unfit  for  use,  and  to  create  a  new 
set  of  minds  on  an  improved  plan.  Or  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
it  might  be  a  subject  of  everlasting  regret  to  us,  and  to  him  who 
created  us,  that  a  mistake,  now  incapable  of  being  corrected,  was 
made  in  the  first  formation  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  universe. 
Besides,  if  the  Gk>d  &at  governs  the  world,  is  destitute  of  in- 
finite knowledge ;  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  gtmem  msdj/^ 
and  will  order  things  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  so  as  to  ane 
swer  the  purposes  of  infinite  benevolence  ?  My  bre&ren,  what 
peace  could  we  enjoy  if  the  Qoi  that  made  us,  and  that  reigns 
over  us,  though  ahnighty  and  benevolent,  possessed  only  imperfect, 
limited  knowledge. 

Suppose  then  that  we  had  a  god  possessed  of  infinite  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  goodness,  but  deficient  in  potoer.  Such  a  god 
knows  what  is  best,  and  chooses  what  is  best,  but  is  not  able  to 
accomplish  it.  He  really  preferred  a  different  system  of  things 
in  the  natural,  and  especially  in  the  moral  world ;  but  that  pre- 
ferable system  was  beyond  his  power;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  system  of  inferior  excellence,  because  he  had  not  power  to 
adopt  the  one  he  preferred.  And  who  can  tell  in  how  many  in- 
stances he  has  failed  and  will  hereailer  fail  of  governing  the  world 
aright,  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  right,  or  is  not  dis- 
posed to  do  it ;  but  because  he  is  wanting  in  power.  We  can 
love  such  a  god  ;  but  how  can  we  trust  him  ?  We  can  have  com- 
placency in  his  goodness ;  but  we  cannot  regard  him  as  qualified 
to  govern  —  we  cannot  feel  that  our  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  universe  are  safe  in  his  hands.  It  is  in  4iis  heart  to  do 
right.  But  to  sustain  such  mighty  responsibilities  and  manage 
properly  such  vast  concerns,  transcends  the  measure  of  his  ability. 

But  there  is  another  supposition,  and  one  which  relates  more 
immediately  to  our  subject.  Suppose  —  if  it  is  lawful  to  make 
such  a  supposition  —  suppose  God  to  be  infinitely  intelligent  and 
powerful,  but  wanting  in   goodness.      Such  a  God  knows  all 
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tiiingB,  and  his  power  is  equal  to  his  knowledge ;  but  his  power 
and  knowledge  are  both  under  the  direction  of  malevolence.  He 
has  a  perfect  discernment  of  that  plan  of  creation  and  proyi- 
dence,  which  would  result  in  the  highest  happiness  of  intelligent 
beings ;  and  he  is  perfectlj  able  to  adopt  it,  and  to  carry  it  into  full 
effect.  But  he  has  no  disposition  to  do  it.  It  is  the  best  plan 
for  a  mond  universe.  But  the  best  plan  has  no  attractions  for 
him.  He  has  no  kindness  in  his  heart.  He  takes  no  delight 
in  what  delights  others.  If  he  should  see  his  creatures  happj,  it 
would  not  please  him.  K  thej  are  unhappj,  he  has  no  compassion 
for  them.  He  could  fill  a  universe  with  blessedness,  if  he  mlled 
it ;  but  he  doe9  not  wUl  it.  Nothmg  gratifies  him  so  much  as 
the  miseries  of  his  creatures ;  —  and  the  more  miserable  they  are, 
the  more  is  he  gratified.  —  Such  is  the  Ood  I  have  wished  you 
for  a  few  moments  to  consider ;  —  a  (rod  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  power,  but  without  benevolence.  And  being  destitute  of  be- 
nevolence, he  is  destitute  of  every  moral  excellence.  He  has  no 
justice,  he  has  no  righteousness,  he  has  no  regard  to  truth. 
There  is  nothing  lovely  in  his  character. 

Now  what  should  we  do,  and  what  would  our  condition  be,  if 
the  Qoi  that  made  and  governs  the  world  were  such  a  being  as 
this  ?  We  should  have  a  god ;  but  we  should  be  wholly  unable 
to  love  him ;  and  our  inability  to  love  would  be  in  proportion  as 
we  were  reasonable  and  virtuous.  If  we  are  benevolent,  we  can- 
not love  one  who  is  malevolent.  If  we  are  just,  we  cannot  love 
injustice.  If  we  are  benignant  and  kind,  we  cannot  love  what  is 
malignant  and  cruel.  We  should  indeed  have  a  god;  but  it 
would  be  a  god  that  we  ought  to  abhor.  And  we  should 
abhor  him,  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  his  character.  He 
mig^t  command  us  to  love  him;  but  the  command  would  be 
imjust ;  and  it  would  be  perfectiy  right  for  us  to  refuse  obedience. 
To  love  such  a  god  would  be  totally  wrong ;  and  if  we  should 
love  him,  we  should  condemn  ourselves  for  it ;  for  we  should  have 
the  unalterable  persuasion,  that  we  ought  to  hate  him.  But  our 
hatred  would  not  be  a  quiet,  peaceful  hatred  —  as  it  might  be  if 
the  god  we  had  in  view  were  weak,  as  well  as  malignant.    That 
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malignant  being  would  be  clothed  with  omnipotence.  He  would 
be  almighty  in  malice  and  cruelty.  He  would  therefore  be  an 
object  not  only  of  hatred,  but  of  terror.  Yes,  every  thought  of 
such  a  deity  would  fill  our  minds  and  all  minds  with  hatred,  fear, 
and  terror.  Intolerable  distress  and  horror  and  misery  would 
spread  through  the  world,  and  throng  all  worlds,  under  die  reign  of 
such  a  god.  There  could  be  no  peace,  day  or  night,  no  moment  of 
repose  through  the  wide  creation,  because  there  would  be  no  posn- 
Inlity  of  escaping  from  the  presence  of  that  almi^ty,  malignant 
being — that  cruel,  hateful  deity. 

Think,  brethren,  (if  you  can  let  the  horrible  thou^t  pass 
through  your  mind  without  impiety,) — what  if  the  eternal  God 
were  such  a  bemg  as  I  have  described  ?  What  if  we  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ceaseless  terror  and  wretchedness  of  being  dudmed 
to  the  throne  of  such  a  tyrant,  without  any  possibility  of  relief  t 
-—There  is  no  misery  on  earth,  and  I  know  not  that  there  is  any 
in  hell,  Uiat  could  be  compared  with  the  misery  which  we  should 
be  &ted  to  endure  in  such  a  state. 

But  oh !  what  glorious  light  breaks  forth  upon  us  out  of  this 
thick  darkness !  What  peace,  what  joy  pervades  our  souls, 
while  we  lay  hold  of  the  truth,  the  certain,  blessed  truth,  that 
God  is  love !  —  The  only  supreme  and  eternal  Being,  the  God 
whom  we  adore,  is  infinitely  and  unchangeably  good.  Ho  has 
omnipotence  ;  but  it  is  the  omnipotence  of  love.  He  has  infinite 
knowledge ;  but  his  knowledge  is  inseparably  united  with  benevo- 
lence. He  is  eternal  and  immutable.  But  his  eternity  is  iba 
eternity  of  goodness ;  and  his  immutability  is  the  immutability  of 
goodness.  He  is  a  just  God.  But  his  justice  is  always  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  love.  He  bates  sin ;  but  he  hates  it  because  it 
is  hateful ;  and  his  hatred  of  it  comes  fix)m  a  heart  that  is  isfi- 
mtely  benevolent.  Whatever  attributes  he  possesses,  are  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  goodness.  And  all  that  he  does  shows  that 
he  is  love. 

Such  a  God  is  the  proper  object  of  our  aflfection.  And  as  he 
is  supremely  good,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  supreme  affection. 
Our  whole  heart  and  soul  should  cleave  to  him,  and  rest  in  his 
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eyerlasting  kindneas.  We  have  the  happmess  to  know — it  is  not 
a  conjecture — it  is  not  a  probabilitj  —  we  know  that  Ood  is  love. 
We  know  that  he  looks  upon  his  creatures  with  the  purest,  tenderest 
affection,  and  delights  to  do  them  good.  There  is  love,  sincere  love 
in  human  hearts.  But  the  sincerest,  purest,,  warmest  love  ever 
found  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  or  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  compariscm  witii  the  love  of  Grod. 
Human  love  is  not  always  active.  Even  in  the  hearts  of  the 
most  affectionate  parents,  it  has  interruptions.  But  GtKl's  love 
is  uninterrupted.  It  always  exists  in  the  highest  activity.  And 
it  adapts  itself  to  all  conditions  and  circumstances.  If  Qod^B 
people  are  needy  —  as  they  always  are  —  his  love  acts  in  the  way 
of  a  seasonable  supply.  If  they  are  obedient,  it  acts  in  tiie  way 
of  approbation  and  complacency.  If  they  are  in  a  state  of 
suflfering,  it  pities.  If  they  offend,  it  for^ves.  If  they  are  d^ 
filed  with  «n,  it  purifies. 

Human  love  may  be  smcere  and  ardent ;  but  it  is  always  at- 
tended with  weakness,  and  is  unable  to  accomplish  its  kind  wishes. 
It  aims  and  strives  to  make  its  objects  completely  happy ;  but  it 
has  not  power  to  do  it,  and  frequently  it  is  compelled  to  witness 
great  suffering  in  place  of  the  happiness  which  it  would  confer. 
If  the  affectionate  &ther  had  power  equal  to  his  love,  how  uni- 
formly and  entirely  happy  would  his  children  be !  But  tibe  love 
of  our  divine  Friend  is  associated  with  omnipotence ;  and  no  ob- 
ttacles  can  hinder  its  operations.  God  has  power  as  well  as  dis- 
podtion,  to  supply  all  our  need,  and  to  do  exceeding  abundantiy 
for  us  above  all  we  can  ask  or  thinL 

Having  thus  considered  the  benevolence  of  Qoi  as  an  essential 
doctrine  of  revelation,  I  shall  now  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
Chriitian  experience. 

Men  in  their  natural  state  have  no  true  spiritual  discernment  of 
the  transcendent  love  of  Grod.  Sin  has  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
made  them  insensible  of  the  real  nature  and  excellence  of  this 
divine  attribute.  So  that  the  experimental,  saving  knowledge 
which  believers  have  of  the  love  of  God,  is  a  matter  of  discovery 
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-^discovery  on  their  part,  but  spiritual  revdatian  on  God's  part. 
I  propose  to  consider  this  revelation  and  discoverjr  in  three  periods ; 
firity  in  its  commencement;  secondly ^  in  its  subeequent  proffrem 
through  l\fe ;  and  thirdly j  in  its  perfection  m  the  world  above. 

ilrst,  its  commencement.  It  is  a  truth  often  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture,  that  unconverted  men  know  not  Grod.  Whatever  maj  be 
tfieir  speculative  ideas,  thej  are  ignorant  of  the  true  moral  eaced- 
lence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  no  eyes  to  see  his  glory, 
especially  the  glory  of  his  love.  Although  they  may,  in  diflferent 
ways,  obtain  a  rational  belief  that  (jod  b  benevolent ;  still  they 
do  not  see  his  benevolence  to  be  infinitely  glorious.  They  do  not 
discern  it  sphituaUy.  Accordingly  when  they  find  that  the  apos- 
tles were  full  of  admiration  in  view  of  the  height  and  depth,  and 
length  and  breadth  of  God's  love,  they  cannot  understand  tlie 
reason  of  such  admiration. 

And  bemdes  this  want  of  actual  dieoemment  of  llie  goodness 
of  Gh)d,  there  is  much  which  seems  to  unbelievers  to  be  inc<Hiwt- 
ent  with  it  They  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  Scripture,  with  infinite  benevolence.  That  God  has 
suffered  the  human  race  to  come  into  such  a  depraved,  wretched 
state ;  that  he  still  suffers  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel  and  to  perish  for  lack  of  vision ;  that  even  in 
Christian  lands  he  saves  only  a  small  part ;  that  he  requires  so 
pure  and  perfect  a  service,  even  of  sinful  men,  and  threatens  so 
dreadful  a  punishment  for  disobedience ;  these  things,  and  others 
things  of  like  kind,  obscure,  in  their  view,  the  lustre  of  divine 
goodness.  They  find  difficulty  also  in  many  of  the  dispensations 
of  God's  providence  towards  themselves.  And  on  account  of 
these  ways  of  God's  providence  and  these  doctrines  of  his  word, 
they  frequently  murmur  against  God,  as  wanting  in  benevolence. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  men  in  their  unrenewed  state.  Sin 
hath  blmded  their  eyes  to  the  glory  of  God's  infinite  love,  and 
hardened  their  hearts  against  its  attractions.  What  a  precious  dis- 
covery then  do  they  make,  when  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shines  in  their  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  glory, —  the  glory  of  all  his  perfections,  espe* 
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oUly  the  f^orj  of  his  redeeming  lore !  I  speak  of  it  m  a  discovery; 
and  80  it  is.  For  although  thejr  may  have  had  some  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  benevolence,  the  evidence  of  which  is  every- 
where visible  ;  yet  they  have  never  seen  it  as  they  now  see  it. 
They  have  seen  it  in  some  of  its  outward  manifestations;  but 
now,  under  divine  teaching,  they  look  through  these  outward  man- 
ifestations of  the  love  of  Ood,  and  see  it  m  its  own  nature.  They 
see  its  divine  beauty — its  boundless  extent.  They  now  Bee  God. 
Sefore  Ihey  only  looked  at  his  common  visible  operations,  at  the 
instances  of  good  in  his  w(»ks.  Now  God  UtM^  is  the  object 
of  their  vision.  They  have  before  heard  of  him  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear.  But  now  their  eyes  see  him.  And  they  see  that  he 
is  glorious  in  goodness.  They  see  that  Gknl  is  love.  And  tiiis 
new  view,  this  discovery  of  the  perfect,  absolute  love  of  Gknl, 
extends  itself  to  all  the  doctrines  of  his  word,  and*  all  the  ways 
of  his  providence.  Now,  as  I  may  say,  they  be^n  at.  God,  and 
descend  from  him  to  the  declarations  of  his  word,  to  his  law,  to 
his  gospel,  to  his  government,  his  sovereignty,  his  dispensations* 
They  see  God  to  be  infinitely  good.  And  then,  in  the  light  of 
his  own  infinite  goodness,  they  see  the  stamp  of  his  goodness  on 
ill  his  operations.  Formerly  they  saw  not  the  goodness  of  his 
hw^  It  appeared  to  them  to  require  too  much.  Why  ?  Because 
they  bad  no  heart  to  perceiye,  the  perfect,  ^orious  goodness  of  God 
himselll  But  as  soon  ts  men  are  divmely  enlightened,  and  the 
^m<^lng  influence  of  Ban  is  removed,  so  that  they  have  a  true 
qnritoal  discernment;  they  at  once  see  that  the  law  is  good. 
As  they  see  God  to  be  infinitely  lovely,  they  see  the  perfect  justice 
of  Qiat  law  which  requires  them  to  love  Mm,  Surely j  they  say, 
Aat  is  a  juU  and  good  Imo^  which  commands  us  to  love  a  Being 
Mk  it  eupremdff  good.  And  they  become  satisfied  in  the  same 
way  recfiecting  all  the  commands  of  God,  and  all  his  proceedings. 
Having  a  cordial  convictioQ  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  God,  and 
a  dear  apprehension  of  the  infinite  kindness  that  dwells  in  Us 
heart,  they  see  and  feel,  that  all  his  commands  must  be  right,  and 
that  they  ought  most  cheerfully  to  obey  him,  even  when  they  can 
aee  no  ofter  reason  to  obey  but  this,  that  it  is  God  who  commands. 

43* 
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And  when  thej  fix  their  thooghiB  on  Gk)d,  and  see  that  his  chai^ 
acter  is  invested  with  the  glorjr  of  infinite  love,  they  become  satis- 
fied with  all  his  dispensations  and  aU  the  doctrines  of  his  word. 
In  their  illuminated  minds,  the  glorj  of  benevolence  as  it  beams 
forth  from  the  character  of  God,  is  spread  over  all  the  truths 
which  he  has  revealed  and  aU  the  acts  of  his  providence  and 
grace.  Those  doctrines  which  once  appeared  to  them  the  most 
unjust  and  objectionable,  now  appear  just  and  right,  because  they 
view  them  in  their  connection  with  the  perfect  character  of  God^ 
in  the  li^t  of  his  transcendent  goodness.  They  rejoice  that  Qoi 
reigns,  and  will  do  all  his  pleasure  in  heaven  and  earth,  because 
they  see  that  he  is  worthy  to  reign,  and  that  all  the  ways  of  his 
government  are  but  the  expressicms  of  his  boundless  love.  Their 
persuasion  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God*s  word  and 
dispensations  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning.  It  is  not  produced 
by  logical  arguments.  Or  if  there  is  any  reasoning  about  it,  the 
reasoning  is  very  short.  The  premises  are  in  close  and  insep^ 
rable  contact  with  the  inference.  It  is  a  divine  logic.  It  is  the 
reasoning  of  spiritual  sight.  Those  who  have  this  unction  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  clearly  behold  God  in  the  glory  of  his  love  ;  they 
hear  him  speak ;  they  see  him  act.  And  as  it  b  »wA  a  Ghd 
that  speaks,  whether  in  the  way  of  doctrine  or  precept,  they  know 
that  he  speaks  right.  As  it  is  stich  a  Ghd  that  acts,  whatever 
he  does,  they  are  sure  he  does  right.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  conclusion  is  not  a  probability  but  a  certunty.  And  tins 
full  persuasion,  this  knowledge  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
God's  ways,  and  the  teachings  of  his  word.  It  is  the  Lord ;  let 
him  do  what  he  pleases.  It  is  God;  it  is  Love;  for  Ghd  is 
Love  —  let  him  teach  what  he  pleases  —  it  must  be  true.  Let 
him  command  and  let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  it  must  be  just  and 
right.  They  do  not  say,  if  God  does  so  and  so,  it  will  be  unjust 
and  contrary  to  benevolence.  They  take  quite  a  different  portion. 
—  Let  us  search  the  word  and  notice  the  acts  of  Ghd^  and  thus 
learn  what  he  actually  says  and  does  ;  and  what  he  says  and  does 
we  know  to  be  right.  Thus  the  discovery  of  Ghxl's  infinite  good- 
Bess  removes  aU  objections  and  comphunts,  and  gives  rest  to  the 
80uL 
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But  the  discovery  has  its  highest  value  in  regard  to  Christ.  It 
relates  speciallj  and  preeminentljr  to  the  gift  of  a  Saviour.  See 
how  the  Apostle  treats  the  subject  in  the  context.  He  says,  ▼• 
8th,  Ovd  ii  lave.  He  &en  adds:  '^ In  this  was  manifested  the  love 
of  God  towards  us,  because  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  hve^  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  This  was  love  in  its  most  glorious 
display.  Those  who  are  savingly  enlightened,  are  fully  persuaded 
of  all  this.  Their  inward,  cordial  conviction  corresponds  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle.  The  glory  of  God  in  liie  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  glory  of  aU  his  perfections,  especially  of  his  love. 
Formerly,  when  the  sacred  preacher  or  the  inspired  writer  set 
forth,  in  glowing  language,  liie  love  and  grace  of  God  manifested 
in  the  g&  of  his  Son,  thpy  knew  not  how  to  understand  it.  It 
was  aU  dark  and  unintelligible  to  them.  Now  this  instance  of  love 
strikes  tiiem  as  exceedingly  glorious.  When  they  consider  that 
they  and  their  fellow  creatures  are  all  sinners,  and  that  Grod  so 
loved  them  as  to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  them  —  they  are  filled 
with  astonishment,  and  are  constrained  to  say,  verily,  Q-od  is  love. 
And  when  they  see  this  great  design  of  divine  love  carried  into 
effect  in  the  salvation  of  those  that  are  lost ;  especially  when  they 
look  upon  the  depth  of  their  own  guilt  and  misery,  and  humbly 
hope  that  Grod  has  washed  and  justified  and  sanctified  them,  and 
that,  with  all  their  ill  deserts,  they  are  made  heirs  of  everlasting 
Hfe ;  they  have  no  words  to  express  the  emotions  of  their  hearts, 
and  they  can  only  say,  0 !  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  divine  love  ! 
It  now  appears  strange  to  them,  that  they  were  ever  regardless  of 
such  goodness,  and  unable  to  see  its  greatness  and  glory.  And 
they  look  with  grief  upon  the  multitude  of  sinners  around  them, 
whose  minds  are  blinded  and  whose  hearts  are  hardened,  so  that 
they  cannot  see  and  cannot  feel  as  John  did  when  he  said,  '^  A^ra- 
III  it  hvej*  or  as  Paul  (Ud,  when  he  spoke  of  knowing  the  love 
of  God  whieh  passeth  knowledge.  Their  views  and  feelings  har- 
moniae  with  those  of  the  apostles.  The  truth  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  on  this  subject  stands  before  them  in  a  clear  light. 
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The  sentiment  of  their  hearts  is,  0  that  we  had  words  to  set  fi>rth 
the  riches  of  God's  love  I  And  sometimes  they  are  ooostnoDed 
to  ciy  out)  '<  glory  to  God  in  the  hi^est ;  *'  glory  to  the  God  of 
hire! 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  first  spiritual  disooTery  whioh  re- 
deemed sinners  make  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  I  havie 
i^ken  of  the  time  when  the  Holy  Sjurit  begins  to  illuminate  their 
minds,  when  be  first  remoTOS  the  inward  cause  of  all  their  mis- 
takes and  munuuring^  and  makes  it  manifest  to  them,  that  the 
God,  against  whom  they  have  sinned,  and  agponst  whom  their 
hearti  have  so  often  raised  objections,  is  infinitely  benevolent; 
makes  them  understand  and  feel,  that  GM  is  love. 

We  now  oome  to  tiie  second  period  referred  to.  The  disoovery 
which  is  made  at  convernon,  is  a  growing  discovery.  It  is  the 
commencement  of  a  li^t,  which  slunes  brighter  and  brighter  in 
after  life.  Iliere  is  evident  need  of  such  increasing  illuminatiGii. 
Christians  are  indeed  all  taught  of  God  in  regard  to  the  present 
subject,  firom  the  commencement  of  their  piety.  At  their  convex^ 
ffion  God  begins  to  teach  them,  and  they  begin  to  learn.  But 
they  have  remaining  obscurity  and  error.  Their  ^)iritual  viskm 
falls  short  of  perfect  clearness.  They  need  to  be  more  clearly  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  love  of  God.  And  by  his  word  and  prov- 
idence, accompanied  with  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  he  is  pleased 
to  give  them  the  needed  instruction.*  This  he  does  on  different 
occasions  and  in  different  ways. 

Christians  firequently  obtain  juster  views  of  the  goodness  of 
God  as  the  result  of  afflictions.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth.  And  he  brings  them  to  know  experimentally  that  he  does 
indeed  chasten  them  in  love.  The  firuit  of  their  afflictions  is,  to 
subdue  eartlily  affections,  to  take  away  sin,  and  to  promote  spirit 
ual  mindedness.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  the  mind  of  enlight- 
ened Christians,  tiian  the  goodness  of  God  in  their  trials.  They 
know  that  they  need  chastisement.  And  such  firom  time  to  lame  is 
the  effect  of  the  trials  which  God  appoints  for  them,  that  they  can 
say  with  the  Psahnist,  '^  I  know,  0  God,  that  thy  judgments  are 
right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfubess  hast  afflicted  me."  And  seeing 
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what  is  the  design  of  God  in  their  afflictions,  and  what  happy 
effects  result  from  them,  they  reckon  them  among  their  choicest 
mercies.  And  they  render  hearty  thanks  to  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  he  does  not  forget  to  chasten  them.  The  most  painfol 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  which  once  appeared  so  incoiH 
ffistent  with  his  goodness,  and  which  sometimes  have  occasioned 
perplexities,  and  hard  thoughts  —  those  very  dispensations,  in  the 
end,  stand  before  their  minds  as  expressions  of  God's  infinite 
love.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  how  gladly  do  they  yield  them- 
selves to  the  divine  disposal,  saying  from  the  heart,  it  is  the  Lord 
—  the  Ghd  ofhve;  let  Mm  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 
And  so  they  count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  trials. 
They  love  God  more  for  his  chastisements.  They  have  more  ex- 
perience of  his  paternal  kindness.  They  cleave  to  him  and  rest 
in  his  love  with  more  confidence  and  delight.  Their  communion 
with  him  is  more  intimate  and  happy.  And  they  become  so  coin 
versant  in  their  thoughts  and  affections  with  the  unchangeable 
love  of  Grod,  and  so  satisfied  with  him  as  their  portion,  that  they 
care  less  and  less  for  other  things.  If  tiiey  may  but  contmually 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  may  truly  enjoy  his 
love  they  ask  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  means  of  afflictions,  that  Christians 
obtain  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Otod.  They  do 
this  in  their  devotional  exercises.  Sometimes  they  are  favored 
with  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  They  come  near  to  God ;  they  be- 
hold his  abounding  goodness  and  grace ;  they  thank  and  praise 
him,  and  make  known  to  him  the  desires  of  their  hearts.  Truly, 
at  such  times,  their  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Then  nothing  is  dark  and  perplexing  in  his 
eharacter  and  government.  Ail  the  objects  presented  before 
them  in  the  spiritual  world  are  invested  with  light  and  beauty. 
In  the  house  of  God,  in  their  retirements,  and  in  the  silence  of 
llie  midni^t  hour,  they  think  upon  God,  and  he  causes  his  great 
goodness  to  pass  before  them.  He  proclaims  his  name  to  them, 
and  shows  them  his  glory  ;  and  they  gaze  upon  it ;  and  tiiey  re- 
joice that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  what  he  is,  a  God  of  boundless 
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lore.  Christians  Bomeiimes  have  this  clearer  illamixiation  and 
make  this  higher  discovery  respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
seasons  devoted  specially  to  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  not  nnfir^ 
qnently  when  they  come  near  to  the  close  of  life.  From  time  to 
time,  and  in  different  ways,  God  so  reveals  himself  to  their  minds, 
and  so  manifests  his  glory,  that  they  are  ashamed  that  they  ever 
lost  sight  of  it ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  call  upon  all  aroond  to 
join  with  them  in  exalting  the  name  of  God,  and  in  celebrating 
his  eternal  love. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  dark  and  how  wretched  are  the  minds 
of  ungodly  men  ;  to  how  many  sufferings  they  are  subjected,  and 
how  their  sufferings  are  made  insupportable  by  their  hard  thoughts 
of  Otodj  and  their  want  of  a  peaceful  confidence  in  his  faithfulness 
and  love.  Go  where  you  will  in  heathen  lands  and  in  Chri8tia& 
lands,  and  you  will  find  that  the  world  lieth  in  darkness.  Uii- 
sanctified  men  know  not  God.  They  see  no  glory  in  his  charac- 
ter. And  when  they  survey  the  measures  of  his  sovereign  provi- 
dence ;  when  they  think  of  themselves  and  of  their  Creator  and 
Judge,  how  far  are  they  from  feeling,  that  Chd  is  love.  This 
blessed  truth  does  not  lodge  within  them.  Amid  the  various 
calamities  of  life,  they  have  no  refuge.  They  have  no  divine 
friend,  to  whom  they  can  reveal  their  sorrows,  and  in  whose  sym- 
pathy and  love  their  hearts  can  repose.  They  have  no  God  ;  — 
or  if  they  have  a  God,  he  is  not  like  our  God,  the  Grod  of  love. 

But  how  happy  are  we,  if  we  have  been  savingly  taught  of 
God ;  if  in  the  midst  of  all  tibe  evils  which  prevail  in  the  world, 
and  which  occasion  so  much  distress  and  so  much  murmuring  in 
the  minds  of  men,  we  may  have  such  clear,  overpowering  evidence 
of  his  perfect,  unbounded  goodness,  as  shall  at  once  solve  all  our 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  reconcile  all  seeming  mconsistencies. 
Men  are  prone  to  go  into  curious  mquiries  respecting  the  evils 
which  exist,  and  to  ask,  how  can  they  be  consistent  with  the  moral 
perfection  of  God  ?  How  can  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man, 
how  can  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  election,  the  limited  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  long  delay  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the 
final  ruin  of  so  great  a  part,  and  various  other  inscrutable  things 
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in  divine  providence ;  how  can  they  be  reconciled  with  the  infi«> 
nite  benevolence  of  God  ?  Thej  speculate  oa  these  matters;  but 
iheir  speculations  are  in  vain.  There  is  a  depth  and  a  height 
which  their  reason  cannot  reach.  If  any  man  thinks  he  is  able 
to  solve  these  difficult  questions  by  mere  reasoning,  he  will  find 
his  mistake. 

Brethren,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  We  want  a  state  of 
mind— a  light  from  above  shining  within  us,  which  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  these  speculative  inquiries,  and  will  settle  it  at 
once  as  a  primary  truth,  a  precious  reality,  that  Qod  is  IovBj  and 
that  amid  all  the  evils  which  exist,  his  love  and  wisdom  reign ; 
that  he  means  the  most  lamentable  events  for  good,  and  will  in 
the  end  make  them  subservient  to  good.  Happy,  thrice  happy 
are  they  who  have  this  inward  teaching  of  tibe  Spirit,  opening  their 
eyes  to  behold  the  unchangeable  love  of  Ood,  and  to  see  with 
wonder  and  joy  the  displays  which  he  continually  makes  of  it  in 
all  that  they  eiyoy,  and  in  all  that  they  suffer,  and  in  all  the  good 
and  all  the  evil  that  takes  place  in  the  world.  Happy  they  who 
have  made  this  blessed  dbcovery,  and  who  make  it  more  and 
more  clearly  and  fully  as  they  advance  in  the  divine  life,  and  who 
anticipttte  the  time  when  the  discovery  will  be  perfect. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  period  of  spiritual  illuminatioiL 
The  highest  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  which  we  attam  in  the 
present  life,  is  imperfect.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  But 
there  is  a  time  at  hand,  when  we  shall  see  God  iace  to  face. 
How  dear  will  be  the  light  which  will  shine  around  us  and  witb- 
in  us  in  the  heavenly  world !  In  that  celestial  light  it  will  be 
^Diade  evident,  that  the  complaints  and  objections  of  sinful  men 
were  all  groundless,  and  that  the  war  they  had  been  wagmg 
against  God,  was  a  war  of  wickedness  against  infinite  goodness, 
Ibe  wicked  themselves  will  see  this,  and  they  will  stand  guilty 
and  self-condenmed  before  God.  But  this  celestial  light  will 
faring  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  ^ory  to  the  saints.  In  the 
world  below  they  began  to  discover  the  love  of  God ;  they  began 
to  experience  the  fruits  of  that  love,  and  hoped  they  should  ex- 
perience them  in  larger  measures,  in  the  world  above.     Now 
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they  realise  their  most  exalted  hopes.  Thej  remember  that  they 
began  in  the  world  below  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good ; 
and  they  bless  God  that  he  opened  their  eyes  to  see  his  goodness ; 
and  they  wonder  they  did  not  see  it  more  clearly.  When  they 
cast  their  thoughts  back  over  the  scenes  they  passed  through  in 
their  probationary  state,  they  see  that  their  path  from  the  begjoH 
ning  to  the  end  of  life,  was  strewed  with  the  fhuts  of  God's  lore. 
They  see,  as  they  never  saw  before,  the  forbearance  and  good- 
ness of  (rod  towards  them,  while  they  lived  in  sin.  Thej  now 
see  far  more  clearly  than  they  ever  saw  in  the  worid  below,  the 
glory  of  God's  eternal  and  sovereign  love,  which  provided  a 
Saviour  for  them,  and  inclined  their  hearts  to  receive  him  ;  that 
love  which  watched  over  them  through  their  whole  course ;  which 
strengthened  them  in  their  weakness ;  which  delivered  them  from 
the  power  of  their  enemies;  which  guarded  them  against  the 
ruinous  effects  of  a  deceitful  and  wicked  heart ;  which  restored  their 
wandering  feet ;  which  sustained  and  comforted  them  in  all  their 
trials,  and  made  them  conquerors  and  more  than  conquerors. 
When  they  look  towards  the  pit  of  destruction,  with  a  full  cwi- 
sciousQCSs,  that  it  is  their  merited  portion,  and  yet  find  that  they 
are  saved  from  it,  and  that  an  abundant  entrance  has  been 
ministered  to  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  they  are 
brought  there,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  they  have 
done,  but  by  the  abounding  grace  of  God ;  oh  I  what  a  clear 
view,  what  a  «rivid  impression  they  will  have  of  the  immeasurable 
love  of  their  God  and  Saviour !  and  with  what  wonder  and  delist 
will  they  dwell  upon  it.  Their  conception  of  divine  love  is  so 
much  superior  to  anything  attained  to  before,  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  new  discovery.  It  is  indeed  a  new  discovery ;  for  they  not 
only  see  with  greater  clearness  what  they  saw  in  part  before,  but 
they  see  much  that  was  concealed  from  them,  even  in  their  most 
favored  state  on  earth.  They  began  to  discover  the  goodness  of 
Qt)d  when  they  were  first  enlightened.  That  was  their  childhood, 
the  first  period  of  discovery.  The  second  period  followed  the 
period  of  youth ;  and  through  that  period  their  knowledge  of  the 
God  oi  love  was  increasing  in  clearness.     Now  they  have  come 
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to  UiO  period  of  c<HDplete  manhood  in  the  world  above;  that 
world  which  needs  not  our  inferior  lights  —  because  God  himself 
IB  the  Sun  that  shines  perpetoall;  there,  and  the  splendor  of  his 
character  fills  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  with  perfect  light. 
And  yet  their  knowledge  of  God  will  constantly  increase,  because 
their  capacity  will  increase;  and  their  continual  experience  of 
the  blessedness  which  comes  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
divine  love  will  make  constant  additions  to  their  knowledge.  This 
is  the  heaven  of  the  sunts ;  to  be  forever  with  God,  to  behold  his 
^ory,  fiurever  to  love  him,  and  forever  to  enjoy  his  love.  This  is 
the  life  eternal  promised  to  believers.  This  is  the  fulness  of  joy, 
and  pleasure  forevermore. 
VOL.  V.  44 
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SERMON    I. 

Iftiih  55:  S,  9. — Lit  thb  wxokxd  roRSAxa  his  wat,  ajkd  thb  trmnoBV- 

BOnS  MAN  HIS  THOUGHTS,  AHD  LBT  HIM  BBTinUf  UHTO  THS  LORD,  AXD 
HB  WILL  HATB  MSBOT  UPON  HIM,  AND  TO  OUB  OOD,  FOB  HB  WILL  ABUH* 
DANTLT  PARDON.  FOB  MT  THOUGHTS  ABE  NOT  TOUB  THOUGHTS,  NBITHHB 
ABE  TOUB  WATS  MT  WATS,  SAITH  THE  LOBD.  FOB  AS  THB  HSATBNS  ABS 
BIGHEB  THAN  THB  BABTH ;  SO  ABE  MT  WATS  HIGHBB  THAN  TOUB  WATS* 
AND  MT  THOUGHTS  THAN  TOUB  THOUGHTS. 

Thb  prophet  here  speaks  in  the  name  of  Qoi^  and  says: 
^^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  waj,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon^  or,  as 
it  is  in  the  original,  he  will  muUiply  pardons,  and  then  he  adds, 
"/(?r  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  waya 
my  ways,  suth  the  Lord  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth  ;  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts."  The  Lord  will  abundantly  pardon  — for 
his  thoughts  and  ways  are  inconceivably  higher  than  ours.  This 
then  is  the  sentiment  of  the  text ;  that  the  mercy  which  Ovd  er- 
ereises  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  exceedingly  above  that  which  i$ 
found  in  the  heart  of  man.  This  sentiment  we  are  now  particu- 
larly to  consider.     And  may  God  grant  that  our  contemplati(His 
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on  this  subject  may  inspire  us  with  devout  admiration  of  the  height 
and  depth  of  divine  mercy. 

Turn  then  jour  thoughts  to  this  theme  in  which  we  are  all  Sd 
deeply  concerned,  and  conader  in  what  respects  the  mercy  which 
Qod  exercises  in  for^veness,  exceeds  that  which  is  found  in 
man. 

First.  The  mercy  of  Gbd  in  for^veness  is  far  above  that 
which  is  found  in  man,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  offenees 
which  fie  forgivei.  The  prophet  says,  he  wiU  multiply  pardons. 
And  the  Apostle  says :  ^^  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  to  jus- 
tification." In  this  respect,  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are  far  su* 
perior  to  ours.  The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  contrary  to  our  natu- 
ral disposition,  tlnrenewed  man,  when  insulted  or  injured,  is 
resentful,  and  meditates  revenge.  And  even  Christians  find  it 
hard  to  forgive,  especially  if  the  ofiences  committed  against  them 
are  multiplied.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  character  in 
which  we  are  commonly  more  deficient.  When  anything  is  done 
to  lower  our  reputation,  or  to  interfere  with  our  worldly  interests ; 
how  quick  are  our  resentful  passions  to  kmdle !  And  if,  throng 
divine  grace,  we  attain  to  a  feeling  of  forgiveness  towards  a  per- 
son, who  injures  us  once,  or  in  a  few  instances ;  how  are  our  kind 
feelings  overcome,  and  our  resentment  excited,  if  his  injuries  are 
many  times  repeated.  What  a  long  struggle  would  most  of  U8 
have  with  our  own  hearts,  before  we  could  come  to  a  feeling  of 
real  forgiveness  and  kmdness  towards  one  who  had,  in  numberless 
mstances,  been  actbg  the  part  of  an  enemy,  and  had  plotted 
and  labored,  to  injure  us.  Even  if  he  should  repent^  still  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  forgive  and  forget  so  many  offences.  Such 
IS  man.  How  feeble  and  scanty  is  the  feelmg  of  forgivenera  in 
our  hearts !    And  to  how  few  offences  does  it  reach. 

Think  now  of  the  mercy  of  Chd.  How  high  does  it  rise  above 
what  is  found  in  man !  The  sins  which  we  have  committed 
against  Qod,  are  more  than  can  be  numbered.  We  multiply  our 
offences.  But  God  can  multiply  pardons  still  more.  Our  trani- 
gressions  abound  ;  but  his  for^ving  mercy  superabounds. 

Secondly.    The  same  appears  in  regard  to  the  number  of  q^ 
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fmider%  idioiB  Qod  forghres.  If  we  ahonld  got  our  lieftrtB  io 
softened  with  kmd  feeling,  that  we  shonld  be  ditpoaed  to  forget  all 
^ttie  oSmees  of  %  Bin^  individaal ;  jet  what  ooold  we  do,  if  all 
•ffonnd  08  should  beeome  our  enemies  ?  What  ooold  we  do,  if 
aU  the  w(Mdd  shonld  oombine  their  eflforis  to  vox  and  injore  ns  f 
Who  of  us  would  have  a  principle  of  love  and  fergiveness  pow^ar- 
fid  enongjb,  to  meet  half  way  sudi  a  killing  emergency  as  this  f 
How  would  the  flow  of  aflbction  wiAin  us  eease,  and  onr  q»rite 
wither  away,  if  only  a  small  number  of  men,  eq)ecially  those  who 
have  been  the  objects  of  oar  love,  should  prore  treadierous  and 
hostile  ?  Who  would  renture  to  predict  that  his  benignant  ftel- 
ingi  would  hold  out,  and  his  heart  be  prompt  to  forgive  in  snob 
tireumstanoes  as  these? 

BcAiold  now  the  tramcendent  hve  cf  €hdl  His  fcrgrring 
nercy  is  large  enoo^  to  reach  to  a  whole  world  of  rebels ;  and 
it  does  actually  reach  to  all  beliereFS-—  a  multitude  which  no  man 
ean  number.  Ood  for^ves  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  offend- 
ers as  rea^y  as  he  fi>rgiyes  a  sbf^e  individttal.  He  is  neter 
weary  of  forgiving.  After  he  has  pardoned  millions  of  sinners, 
he  is  just  as  ready  to  pardon  millions  more.  Verily  this  is  not 
after  the  manner  of  men. 

Thirdly.  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are  far  above  ours  mfof^ 
giving  offences  wM<A  have  been  long  continued* 

As  to  (mr«e2t;e«;-^^  though  we  may  have  a  heart  to  forgive  a 
man  who  injures  us  for  a  few  days ;  our  forj^ving  temper  is  al- 
most sure  to  fiiil,  if  his  injuries  are  long  continued.  For  a  time, 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  become  our  friend.  But  if  we  have  long  experienced 
his  injuries,  and  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  perverseness 
of  his  disposition ;  our  feelings  are  very  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and 
our  meekness  and  kindness  to  give  way  to  anger  and  ill  will. 

Bee  now  how  different  it  is  with  the  mercy  of  Grod.  The  whole 
race  of  mankind  have  been  sinning  agsunst  him  thousands  cf 
years ;  and  yet  he  continues  to  look  upon  them  witli  a  perfect 
readmesa  to  forgive.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  every  generation  of 
men ;  and  so  in  regard  to  mdividuals.    Let  them  sm  ever  so  long, 
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even  to  did  age ;  he  b  still  ready  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  And 
if  thej  are  dispoeed  to  seek  forgivenees  in  the  appointed  way,  he 
win  freely  forgjire  them.  And  if  not,  he  will  have  the  same  mer« 
oifol  heart,  as  though  he  did  actoally  forgire. —  I  lately  knew, 
a  man,  who  had  heen  an  enemy  to  God  and  religion  np  to  the 
age  of  eij^ty^three  years.  Throu^  divine  grace,  he  then  thought 
on  his  ways,  and  sud,  — '^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and 
will  say.  Father,  I  have  sinned."-— The  God  of  mercy  met  that 
penitent,  broken*-hearted  old  man,  and  embraced  him  as  Idndlj 
as  thon^  he  had  sinned  but  a  day.  He  rejoiced  over  him,  *now 
returned  from  lus  wanderings,  and  welcomed  him  to  his  house ; 
aaying,  ^*  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found*"  Such  is  the  long  sufiering  and  mercy  of  God ! 
And  it  appears,  if  possible,  still  more  wonderful  towards  his  own 
diildren,  who  continue  their  o&nces,  in  one  way  or  another,  as 
long  as  they  live,  and  he  still  forgives. 

Fourthly.  God  shows  that  his  thoughts  and  ways  are  fSur  above 
ours,  in  forgiving  oflfences  wUch  are  attended  with  high  aggr^ 

We  may  be  able  to  overlook  wmalU^  trioial  oSences,  even  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  continued  for  « long  time.  But  suppose  a 
man  commits  oSences  of  great  criminality.  Suppose  he  aims  a 
&tal  blow  at  our  reputation  and  our  happiness.  Suppose  that, 
with  infernal  malice,  he  is  continually  plotting  our  ruin;  that 
wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do,  we  are  forced  to  encounter 
the  effects  of  his  enmity.  What  feelings  of  impatience  and  resent- 
ment are  likely  to  get  possession  of  our  hearts ;  and  most  of  all,  if 
that  enemy  is  one  whom  we  have  often  relieved  in  difficulty,  and 
always  treated  with  kindness.  How  could  we  bear  with  his  en- 
mity m  these  circumstances,  and  still  cherish  towards  him  a 
forgiving  spirit 

Bee  here  how  hi^y  God  is  exalted  above  man !  He  is  ^^the 
Lmd  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  for^ving  iniquity, 
and  transgression,  and  sin ; " — forgiving  all  kinds  and  all  degrees 
of  rin'-*-offences  the  most  aggravated.  Look  at  the  Corinthian  be- 
lievars*    They  had  been  idolaters,  fornicators,  adulterers,  thieves, 

44* 
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ooyetous,  dnrnkarda,  reyilers,  eztortioiien.  And  yet  God 
ready  to  forgiye  even  them,  and  did  actoally  forgive  large  num- 
bers of  them.  They  were  washed,  they  were  justified,  they  were 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  and  by  the  Spirit  of  tbeir 
God.  Look  at  the  enemies  and  murderers  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 
Whose  guilt  could  be  greater  than  theirs  ?  And  yet  forgiveness 
was  to  be  offered  first  of  all  to  them.  Jesus  directed  the  apostles 
to  go  forth  witb  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  ^'  beginmng  at  Jen^ 
$alem;  "  —  be^nning  there  among  those  who  bated,  and  crucified 
him.'  He  regarded  their  extraordinary  guilt,  as  fumishmg  aa 
occasicm  for  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  mercy  in  tiieir  for^ve* 
ness.  So  it  was  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  a  blasphemer,  a 
persecutor,  and  a  murderer — yea,  a  murderer  of  God's  own  chil- 
dren, and  one  of  the  chief  of  anners.  Yet  God  had  mercy  on 
him,  and  forgave  him  all  the  wrong  he  had  done.  And  Paul  is 
now  exhibited  before  us,  not  as  a  solitary  case,  but  as  a  public 
example  of  God's  wonderful  mercy,  a  witness  to  all  after  ages, 
that  God  abounds  in  forgiveness.  You  see,  brethren,  what  mercy 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  God.  Human  sin  rises  very  high ;  but  his 
forgiving  mercy  rises  higher.  Let  the  wicked,  however  wicked 
he  may  be,  forsake  his  wicked  ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantiy  pardon.  For 
his  thoughts  and  ways  are  infinitely  higher  than  ours. 

In  the  Jifth  place ;  God  is  distinguished  above  us  by  the  perfect 
freeness  with  which  he  forgives.  As  we  have  but  littie  benev- 
olence and  much  selfishness ;  we  generally  want  some  ^ft,  some 
special  favor  to  help  us  in  the  exercise  of  for^veness  towards 
those  who  have  injured  us.  If  any  one  wishes  us  to  for^ve  him, 
it  is  our  way  to  say :  Pay  what  thou  awest;  repaxt  the  injury 
done. 

But  Qod^s  forgiveness  is  perfectly  free^  "  without  money  and 
without  price."  He  requires  nothing  to  be  done  by  us  to  pur* 
chase  a  pardon.  God  has  no  selfishness  to  consult ;  no  unkind, 
resentful  feelings  like  ours,  to  be  pacified.  He  does  indeed  re- 
quire us  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  in  order  to  forgiveness. 
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Bat  be  requires  it  for  our  goadj  not  as  a  &yor  to  himself.  He 
denres  no  &yor ;  he  needs  none ;  he  oan  reoeiye  none.  From 
the  yeiy  nature  of  the  ease,  the  conditions  proposed  are  indispen* 
sable  to  onr  enjoying  the  blessfaig  of  forj^yeness.  For^veness 
would  not  he  fi>rj^yenesB  to  us,  unless  we  complied  with  the  condi- 
lions  prescribed.  So  that  his  insstbg  upon  the  conditions,  instead 
of  detraoting  from  the  fireeness  of  his  pardoning  mercy,  is  only 
tiie  method  he  pursues  to  make  us  partakers  of  that  precious 
Mesring.  Eyery  pardoned  shmer  wOl  say,  that  the  act  of  Grod 
in  foraying  him  was  perfectly  unmerited  and  free.  Indeed,  the 
way  pomted  out  in  the  gospel,  is  the  oidy  conceiyable  way,  in 
which  the  blessmg  of  forgiyeness  can  be  enjoyed.  And  surely 
a  pft  is  free^  when  all  that  is  required  of  ns  is,  that  we  should 
be  heartUy  wWing  to  reeetve  U. 

Szthly.  Another  thing  which  shows  that  God  is  highly  ex- 
alted aboye  us,  Lb  the  eonqdeteness  of  the  pardon  which  he  grants. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  with  us,'  that  we  entirely  forgiye  a  person 
who  offends  us.  We  may  say,  we  forj^ye  him ;  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  a  regard  to  our  reputation  or  interest,  we  may  treat 
him  with  common  respect  and  kindness.  But  do  we  from  the 
heart  wmpUtdy  for^ye  him  ?  Is  there  no  bitterness  of  feeling 
left  ?  Or  if  no  bitterness,  is  there  no  want  of  Idndness  ?  Is 
Ihere  the  sweetness  of  hearty  loye  ?  Men  sometimes  say,  they 
esaiforgwe^  but  ctamoi forget; — which  is  much  the  same  as  say- 
ing, they  can  for^ye  so  fiur  as  outward  appearances  go,  but  not 
from  the  heart ;  partially  but  not  entirely.  We  seldom  so  com- 
pletely pass  by  an  offence,  especially  a  great  offence,  that  the 
remembrance  of  it  does  not  occasionally  disturb  our  feelmgs.  It 
would  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  goodness  in  us,  if  we  should 
completely  bury  an  iojury,  which  had  been  wounding  to  our  feel- 
ings ;  — if  we  should  so  completely  bury  it,  that  it  should  no  longer 
cause  disquiet  to  our  mmds.  Should  we  thus  entirely  forgiye  a 
few  acts,  or  eyen  one  act  of  manifest  unkindness  and  hostility ;  it 
would  be  more  than  is  commonly  done ;  —  shall  I  say,  more  than 
is  commonly  done  eyen  by  Christians  ?  How  then  could  such 
poor,  selfish  hearts  as  ours,  entirely  forj^ye  a  great  multitude  of 
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unproTcdLed  ofiencei)  eommitted  for  a  long  HmOf  by  a  large  ihbb- 
ber  of  onrea^onable  and  wicked  men— ^lo  e&tirefy  Soirffwe  ihau^ 
at  to  blot  ttem  oat  firom  our  remembraooe ! 

But  0 1  the  heif^  and  the  deptii  of  the  mtrtj  of  Qod !    Ha 
aees  all  &•  sint  which  the  whole  multttade  of  hie  pe<^  hare 
eommitted— -Ant  more  in  miaber  than  the  sands  on  the  sei^ 
shore,  and  like  moontaias  for  greatness;  —  sins  ten  thoueand  timet 
beyond  what  ever  have  been  or  can  be  oommitted  against  man* 
God  sees  them  m  all  their  -aggraTatiaDSy  and  their  feng  eontiik- 
nance— -sins  of  crimson  color— ^  sins  so  gross  and  horxible  as  to 
make  the  earth  to  quake  and  to  ooTcr  the  face  of  the  heavene 
with  blaokness.    GRie  eye  of  God  sees  them  all;— and  yet  ha 
fargive9^  completely  fiirgiTes.  As  &r  as  the  east  is  from  the  west| 
so  &r  he  removes  the  transgressions  of  bis  pe<^le  fift>m  them.    He 
bfets  them  oat  tmat  Us  book.    He  will  never  remember  them. 
He  has  oast  them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.    He  baa  so  eoni* 
pletely  pardoned  his  believing  pefopie,  that  he  will  not  safir  the 
least  accusation  to  be  brou^t  against  them*    He  will  not  suAt 
any  one  even  to  mention  their  transgressions.     It  is  with  this 
exalted  view  of  God's  mercy,  in  the  complete  for^veness  of  hia 
people,  that  the  Apostle  so  exultingly  exclaims :    '^  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?     It  is  Qoi  that  jnstifieth  ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  "     Who  would  thkik  of  revertmg  the 
sentence  even  of  an  eartMy  king,  and  of  condemning  those  whom 
he  had  seen  fit  to  pardon  ?     Who  then  shall  take  upon  him  to 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  king  of  king%^  and  to  condemn  those 
whom  he  has  pardoned  ?    Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
those,  agiunst  whom  the  Lord  of  all  brmgs  no  charge,  and  against 
whom  he  says,  that  no  charge  shall  ever  be  brought  by  any  one  in 
heaven  or  earth  ?   Behold  here,  tht  reign  of  grace.   Grod  abvmdan^ 
Iff  pardons,  and  completely  pardons ;  and  he  looks  upon  his  people 
and  loads  them  with  benefits,  as  though  they  had  never  oflended. 

Tins  leads  me  to  say,  in  the  Beventh  place,  that  Gknl's  ways 
are  above  our  wajrs  in  respect  to  the  bleseings  he  beetowe  an  thou 
whom  heforgivee^  and  in  token  of  his  forgiveness. 

Where  is  the  man,  who  will  not  only  forgive  from  the  heart 
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tfioee  who  have  done  him  the  greatest  possible  injury,  but  will 
enrich  them  with  precious  gifts,  and  make  them  heirs  to  his  estate, 
in  common  with  his  own  children  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  would 
do  this  ?  Where  is  the  Idng  that  would  take  a  rebel  that  he  had 
bought  proper  to  pardon,  and  ^ve  him  a  place  not  only  in  his 
house,  but  on  his  tkr<mef  Where  is  the  king,  who  would  do  any- 
tiling  like  this  ?  Men,  even  good  men,  are  apt  to  be  very  sparing 
in  their  favors  to  those  whom  they  forgive.  Their  forgiveness  is 
A  scanty  forgiveness,  and  is  followed  by  few  or  no  acts  of  generous 
ftiendship. 

But  0  !  how  different  it  is  with  a  pardoning  God  I  He  not 
<nily  forgives  his  people,  in  the  limited  sense ;  that  is,  he  not  only 
exempts  them  from  the  punishment  they  deserve,  but  grants  them 
fiivors  of  infinite  worth.  He  adopts  them  as  his  children ;  and 
has  laid  up  for  them  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
ihe  heart  conceived.  He  has  made  them  heirs  to  an  unfading 
inheritance,  yes,  heirs  to  his  own  eternal  kingdom.  And  by  and 
|yy,  w^jkOn  the  work  of  his  redeeming  grace  is  carried  into  full 
efleet,  they,  who  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  and  who  know 
tiiat  they  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  wll  find  themselves 
ritting  with  Christ  on  his  throne  in  the  heavens.  They  will  not 
only  have  the  happiness  of  serving  their  blessed  Lord,  and  enjoy- 
ing his  presence,  but  will  reiffn  with  him*  So  glorious  is  the 
tteroy  of  Qoi  in  pardoning  and  justifying  those  who  believe. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  thing  more,  in  which  Gkxl's  thoughts  and 
ways  are  so  far  above  ours ;  and  that  is,  the  tpork  he  Aaa  done  to 
prepare  the  way  for  forgwenees. 

When  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  us,  we  expect  that 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  fbi^ 
Ipveness,  will  be  done  by  kmedf.  If  any  one  is  to  be  empk>yed 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  help  forward  a  reconciliation ;  we  feel 
tiiat  it  belongs  to  Am,  not  to  ti«,  to  provide  such  an  intercessor. 
Of  if  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  some  special  serrice  to  be 
perfi>rmed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  forgiveness  of  an  offisnce ; 
it  is  not  according  to  our  ideas  of  propriety,  that  the  party  offend- 
ai  should  pay  the  money,  or  do  the  requisite  service.    We  expect 
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that  the  offender  himself  will  see  to  that.  Whatever  is  necessary 
to  open  the  door  for  us  to  forgive  one  who  has  injured  us,  we 
stand  up  and  say,  it  is  not  for  us  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  do  that 
necessary  thing.  We  say,  that  is  the  business  of  him  who  has 
injured  us,  if  he  wishes  to  be  forgiven.  If  any  stooping  is  called 
for,  he  must  be  the  one  to  stoop.     This  is  the  manner  of  men. 

But  0 !  how  &r  otherwise  it  is  in  regard  to  the  mercy  which 
God  exercises  in  for^veness.     Mankind  are  the  offenders.     But 
they  are  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  do  anything  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation.     This  apostate  world  never  took  a  single  step, 
never  lifted  a  finger,  towards  securing  forgiveness,  or  preparing 
the  way  for  it.     The  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  fisdl, 
shows  what  is  natural  to  man.     They  did  not  hasten  into  the 
presence  of  Ood,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  entreating 
him  to  pardon  them.     They  did  not  do  anything,  they  did  not 
so  much  as  think  of  doing  anything,  to  procure  for^veness.     AH 
they  did  was  to  attempt  to  hide  themselves  from  the  eye  of  Ood. 
And  this  is  all  that  a  world  of  sinners  would  ever  do,  if  left  to 
the  promptings  of  their  own  guilty  souls.     They  would  try  to 
get  away  from  the  presence  of  God  —  to  hide  themselves  firom 
the  face  of  their  righteous  judge.     It  comes  then  to  this ;  that 
God,  the  offended  party,  must  not  only  forgive  the  offenders,  but 
must  himself  take  all  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  pre 
pare  the  way  for  forgiveness.     Whatever  is  to  be  done  to  open 
the  door  for  the  pardon  of  rebels,  must  be  done  on  his  part.     If  a 
sacrifice  is  called  for  ;  God  himself  must  provide  it.    If  a  mighty 
work  is  to  be  done  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
honor  of  the  Lawgiver ;  the  Lawgiver  himself  must  propose  it, 
and  see  that  it  is  accomplished  —  not  indeed  by  sinners,  but. by 
one  whom  he  appoints  to  act  far  sinners.     Thus  the  business  of 
forgiveness  in  all  its  parts  must  be  undertaken  and  carried  for- 
ward by  God  himself,  or  the  whole  world  will  fall  under  the  pen- 
alty of  the  violated  law,  and  perish  forever.     The  God  of  heaven 
Jias  undertaken  it.     And  all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  pardon  of  offenders,  the  Being  offended  has  himself 
provided.     And  he  has  made  all   that  provision,  while  it  was 
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neither  sought  nor  desired  bj  sinners ;  and  while  the j  were  all 
the  while  rebelling  against  him  more  and  more.  This,  I  say,  is 
not  after  the  manner  of  men. 

•  But,  my  brethren,  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  what 
has  God  actually  done  to  bring  about  the  forgiveness  of  sin? — Let 
heaven  and  earth  be  astonished  at  this  work  of  a  merciful,  par- 
doning God.  Here  is  the  wonder  of  wonders !  The  world  is  lost 
forever,  unless  the  Son  of  God,  more  excellent,  and  more  dear  to 
tiie  Father,  than  all  the  creation  —  unless  he  is  made  the  sacrifice. 
"Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  It  is  not 
possible  that  sin  should  be  forgiven  in  any  other  way.  Tou  may 
88  well  say,  it  is  possible  that  sin  should  not  be  sin,  or  that  God 
should  not  be  God,  as  that  he  can  pardon  sin  without  this  sacri- 
fice. Herein  is  love,  infinitely  above  the  highest  love  that  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  man.  For  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man,  did 
jou  ever  hear  of  any  man,  however,  good,  that  would  give  up  his 
own  beloved  and  only  son  to  die  in  the  place  of  his  enemies. 
Herein  is  love  truly  divine. —  See  what  took  place  on  that  dark 
and  doleful  night,  when  Jesus  was  betrayed ;  and  what  took  place 
ihe  next  day  on  mount  Calvary.  There  to  procure  our  forgive 
nees,  the  Son  of  God  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  And  on  that  cross 
he  hangs  in  agony  which  cannot  be  described,  fi*om  hour  to  hour, 
exhausted  and  faint  with  extreme  anguish,  cruelly  insulted  and 
abused  by  his  enemies  —  forsaken  of  his  friends  —  and  forsaken 
of  his  &od —  till  he  has  drunk  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the  very  dregs. 
This  is  the  astonishing  method,  which  Grod  takes  to  prepare  the 
way  for  divine  mercy  to  flow  forth  in  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
We  see,  then,  to-day,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  clearly  and  to 
acknowledge  more  devoutly  in  ages  to  oome,  that  the  love  of  God 
passeth  all  understanding  ;  that  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  higher 
than  any  mercy  ever  extrcised  or  conceived  by  the  heart  of  man. 
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SERMON   II. 


Isaiah  55:  8,9. 


This  pasnge,  taken  together,  bringi  out  iliie  BentmeDty 
Ij ;  that  in  rmpect  to  the  Tnmrey  wMdk  Q-od  exireites  in  tkefir' 
givmest  of  rittj  hi»  thought8  and  wajf9  mre  m  far  abom  oun^  m 
Ai  hsavent  are  above  the  earths 

In  my  attempt  to  illutrate  this  sentimeiil  in  ibm  foimer  fi»* 
tourae,  I  noticed  the  fidlowing  partioolan;  namely ;  ttie  Bomber 
of  ofiences  whieh  Gkxl  fbr^vee ;  the  namb«r  of  offBnden  be  in^ 
gives ;  the  long  oontinnance  and  the  aggnmitioDS  of  ttie  oflencea; 
tiie  freenees  and  the  completenem  of  the  pardon  he  grants ;  die 
precious  blessings  vhich  he  bestows  on  those  who  are  pardoned; 
and  finally,  the  measures  he  adopts  to  prepare  the  way  £nr  ov 
fbrgiveness.  In  all  these  respects,  we  have  seen,  tbat  Ood  is 
exalted  far  above  man. 

I  cannot  be  willing  to  dismiss  a  subject  of  such  conseqnenee  m 
this,  without  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  itepraeiical  ictst. 

First.  The  transcendent  mercy  which  Chd  ehowe  in  the  for^ 
giveness  of  our  eine^  ihoiUd  be  <m  effectual  motive  with  uetoike 
exerciee  qf  forgiveness  towards  our  offending  fettow  creatures. 
<<  Be  ye  kind,"  says  an  Apostle,  ^^  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one 
another  even  as  God^  for  Christ's  sake,  hatii  forgiven  youJ^ 

The  duty  of  forgiving  and  loving  those  who  injure  us,  is  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  a  duty  quite  uncongenial  to  our  naloral 
disposition.  We  may  be  convinced  of  our  obligation  to  forgive. 
It  may  be  made  perfectly  plain  to  our  understanding,  that  6h)d  en- 
joins this  duty,  and  that  our  present  peace  of  mind  and  our  future 
well  being  require  it  of  us.  But  when  any  one  injures  us  it  often 
becomes  a  serious  (^uestiou,  how  we  can  bring  our  proud,  selfish, 
resentful  hearts   to  forgive.     Now,  so  &r  as  motives  are  con- 
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cemed,  there   is  nothing  which  possesses  such  power,  as  the 
mercy  which  Gkxl  exercises  through  Christ  in  forgiving  our  sins. 
Let  us  then  look  at  the  facts  in  the  case  just  as  thoj  are.     Let 
U8  take  a  view  of  ourselves  as  rinners.     Let  us  call  to  mind  how 
many  and  how  long  continued  have  been  the  offences  which  we 
have  committed  against  Ood.     Let  it  be  impressed  on  our  minds 
how  tremendous  is  the  amount  of  our  guilt     Let  us  see  and  feel 
fiiat  we  deserve  nothmg  less  than  everlasting  banishment  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Let  us  cease  to  murmur  agiunst  the  justice 
of  Gtodj  and  become  silent  before  him ;  —  or  if  we  speak,  let  it  be 
only  to  say :  ^^  I£  thou  Lord  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who 
could  stand  ? "     While  vievring  ourselves  in  this  light,  and  feel- 
ing, that  we  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  let  us  hum- 
bly and  thankfully  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Ood  of  mercy  —  to 
Qod  on  a  throne  of  grace,  who  has  freely  forgiven  all  our  sins, 
and  delivered  us  from  eternal  death.     Let  us  do  this,  brethren, 
and  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  us  in  regard  to  the  oflences  of  our 
^ow-men?     Why,  their  offences  and  injuries  will  appear  too 
email  to  be  noticed.     They  wiU  all  vanish  out  of  sight,  in  CGat- 
parison  with  the  sins  we  have  conmiitted  against  Qoi.    And  our 
hearts  will  be  so  softened  and  melted  by  his  wonderful  kindness  and 
grace  in  forgiving  our  sins,  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  forgive 
the  few  offences  committed  against  us.     The  greatest  injuries  we 
have  ever  ree^ved  frx)m  our  fellow  creatures,  even  from  our  bit- 
terest enemies  —  what  are  they,  compared  with  what  we  have 
done  against  God  ?     When  we  think  of  this,  and  look  into  the 
heart  of  God,  and  see  that  he  has  mercy  enough  to  pass  by  all 
our  oflfoncee,  and  to  make  us  eternally  blessed  in  his  kingdom ; 
how  can  we  resent  any  injury,  or  feel  the  smallest  degree  of  hard- 
nees  or  unkindneas  towards  any  person  on  earth  ? 

Or,  if  we  should  ever  find  this  view  of  the  subject  insuflteient 
to  produce  the  desired  efiect,  and  our  proud,  resentful  hearta 
should  need  an  influence  still  more  powerful ;  then  let  us  think 
ijl  the  astonishing  means,  by  which  our  forgiveness  was  procured. 
Let  us  look  to  Jesus,  suffering  and  dying  for  our  sins.  Let  ua 
place  ourselves  on  Calvary  near  the  cross,  and  there  behold  the 
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Son  of  God  enduring  the  pains  of  cracnfixion,  that  the  hdnooi 
rios  which  we  have  committed  against  him  and  against  his  Fatiier, 
might  all  be  pardoned.  Such  a  view  of  Christ  crucified  homUei 
fhe  pride  of  ihe  heart ;  it  melts  the  hardness  of  the  heart ;  and 
accordmg  to  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Apostle,  it  helps  ns^ 
as  the  elect  of  Qoij  to  put  on  bowels  of  meroj,  long  suflbring, 
gentleness,  and  forgiveness.  It  helps  us  to  feel  —oh  1  that  we 
could  feel  —  as  the  blessed  Jesus  felt  when  he  died  for  us ;  and 
as  he  now  feels,  when,  in  yiew  of  all  we  have  done,  he  says,  ^  thj 
sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

Dear  brethren,  let  us  remember  this.  Oflences  and  injuries 
are  to  be  expected  from  our  fellow-men,  and  even  from  ChiistiaiiB ; 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  tve  shall  doubtless  oiSmd  them^  And 
there  will  be  constant  occasion,  as  bng  as  we  live  in  such  a  worid 
as  this,  for  the  exercise  of  a  forbearing,  forgiving  (^position. 
And  it  will  often  be  a  very  serious  inquiry  with  us,  what  we  shall 
do  to  cherish  and  increase  such  a  disposition  in  our  own  hearts. 
Now  there  are  many  ways,  in  which  we  may  do  something  towards 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  nothing  will  be  likely  to  prove 
effechial,  if  we  neglect  the  great  motive  which  I  have  suggested. 
Worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy  will  not  avail  us  here.  We  must 
go  to  the  cross.  We  must  have  the  power  of  faith.  We  must 
repose  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  our  kind,  forgiving  Saviour.  —  Let 
us  then  form  the  habit  of  looking  at  our  own  aggravated  offences, 
and  at  that  astonishing  mercy  of  God  which  pardons  and  saves. 
And  let  us  form  the  habit  of  looking  unto  Jesus,  and  dwelling  in 
our  meditations  upon  what  he  did  and  suffered  to  procure  our 
deliverance  IBrom  the  wrath  to  come.  Whenever  our  hearts  grow 
resentful  and  hard,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  do,  towards  those  who 
injure  us,  let  us  go  immediately  to  Ghdy  and  deal  with  him  re- 
specting the  numberless  sins  which  we  have  committed  against 
him.  Let  us  renew  before  him  our  broken-hearted  confessions, 
and  our  repentance,  and  our  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Let  us  renew  our  gratitude  to  Qoi 
for  the  blessings  of  forgiveness.  And  let  us  earnestly  beseech 
him  to  work  in  us  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  to 
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make  onr  hearts  foraying  and  kind  like  the  heart  of  Jesus.  K 
we  do  this  as  we  ought,  we  shall  gradually  overcome  the  selfish, 
rerengeful  feelings  of  our  hearts ;  and  shall,  by  and  by,  be  pre- 
pared to  pray,  as  Jesus  taught  us  to  pray ;  '^  Forgive  us  ovar  tres- 
passes, iu  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  ii«."  We  are 
often  afraid  to  pray  in  this  manner,  lest  it  should  bring  down  a 
enrse  upon  us,  instead  of  a  blessmg.  How  happy  shall  we  be,  if 
we  may  but  entertain  such  views  and  feelings,  and  attain  to  such  a 
state  of  mmd,  that  we  can  consistently  and  safely  pray :  ^^  forgive 
«8  our  sins,  iM  we  forgive  those  who  sin  against  us ! " 

Again.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  so  merciful  —  that  he  so 
abounds  in  forgiveness,  should  excite  our  fervent  gratitude,  and 
should  encourage  vm  in  aU  eircumstanee$y  to  repair  to  Mm,  and 
%ru&t  m  Atm,  as  a  merciful,  pardoning  Qod. 

We  can  never  get  any  just  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
divine  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  of  ran,  or  feel  due  gratitude  to 
Ood  fbr  that  mercy,  unless  we  have  some  just  conceptions  of  the 
amooBl  of  sin  to  be  for^ven.  Here  we  find  the  reason  why  men 
in  general,  from  youth  to  old  age,  entertain  such  low  thoughts  of 
llie  pardoning  mercy  of  Ood.  It  is  because  they  have  no  proper 
conviction  of  sin ;  no  just  views  of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt, 
and  of  the  evils  they  deserve,  as  transgressors.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  toat  the  gospel  message  ^th  such  indifference, 
send  why  the  death  of  Christ  and  all  the  wonders  of  redempti<m 
pass  by  them  as  trivial  concerns.  For  what  great  importance  can 
fliey  attach  to  the  forgiveness  of  guilt  so  email  ae  theirs  f  Why 
should  they  be  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  a  God,  against 
whom  they  have  committed  ordy  a  few  trifling  offences  f  What 
occasion  can  there  be  for  such  a  wonderful  stir  about  the  salva- 
tion of  men  ?  What  occasion  for  such  deep  counsels  in  the  courts 
above,  such  strange  movements  in  the  divme  government,  such 
kmd  voices  in  heaven  and  earth,  proclaiming  glory  to  God  in  the 
hi^iest,  and  pardon  to  the  guilty  ?  What  occasion  especially  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  endure  the  puns 
of  crucifixion,  to  purchase  forgiveness  —  while  it  appears  to  them 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  in  their  case  calling  for  this,  and  that  the  sin 
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found  in  them  is  so  small  that  it  might  be  eaolj  OTeilodktd* 
This  all  comes  to  pass,  because,  although  they  reallj  owe  a  fea^- 
fill  debt — a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  it  seems  to  tbeai^ 
according  to  their  yfsy  of  reckoning,  that  they  owe  but  a  few  £v- 
things. 

But  as  soon  as  sinners,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  bavtt 
their  consciences  awakened  from  their  slumbers ;  as  soon  as  thej 
are  truly  convinced  of  sin,  and  haye  any  just  coooeptkinB  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  of  the  retributions  they  are  to 
expect  from  him  a  &w  days  hence ;  oh !  then,  what  fear  and 
anguish  take  hold  upon  them !  And  how  astonished  are  they  at 
the  quietness  and  security  they  haye  felt,  while  the  wrath  of  God 
has  all  the  time  been  abiding  on  them,  and  the  abyss  of  endlaaa 
ruin  has  been  open  before  them !  To  persons  in  such  a  state, 
the  doctrine  of  for^veness  is  quite  another  matter,  and  to  beUeve 
in  it  is  quite  another  matter.  If  with  this  view  oi  Hie  justice  of 
God;  and  their  own  ill-Klesert,  they  do  truly  receive  the  goqiel 
message  of  forgiveness ;  and  if  they  repose  such  confidence  in 
that  message  of  heavenly  mercy,  as  to  overcome  all  the  decisi<ms 
of  natural  conscience,  and  all  their  inward  terrors  and  fears ;  and 
if  they  see  the  exceUonce  and  glory  of  the  plan  of  divine  grace, 
and  cordially  embrace  it ;  and  if  God  is  then  pleased,  in  his  own 
way,  to  give  them  some  tokens  of  pardoned  sin,  and  they  plsunly 
see  that  they  are  delivered  from  wrath  —  that  God  is  their 
friend,  and  heaven  their  eternal  portion ;  how  will  such  persons 
feel,  and  what  will  they  say  ?  "  Wonder  and  joy  will  fill  their 
hearts,  and  praise  employ  their  tongues."  ^'  Come,"  tiiey  will 
say, ''  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul."  They  will  call  upon  heaven  and  earth,  upon 
angels  and  men,  upon  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  trees,  and  moun- 
tains to  join  with  them  m  praising  Grod,  who  has  so  mercifully  in- 
terposed to  pardon  their  sins,  and  to  save  them  from  eternal 
death  ;  and  they  will  indulge  the  glad  hope,  that  they  shall  ren- 
der him  purer,  higher  praise,  when  they  arrive  at  heaven. 

But  here  not  unfrequently  comes  in  a  danger  to  persons  under 
deep  and  distressing  convictions  of  ^,     When  they  clearly  ap- 
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prehend  the  greatness  of  their  guilt,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judg- 
ment to  oome,  they  are  often  inclined  to  think  that  there  can  be 
no  forgiyeness  f(Nr  them ;  that  their  ons  are  so  many  and  so 
aggrayated,  and  their  depravity  so  deep  and  dreadful,  that  divine 
mercy  cannot  reach  them.  While  they  are  in  this  state,  discour- 
a^g,  desponding  apprehensions  rush  into  their  guilty  minds; 
and  although  they  have  so  often  heard,  that  God  is  merciful, 
and  ready  to  forgive,  they  still  think  that  their  case  is  des- 
perate ;  that  for  sinners  like  them,  there  is  no  hope.  This  is  the 
natural  decinon  of  an  awakened  conscience,  which  fixes  merely 
upon  the  evil  of  sin,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  demands  of 
divine  justice,  while  the  gospel  message  of  forgiveness  is  not  duly 
wtertained. 

And  not  only  awakened  sinners,  under  deep  convictions,  but 
Christians  also,  when  they  become  duly  sensible  of  their  exceed- 
ing criminality  in  backsliding  from  Ood,  and  in  violatmg  their 
obligations  to  redeeming  grace,  or  when  they  discover,  more  ftdly 
than  before,  the  unsubdued  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
die  indescribable  evils  of  their  condition  —  such  persons  are  all 
liable,  more  or  less,  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestions  of  a  guilty 
<K>nscience  and  an  unbelieving  heart;  —  suggestions  which  are 
exceedingly  dishonorable  to  the  boundless  mercy  of  Ood,  and  hac- 
ardous  to  tbe  interests  of  the  soul. 

Now  in  regard  to  persons  in  such  a  state  —  it  is  important  not 
only  to  proclaim  to  them  the  great  mercy  of  God,  but  to  take 
pains  to  lift  them  up  out  of  their  despondency,  and  to  induce 
Hiem,  in  view  of  the  unbounded  goodness  of  God,  to  press  tiirough 
aU  discouragements  to  his  mercy  seat,  and,  with  penitent  hearts, 
to  sue  for  pardon. 

If  there  are  any  persons  present,  who  are  mvolved  in  these 
difficulties,  or  exposed  to  them ;  —  any  who  have  such  an  impres- 
aioii  of  the  numberless  evils  of  their  hearts  and  lives,  that  they 
are  ready  to  ^ve  way  to  discouragement,  and  to  think  that  sin- 
ners like  them  cannot  be  forgjiven ;  —  to  such  persons  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I  would  ask  you,  then,  whether  your  desponding  views  and 

45* 
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fc^fingi  are  deriTed  from  the  word  of  God.  The  KUe  is  a  holj 
book,  and  reveals  a  just  and  hdy  God.  Bat  does  it  shat  the  door 
of  mercy  against  convmced  and  broken-hearted  amiers  ?  Does 
it  tell  them  that  their  oondition  is  desperate  ?•»  When  God  pf^ 
elaims  his  name,  and  declares  that  he  is  mercifbl  and  graoioaSy 
jbrgiving  iniquity,  and  transgresrion,  and  sin ;  does  he  set  limits 
to  his  forj^veness,  and  say,  it  ean  go  so  flu*,  and  no  fiurthert 
When  God  says :  '^  Though  your  sins  be  like  searlet,  they  shall 
be  white  as  snow ;  Uiough  they  be  red  like  CTims(»,  they  shaD  be 
as  wool ;  '*  does  he  point  to  sins  which  are  more  than  sc^et  and 
crimson,  and  which  cannot  be  fiHrgiven?  When  the  Propbet 
declares  that  God  will  muUipfy  pardons ;  does  he  say,  he  will  ex- 
tend his  pardoning  mercy  to  so  many  sins,  and  then  stop  f  When 
he  pardoned  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  others  among  the  chief  of  sin- 
boib;  did  he  mgnify,  that  there  were  any,  who  rose  so  mooh 
above  the  Mef  of  nnners,  that  they  could  not  be  pardoned  f 

Tell  me,  distressed  and  desponding  soul,  does  not  God  know 
lus  own  heart?  When  he  plunly  teDs  you  that  he  is  rich  in 
mercy,  and  delights  to  forgive ;  does  he  say  it  to  mock  yomr 
miseries  ?  When  he  promises  pardon  to  all  who  truly  seek  it ; 
have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  promises  f  Do  yoa 
despair  of  Divine  mercy,  because  any  sinner,  even  the  most 
guilty,  ever  sought  mercy  in  vain?  Are  there  not  multitudas 
now  in  heaven,  who  were  once  as  guilty  and  wretched  and  help- 
less as  you  are  ?  And  is  the  mercy  of  God  exhausted,  so  that 
he  cannot  pardon  and  save  as  he  did  m  days  that  are  past  ? 

What  more  shall  I  say  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  in  this  worid 
of  mercy,  where  atoning  blood  has  been  shed,  despuiing  thoughts 
are  very  dishonorable  to  God  ?  Can  you  think  that  you  treat 
your  heavenly  Father  as  you  ought,  when  you  doubt  whether  he 
is  powerful  enough,  or  merciful  enough  to  do  what  he  has  prom* 
ised  ?  Remember  my  friends,  that  the  God  with  whom  you  havo 
to  do,  is  a  great  God  —  great  in  power  and  wisdom  and  holiness, 
and  great  in  goodness.  He  has  riches  of  grace ;  he  has  un&th 
omable  depths  of  mercy,  an  ocecm  of  love.  Tou  may  very  pro 
perly  ask,  who  am(mg  the  children  of  men,  ooold  forj^ve  cffenoes 
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like  jours  ?  But  you  may  look  to  Gkxl  for  compassion  and  graoe 
which  is  infinitely  higher  than  any  in  the  heart  of  man.  There  is 
nothing  more  displeasing  to  God,  than  to  call  in  question  the 
greatness  of  his  mercy,  or  its  sufficiency  for  your  salvation.  Better 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  God  —  better  doubt  his  eternity,  or  his 
infinite  knowledge,  than  to  doubt  the  riches  of  his  grace.  The 
work  of  pardoning  and  saving  sinners  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
IB  a  work  on  which  God  has  specially  set  his  heart.  In  this 
work  he  intends  to  do  such  wonders  of  meroy  m  will  fill  the 
universe  with  astonishment  and  joy.  And  if  you  who  are  ao 
ainful  and  wretched,  will  go  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in  your 
humble  confesuons  present  before  God  a  deptii  of  guilt  which 
the  human  mind  can  never  fathom,  and  will  heartily  pray  the 
prayer  of  the  publican  —  '^God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner;'' 
he  will  say  to  you,  ^'  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  which  are  manji 
are  forgiven  thee."  He  will  certainly  do  this ;  and  it  will  be  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 

But  my  dear  friends,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you  will 
forbear ;  whether  you  will  believe  the  gospel,  or  die  in  your  sins; 
-^  it  shall  be  known  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  God  abounds 
in  goodness;  that  his  mercy  is  higher  than  the  heavens;  and 
that  whoeoever  cometh  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  And 
if  at  the  last  day— at  tiie  winding  up  of  the  present  scene  of 
filings — the  Lord  grant  it  may  not  be  so*^  but  if  at  the  last  day, 
any  of  ns  oridl  of  us,  shall  &11  short  of  heaven ;  it  will  be  known 
to  the  universe,  that  it  was  our  own  fistult,  and  was  not  owing  to 
any  want  of  mercy  in  God. 


TWO   SERMONS 
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SEBMON    I. 

THB   OONYBBSION   WHIOH   10   Of  MAY. 
Jeremiah  81: 18.  —  Turk  thou  xb,  and  i  shall  bb  tukkmd;  vob  thou  abt 

THB  LOBD  MT  QOJ>, 

The  Prophet  here  speaks  m  behalf  of  the  Israelites.  He 
acknowledges  that  they  have  been  rebellious  and  refractory  un- 
der divine  chastisements ;  and  he  is  aware  that  they  have  a  pride 
and  stubbornness  of  heart,  which  cannot  be  subdued,  except  by 
a  power  above  that  of  man.  With  this  view  of  their  guilty 
state,  and  feeling  a  deep  concern  for  them  as  the  people  of  his 
charge,  he  offers  up  the  following  prayer  in  the  name  of  each  in- 
dividual among  them :  '^  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ; 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  Ood."  Turn  thou  me,  and  then  I  shall 
be  eff^ecttuxUy  turned. 

This  prayer  expresses  a  sentiment,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  current  representations  of  Glod's  word,  and  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  are  eflfectually  enlightened  by  his  Spirit.  The  sen- 
timent is,  that  truCy  saving  conversion  is  the  special  work  qf  Chd; 
and  as  such  the  servants  of  Chd  are  to  seek  ii  in  fervent  proj/er  for 
sinners* 
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There  is  eyidently  an  implied  contrast  betwe^  that  tnrmng  or 
conversion  which  is  the  work  of  man  and  which  is  to  be  traced  to 
his  agency,  and  that  which  is  Ood's  work,  and  is  to  be  iaraoed 
to  kU  agency.  I  propose  to  consider  these  distinctly,  in  ih»  two 
Mowing  sermons* 

Vmt ;  there  is  a  taming  or  conTersion  which  is  man's  work-^ 
a  conversion  which  is  accomplished  by  man's  agency,  without  tlie 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Such  a  change  in 
sinners  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Multitudes 
heard  Christ  gladly,  and  did  mahy  things  which  seemed  to  be 
right,  who  remained  unregenerate.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
a  large  class  of  persons  are  represented  by  the  seed  which  fell  on 
stony  ground,  and  that  which  fell  among  thorns.  A  remarkable 
effect  is  produced.  There  is  an  apparent  turning  from  am. 
But  the  change  is  not  permanent  and  saving.  The  Apostle 
Peter  speaks  expressly  of  those,  who  have,  in  some  sense,  esci^>ed 
&e  poUuticHis  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  bat 
are  again  entangled  therein  and  overcome ;  and  iAxbA  he  after- 
wards says  implies,  that  notwithstanding  their  i^parent  convei^ 
siicm,  they  were  unchanged  in  their  moral  nature.  There  are 
spurious  conversions  at  the  present  time  also-^convernons  whidi 
are  altogeUier  the  work  of  man.  There  is  much  seeming  piety, 
which  has  its  onffn  in  the  will  and  affections  of  unsanctified 
nnners.    There  is  an  abundance  of  religion  witibout  holiness. 

My  object  is  to  show,  that  that  conversidn  which  is  the  mere 
product  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  unsanctified  man  fUb 
short  of  holiness,  and  that  true,  saving  conversion  does  not  spring 
from  this  source.  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  in  its  true  light, 
the  reli^on,  the  very  best  religion  whidh  iBnotqf  Godj  and  shall 
thus  endeavor  to  take  away  the  hope  which  sinners  are  so  prone 
to  indulge,  iiiat  they  can  attain  to  repentance,  faith  and  obedience 
of  themselves,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  a  hop^ 
which  is  all  delusion,  and  leads  to  certain  disappointment  and 
rain. 

It  may  assist  our  contemplations  to  consider  a  little  what  man 
is;  not  what  he  was  originally^  nor  what  he  should  be,  nor  what 
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flioee  finally  will  be  who  are  renewed  by  the  dmne  Spbit ;  but 
what  man  10  bjf  nature^- ifhaihe  la  in  his  degenerate,  onaanctified 
•tate. 

It  18  too  OTidrat  to  need  proof,  that  man  is  a  moral,  accoimtaUe 
bdng.  He  has  a  rational  mind.  But  his  mind  is  perverted  and 
depraved.  In  other  words,  man  him»^j  is  depraved ;  be  is  with- 
out holiness,  and  inclined  to  sin.  He  has  conscience,  understand- 
ing and  wilL  Sinning  cannot  destroy  these  fiiculties.  Man's 
irill  may  be  corrupt,  and  it  is  so ;  his  reascm  and  understandiog 
may  be,  and  are,  under  a  wrong  influence ;  they  are  misguided 
and  perverted.  But  they  can  never  be  destroyed.  Man  has  va- 
rious dispositiiHis  and  affections.  He  has  self-love ;  and  he  has 
the  relative  and  the  social  affisctions.  He  has  deares  after  nat- 
ural good.  He  has  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  joy  and 
sorrow.  He  is  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  reverence  in  view  of 
what  is  greaty  of  gratitude  for  kindness,  and  of  req)ect  and  admi- 
ration for  distinguished  justice  and  magnanimity.  He  is  capabte 
<tf  discerning  the  natural  beauty  and  fitness  of  virtue,  and  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  of  feeling  approbation  of  the  one,  and 
disapprobation  of  the  other.  Such  is  man.  He  is  a  rational, 
accountable,  immortal  bemg,  without  holiness,  and  without  any  dis> 
position  to  holiness; — with  a  conscience  which  approves  what  is 
right,  and  disapproves  what  is  wrong,  but  with  a  heart  wUch  re- 
jects the  right,  and  cleaves  to  the  wrong ;  with  mental  powers  of 
wonderful  activity  in  regard  to  natural  things;  and  wcmderful 
activity  also  in  regard  to  things  which  are  moral  and  spiritual ; 
though  his  activity  is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  directed  to  a  wrong  end. 

Now  the  single  inquir/  to  which  I  mvito  your  attention  is  this ; 
what  has  man  accomplished  in  his  present  fallen  state,  when  in 
different  circumstances,  he  has  attempted  by  his  own  powers  of 
mind,  to  turn  from  sin,  and  to  form  himself  to  piety  and  goodness, 
wUhoui  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f  It  is  a  question 
of  fact.  To  what  sort  of  converdon  and  to  what  sort  of  reUgiout 
character  has  man  actually  attained,  and  to  what  will  he  ever 
attam  in  this  way  ? 
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My  general  answer  is^  that  man,  in  the  most  diligent  exercise 
of  his  own  faculties^  without  Bpedal  dimne  influence^  never  has 
attained  and  nerer  will  attain  to  real  holiness.  If  the  Bible  is 
tme,  and  if  all  experience  is  true,  real  holiness,  whether  in  the 
form  of  repentance,  fiuth,  worship,  or  obedience,  cannot  spring 
from  man's  unregenerate  mind.  ^^The  carnal  mind"  —  which 
IS  all  the  mind  that  unrenewed  man  has — ^'is  enmity  against 
God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be."  On 
fliis  account  it  is,  that  man  must  be  bom  again ;  and  thb  new 
birth  must  be  of  Ghd.  If  we  could  attain  to  a  holy  character 
without  this  supernatural  change,  how  would  the  change  be  ne- 
cessary ?  All  who  are  holyf  will  be  saved.  And  if  we  could  bo 
holy  without  being  bom  of  the^  Spirit,  we  could  be  saved  without 
it.  And  then  the  words  of  Christ  would  not  hold,  that  ^^  except  a 
nian  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Look  mto  tiie  mind  of  man,  just  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state* 
Can  such  a  mind  of  itself  originate  holiness  ?  Can  you  expect  a 
being  totally  destitute  of  holiness,  and  opposed  to  it,  wiU,  of  him^ 
%€lf  become  holy  ?  Is  there  anything  in  unregenerate  man — any 
power  or  faculty  of  his  mind,  or  any  disposition  of  his  heart,  from 
which  trae  holiness  can  spring  ?  Look  at  conseienee.  This  is  a 
most  important  faculty.  It  is  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul.  It 
speaks  in  God's  name,  and  with  God's  authority.  When  roused 
from  its  slumbers  it  speaks  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  God  did 
from  Sinai.  But  the  same  conrupt  and  stubbom  heart,  which 
refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  from  withovt^  refuses  to  hear  his 
voice  within.  The  voice  of  God  uttered  in  the  soul,  by  an  awa- 
kened conscience,  and  uttered  with  the  highest  authority,  has  no 
more  authority —- it  has  no  more  power  to  command  obedience, 
than  the  voice  of  Gt)d  uttered  in  his  word,  and  in  his  providence, 
and  in  the  awful  thunders  of  Sinai. 

How  was  it  in  fiict  with  the  children  of  Israel,  who  stood  trem- 
bling on  the  extensive  plain  before  Mount  Sinai  ?  They  had  co^ 
science,  and  their  conscience  was  powerfully  stirred  within  them. 
But  the  same  conrupt  and  obstinate  heart,  which  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  God  from  Sinai,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience.     So 
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H  iTBS  witih  Jadaa  after  his  baae  and  critmiuil  deed.  His  oon- 
icience  was  roused,  and  he  saw  the  wickedness  of  whal  he  had 
done,  and  his  obligations  to  ttie  Savioor.  But  his  selfish,  stubbom 
iMart  no  more  yielded  to  the  power  of  eonsaence^  than  it  had 
befinre  yielded  to  the  power  of  Christ's  instruotbos  and  example. 
It  is  a  well  known  &ct,  that  oonsdenee,  when  roused  to  the 
highest  degree  of  &ithfufaiess,  has  no  power  to  change  the  heart 
from  enmity  to  love.  This  inefficacy  of  oonscience  is  a  mattev 
of  oommon  experience.  But  it  comes  out  with  special  clearness 
in  the  lustory  of  awakened  sinners.  Such  sinners  may  at  first 
place  much  reliance  upon  their  convictions  of  conscience,  and  may 
tiiink  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  do  what  they  now  so  clearly  see 
to  be  their  first  and  highest  intf.  But  they  soon  le%m  th«r 
mistake.  Then*  own  experience  teaches  them  the  utter  insufli* 
dency  of  conscience  to  overcome  the  strength  of  corrupt  inclini- 
tkms.  Their  desperately  wicked  heart  stands  against  conscienoe, 
and  refuses  to  obey  its  dictates.  While  they  know  ihe  will  of 
God  they  do  it  not.  And  the  longer  they  continue  under  the 
power  of  an  awakened  conscience,  with  an  unregenejrate  heart, 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  they  can  never  be  fitted  for 
heaven,  unless  they  have  "  ttte  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

Inquire  then  whether  reason  can  turn  the  heart  firom  sin  to 
holiness.  Here  we  shall  find  that  reason,  in  its  most  improved 
state,  fails  of  accomplishing  the  necessary  work,  in  the  same  way 
that  conscience  does.  Man's  reason  may  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  truths,  and  these  truths  apprehended  by 
reason,  would  at  once  excite  affections  corresponding  with  their 
nature,  if  ihe  heart  were  right.  But  the  heart  is  not  right.  It 
does  not  fall  in  with  these  spiritual  truths.  They  are  not  conge- 
mal  with  it.  And  let  them  be  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  appro* 
bended,  even  as  clearly  as  they  will  be  at  the  judgment  day,  and 
let  the  obligations  involved  in  them  be  ever  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  q>positioQ  be- 
tween them  and  the  unrenewed,  carnal  heart,  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  impatience  and  dislike  of  the  heart  be 
more  and  more  excited.     So  it  has  been  in  fact     Men  of  the 
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highest  intelligence,  men  who  haTe  had  the  clearest  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit, 
have  made  no  approximation  to  a  holy  character ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary by  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  truth,  without  yielding  to 
its  claims,  have  grown  more  and  more  hardened  against  its  salu- 
tary influence.  These  are  the  men  that  our  Saviour  calls  '^  the 
fri$e  9,ni  prudent" — who  yet  have  no  saving  knowledge.  Their 
hard  and  selfish  hearts,  resist  the  light.  This  deplorable  fact  is 
strikin^y  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  unbelieving  Jews: 
^^  Te  have  both  «een  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  Jesus 
had  lived  among  them.  They  had  heard  his  instructions  and 
witnessed  his  miracles.  They  had  seen  him  —  and  in  seemg  Urn 
tiliey  had  seen  the  Father  also.  But  their  hearts  were  not  won. 
And  the  unrenewed  carnal  heart  never  was  and  never  will  be 
won  to  love  and  obedience  by  the  most  correct  and  powerful 
actings  of  the  faculty  of  reason. 

But  may  not  the  sinner  be  effectually  turned  firom  his  wicked 
ways  by  the  power  of  8elf4ave  f  May  not  a  desire  of  happiness, 
together  with  a  conviction  that  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  only 
in  the  service  of  Ood,  induce  a  rational  being,  such  as  man  is,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  Qod  ?  This  principle  of  self-love,  is 
indeed  a  very  powerful  principle ;  and  it  would  verily  appear,  at 
first  view,  that  one,  in  whom  a  supreme  demre  of  happiness  is 
excited,  and  who  knows  that  real  permanent  happiness  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  turning  firom  sin  and  obeying  the 
gospel,  must  at  once  turn  and  obey,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that 
happineaa  which  he  supremelt/  desires.  Now  why  is  not  this  a 
just  conclusion  T  Why  may  not  the  sinner  put  away  this  and  that 
sin,  and  all  sin,  for  the  sake  of  obtuning  ihat  happiness  which  he 
supremely  loves  ? 

My  first  answer  is,  that  the  inefficacy  of  self-love  has  been 
clearly  and  thorou^y  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  all  sin- 
ners, self-love  is  known  to  be  the  ruling  principle.  Now  thou- 
sands of  sinners  have  been  seriously  convmced  that  the  way,  and 
Ihe  only  way  to  secure  their  own  eternal  happiness,  is  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ  •»  who  yet  have  not  repented  and  believed. 
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Self-love  howerer  stron^y  excited,  his  never  m  faid  had  an  in- 
flaence  to  indace  men  to  torn  firom  sin.  It  has  not  prevailed  to 
their  eonverflkm.  It  if  very  oommoo  for  nnneie  to  imagine,  tiiat 
ttiifl  motive  ia  BofiBdent ;  that  a  aerioua  regard  to  their  own  hq>pi 
nesB  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about  their  eonvevsioii. 
Bat  experience  teaches  otherwise.  Clear  evidence  of  this  ineflb> 
cacy  of  self-love  arises  from  Uie  case  of  noners  generally,  who 
have  enjoyed  religioiis  instmction.  I  adc  sndi  a  person— do  yoo 
not  desire  yoor  own  happiness  ?  And  are  you  not  convinced,  that 
the  way  and  the  only  way,  to  obtain  real  happiness,  is  to  repent 
and  fellow  Christ?  Why  then  do  yon  not  repent  and  feUow 
Christ  T  It  IS  dear  that  the  motive,  which  seems  so  poweifbl, 
does  not  produce  the  desired  eflfect.  Whatever  may  be  jkhe  reasott 
of  this,  it  is  a  plain  fiict,  that  self-love,  as  iX  exi$t$  m  umrmmMd 
men,  has  no  efficacy  to  produce  a  saving  oonveraoo.  This  is 
my  first  answer. 

I  answer  again,  tiiat  self-love,  as  U  exists  m  the  dtpraoed  mmdj 
is  not  Midted  to  produce  an  eflectual  taming  firom  ma.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  this  end.  That  self-love  which  exists  in  holy  beings, 
is  a  hofy  principle.  They  love  themselves  tru^  and  impartiatttf* 
And  they  love  one  another  as  they  love  themselves^  Sat  in  eor^ 
rapt  minds,  self-love  is  corrupt.  It  is  not  a  pure  fountain.  And 
Ihe  stream  flowing  firom  a  fountun  cannot  be  purer  than  the  fooft- 
tain  —  and  it  camiot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain*  An  impure 
fountain  or  spring  is  not  adctpUd  to  send  forth  pure  water.  Self- 
love  in  unregenerate  man,  has  no  tendency,  no  leaning  to  holiness. 
It  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  holiness  can  Sow  from  it.  The 
Conner,  in  the  exercise  of  self-love,  does  indeed  desire  happine%9* 
But  what  kind  of  happiness  does  he  desire  ?  Does  he  desire  a 
holy  happmesa  —  consisting  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  ?  Can  be 
desire  a  hapinness,  which  he  does  not  lave?  And  can  he  love  a 
happiness  which  consists  in  being  near  to  0-odj  without  bnrinfi 
Ghdf  The  happiness  which  any  one  desires  is  always  conformed 
to  his  governing  disposition  or  taste.  The  covetous,  the  sensual, 
the  ambitious,  all  desire  A^i^Tpmsts—  that  is>  they  desire  gradfi^ 
eation.    But  it  is  a  hapinness  suited  to  their  inelinationa ;  it  is 
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the  gratification  of  such  passions  as  exist  irithin  them.  No  one 
ever  truly  loves  and  desires  any  happness,  except  that  which 
agrees  with  his  inclinations.  The  happiness  which  the  impenitent 
desire  and  seek,  and  that  which  holy  persons  desire  and  seek,  are 
as  difTerent  as  their  inclinations.  The  unrenewed  are  just  as  fiur 
firom  truly  desiring  the  enjoyment  of  G-od,  which  is  the  only  true 
bappiness,  as  they  are  from  hmng  God. 

It  is  evidently  abmrd  to  suppose  that  self-love,  as  it  U  in  fallen 
manj  will  ever  turn  the  heart  to  the  love  of  Ood.  For  self-love 
in  the  unrenewed  is  supreme  self-love.  And  to  suppose  that 
supreme  love  of  self  will  lead  to  the  supreme  love  of  God,  is  to 
suppose  that  self-love  will,  by  its  own  act,  dethrone  itself ,  and 
^ve  the  supremacy  to  another  affection  which  is  opposite,  and  to 
which  the  heart  is  a  stranger. 

And  if  the  sinner's  desire  of  happness  has  no  power  to  turn  the 
heart  to  G^d,  certunly  fear  of  punishment  cannot  do  it.  Fear 
^iao  is  a  powerful  principle,  and  when  excited  has  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  men.  When  united  with  holy  love^ 
it  is  an  effectual  motive  to  obedience.  But  fear  in  the  heart  of 
a  sinner,  is  as  different  from  fear  m  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  as 
any  other  affection  is.  And  when  it  exists  without  love,  it  has 
1K>  power  to  beget  love.  A  wicked  man  may  fear  punishment 
firom  a  ruler  and  a  law  that  he  hates,  and  that  selfish  fear  may 
hold  him  back  from  various  crimes  which  would  endanger  his  life ; 
but  it  can  never  turn  his  heart  from  hatred  to  love. 

Some  suppose  that  free-ariU  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  man  fit>m  sin 
io  holmess.  But  you  will  see  in  a  moment  that  this  is  a  ground- 
less supposition.  For  man's  wiU  is  as  much  perverted  as  any 
other  faculty.  It  is  indeed  free  from  everything  like  compulsion 
cr  force.  But  it  is  not  free  fit)m  corruptian.  It  is  not  fi^e  bom 
a  wrong  Has.  It  is  altogether  prone  to  evil.  So  that  you  can 
never  expect  anytlung  spiritually  good  to  result  from  man's  wUly 
nnless  it  is  itself  first  renewed,  and  thus  delivered  from  its  evil 
bias,  and  from  the  dominion  of  corrupt  passions. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  further  argument.  The  word  of  Gh>d 
decides  this  once  for  all,  declaring  expressly,  that  the  requisite 
change  in  unners  is  ^^  not  of  the  ariU  of  many  but  of  God." 
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But  cannot  a  saving  conversion  result  from  the  combined  actioQ 
of  all  these  natural  powers?  I  answer  no;  —  because  they  aie 
all,  as  truly  as  any  one  of  them,  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  they 
all  lead  the  wrong  way,  and  so  fiur  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
they  are  all  hostile  to  holiness.  And  what  efficacy  can  the  coin- 
bined  action  of  hostile  powers  have  to  subdue  enmity  and  produce 
love  ?  The  active  principles  of  the  mind  are  indeed  possessed  of 
a  mighty  power,  and  if  under  right  direction,  would  accomplish 
wonders  of  good.  But  under  the  direction  of  a  wicked  heart  their 
efficacy  turns  only  to  evil.  And  ao  it  would  be  if  their  power 
was  increased  to  omnipotence,  being  still  under  the  direction  of 
a  selfish,  wicked  heart 

But  principles  of  the  human  mind,  corrupt  as  they  aie,  may 
produce  and  do  produce  astonishing  effects.  The  conscieDce  of 
the  sinner  may  be  so  awakened,  his  understanding  so  illuminated^ 
his  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of  misery  so  excited,  that  he  will 
abandon  many  beloved  vices,  submit  to  many  sacrifices,  and  as* 
Bume  the  appearance  and  make  the  profession  of  a  converted 
sinner.  The  powers  and  passions  of  men  may  be  so  nrrought 
upon  and  their  habits  so  moulded  by  a  religious  educaticm  and 
other  favorable  influences,  that  they  will  exhibit  to  their  own  eye 
and  the  eye  of  others  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fervent  piety, 
and  will  go  through  aU  the  external  duties  of  a  Christian  life, 
and  still  remain  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  What  transformations 
of  outward  character  and  what  changes  of  feeling  are  often  pro- 
duced by  impressive  and  inflammatory  preaching,  or  by  affiscting 
events  of  providence !  And  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  mo- 
ehinery^  or  the  religious  manoeuvres  which  have  often  been  used  in 
our  country,  to  wake  up  the  passions  and  to  kindle  what  appears  to 
be  feelings  of  devotion,  tmtJiout  any  change  of  heart.  Multitudes 
have  been  strangely  affected  in  this  way.  Their  minds,  and  sonte- 
times  their  bodies  too,  have  been  mightily  agitated.  And  hun- 
dreds have  been  converted  in  a  day,  -^  converted  in  man's  way, 
and  by  man's  power,  and  soon  converted  back  again  to  open  un- 
godliness.    And  not  less  wonderful  is  the  effect  which  may  be 
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{tinhieed  upon  the  mmds  of  unregenerate  men  by  fhe  awe-mspix^ 
ing  grandeur  of  a  magnificent  cathedral  —  by  its  dim  light,  its 
burning  candles,  its  affecting  pictures,  its  solemn  music,  and  its 
yarious  imposing  rights.  In  such  circumstances,  the  feelings  of 
a  whole  congregation  of  ungodly  men  may  be  so  excited,  that  they 
will  at  once  kneel  or  &11  prostrate  in  worship,  and  will  to  all 
appearance  at  the  time  be  as  devout  as  aposties  and  martyrs 
—  and  still  retain  their  carnal  mind,  and  go  away  and  sin  the 
more. 

Tou  see  h«w  it  is  with  all  that  erer  has  been  or  ever  can  be 
done  by  the  powers  and  efforts  of  unrenewed  man.  Sinners  may 
indeed  be  converted^  as  thousands  are,  by  their  own  power,  or 
the  power  of  otiiers.  They  may  turn  firom  this  or  that  parti- 
Cidar  way  of  liiimsg,  and  yet  not  turn  from  «m;-^a8  a  covetous 
■an  may  give  up  dishonest  means  of  gettmg  money,  and  make  use 
of  holiest  means,  and  still  be  as  covetous  as  befiire.  The  kingdom 
of  Satan  extends  over  a  very  large  ttnitoiy  ^  and  those  wha 
belong  to  that  kingdom  may  often  change  their  plaoe,  and  may 
ehange  their  dress,  and  their  modes  of  living  ;«*-tiMy  may  go  to 
a  great  distance  firom  wheire  they  onoe  were,  and  their  whole  ap** 
pearanoo  may  be  altered,  and  they  aiay  put  on  the  oostume  of  Ae 
saints ;  -*—  and  yet  after  all  continue  in  the  empire  of  sin.  They 
may  even  have  ^  anath&r  heart,**  as  king  Saul  had,  and  yet  not 
have  a  nsw  heart.  All  this  and  more  may  oome  firom  yoov 
natoral  powets  and  indinations,  impelled  to  action  by  natural 
SMses,  while  the  principle  of  sm  stffl  reigns  withm  you*  Yoa 
Biay  have  the  best  oobversiony  tiie  fidrest  form  of  godliness  which 
ean  result  ttom  what  is  in  man  witix>ut  supematuval  graoe,  and 
yet  be  without  hoKness.  Let  conscienoe,  lei  reason,  let  self-^love, 
lei  hope  and  fear,  let  the  passions,  lei  enthusiasm  and  superstiti^ 
Isl  birth  and  blood  and  education,  lei  means  and  measures,  rites 
and  cevemonies,  lei  the  wUl  of  the  iesh  sad  the  will  of  man— lei 
$mf  or  alt  of  these  do  iduit  they  ean,  without  the  grace  of  Ood, 
io  torn  the  sinner  firom  flie  enor  of  \m  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  tiie 
JMi^  and  thou|^  tiie  mmer  thas  wnn^i  upon,  may  be  called  a 
comoerty  and  may  have  a  name  to  live  and  may  shine  in  the  world's 
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▼iew,  he  is  still  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  wHl  fiill  short  of 
heaven. 


SERMON    II. 


THB   CONYBRSION  WHICH  IS  OF  eOD. 

jKBWfTAH  81 :  18. 

In  ttie  former  discourse  I  undertook  to  describe  that  kind  of 
conyersion  which  is  the  work  of  unregenerate  man,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  principles  of  action  naturally  in  his  heart,  without 
the  9peeial  influg%ee  of  the  Holy  iSpint.  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  mui  in  his  unrenewed  state,  may  be,  and  often  is,  brought 
under  such  influences  from  without,  and  within,  that  he  is  actually 
converted,  or  does  actually  turn,  in  a  eenain  toc^  ;  that  he  expe- 
riences a  manifest  change  not  only  in  his  outward  conduct,  but, 
in  some  respects,  in  the  views  and  feelings  and  purposes  of  his 
own  mind ;  —  but  that  the  change  to  which  he  attains  in  this  way 
does  not  reach  his  great,  governing  principle  —  does  not  go  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart;  and  that  it  leaves  him  stall  destitute  of  holi- 
ness, and  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  very  best 
conversion,  which  is  merely  the  work  of  man,  and  which  results 
from  the  operation  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  his  own  mind 
and  heart,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Sprit.  It  is  like 
the  house  which  was  built  on  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended 
and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell.  Such  is  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  con- 
version and  the  piety,  which  is  of  man,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  of  Grod.  And  such  will  be  our  end  unless  we  have  a 
religion  above  the  highest  and  best  attainments  of  unregenerate 
man. 
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I  shall  now  endeavor  to  set  before  jou  $ome  of  the  marks  or 
characteristics  of  that  conversion,  which  is  of  God, 

I  begm  by  saying,  that  the  work  which  Qoi  accomplishes  in 
a  saving  conversion  has  an  intrinrie  excellence^  which  cleaily 
shows  who  is  its  author.  QoA  always  works  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  himself.  But  when  he  undertakes  any  work  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  one  which  in  human  view  is  at* 
tended  with  great  difficulty,  he  takes  special  care,  by  the  work 
itself,  and  his  manner  of  doing  it,  that  his  hand  may  be  cleaily 
seen,  and  that  all  may  know  that  the  work  is  his.  The  saving 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  a  work  of  such  excellence,  that  it  re* 
dounds  preemmently  to  the  glory  of  Ood.  The  wonderful  works 
which  God  did  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan,  made 
it  manifest,  that  he  was  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  and  righteous, 
and  merciful  God.  And  he  is  now  constantly  showing  by  his 
works  and  dispensations,  that  he  is  God.  But  what  work  of  QnA 
has  such  excellence  as  the  spiritual  change  which  he  accomplishes 
in  the  sinner  ?  Creation  was  truly  a  great  and  wonderful  work. 
When  God  made  the  sun  —  when  he  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,  he  acted  like  a  (rod.  But  methinks  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  suns  has  not  an  excellence  and  glory  like  the  turn- 
ing of  a  sinner  from  enmity  to  love,  from  the  slavery  of  sin  to  the 
liberty  of  the  son's  of  Gk)d.  Angels  rendered  praise  to  God,  when 
they  witnessed  the  work  of  creation.  But  at  the  work  of  re* 
demption,  and  the  converaon  of  a  sinner  they  cry,  glory  to  €hd 
in  the  highest.  They  rejoice  over  every  sinner  that  repents. 
And  all  the  followers  of  Christ  see  now,  and  will  see  more  clearly 
in  eternity,  that  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  to  the  gloiy  of  God's 
grace. 

That  conversion,  which  is  the  work  of  the  cUvine  S^nrit,  has 
nothing  deceptive  in  it,  like  the  conversion  which  results  from  the 
worldngs  of  the  natural  man.  The  religion  which  is  of  God  is 
not  an  appearance  but  a  reality ;  not  a  shadow  but  a  substance. 
It  is  not  superficial  or  hollow,  like  that  which  is  of  man.  It  is 
solid  excellence.  Conversions  which  are  the  mere  product  of 
man's  natural  powers  and  dispomtions,  are  to  be  seen  evecyiiV^^x^« 
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Bat  when  ri^tly  understood,  they  have  no  real  be&niy  or  ex- 
cellence. They  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  the  work  of  God. 
They  are  rather  like  the  works  of  the  ma^cians  in  Egypt,  which 
w<are  imitations,  though  contemptible  imitationB  of  the  miracles 
Wfonght  by  Moees ;  —  but  they  were  the  best  that  the  raagjcianfl 
could  do  with  all  their  enchantments  and  juggling  arts,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  wicked  one.  Still  they  were  all  counterfnts,  end- 
bg  in  the  confusion  of  those  who  wrought  them.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  works  of  God,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moees,  you 
•ee  real  miradeSy  works  truly  unrndeiful.  Tou  see  the  finger 
of  God.  You  cannot  but  say,  that  these  are  from  God.  Many 
eonversions  have  been  brought  about  in  our  day  by  something 
,  very  like  the  enchantments  and  tricks  of  the  Egyptian  jugglers. 
But  they  prove  to  be  superficial,  hollow,  worthless  tlungs,  a  dia* 
credit  to  the  very  name  of  conversions,  and  in  the  end  a  stigma 
upon  their  authors.  But  look  at  the  convernon  of  Sanl  of  Tar- 
sua,  and  of  the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the 
Corinthian  believers,  some  of  whom  had  been  given  to  the  most 
loathsome  vices.  Look  at  the  converfflon  of  Augustine,  and  Lu- 
ther, and  Edwards,  and  Brainerd,  and  John  Newton,  and  Henry 
Martyn  and  others  of  like  kind.  Tou  will  find  them  to  be  what 
the  Apostle  calls  them,  GocTs  tvorkmanship.  Here,  you  will  say, 
here  is  something  from  above.  Here  is  the  finger  qf  Qod,  And 
here,  in  the  work  itself,  is  the  very  image  of  God.  This  gives 
it  a  manifest  superiority  over  other  divine  works.  AD  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence  show  that  God  b  the  author.  But 
here  a  work  is  done,  which  not  only  shows  God  to  be  the  author, 
but  does,  in  its  own  nature,  bear  the  moral  image  of  God.  It 
makes  the  soul  of  man  a  partaker  of  ''  the  divine  nature."  Tou 
see  that  in  every  point  of  view,  the  true,  saving  conversion  of  a 
sinner  is  far  above  that  which  is  accomplished  by  mere  human 
power.  It  is  a  change  of  another  and  higher  kind.  It  is  a  change 
which  a  man  never  comes  to  by  the  very  best  operation  of  reason, 
conscience,  or  self-love,  or  by  the  power  of  the  will,  or  by  the 
desire  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of  suffering,  or  by  the  working  of  su- 
perstition or  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  dreams  of  imagination,  sle^ung 
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or  waking,  or  by  human  persuasion,  either  in  the  wayof  allure- 
ment  or  terror,  or  by  the  mere  influence  of  instruction,  or  educa- 
tion, or  example,  or  experience,  or  external  rites,  or  events  of 
providence.  A  savmg  conversion  is  entirely  above  and  beyond 
what  can  be  efiected  by  any  or  all  of  these,  trithaut  the  dMns 
Spirit.  It  is  a  change  to  which  no  one  ever  attains,  unless  he 
oomes  under  the  special  operation  of  Ood. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  special,  supernatural^ 
divine  work,  tiiough  so  much  above  what  the  mere  agency  of  man 
can  of  itself  ever  attain,  does  not  put  a  9top  to  man's  agency. 
It  puts  a  stop  to  his  ti^ful  agency ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
fluences him  to  a  hob/  agency.  It  changes  his  bad  agency  to  a 
good  agency.  The  converted  sinner  continues  to  put  forth  as 
real  an  agency,  and  as  great  an  agency,  as  bef(»«.  What  then 
IB  the  difference  ?  It  is  this.  His  agency  now  is  of  another  and 
better  kind.  The  true  convert  wills  or  chooses  as  really  and  as 
often  as  befiure.  The  difierence  is,  he  now  chooses  right.  He 
now  has  a  will  truly  free.  Before,  his  will  was  free  from  compu^ 
son — free  in  every  sense  necessary  to  his  being  a  moral,  ao- 
oountable  agent.  But  after  all  he  was  a  slave  to  sin,  and  his 
will  was  enslaved  under  the  bondage  of  corruption.  Now  he  is 
free,  and  his  will  is  free,  in  the  best  sense—- free  from  the 
slavery  of  depraved  passions  and  desires.  The  work  of  Ood  in 
conversion  emancipates  the  sinner,  and  emancipates  his  will  from 
this  degrading  bondage,  and  bring?  him  into  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  true  liberfy,  ^*  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God. 

There  never  was  a  more  palpable  mistake,  than  to  suppose,  that 
the  efficacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  a 
fflnner  mterrupts  or  impurs  his  agency  or  takes  away  his  freedom* 
What  converting  grace  does,  is  not  to  interrupt  or  impair  a  man's 
agency,  but  to  improve  it,  to  make  it  what  it  should  be ;  not  to 
paralyse  or  embarrass  the  frtS,  but  to  correct  its  irregularities^ 
and  bring  it  to  foUow  truth  and  righteousness,  instead  of  error 
and  sin,  to  act  for  God,  rather  than  the  wicked  one ;  — -  not  to 
take  away  freedom,  but  to  ^ve  freedom — freedom  worthy  of  the 
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same.  This  man  never  obtains  of  himself.  He  maj  change  his 
poetore  and  his  place,  but  he  keeps  on  his  fetters.  He  ma/  act 
with  Tigor  —  he  inaj  work  hard ;  but  he  is  a  sZovs. 

I  remark  further ;  that,  in  aooomplishing  the  work  of  man's 
conversion,  Qod.  doe^  Just  that  wJdA  needs  to  be  done.  A  skilful 
phjsician  always  lums  to  discover  <iie  nature  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease in  his  patients  —  to  discover  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  a  thorou^  cure.  And  he  well  knows  that,  how  &r  soever  he 
nay  be  able  to  check  or  vary  the  outward  symptoms  or  the  visiUe 
operations  of  the  disease,  he  will  fail  (rf*  effecting  a  cure,  unless  his 
■ledicine  reaches  the  seat  of  the  distemper  and  removes  the  radi- 
cal evil  existing  there.  Now  m  the  dispensation  of  grace,  God 
undertakes  to  oomotrt  the  sinner.  And  in  this  work  of  his  ^irit, 
be  does  that  very  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  a 
thorough  and  saving  change.  Now  why  or  for  what  purpose  is 
the  special  operation  of  God  necessarjr  7  What  is  the  great  work 
to  be  accomi^ished,  and  which  can  never  be  accomplished,  except 
by  the  divine  Spirit?  I  reply,  first *—  if  any  one  needs  such  a 
reply-*"  that  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  not  required  to 
make  men  moral,  accountable  beings  ;  for  they  are  so  before  their 
conversion  as  much  as  after.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
fumish  them  with  any  power  or  faculty  of  mind,  which  goes  to 
constitute  them  moral  beings,  or  to  put  them  under  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law ;  for  they  have  every  such  faculty  and  are 
under  such  obligation  as  really  and  as  completely  in  their  natural 
■tate,  as  when  renewed.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
always  necessary  to  a  man's  outward  reformation ;  for  this  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers  and  dis- 
positions. It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  excite  strong  emotions, 
apparently  reli^ous  and  devout,  such  as  Rosseau  sometimes  felt, 
and  such  as  many  now  feel  in  view  of  the  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  divine  objects,  or  under  the  influence  of  solemn  rites, 
or  awakening  events  of  providence.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  and  very  remarkable  things  which  men  may  do,  and  re- 
markable intellectual  acquisitions  and  external  ornaments  to  which 
ihQj  may  attain,  without  regeneration.     Very  powerful  and  di- 
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yersified  are  the  operations  of  self-loye,  and  natural  conscience, 
and  the  inclinations  and  instincts  which  belong  to  oar  mental  and 
corporeal  constitution.  The  disorder  which  has  seized  upon  us 
docs  not  destroy  or  supersede  these  natural  principles  of  action, 
though  it  perverts  them.  This  disorder  is  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature.  It  affects  us  in  our  relations  to  God  and  his  holy  law. 
It  lies  in  the  hearty  the  seat  of  moral  action.  The  heart  is  d^ 
ceitful  and  desperately  wicked.  It  is  turned  away  from  Ood  and 
is  wholly  inclined  to  sin.  Out  of  this  eyil  treasure  of  the  heart, 
Christ  says,  man  brings  forth  evil  things.  Here  then  is  the  verjf 
iking  which  needs  to  be  danej  and  which  must  be  dane^  in  order  to 
a  saving  ccmversion.  The  heart  must  be  changed —*  changed 
from  enmity  to  love,  from  rebellion  to  submisnon,  fi^m  disob^ 
dience  to  obedience  —  from  sin  to  holiness.  So  it  is  represented 
in  Scripture.  God  (pves  a  new  heart*  He  takes  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  ^ves  a  heart  of  flesh.  He  gives  a  heart  to  lov« 
God — a  heart  to  believe  in  Christ — a  heart  to  obey  the  gospeL 
This  is  the  great  thing  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  which  the 
divine  Spirit  does.  Nothing  else  will  answer  the  purpose.  But 
when  God  changes  the  heart  — when  he  ^ves  a  new  heart;  the 
essential  work  is  done.  There  is  a  saving  conversion— -and 
ultimately  a  complete  conversion.  The  change,  in  its  essence  is 
internal,  but  in  its  developments  it  reaches  all  that  is  external* 
The  cause  of  the  outward  irregularities  is  removed,  and  of  course 
those  irregularities  cease ;  —  they  immediately  begin  to  oease, 
and  in  the  end  they  cease  entirely.  This  new  heart,  this  new 
principle  of  action^  ia  '^the  seed"  planted  in  the  renewed,  and 
which  an  apostie  says  "  remaineth  in  them."  It  is  an  abiding 
principle.  And  ultimately  they  will  cease  to  sin,  ^^  because  they 
are  bom  of  Gbd."  This  renewal  of  the  heart  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  spiritual  change,  which,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
and  the  appointment  of  God,  is  to  be  continually  advancmg,  and 
finally  to  be  made  perfect. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  another  characteristic  of  that  cm^ 
version  which  is  the  work  oi  Grod,  namely,  that  it  is  a  permanent 
change.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  change  would  be  permanent. 
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independentb/  of  divine  influence.  But  it  is,  in  &et,  permanenL 
When  (jod  ^ves  a  new  heart,  he  gives  it  elTectually.  He  that 
begins  this  good  work,  will  carrj  it  on  to  perftetion.  Its  con- 
tinuance, depends  on  the  same  cause  as  its  commencement ;  and 
we  could  not  know  that  it  will  continue,  did  we  not  know  firom 
the  word  of  God,  that  he  will  continue  to  woric  in  the  believer  to 
will  and  to  do,  till  he  is  made  perfect  in  holiness.  That  conversion^ 
that  religion,  which  is  ^^  of  the  will  of  man,"  has  no  security  for 
its  continuance.  And  if  it  should  contmue  —  if  those  who  as- 
sume the  appearance  and  the  profession  of  godliness  without  re- 
generation, should  persevere  in  their  superficial,  self-made  reli- 
^on  —  as  some  doubtless  do ;  they  would  still  be  numbered  with 
hypocrites  and  unbelievers.  But  the  general  &ct  is,  that  false 
converts  draw  backj  and  thus  make  it  evident  that  they  are  not 
bom  of  God.  Their  goodness  is  like  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew.  Not  so  the  goodness  of  those  whom  God  turns  by  his  ef- 
fectual grace.  They  have  within  them  an  incorruptible  seed. 
They  have  a  well  of  water,  which  never  fails,  but  springs  up  to 
eternal  life.  The  divine  power  which  works  in  them  is  superior 
to  all  other  powers  and  cannot  be  overcome.  Their  governing 
affection,  their  principle  of  action,  though  opposed  by  so  many 
contrary  influences,  will  hold  out  and  be  victorious,  because  it  is 
in  alliance  with  omnipotence.  God  is  greater  than  all,  and  no 
one  can  pluck  his  people  out  of  his  hand. 

My  brethren,  the  subject  which  I  have  introduced  is  one  of 
great  extent  and  of  inexpressible  importance,  and  I  can  do  but 
little  towards  a  just  and  adequate  discussion  of  it.  I  might  go 
over  the  common  Scriptural  views  which  are  set  forth  by  evangeli- 
cal preachers  and  writers,  and  which  are  all  of  great  importance. 
I  might  say,  that  those  whom  God  turns  by  his  special  grace, 
have  a  new  spiritual  discernment ;  and  that  they  have  an  affec- 
tion for  God  essentially  different  from  natural  self-love,  and  en- 
tirely above  it.  They  have  new  desires,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 
and  new  sorrows.  They  have  new  views  of  themselves,  and  of 
the  preciousness  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  ;  and  they  live  a  new 
and  spiritual  life.  These  topics  are  all  important ;  but  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  them  at  the  present  time. 
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And  nowy  my  hearers,  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  that  aQ  con- 
versions, which  are  merely  the  work  of  man,  are  worthless  in 
themselves,  and  worthless  and  pernicious  in  their  results.  Let 
fhem  be  mnlti{died  ever  so  much  —  let  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
nnners  be  converted,  in  this  way^  in  a  short  time  ;  and  let  it  be 
jmblished  and  sounded  abroad,  that  so  great  and  wonderful  is  the 
number  of  converts.  K  the  conversions  are  merely  the  work  of 
man,  they  may  for  a  time,  be  to  the  glory  of  man  ;  but  they  are 
not  to  the  glory  of  Chd.  God  will  not  own  them.  They  are  aH 
worthless,  like  chaff  which  tiie  wind  driveth  away.  A  thousand 
spurious  conversions  are  of  no  more  value  than  one,  and  one  is  of 
no  value  at  all.  Every  one  is  a  counterfeit.  And  you  know  that 
counterfeits  are  without  value,  and  that  multiplying  them  does 
not  give  them  value.  The  counterfeit  com  is  all  cast  away,  and 
the  authors  of  it  must  answer  for  their  dishonesty  and  fraud.  A 
minister,  from  mere  love  of  honor,  may  desire  a  revival  of  refir 
^n  ;  and  may  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  him  to  count  a 
large  number  of  conversions.  But  conversions,  without  regeneror 
tum^  are  entirely  worthless.  They  are  worthless  to  those  who  ar^ 
the  sulgects  of  them ;  -—  worthless  to  ministers,  and  to  the  church. 
Spurious  conversions  are  really  worse  than  no  conversions.  In  the 
end,  they  are  both  worthless  and  calamitous  to  all  concerned. 

But,  who  can  duly  estimate  the  worth  of  a  real,  savmg  conver- 
sion? Who  can  tell  what  blessings  are  involved  in  it  —  what 
peace  and  joy  in  this  life,  what  hope  in  death,  what  blessedness 
without  end  in  heaven  ?  Who  can  tell  what  a  crown  of  rejoicing 
it  is  to  a  gospel  minister,  and  what  benefits  it  secures  to  the  church ; 
—  what  joy  it  awakens'  among  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  what 
glory  redounds  from  it  to  the  grace  of  God !  A  minister,  who 
has  added  to  his  church  hundreds  of  persons,  who  have  been  bom 
orAj  oi  the  will  of  many  hsA  done  nothing  to  purpose.  His  min- 
istry has  been  barren.  But  if,  through  the  grace  of  God,  a  gos- 
pel minister  may  be  the  instrument  of  really  converting  a  few 
sinners,  and  preparing  them  for  usefulness  and  comfort  on  earth, 
and  rest  in  heaven  ;  he  will  not  have  labored  in  vain.  He  will 
stand  and  gaze  upon  those  few  souls,  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
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oorraption,  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  hdinoss,  once  one- 
mioB  to  Christ  —  now  cleaving  to  him  as  the  chief  anxmg  ten 
thonsand,  and  striving  to  be  like  him ;  —  he  will  fix  hb  eye  upon 
fhem  as  thej  move  forward  in  the  Christian  life,  and  as  they  fin- 
ish their  coarse  on  earth,  and  as  they  go  to  enjoy  the  end  of  thdr 
fiddi,  the  salvation  of  their  sools ;  and  he  will  be  constrained  ta 
say,  oh !  what  work  of  Ood  in  the  vast  creation  around  us  can  be 
compared  in  real  worth,  and  glory,  with  the  work  of  his  Spirit  in 
Ibe  convernon  of  dnners ! 

And  if  the  ccmversion  of  one  sinner  is  of  such  ezceUence ; 
what  will  be  the  conversion  of  a  great  multitude  wluch  no  man 
can  number  7  What  will  the  angels  say,  and  what  will  you  say, 
when  all  nations  shall  be  converted  7  Tou  may  have  wept  for 
joy  over  the  work  of  God,  in  tiie  conversion  of  a  beloved  child, 
or  a  dear  firiend,  for  whom  you  had  travailed  in  birth.  How  then 
will  you  adore  and  praise  the  grace  of  Ood,  when  you  k)ok  firom 
the  heavenly  world,  and  see  the  whole  human  fEunily  turned  firom 
sin  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness.  What  powerful 
reasons  then  have  we  to  come  daily  to  our  God  and  Saviour  and 
to  o£kr  up  the  fervent  prayer  for  the  millions  who  are  perishing 
in  sin — turn  them,  0  Grod,  and  they  shall  be  turned.    Amen. 
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Abbot,  Samuel,  Foneral  sennon,  Y.  220 — 225. 

Abilitt,  II.  1S4.     See  agency,  moral. 

Abraham,  I.  287  ;  II.  817 ; ...  his  faith,  V.  11. 

AooouNTABiLnT,  afisomed  in  Scripture,  Y.  22 — 84. 

Actions,  moral,  11.  73 ;  V.  68,  74. 

Adam,  consequences  of  his  sin,  I.  288 ;  II.  251,  847 ;  lY.  805  ; 
.  .  .our  representative,  II.  816 ;  .  .  .  hb  on,  Y.  185,  195. 

Address,  dedicatory,  I.  5. 

Affections,  moral,  are  they  voluntary,  II.  87;  Y.  78,  91; 
.  .  .  defined,  IE.  89,  800 ;  .  .  .  anticipated,  115 ;  •  .  •  law  of, 
116,  121 ;  ...  of  the  unregenerate,  smful,  119 ;  .  .  .  ooik- 
troUed,  142 ;  .  .  .  classified,  Y.  87, 175 ; .  .  .  control  volitions, 
89 ;  .  .  .  directions  to  inquirers,  98 ;  ...  spontaneous,  186 ; 
.  .  .  right  or  wr<mg,  161, 192 ; .  .  .  character  of^  determined, 
187. 

Agency,  of  man  in  writing  the  Scriptures,  I.  104 ; .  .  .  free 
moraly  conmstent  with  divine  purposes,  514 — 528 ;  II.  158 ; 
.  .  .  with  moral  necessity,  IE.  151 ;  Y.  128 — 148 ;  .  .  .  and 
depravity,  II.  294 ;  .  .  .  reply  to  inquirer  about,  Y.  149— 
199 ;  .  .  .  man  a  moral  agent,  II.  57 ;  Y.  180,  190 ;  ... 
standard  of  moral  good  and  evil,  II.  60 ;  .  .  •  relation  of  to  con 
science,  II.  67— -76; ...  to  sensation,  77 ; ...  to  intellect, 
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78,  93, 109 ; ...  to  voKtion,  80,  93— 102»,  Y.  72 ; ...  and 
to  affections,  11.  103,  111 ;  Y.  98—103 ;  .  .  .  miiDterrupted, 
n.  164 ;  .  .  .  commencement  of,  311 ; .  .  .  does  not  limit  the 
power  of  God,  lY.  379 ;  .  .  .  contrary  choice,  Y.  128 — ^145. 

Analogy,  dangerous  m  theology,  I.  78,  275—281. 

Angel,  of  the  covenant  and  of  Jehovah,  L  869. 

Angels,  called  men,  I.  293. 

Anger,  ascribed  to  God,  I.  83 ;  II.  485. 

Apostles,  saccessors  of.  III.  492. 

Arianism,  I.  269,  270. 

Arminl^nism,  I.  483.     See  Unitarians. 

Asskhbly's  catechism,  I.  452. 

Atonement,  learned  from  the  Bible,  II.  388 ; .  .  .  how  to  be 
studied,  395 ; .  •  .  nature  of,  proved  by  several  classes  of  texts^ 
399—423 ;  .  .  .  sanctificadon,  an  object  of,  425-^131 ;  •  .  • 
described  by  metaphors,  435 ;  .  .  •  objection  of  UnitariaDiy 
440 ;  lY.  6a— 80,  267—280  ; .  .  .  neoeouty  of,  proved,  11. 
444 — 449 ;  .  .  •  vicarious,  456 — 461 ; .  •  •  a  aatisfaotioii,  467 
— 173 ;  ...  the  payment  of  a  debt,  474 — 476 ;  •  •  •  an  equiva- 
lent, 478 ;  . «  .  Christ's  active  obedience  in,  482 — 489 ;  . .  • 
extent  of,  490 — 495 ;  .  .  .  proved,  497  .  .  .  reconciliation  of 
different  views  of,  505-^15 ; .  .  .  Coleridge  on,  522—586. 

Atheism,  Y.  502. 

Augustine,  his  Christian  experience,  II.  578. 

Awakened  sinners  directed,  lU.  26. 

Baptism,  a  Christian  ordinance,  III.  309 — 816 ; .  .  .  infants, 
proper  subjects  of,  317 — 822 ;  ...  its  relation  to  circumcision, 
328,  334,  415,  425  ;  ...  its  suitableness,  330  .  .  .  proved  from 
Scripture,  339 — 891 ;  .  .  .  from  ecclesiastical  history,  394 — 
409  ;  ...  its  import,  429 ;  ...  its  utiUty,  482 ;  .  .  .  church- 
membership  of  the  baptized,  487 ;  .  •  .  duties  to  them,  440 ; 
...  the  mode  of,  444 ;  .  .  .  practical  suggestions,  456—466. 

Bsecher,  Bev.  Dr.  L.,  his  view  of  sin,  II.  218. 

Believers,  their  example,  Y.  215  ;  •  .  .  and  future  bliss,  889« 

Benevolence,  a  duty,  Y.  266. 
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Bias,  see  dispomtion. 

Bible,  standard  of  tnith,  I.  6 — 9 ; .  .  •  oontams  mysteries,  27 ; 

.  .  .  inspiration  of,  see  inspiration ; ...  its  own  interpreter, 

266. 
Bishop,  m.  606. 
Born  again,  see  regeneration. 
Brainerd,  his  experience,  II.  674. 
Brown,  Moses,  sermon  on  the  death  of,  Y.  266. 

Candor,  necessary  in  a  theologian,  I.  2. 

Cause,  remarks  on,  V.  104 — 148. 

Chalmers,  on  depravity,  11.  213. 

Charnoce,  W  view  of  regeneration,  II.  641* 

Choice,  I.  462. 

Christ,  meaning  of  the  word,  I.  401,  404 ;  ...  his  departure 
expedient,  Y.  478 ;  .  .  .  a  person  of  tiie  Godhead,  I.  258— 
260 ;  .  .  .  worshipped,  261 ;  ...  the  whole  Scripture  to  be 
studied  for  his  true  character,  266 ;  .  .  .  this  principle  often 
disregarded,  268 — 273 ;  ...  his  relation  to  the  Father  without 
analogy,  278 ;  .  .  .  humanity  of,  proved  by  di£Ferent  classes  of 
texts,  283 — 285 ;  .  .  .  objections  of  Arians  answered,  286-~ 
298  ;  .  .  .  connected  with  divinity,  300 — 314  ;  ...  his  person- 
ality, 302  ;  .  .  .  preexistence  of,  proved,  319 — 332 ;  .  .  .  proof 
of  his  divinity,  from  his  names  and  titles,  335— -345 ;  •  .  .  from 
his  attributes,  346 — 349  ;  .  .  .  from  his  works,  360 — 358 ;  .  .  • 
from  miracles,  359 — 363  ;  .  .  .  from  friture  judgment,  364 ;  .  •  • 
from  worship,  368 — 392 ;  ...  his  sonship,  393—411 ;  .  .  . 
object  of  his  mission,  lY.  91 ;  ...  his  righteousness  imputed, 
ni.  201—207. 

Chribtlans,  Y.  300,  354,  452. 

Churoh,  its  government,  in.  488.  See  .government ;  .  .  .  Bey. 
Dr.  Hubbard,  sermon  at  his  funeral,  Y.  324. 

Clarke,  his  argument  fix)m  necessity,  I.  205. 

Coleridge,  his  view  of  original  un,  11.  370  ;  • .  .  and  of  atone- 
ment, 522. 

GouTOBTER,  see  Holy  Spirit. 
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CONOREGATIONALISII,  III.  572,  574 — 577. 

CoHsciOfCB,  n.  67 — 89. 

COHTROVMBSY,  IV.  1 4. 

Conversion,  exhibits  divine  attributes,  I.  221 ;  ^.  .vm  d  ikm 
word  in,  Y .  204 ; .  .  .  follows  regeneration,  IL  547 ; ...  of  &• 
world,  y.  354 ; .  .  .  tliat  which  is  of  man,  Y.  536— ^645; .  •  . 
that  which  is  of  God,  Y.  546—554. 

Course,  of  theolojpcal  study,  lY.  54ft— 678. 

Counsel,  see  purpose. 

Covenant,  defined,  m.  419. 

Creation,  mysterious,  I.  23. 

Creeds,  use  of,  I.  85—^. 

Cross,  of  Christ,  to  be  j^oried  in,  Y.  494. 

Culture,  moral,  II.  99 — ^102. 

Day,  oa  moral  agenej,  II.  48 ;  Y.  ISO* 

Deacons,  their  appcnntment,  III.  503,  518. 

Debts,  sins,  I.  83 ; .  .  .  ours  to  law,  paid  by  CSinst,  II.  474. 

Decrees,  see  purposes. 

Dependence,  of  men  and  all  things  on  Ood,  1. 223 ;  11.  42-^7 ; 
Y.  170,  452,  460  ;  ...  of  Christ,  I.  299. 

DsPRA^Trr,  no  valid  objections  against,  II.  201 ;  lY.  301 ;  II. 
204—208 ; .  .  .  proved,  lY.  23—38 ;  II.  211 ; .  .  •  nniversal, 
217  ;  .  .  .  different  degrees  of,  221 ;  .  .  .  total  explained,  230 ; 
,  .  .  estabhshed,  233 ;  lY.  297 ;  .  .  .  native,  lY.  298  ; .  .  . 
defined,  II.  237 ;  .  .  •  marks  of,  11. 238—246,274—280  ; . .  . 
in  infants,  II.  269  ;  lY.  128 — 158 ; .  .  .  objectioos  considered, 
II.  271,  285—293 ;  lY.  177—187  ; .  .  .  terms,  innate,  heredi- 
tary, etc.  exphuned,  II.  346 — 354  ;  .  .  .  other  theories  equally 
objectionable,  H.  356—367  ;  lY.  197—201 ; . .  .  Cokridge 
on,  II.  371. 

Desire,  see  affection. 

Despair,  of  sinners  precluded  by  Gh)d's  mercy,  Y.  588—586. 

Discrepancies,  m  Scripture,  apparent,  I.  114. 

Disci  ssiox,  theological,  lY.  343. 

Disposition,  V.  55 ;  11. 143,  60,  62 ;  lY.  138 ; . .  .  ohaDga  a 
regeneration,  11.  539 — 549. 
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Dissimilitude,  see  nnlikeness. 
DocSTAE,  their  view  of  Christ,  I.  272. 

Doctrines,  how  established,  I.  40 ;  .  •  .  not  to  be  rejected  finr 
difficulties,  5<i-^C. 

Edict,  see  parposo. 

Effect,  see  cause. 

Elders,  UI.  505. 

Election,  I.  482 ;  .  .  .  personal,  483 ;  .  .  .  whether  conditional, 

485  ;  ly.  49 ;  .  . .  subject  to  no  valid  objection,  I.  588—642; 

IV.  55—59. 
Elungwood,  Rev.  John  W.,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  877* 
Emotions,  see  affections. 
Enthusl^sm,  II.  51, 110. 
Episcopacy,  see  prelacy. 
Eyarts,  Jeremiah,  sermon  on  his  death,  Y.  280« 
Evil,  see  sin. 

Faith,  defined,  m.  79,  80 ; . .  •  grounds  of^  81 ;  •  •  •  nde  ot, 
82 ;  .  .  .  what  it  implies,  88 ;  •  • .  evangelical,  85—90 ; .  •  • 
salvation  promised,  91 ; .  •  •  illustrated,  95-— 99,  127 ;  •  •  • 
imperfection  of,  101 ;  .  •  •  growth  in,  103 ;  •  •  •  prayer  of,  12S 
— 125.     See  prayer. 

Farrar,  Phebe,  sermon  at  her  funeral,  Y.  888. 

Fasts,  Catholic  and  Episcopal,  HE.  569. 

Fatalism,  H.  16 ;  Y- 122, 127, 141. 

Fathers,  their  authority,  HI.  521 — 585,  568. 

Festivals,  Catholic  and  Ejnscopal,  in.  569. 

Flesh,  use  of  tiie  word  in  Scripture,  I.  271,  294 ;  11.  256. 

Force,  defined,  I.  72. 

Foreknowledge,  I.  507—511 ;  n.  400 ;  lY.  826. 

Forgiveness,  shows  the  transcendent  mercy  of  Gk)d,  Y.  518— 
527 ;  I.  88 ; .  .  .  by  Christ,  11.  899; ..  .  conditions  of,  XL 
400,  402. 

Forgiveness  of  mjuries  our  duty,  Y.  528—681. 

Foster's  letter  examined,  in.  269—807. 
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Glort,  declarative  and  essential,  I.  856,  390 ;  HE.  69. 

God,  his  relation  to  us,  I.  82  ; .  .  .  unlikeness  to  men,  222 — 287 ; 

...  his  existence  assumed  in  the  Bible,  194 ;  .  •  •  proved,  195, 

204 — 207 ;  .  •  .  innate  idea  of,  197  ;  •  .  .  dl>le  to  prevent  ain, 

IV.  848—372 ; ...  is  love,  V.  601. 
GooDNKSS,  see  benevolence. 
Godhead,  I.  252—264. 
GosPBL,  should  be  spread,  I.  198 ;  Y.  864 ;  • .  •  eflEbot  o^  Y. 

172, 173. 
GovHRNMENT,  of  God,  lY.  97 ;  •  • .  of  the  church,  m.  488 ; .  • . 

see  prelacy  and  Congregationalism ;  ...  of  the  state.  III.  548. 
Grace,  .explained,  I.  67. 
Greatness,  how  acquired,  Y.  244. 

Hall,  Rev.  (Gordon,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  858. 

Haltburton,  his  Christian  experience,  II.  674. 

Harmony,  of  truth,  I.  87. 

Ha  WES,  Rev.  Dr.  Joel,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  886. 

Heart,  the  state  of,  influences  the  conceptions,  Y.  465. 

Heaven,  nature  of,  V.  343 — 346. 

Hbwit,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  426. 

Holiness,  nature  and  definition  of.  III.  56  ;  lY.  93,  295,  804. 

Household,  baptism  of.  III.  371. 

Huss  and  Spinoza,  I.  13, 14. 

Ide,  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  377. 

Impuritt,  see  heart. 

Imputation,  II.  371,  351 ; .  .  .  of  sm  to  Christ,  480  ;  lY.  84 ; 

...  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  III.  201 — ^207. 
Incomprehensible  subjects,  1. 15, 17,  46. 
Inquirer,  reply  to,  Y.  149 — ^199. 
Inquirers,  directed,  Y.  93. 
Inspiration,  L  95 — 192. 
Involuntary,  II.  81 ;  V.  43 — 19.     See  agency. 
Jenkyx,  on  atonement,  II.  505,  512. 
JuDSON,  Rev.  Adoniram,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  86S» 
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JtJDGB,  the  anjust,  I.  81. 

JUDQMBNT,  I.  313,  364. 

Justice,  see  Grod. 

JusTmcATioK,  III.  166 — 219 ; .  .  .  explained,  166 — ^170 ;  .  .  . 
nature,  grounds  and  conflequences  of,  171-— 194 ;  .  .  .  distinct 
from  sanctificaiion,  197  ;  ...  by  imputed  righteousness,  201— 
207  ;  .  .  .  Paul  and  James  reconciled,  208-^212 ;  ...  no  en- 
couragement to  iin,  213 ; .  .  .  stated  in  creeds,  216 — 218. 

Lbiter  to  Mahan,  lY.  624 — 684. 

Lbitbrs  to  Unitarians,  IV.  1 — ^121 ;  ...  on  religious  controver- 
sy, 1 — 4 ;  ...  on  creeds,  6-— 12 ;  ...  on  divine  perfections  and 
government,  18 — ^17 ;  ...  on  the  proper  mode  of  reasoning  in 
theology,  18 — 22 ;  ...  on  depravity,  23 — 38  ;  ...  on  election, 
89 — 63 ;  ...  on  atonement,  64 — 80 ;  ...  on  divine  influence, 
81 — 90 ;  ...  on  Dr.  Ghanning's  sermon,  91 — 99 ;  .  .  .  and  on 
the  practical  influence  of  orthodoxy,  100 — ^121. 

Letters  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  IV.  343 — 463. 

Letters  to  young  ministers,  V.  1 — 34 ;  ...  on  steadfastness  and 
progress  in  sacred  learning,  Y.  1 — 7  ;  ...  on  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  8 — 21 ; ...  on  scriptural  mode  of  preaching,  22 
—34. 

LiTURGT,  of  tiie  Episcopal  church.  III.  664 — 666. 

Lord's  Supper,  see  supper. 

Lord's  day,  see  sabbath. 

Love,  of  men  to  Ood,  11.  90 ; ...  of  God  to  men,  602 ; .  •  • 
God  is,  IV.  18 ;  V.  601. 

Meekness,  in  a  Christian  minister,  V.  877. 
Metaphors,  I.  79,  81 ;  n.  436  ;  IV.  66. 
Ministers,  their  duties,  V.  404, 418,  426 ;  m.  18, 492,  686— 

691 ;  V.  877  ; .  . .  duties  to,  V.  227,  428  ..  .  their  account, 

386. 
Miracles,  a  dissertation  on,  IV.  686—661. 
Mission,  of  the  church,  V.  366. 
Motives,  influence  of,  n.  74,  180, 138—160 ; ...  the  strong- 
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est,  v.  Ill — ^121 ;  .  .  .  subjective  and  objectiye,  11.  188 ; 

.  .  .  whether  necessary,  147  ; 
MuNSON,  see  Lymao. 
Mtstsries,  I.  20 — ^26 ;  ...  no  objectkni  to  Cfaristiamty,  80, 

54 — 58 ; ...  in  i»x>yidence,  Y.  820. 

Natural,  defined,  U.  556 ;  IV.  159. 

Nbcessitt,  whether  a  proof  of  divine  ezistenoe,n.205 ; ...  of 

atonement,  11.  444;  .  .  .  moral,  explained,  1. 126— -128,  147; 

y.  190 ;  . .  .  proved,  11. 129—181 ;  •  • .  natural  and  moral, 

146 ;  •  •  •  case  of  indifference  considered,  148 ;  .  .  no  valid  oIh 

ligation  to,  Y.  188 ;  ...  not  fiektaliBm,  Y.  141. 
NswsLL,  Rev.  Samuel,  sermon  at  the  ordination  of,  Y.  858. 

^^        Harriet,  sermon  on  the  death  of,  Y.  864. 
NoTT,  Bev.  Samuel,  sermon  at  the  ordination  of,  Y.  858. 

Obbdibncb,  Christ's,  active  and  passive,  II.  488, 484. 

Pantheism,  L  265. 

Parables,  see  metaphor. 

Pardon,  see  forgiveness. 

Paternity,  of  God,  lY.  15. 

Patne,  Dr.  George,  his  view  of  reprobation,  considered,  I.  501 ; 

...  of  depravity,  II.  214 ;  ...  of  regeneration,  542. 
Pelagians,  see  Unitarians. 
Penalty,  see  punishment. 

Perfection,  treated  in  reply  to  Mahan,  lY.  465—528. 
Perseverance,  the  doctrine  stated.  III.  221,  225 ;  .  .  .  proved, 

222  —  229 ;  .  .  .  objections  considered,  231—240. 
Philosophy,  of  mind,  essay  on,  Y.  86 — 103 ;  ...  in  religion, 

lY.  348  ;  Y.  11 ;  .  . .  should  accord  with  the  Bible,  83. 
Platform,  the  Saybrook,  HI.  674 ;  ...  and  the  Cambridge, 

675. 
Porter,  Bev.  Dr.  Ebenezer,  sermon  at  his  funeral,  Y.  299. 
Polytheism,  I.  250 — 264. 
Prayer,  nature  and  duty  of,  HI.  106 ; .  .  .  efficacy  of,  106—109, 
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112 — 116 ; .  •  .  a  means  of  the  grace,  110  ; .  •  .  which  it  ex- 
ercises, 114 ;  ...  in  harmony  with  Christianitj  and  providence, 
116 ;  .  .  .  how  answered  116 ;  ...  of  faith,  121—141 ;  IV. 
484 ; .  .  .  heard,  in.  142 ;  .  .  .  qualities  and  circmnstances  of^ 
145— -153 ;  .  .  •  forms  of,  see  liturgy. 

Pbblact,  ni.  490 — 552;  ...  not  supported  by  Scripture,  490 
—515 ;  .  .  •  occasion  of  its  introduction,  521— -535 ;  .  .  .  apos- 
tolical succession,  537 — 545 ;  •  •  .  influence  of,  547 — 552. 

Pbbsbtter,  see  elder. 

Prbsbttbrianism,  ni.  572. 

Professors,  m  Theology,  their  duties  and  dangers,  lY.  845. 

Prophet  and  prophecy,  1. 128. 

Providencb,  defined,  II.  1 ; .  .  .  proved,  2 — 4 ;  .  •  .  particular 
and  universal,  5—9  ;  .  •  .  qualities  of,  10 — 12 ;  .  .  .  implies 
present  divine  agency,  15 — 20  ;  .  .  .  proofs,  22 — 29 ;  .  .  . 
other  views  of,  considered,  37—55. 

Punishment,  future  and  endless,  maintamed,  in  reply  to  John 
Foster,  HI.  267—306. 

Purity,  II.  136.     See  heart. 

Purposes,  of  God,  I.  459 — 564 ;  .  .  .  defined,  462 ;  .  .  .  desi- 
rable, 468 ;  .  .  •  grounds  of  oppomtion  to,  465 ;  .  . .  proved, 
468 — 471 ;  .  .  .  extent  of,  475—481 ;  .  .  .  election,  482 ; 
. .  .  personal,  483 ; . . .  whether  conditional,  491, 494 ;  .  .  .  qual- 
ities of,  486,  496;  .  .  .  reprobation,  500;  .  . .  proved,  503, 
607 ; .  .  .  relation  to  foreknowledge,  508 — 511 ;  .  .  .  objections 
considered,  513 — 543 ;  II.  158 — 160  ;  •  •  •  proper  mode  of 
teaching,  I.  546—564. 

Quotations,  see  inspiration. 

Reason,  an  insufficient  guide,  I.  7 — 9 ;  ...  not  contrary  to 
Scripture  82 ;  ...  progressive, 41;.  •  .province of, respecting  re- 
demption, II.  393. 

Regeneration,  its  nature,  n.  537 — 549;  in.  1 — ^10;  .  .  • 
Holy  Spirit  the  autiior  of,  II.  557 — 570 ; ...  not  from  self- 
love,  n.  561—569 ;  ...  by  direct  divine  influence,  III.  1 
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— 10 ;  .  .  •  unregenerate  doings,  21,  23  ;  .  •  •  directi(Ni8  to  mi- 
ners, 26;  .  .  .  eiidences  of,  44*-51. 

BiPENTANOB,  nature  of,  m.  68 — ^77 ;  • .  •  daty  of.  III.  21. 

Rbprobation,  see  parposes. 

Repxttation,  importance  of  to  a  minister,  Y.  426. 

Bicn,  BoT.  Lather,  aermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  868. 

BiTLBB,  for  ttie  stodj  of  dirine  sabjeois,  I.  41—66. 

Sabbath,  divinely  appointed,  and  how  to  be  sanctified,  HE.  476 
—486. 

Sabellianibm,  I.  276,  448. 

Sacbambnt,  ezplamed,  in.  808.    See  sapper  and  baptisou 

Salvation,  n.  495,  497. 

Sanctification,  see  perfection. 

Sdt,  oyemiled  for  good,  I.  240.    See  depraTiiy ;  •  •  •  necessaiy 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  lY.  871,  418. 

Smtth,  Rot.  Thomas  M.,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  440. 

Spinoza  and  Hnss,  1. 12, 13. 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  his  divinity,  I.  413;  .  .  .  and  personaKty,  414 
— 422  ;  .  .  .  advent  of,  V.  482. 

Sprinq,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  sermon  at  his  funeral,  Y.  227. 

Sociniaks,  see  Unitarians. 

Son  of  God,  see  Christ. 

Study,  course  of,  in  theology,  IV.  549  —  678. 

Suasion,  moral,  II.  119 ;  III.  1—20 ;  lY.  875 ;  Y.  172. 

Submission,  to  God,  useful,  I.  588. 

Succession,  see  prelacy. 

Supernatural,  II.  656,  557. 

Supper,  the  Lord's,  III.  466—478  ;•  lY.  678. 

Susceptibility,  II.  89 ;  V.  69. 

Symington,  his  view  of  atonement,  considered,  II.  606 — 510. 

System,  the  present,  I.  21 ;  ...  in    theology  reasonable  and  ad- 
vantageous, I.  85,  92. 

Taste,  Y.  151. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  W.,  letters  to,  lY.  848—468. 
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Tbmptation,  v.  183. 

Tebms,  ezplamed,  I.  67. 

Tbansqrbssion,  see  sin. 

Tbinitt,  explained,  I.  78, 432 ; . . .  how  to  be  stadied  and  tan^t, 
265 ; . . .  &iibof  earlyCBuriBtiaQs  m,I.  4S7*r*440 ; . . .  Mure 
of  phOoBophical  specolationsy  441—448 ; .  .  .  how  expressed  m 
the  assembly's  catechism,  452 ;  •  • .  importance  of  the  doctimei 
455—458. 

UssFULNBSS  of  Christians,  Y.  281. 

IJKioir,  the  duty  of  ministers,  Y.  407. 

UimT,  the  divine,  lY.  9 ;  I.  61 ;  •  • .  connstent  with  pfairality,  L 

248 ; .  .  •  illustrated  and  proved,  246 — 258. 
Unitabians,  I.  91,  258, 255, 268 ;  n.  425, 440 ;  lY.  12a-281. 

See  letters  to. 
IJirrnEBSALiSTS,  their  use  of  the  word  Father,  I.  82.    See  Uni- 

tarian  and  punishment. 

YIOABIO0S,  see  atonement. 

YlRTUB,  see  holiness. 

YounoN,  considered,  11.  80 — 89 ,  300 ;  Y.  42.     See  agency. 

YoLUNTARY,  explained,  II.  81,  82,  87,  801 ;  Y.  48—49. 

Wardlaw,  quotations  from,  I.  328,  359,  866. 

Wakb,  Dr., letters,  IV.  1—121; . . .  reply  to  his  letters,  125— 289; 

.  •  •  remarks  on  his  answer,  294-^39. 
Will,  of  God,  I.  462,  (see  purpose,)  of  man  defined,  11. 81, 298; 

Y.  42—60,  188 ;  .  .  .  Scripture  use  of  the  word,  11.  88 ;  Ho 

relations  to  the  aJBwtions,  87,  98—102 ;  Y.  72,  73, 169; .. . 

power  of,  ascertained,  II.  135 ;  Y.  73 ; .  .  .  free,  Y.  97. 
WoODS^  Rev.  Dr.  Alva,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  895. 
WooDBUiLY,  Rev.  Benjamin,  sermon  at  the  ordination  of,  Y.  412. 
WoROBBTEB,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  sennon  on  the  death  of,  Y.  242. 
Word,  of  God,  Y.  200—211. 
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